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P  B  E  F  A  C  E. 


5  publicatiou  of  the  last  eilitioiis  ot  the  Hajidbaokt  of  Norlli  and 
Italy,  the  Editor  has  hiul  oocMion  to  roviHit  titarly  t-yery  porl  of 
itries  described  in  them,  the  most  considerablu  portion  duiiug 
Ttt  year,  and,  while  correcting  some  inHcciiracica  that  remained, 
QDb  new  infonnation  useful  to  tlie  trBVcllef, 
angea  that  hai'e  taken  place  in  the  ]X)litical  map  of  the  PouitiBidn, 
Dt  of  the  events  of  last  jear,  hove  rendered  ncce«Eary  n  di(FL*rcnl 
ent  of  the  rentes;  and  to  adopt  ono  more  natural  in  a  geogra- 
int  ofTiew,  whilst  it  will  prove  more  convenient  to  ibu  traroiler. 
if  including  Tuscany  in  the  dcacrijition  of  North  Italy,  aud  the 

amongst  the  Central  Italian  Province*,  the  Uanilhook  of  Nm-th 
I  now  embrace  the  great  natural  division  comprised  between  the 

Apennines,  and  the  Adriatic,  wit^i  the  Ligiirinn  Profincea  on  tlie 
mean;  and  that  of  Central  Jtajy,  Tuscflny,  the  PajMil  States,  and 
d  of  SaidiniB. 

terest  which  Sardinia  offers  for  the  Antiquarian,  tlie  NaturnUiit, 
^ortsman,  coupled  with  the  daily  increamng  feoilitieB  for  reaching 
Bing  through  it,  induced  the  Editor  in  195S  to  include  a  dcscrip- 

in  these  Handbooka.    For  thiii  he  was  in  a  great  measure  in- 

his  lamented  friend,  the  late  General  Count  de  Coilegno,  one  of 
dietingnished  members  of  the  Piedraontesa  senate,  aud  well  known 
r  the  most  eminent  geologists  on  the  Continent,  who  had  then 
'visited  in  great  detail  that  island.  This  descriptbn  has  been 
«Dded  from  information  derived  from  General  Alberto  delin 
.  both  uenmnallv  and  from  his  lately  published  '  Itin^raire.' 


Vi  PREFACE. 

inserted  from  the  Editor's  persohal  examinations.  A  still  more  important 
addition  has  been  also  made  to  the  present  volumes,  by  completing  the 
series  of  Plans  of  the  principal  Cities,  upon  which  all  the  objects  worthy 
of  the  tourist's  notice  have  been  inserted,  so  as  to  enable  him,  unattended 
by  a  guide,  to  discover  everything  described  and  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. All  the  railways  in  operation,  or  projected,  have  been  laid  down 
upon  the  Map  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources. 

It  has  been  the  Editor's  endeavour  to  render  the  Handbooks  of  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  as  complete  guides,  to  the  countries  they  profess  to 
describe,  as  exist  in  any  language ;  and  it  is  his  duty  again  to  express  his 
acknowledgments  to  the  numerous  friends  both  in  Italy  and  at  home,  and 
to  the  several  correspondents,  who  have  aided  him  in  his  task  by  the 
information  they  have  transmitted  to  him.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  by 
such  means  that  works  of  this  nature  can  lay  claim  to  that  degreee  of 
accuracy  which  the  travelling  public  has  a  right  to  expect ;  and  he  begs 
still  to  solicit  of  travellers,  who  may  use  these  Handbooks  of  Travel,  to 
transmit  to  him  through  the  Publisher  any  alterations  they  may  consider 
advisable  to  make  hereafter,  founded  upon  information  of  a  practical  and 
useful  nature  obtained  on  the  spot. 

London,  September,  1860. 
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—  9.  Bookt.— 10.  Mapt  of  Itajg. —  H.  Objecls  to  he  noticed.  — 12.  livaie. 

—  13.  Skeleton  Towra.  —  Tables  of  Foreign  Coiag  redvmd  Into  tie  different 
Ciirreneia  of  Italt/. 

1. — Plas  of  the  Wobe, 
The  new  edition  of  this  Handbook  las  been  reviaod  with  a  view  of 
making  it  a  gnide  tti  tlie  most  rematiiable  places  of  Northein  Italy,  and 
ilrawing  tte  attention  of  the  traveller  to  the  objects  best  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  HeflectionH  not  contributing  to  this  end  hare  been  eicluded; 
thoKO  who  deaire  remaika  upon  Italy  can  find  books  containing  Ibeni  in 
plentyj  from  Forsyth  down  to  the  latest  modem  tourist.  Of  tto  objecle 
here  pointed  out  to  the  traTcllsr,  moat  have  long  been  thought  worthy  of 
inaction  and  adtniiation  ;  sumc,  however,  have  not,  but  hsvo  risen  into 
notice  Qirough.  a  periodical  fluctuation  of  taste  and  opinions.  These  latter 
are  inserted,  liei^use  some  travellers  will  wish  to  see  them,  and  others 
on^t,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  for  themselves,  and  avoid  being  im- 
posed upon. 

The  compiler  of  a  Handbook  is  happily  relieved,  by  the  necessity  of  being 
useful,  from  the  pursuit  of  that  origmality  of  a  tourist  which  consista  in 
omitting  to  notice  great  works  because  they  have  been  noticed  by  others, 
and  in  crying  up  some  object  which  has  hitherto  been  deservedly  passed 
over.  It  wonid,  moreover,  be  out  of  place  for  the  edil-or  of  a  Guidebook 
of  Italy  to  be  ambitions  of  composing  an  original  work.  Italy  has  been  so 
long  studied,  that  all  its  moat  interesting  sites  and  works  have  been  re- 
peatedly and  carefully  duscribed ;  and  so  much  has  been  written,  and  by 
persons  of  ability  and  acixnirements,  that  the  moat  difQcnlt  task  ia  that  of 
compiling  and  of  selecting  materials. 

Although  the  Editor  has  had  the  benefit  of  repeated  personal  examina- 
tion, he  has  not  scrupled  to  use  freely  the  numerons  works  which  treat 
upon  the  subject.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  compass  of  a  Hand- 
book, where  space  is  so  valuable,  to  indicate  where  passages  have  been  ex- 
tracted from,  &B  following  works  are  laore  mentioned  as  those  which  liave 
bean  cbiedy  used,  in  order  to  protect  the  Editor  from  the  chaise  of  borrow- 
ing without  acknowledgment,  ani  that  the  traveller  may,  if  he  wishes,  seek 
in  them  further  information.  In  architecture,  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  work 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Italy  has  been  referred  to  in  all 
oases  in  which  the  buildings  mentioned  in  this  work  have  been  described 
by  him,  and  his  descriptions  and  observations  are  frequently  given.  Pas- 
sages from  Woods'  'Letters  from  an  Architect'  have  been  sometimes 
inserted,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  architecture  of  Palladio  and  Sca- 
mozzi  at  VicenEa  and  Venice,  a  subject  he  seems  to  have  ipaittioviVatX^  iUiiiiiA. 
fiome  of  Mr.  Owilt'a  descriptions  of  celebrated  buildinga  WNe^iceli\»&.l;o.  . 
from  his  Bnayclopedia  of  Arcbiteotnre.     For  mucih  ot  l\«j  deacri^Vici 
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1. — Plan  of  the  IVorJi.  Intarod. 


Certosa  of  Pavia  and  tlic  j'alaccs  at  Mantua,  and  of  some  other  places,  the 
Editor  is  indebted  to  the  magnificent  volume  entitled  *La  Certosa  de 
Pavia,'  published  at  Milan,  and  to  the  work  on  *  Fresco  Decorations  and 
Stuccoes  of  Churches  and  Palaces  in  Italy  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Six- 
teenth Centuries,*  by  Mr.  Lewis  Gruner. 

As  some  travellei-s  have  a  curiosity  to  be  informed  respecting  the  pro- 
duce and  agriculture  of  Italy,  and  as  such  details  usually  lie  in  large  un- 
readable books,  a  short  sunmiary  of  information  on  these  subjects,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Papers  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
is  inserted. 

Considerable  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the  Guides  produced  for 
the  use  of  the  Scienziati  Italiani,  at  their  annual  meetings.  Those  of  Genoa, 
Milan,  Padua,  and  Venice  are  elaborate  works,  and  full  of  useful  and  in- 
teresting matter  :  those  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Lucca,  being  less  detailed, 
are  more  convenient  as  guide-books. 

A  few  remarks  are  inserted  on  works  of  art,  derived  from  persons  whose 
opinions  are  of  weight ;  and,  although  the  remarks  may  not  be  assented  to 
by  some  travellers,  at  least  they  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Flaxman's 
Lectures  have  supplied  some  remarks  on  sculpture ;  and  for  others  the 
Editor  is  indebted  to  artists  whose  names  will  be  found  appended  to  their 
remarks. 

Although  we  have  endeavoured  to  apportion  the  extent  of  our  remarks  to 
the  importance  of  the  subjects  described,  we  have  considered  it  useful  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  more  detailed  catalogues  of  the  dijBferent 
galleries  than  appeared  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Handbook,  in  many 
cases  there  being  no  printed  catalogue  at  all  (as  in  those  of  the  Galleries 
at  Verona,  Parma,  &c.),  and  in  others  where  these  catalogues  are  hand- 
lists which  the  traveller  cannot  carry  away ;  whilst  many  may  be  glad  to 
preserve  in  their  own  language  a  kind  of  record  of  the  objects  they  have 
seen  during  their  artistical  peregrinations,  without  being  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  making  unnecessary  notes.  Ground-plans  of  all  the  most  re- 
markable galleries,  made  by  the  editor  on  the  spot,  have  been  also  added 
in  the  present  edition. 

We  have  extended  our  descriptions  and  explanations  of  some  of  the 
allegorical  and  Scriptural  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  as  in  Giotto^s  chajpel 
at  Padua,  the  Capella  degli  SpagnuoU  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence, 
and  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  in  order  to  enable  the  traveller  to  understand 
the  subjects  of  those  interesting  compositions.  Many  incidents  are  taken 
from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  others  are  allegorical :  and  the  allegories,  in 
many  cases,  would  be  quite  unintelligible,  had  not  the  meaning  been  pre- 
served by  tradition.  Unless  they  are  fully  understood,  the  traveller  will 
only  obtain  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory  impression  of  the  forms,  without 
appreciating  the  mind  and  genius  of  the  artists. 

The  historical  and  literary  notices  have  been  rendered  as  brief  as  possible. 
In  a  subsequent  section  (9)  we  have  pointed  out  from  what  sources  our 
deficiencies  may  be  partly  supplied.  A  few  anecdotes  and  citations  have 
been  occasionally  introduced,  which,  by  creating  an  additional  interest,  may 
be  useful  in  fixing  the  scene  in  the  traveller's  memory. 

2,^-Pas8ports  and  Custom-houses. 

Every  English  traveller  proceeding  to  Italy,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the 
Continent,  before  leaving  London  ought  to  procure  a  i^?iss\iot\.  ItoTa.  xjaa 
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Fureigu  Office,  which  cosfa  2s.,  it  being  the  beat  eertificaie  of  hie  tialionallty.< 
and  fti  obtain  ts  Lostxm  the  viaas  of  the  Miniaters  of  all  the  priucipsf' 
potoers  (hrougli  whose  territories  he  mtende  topoaa;  a  great  deal  of  trouble -.I 
13  thus  saved.     A  Poidgn  Ofiioe  [^ssport  ia  most  essential  for  entering 
the  Austrian  territoriea,  and  ia  admitted  without  visa  info  the  kingdom  ot 
Northern  Italy.     The  diplomatic  agents  of  AuBtria  never  issue  an  original 
passport  escept  to  their  own  countrymen,  nor  can  the  visa  be  obtained  iu 
England  (which  ouglit  when  possible  to  be  jirocnred)  excepting  upon  the 
passport  of  the  Britieh  Secretary  of  State.     In  France,  whatever  passport 
you  carry,  it  may  he  taken  from  you  at  the  port  where  you  land,  iu  es- 
ehonge  for  a  provisional  one  (poise  provhoire),  which  coats  2  francs,  nod  ■ 
forwarded  to   your  place  of  destination.     But  the  JJritteh  Secretary  of  < 
StafB'e  passport  is  generally  ro-de!iveied  to  you  without  a  provisional  ' 
one,  on  your  stating  that  you  do  not  intend  remaining  in  Faris,  and  you  \ 
have  thus  all  jonr  credentials  in  your  own  possession.    At  the  same  time 
it  shonld  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  can  only 
be  solicited  as  such,  and  not  as  u  right.    If  this  }ilan  be  not  adopted  before 
leaving  Kngland,  a  passport  can  bo  obtained  at  Paris,  at  the  British  EmboMy, 
taldngcare  to  obtain  the  needful  visas  of  the  legations  of  those  states  through 
which  you  will  have  to  pass;  if  you  intend  to  embark  at  MarieilieB  for  ■ 
Italy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  visa  of  the  French  Poreign  OfBcfl,   1 
which  costs  10  francs,  although  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  insisted  upon.  I 
l^ese  regulations,  which,  however,  are  constantly  varying,  we  have  noticed  ] 
under  the  heads  of  the  principal  towns  which  the  traveller  is  likely  to  visit.   ' 
Should  the  traveller  embark  at  Marseilles,  that  of  the  Consul  of  the  State 
lo  which  he  ia  proceeding  will  also  he  required,  for  which  a  foe  is  charged.*    i 

It  aaouLD  db  bobnb  is  mikb  that  the  Bignatme  of  an  Austrian  miuister  ; 
or  diplomatic  agent  on  the  ]>assport  is  essential  before  entering  thb  ' 
AoSTRiAM  BOMiNioHB.  It  Will  also  be  advisable  to  have  inserted  in  the 
passport  the  number  of  persona  composing  a  family,  with  the  names  of  the 
servants,  stating  whether  British  sulijects  or  foreigners.  The  Papal  autho- 
rities require  tho  visa  of  their  own  agents,  which  may  be  obtained  gra- 
tuitously at  the  mission  in  Paris,  bat  for  which  a  tee  i»  charged  by  ttsil 
consuls  at  Marseilles  and  other  ports.  The  Government  of  North  Ilnly 
has  aboliaheil  the  necessity  of  all  visas  to  passports  issued  by  the  British 
Secretary  of  State. 

With  respect  to  Ctistom-liouses  .■—When  travellers  arrive  by  a  public 
conveyance,  it  is  in  most  places  usual  to  have  all  the  luggage  opened,  and, 
if  any  cause  for  suspicion  arises,  carefully  searched.     But,  in  tho  case  of 
persons  travelling  either  by  votturino  or  posting,  the  conduct  of  the  officer* 
u  usually  different.     They  do  make  a  distinction ;  and  if  you  give  them 
an  assurance  that  there  is  no  prohibited  urticle  or  book  iu  the  ln^nge, 
— and  a  fee, — tho  examinalion  mil  probably  be  dispensed  with :  you  proffer  J 
tho  keys,  and  a  few  of  the  trunks  are  opened  and  closed  again.    Should  any  -. 
oliject  appear  out  of  the  common  way,  it  is  possible  that  the  officer  may  ask  ^ 
an  explanation,  but  merely  out  of  curiosity. 


*  Paasfiortd  d: 
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As  to  admimsteriug  fees,  however,  to  custom-house  officers,  it  is  difficnlt 
to  lay  down  any  positive  rules.  The  Austrian  and  Sardinian  officers  would 
consider  it  an  insult  to  be  offered  money ;  they  are  in  general  civil,  hut 
sometimes  rather  troublesome  in  their  search  for  books,  newspapers,  arms^  &c. 

3.— Routes. 

In  the  Handbooks  of  France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Southern  Germany, 
most  of  the  Routes  leading  into  Italy  have  been  described.  Of  late  years 
the  means  of  travelling  over  them  have  been  materially  facilitated,  both  as 
regards  time  and  expence,  by  the  extension  of  railways ;  most  can  now  be 
travelled  by  railroad  and  by  steamers,  so  that,  even  for  a  family,  that  once 
indispensable  comfort  for  an  English  party,  a  travelling  carriage,  will  now 
prove  an  almost  useless  and  expensive  incumbrance. 

The  following  embrace  all  the  Routes  by  which  the  traveller  can  now  ap- 
proach Italy ;  the  principal  Stations  have  been  inserted,  with  the  time  em- 
ployed on  the  road,  whether  by  rail,  coach,  posting,  or  steamer.  From  this 
list  the  traveller  will  be  able  to  select  his  own  Itinerary — the  expense  of 
each  will  of  course  depend  on  the  number  of  miles  gone  over,  and  which 
will  be  in  proportion  nearly  to  the  times  stated  opposite  each  of  the  principal 
stations.  Our  calculations  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  traveUer 
uses  the  quickest  or  express  trains.  On  an  average  the  expenditure  for 
living  at  hotels  may  be  estimated  at  13  or  14  francs  (10s.  6d.  or  lis.  Sd,) 
per  diem  for  one  person. 


Route  1. — London,  by  Paris,  Mont 
Cenis,  to  Turin. 

Hours. 

London  to  Paris,  by  Dover  or 
Folkestone        11 

Paris  to  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne 
(Rail)         17 

St.  Jean  de  M.  to  Susa  (Coach  or 
Post)  over  the  Mont  Cenis  pass  14 


Susa  to  Turin  (Rail) 


1 A 
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Or,  including  detention  at  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  and  Susa  46  hrs. 

The  most  expeditious  of  all  the 
highways  into  Italy.  From  Turin 
Genoa  can  be  reached  in  4  hrs., 
Milan  in  3},  Venice  in  15,  Bologua 
in  9,  and  Florence  in  25. 

Route  2. — By   Paris,    Geneva,    the 
Simplon,  and  Lago  Maggiore. 

London  to  Paris  (Rail  and  Steam)  11 
Paris  to  Geneva  (Rail)  . .  . .  15 
Bouveret&Martigny  (Steam  or  Rail)  3 

Sion(Rail) 2J 

Arona  (Coach  or  Post)  ..  ..  18 
Milan  (Rail) 2J 
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Route  3. — London  to  Milan,  by  Ostend, 
Cologne,  Basle,  Lucerne-,  the  Si 
Gothardi,  and  Lago  Maggiore. 

Hours. 
London  to  Cologne,  by  Ostend 

(Rail  and  Steam)     13 

Basle  (Rail) 13J 

Lucerne  (Rail)     3 

Fluellen  (Steam) 3 

Locamo  or  Magadino  (Coach  or 

Post) 17 

Arona  (Steam)     4| 

Milan(Rail) 2| 

561 


Route  4. — London  to  MUan,  by  Paris, 
Basle,  Lucerne,  the  St.Gothard,  &c. 


London  to  Paris 

Paris  to  Basle  direct  (Rail) 
Basle  to  Milan,  as  by  Rte.  8 


11 

13^ 

30 
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KoCTE  S.-^London  (u  Mr7an,bj  Puris, 

Basle,   Zuricb,   flic    Splugen,   and    From  TncBtB  to  VDuioobyirtedra. 
Lake  of  Como.  Or,  by  CoocU  and  Rail 

LonJon  to  BbbIp,  ub  in  Bte.  4 

Zuricb  (.Hail)        3i    By  Turia  (Bte.  I)       ..  "   ..      ..  131 

Kappeuachwyl  (Stonm)       ..      ..  IJ 

Ooirefltail) 3J 

SplugentoCoUco(CoaKii&Poat)  10 

Oomo  (Steam)      3i 

JOInnCBail) IS 


Or,  by  BBlinzana,  Lago  Sloggiore,  See. 

ToCoire,  l^laatBoutc       ..      -.33 

Beliozona  [Coach) H 

A  roiia  (DibgeQce  and  Blcam)  6 
Milan 2i 

EorTE  G. — Zondon  to  Verona,  by  Os- 
teuJ,  Cologne,  Slunicb,  Iiieprock. 
lUid  tlie  BrGnner  Paaa. 
LoniloQ   to  Cologne,  by  Oateud 

(Rail  and  Sleam)     13 

Mnnicli  (Bail)      15i 

Inspnlck  (BaU) S} 

Bolzen  (Coacli) 18 

Verona  (Bail)       H 

55i 

JitMlTE  T.-~  London  lo  Verona,  by  Vacls, 

filonicli,  tbroDgb  Straaboorg,  Stutt- 

pun!,  Angabourg,  Inflpcuol!,  aud  tlio 

Brenner, 

tiondon  to  Paris  (Bail)       ..      ..   11 

Muiueb(Eail)      24? 

luspruck  (BaQ) 3  J 

Bolien  (Coacb  and  Poet)    ..      ..18 
Vcronu  (Boil)       6  J 


BOUTE  8.  —  iondon  io  Trieale  and 
Veahe,  by  Ostend,  Cologne,  Berlin, 
Dreeden,  Viermn,  Loib^h. 

Loudon   to   Cologne   (Boil    and 


HocTE  9.  —  London   to    Trhile  and 
Venice,  by  Pnrie,  Municli,  Vienna, 
and  Laibacb. 
London  lo  Municli,  as  in  Bte.  7  33} 

Saltzburg       1^ 

Lini        };3     15 

Vienna |  *• 

Triesto 22i 

To  Venico     "f^ 

BoLTE  W.— London  to  Nice,  by  Paris, 

MaraeilleH,  and  Toulon. 
Jjondon  torftria(HailandStefttn)  11 

Marseiltes  (Rail) lOi 

Toulon  (Kail)        2 

Niee  (Ooftoh  or  Post) 20 
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KouTE  11.  —  Xoiiiion  lo  FlornHce,  by 

Paris,  llaraeillos,  and  Lcgbom. 
London  to  Maraeilles,  hh  in  Bte. 


77J 

BouTE  12.  —  London  lo  Ftoraice,  by 

Turin,  Bologna,  Pietiamala. 
London  to  Turin  (Rail  aud  Coaoli)  iO 

Bologna  (Bail)     9 

Florence  (Coaoli)        IK 


RoiTE  IS.^ London  to  Flore'.ce, 

Turin  and  Genoa. 
London  to  Turiu  (Boil  &  Coatb)  i 

Genoa  (Bail)        

Legbom  (Steam) 

Floreaoe        


^.^ 
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4. — diodes  of  Travelling —  Vettunnu 


lutrod. 


Route  14. — London  to  Bome^  by  Mar- 
seilles ond  Civita  Vecchia. 

Hours. 

London  to  Marseilles 30 i 

Marseilles  to  Oivita  Vecchia     . .  30 
Rome     2i 
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Or,  in  86  hrs.,  including  stopping 
a  day  in  Paris,  and  6  hrs.  at  Mar- 
seilles. 


Shortest  Routes  to  different  towm 
in  Italy — from  Paris — in  time  ab- 
solutely employed  in  travelliDg. 

HonxK 

To  Turin       35J 

Genoa        39J 

MUan. 38J 

Venice       

Bologna 

Florence 61' 

Rome. 62 


4. — Modes  of  Tba yelling — Expenses. 

The  posting  in  Italy  is  inferior  to  that  of  France.  The  horses  often  look 
half  starved,  and  are  wretchedly  used,  but  on  the  whole  one  gets  on  with 
reasonable  expedition.  The  postmasters  frequently  attempt  various  petty 
acts  of  imposition,  which  they  seldom  practise  in  the  North  Italy  States, 
where  the  custom  of  issuing  the  BoUetone  (a  printed  bill,  which  contains 
your  route,  length  of  posts,  and  the  posting  regulations)  prevents  all  dis- 
putes, and  is,  in  fact,  the  Livre  des  Pastes,  For  the  Austrian  dominions 
there  are  official  post-sheets,  which  will  be  delivered  upon  application  at  the 
offices  at  Verona  and  Venice.  Although  the  extension  of  railways  renders 
every  day  the  study  of  these  rules  less  necessary,  we  have  given  an  ab- 
stract of  them  under  the  head  of  Venetia,  Sect.  IV.,  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  traveller,  and  in  the  introductory  information  at  the  head  of  each 
section  of  the  Handbook. 

Vetturlni. — From  the  same  cause  fewer  families  find  it  now  necesh 
sary  to  encumber  themselves  with  their  own  carriages,  and  have  recourse 
to  those  of  vetturini,  which,  as  to  neatness  and  comfort,  are  improved, 
although  their  charges  have  risen  in  proportion.  In  making  an  agree- 
ment it  is  the  custom  for  the  vetturino  to  give  his  employer  a  deposit, 
caparra,  or  handsel,  a  small  sum  as  a  security  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  contract;  and,  whether  the  journey  be  shorter  or  longer, 
this  precaution  should  never  be  neglected.  There  are  three  varieties 
in  this  mode  of  travelling : — 1st,  Taking  a  seat  in  a  carriage  jointly 
with  other  parties.  These  are  usually  people  of  the  country ;  and  it  is 
a  mode  of  journeying  which  can  only  suit  a  single  male  traveller,  and 
even  he  must  be  one  who  is  not  very  particular  as  to  comforts.  You  must 
of  course  take  your  meals  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  driver,  who 
contracts  to  furnish  you  with  board  and  lodging:  your  companions  are 
frequently  disagreeable  ;  and  none  of  the  regulations  which  prevent  annoy- 
ance in  a  diligence  apply  to  these  private  vehicles.  2nd,  Hiring  a  car- 
riage for  a  party, — a  very  convenient  mode  of  travelling  for  those  who 
are  not  much  pressed  for  time.  A  party  of  six  persons  may  be  conveyed  in 
a  very  decent  carriage,  with  good  horses,  and  an  intelligent  and  civil  driver, 
at  an  expense  of  about  50  francs  per  diem,  going  from  30  to  40  miles  ;  and 
if  you  get  a  return  carriage  (which  at  Nice,  Turin,  or  Milan  one  sometimes 
can)  for  a  little  less.  When  a  carriage  is  thus  hired,  the  vetturino  will,  if 
required,  contract  to  provide  board  and  lodgjug.  In  Tuscany  and  the  Roman 
states  this  answers  very  well.  In  other  parts  it  is  neither  needful  nor  advis- 
able, and  you  should  stipulate  that  you  are  to  go  to  what  houses  you  please. 
Also  always  sign  an  agreement  in  writing  expressing  the  hire,  the  time 
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within  which  the  vettiirino  ia  to  perform  the  journey,  the  stay  he  is  to  jnnte 
at  each  place,  and  tlie  ilaily  indemnity  fo  which  he  wiU  ht  entitled  in  cnsu 
of  detention  on  tts  part  of  the  trftveller,  an<3  make  the  vetturino  sign  the 
duplicate.  Two  forma  of  such  dooumente,  with  direotious  for  filling  them 
up,  will  be  found  in  Miirray'a  '  Handbook  of  Travel  Talk ' — one  for  a 
traveller  who  engages  a  aingle  jilace,  the  other  for  a  lerty  contracting  for 
the  hire  of  a  wliole  carriage.  If  the  driver  gives  you  aatiafaction,  he  expeeta 
a  iuona  mano,  abont  3  or  4  francs  per  diem.  The  iSrd  mode  is  for  cue  or 
two  individuals  to  hire  a  caiessa  or  Other  small  and  Light  carriage,  eenemlly 
for  short  distances,  and  for  not  more  than  a  day  or  two.    This  is  olten  very 

■  — •  -u  making  out  pieca  of  a  journey,  particularly  for  the  purpose 

cea  where  the  diligence  does  not  stop,  hut  it  ia  liable  to  somo    i 
iO.     The  vetturioi  who  do  those  joba  are  usually  of  an  inferior   1 
class,  and  will  often  attempt  to  play  tricks  upon  the  traveller,  sometimes    { 
lefuaiag  to  go  as  far  as  the  iuteuded  point,  sometimes  transferring  him  to 
another  vetturino,  and  genprally  contriving,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  find  a 
pratei*  for  plardng  some  other  companion  in  the  vacant  seat  beside  you. 

Diligences. — Q'he  number  of  these  conveyances  has  very  much  diminiahed 
in  consequence  of  the  extenjion  of  railways.     The  must  important  uow 
are ; — From  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  where  the  Victor  Kmnnuel  Itaihvay    i 
ends  for  the  present,  to  Susa  over  the  Mont  Cenis ;  between  Turin  and    1 
Nice,  or  rather  from  the  railway  at  Cuneo,  orOBsing  the  Col  di  Tends ;  from    j 
Toulon  to  Nice,  and  from  thenoe  to  Genoa,  along  the  Riviera  di  I'ouente  j   4 
from  Genoa  to  Lucco  and  Pisa,  along  the  Riviera  di  Levante ;  from  Milan 
to  Lodi  and  Cromoiia ;  from  Brescia  to  Cremona ;  from  Como  to  I^cco  and    \ 
Bergamo  ;  from  I'arma  to  Snizaua  aeros£  tho  Cisa  Tma  ;  from  Ihilugna  to 
Florence,  by  the  iiasscs  of  the  Collina,  and  Covigliajo ;  and  from  Bologna    J 
to  Fenara,  in  correspondence  wiUi  another  from  Fci'rara  to  Bovigo  and 
Padua.     Tliere  are  regular  conveyances  from  almost  all  the  larger  towns  to 
the  localities  in  tlia  vicinity.     Buch  are  the  so-called  diligences  from  Milan 
to   I'avia,   Bergamo  to  the  Val  Brambana,  Brescia  to  the  Vai  Camonioa 
and  Lake  of  Iseo,  Viceuza  to  Scio  and  Eaasano,  Treviso  to  BeUuno,  Mantua 
to  Este,  liologoa  to  Ravenna,  Forli  to  Florence,  &C. 

ifatficays.^ Numerous  raibvads  have  been  opened  of  late  years  in 
Nortliem  Italy ;  indeed  this  country  now  is  little  behind  other  statea  of 
the  Continent  as  regards  railway  comraunication.  A  short  line  from 
Milan  to  Monza  aud  Como  (28  English  miles).  The  great  line  from 
lljlan  to  Venice,  through  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua, 
to  Venice,  with  branch-linea  from  Mestre  to  Trieste  and  Vienna,  by 
Treviso,  Pordenona,  and  Udinc ;  from  Verona  to  Mnntua ;  and  from 
Verona  to  Bolzano  (Eotzen)  m  the  Tyrol  by  Koveredo  and  Trento,  The 
railway  from  Turin  to  Genoa  (102  English  niiles^  passes  by  Aati, 
Alessandria,  and  Novi,  and,  piercing  the  central  ndge  of  the  Apen- 
uiues  by  the  great  tunnel  of  Bosalla,  performs  the  whole  distance 
from  Turin  in  4  hours.  The  prolongation  of  the  railway  from  Ales- 
sandria to  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna  ia  also  open,  and  ere 
long  will  be  extended  to  Rimini.  The  line  from  Alessandria  to  Arona, 
"M  the  Lago  Maggioro,  orosaing  the  Po  at  Valenza,  from  tho  inain  lunp 

d  Genoa  trunk,  is  in  activity,  and,  when  prolonged  into  SwitBor!atvdaa\» 
itooaed,  will  secure  to  Genoa  a  great  part  of  the  trade  ot  fca*-  waArj,' 
■fdetriment  oF  Marseilles.     The  line  from  Turiu  to  C«fieo_w  ^Cwa  015 
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AS  well  as  those  from  Turin  to  Susa  and  Pinerolo.  The  railway  from 
Turin  to  Vercelli,  Xovara,  and  Milan,  with  hranches  to  Ivrea  and  Biella 
on  one  side,  and  from  Vercelli  to  Casale,  Valenza,  and  Alessandria,  afford, 
with  the  branch  to  Arona,  the  quickest  means  of  reaching  the  Lago 
Majrgiore  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Switzerland,  A  short  line  has  heai 
oixjnod  between  Genoa  and  Voltri  along  the  Riviera  di  Ponente ;  and  lines 
are  projected  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  Tuscan  frontier; 
from  Milan  to  Pavia ;  from  Pa  via  to  Valenza ;  from  Monza  to  Bergamo ; 
from  Treviglio  to  Cremona ;  and  from  Facnza  or  Forli  to  Ravenna. 

In  Tuscany  the  Leopolda  railroad  between  Leghorn  and  Florence  is  com- 
pleted (3  hours),  and  from  p]mix)li  to  Sienna : — ^by  means  of  the  latter  the 
journey  from  Leghorn  to  Sienna  may  be  jxirformed  in  4,  and  to  Rome  in  30 
hours — and  from  Sienna  to  Asinalunga  and  the  Val  di  Chiana.  Another  line 
(the  Maria  Antonia)  from  Florence  to  Lucca,  passing  by  Prato  and  Pistoia, 
is  also  in  operation.  The  branch  of  the  Centro-Italian  railway  which  ia 
to  connect  Bologna  and  the  valley  of  the  Po  with  Tuscany,  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  will  join  the  Maria  Antonia  line  at  Pistoia ;  when  completed 
there  will  be  an  unbroken  railway  communication  between  Turin,  Milan, 
Venice,  and  Florence.  Lines  are  in  progress  or  projected  from  Florence  to 
Arezzo ;  from  Asinahuiga  to  Arezzo  and  Chiusi ;  and  a  gi*eat  artery  to 
extend  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  from  Leghorn  to  Civita  Vecchia,  with  a 
branch  to  Yolterra. 

Expenses  of  Travelling  in  Italy, — No  question  is  more  frequently  asked, 
and  few  so  difficult  to  answer,  as  that  relative  to  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurred  in  a  journey  through,  or  an  excursion  into,  Italy.  Now  that 
ixjople  of  all  classes  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  locomotion, 
railways,  a  nearer  approximation  can  be  reached.  This  will,  however, 
depend  on  the  length  of  ground  gone  over  in  a  given  time.  For  bachelors,  who 
travel  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  country,  whose  railway  expenses  each  day 
will  consequently  be  inconsiderable,  we  should  say  that  20  francs  ought  to 
cover  all  expenses.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  convey  more  practical  in« 
formation  than  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, respecting  the  outlay  for  himself  and  party-during  an  autumnal  tour 
last  year. 

"  Three  gentlemen  spent  five  weeks  in  Italy  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  They  started  from  Paris,  went  across  the  Mont  Cenis  through 
Turin  and  Genoa  (staying  at  each  place  two  nights) ;  by  Spezzia  to  Pisa, 
to  Florence  (stayed  four  nights) ;  to  Bologna  (stayed  two  nights),  Mantua, 
Venice  (stayed  five  nights),  Padua,  Verona,  Milan  (two  nights) ;  crossed 
the  St.  Gothard,  Lucerne  (two  nights),  Basle,  Vesone,  and  Paris  ;  and  the 
total  expenses  averaged  23  francs  per  day  foi*  each  person.  They  travelled 
by  rail,  first  and  second  class,  by  vettura,  and  by  diligence ;  and  went  to 
the  best  inns,  and  generally  had  a  bottle  of  wine,  beside  the  vin  ordinaire 
at  dinner.  The  travelling  expenses  amoimted  to  913  francs;  the  living 
expenses  to  1225  francs ;  and  the  sundries,  sights,  vis&s  of  passports  to  95 
francs.     The  distance  travelled  exceeded  2000  miles." — (F.  C.) 

5. — GOUBIERS. 

Couriers  are  almost  an  indispensable  incumbrance  to  families,  and  to 
bachelors  even,  when  ignorant  of  the  language.  Li  another  of  these  Hand- 
books (N.  Germany)  we  have  entered  into  some  detail  on  the  use?  of  such  ser- 
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vnnts,  nndonUieiruecessaryqunlificatioas.  Asregardsllaly.tlie  best  are  cer- 
tainly those  bom  in  the  country  j  and  we  should  strongly  insist  on  a  courier, 
to  nccom[i3iiy  a  family  iuto  Italy,  being  an  Italian.  The  Italian  courier  is 
in  general  active,  ready  to  do  or  attend  to  any  and  every  diing,  good- 
Lumonred,  and  devoted  to  hia  employer  i  he  will  serve  if  required  as  a  per- 
fional  servant,  and,  understanding  the  kngut^e,  will  not  refuse  to  net  aa 
^lidc  in  the  large  towns — a  thing  rarely  to  be  obtained  of  a  German  or  a 
Swiss;  besides,  at  the  present  moment  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against 
overytiiing  German  in  Italy,  that  inconvenienceB  might  arise  from  being 
accompanied  by  a  servant  of  that  country. 

As  to  houeaty,  they  are  all  ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  masters.  In 
addition  to  receiving  very  high  wages,  10  guineas  a  month,  they  are  I'ldged 
and  fed  at  his  expence  in  reality,  i.e.  the  roastersofhcitekart'obliged  to  lodge 
and  feed  them,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  more  dif&cult  to  latisfy  in 
their  requirements  than  their  employers. 

6.— SiBHT-BBEiKo — Laquais  ce  Placb  asd  Cicbhoxi. 

TJiei'c  are  few  thin«s  more  disagreeable  than  being  led  about  by  a  laqtiais 
lie  place :  and  as  good  plans  of  all  the  princilial  towns  of  Northern  Italy 
are  given  in  the  present  volume,  ijis  help  will  he  hy  no  meana  indis- 
pensable ;  although,  for  persons  tgnormit  of  the  language,  his  services  may 
be  useful,  and  in  all  cases  lead  to  a  saving  of  time,  wliich  to  most  tra- 
vellers will  be  a  saving  in  money. 

If  you  do  take  a  laqnais  de  place— 1st,  Make  him  conduct  jou  to  every 
place  yoft  wish  to  ace,  not  allowing  yourself  to  he  put  off  with,  "  turn  c'c 
titettle  da  vedere ;"  or  the  like ;  for  he  has  no  notion  of  the  value  of  any 
object ;  and  caprice,  or  some  plan  of  his  own,  or  mere  laziness,  will  often 
make  him  try  to  put  you  off.  2nd,  If  you  have  plenty  of  time  on  your 
hands,  it  is  m  well  to  go  and  see  every  object  which  he  recommends,  unless 
it  should  be  evidently  something  quite  absurd.  Tor  though  in  so  doing 
he  may  liave  a  job  in  view — some  shop  kept  by  a  friend  into  which  he 
wishes  to  seduce  yon,  some  aliy  of  a  custode,  for  whom  he  wanta  to 
secure  a  biiona  mono,  and  thiis  usually  occasions  you  a  waste  of  time  and 
money — yet  he  is  sometimes  the  meana  of  conducting  yoti  to  an  object 
which  you  would  have  been  sorry  to  have  lost.  A  laqnais  de  place  ahouli! 
never  be  allowed  to  make  bargains  for  you,  as  the  commission  which 
the  shopkeeper  allows  him  will  be  of  course  added  to  what  you  pay. 

The  churches,  excepting  some  of  the  cathedrals,  are,  upon  week-days, 
nsnally  closed  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  during  this  interval,  when  the 
Moristan  takes  his  dinner  and  his  nap,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  admit- 
tance ;  and,  when  open,  thore  is  frequently  quite  as  much  difficulty  in  find- 
ing any  one  who  can  or  will  conduct  you.  Your  guide  is  usually  one  of 
tile  lowest  grade  of  attendants.  The  fact  is,  that  the  clei^  do  not  like  to 
have  the  churches  considered  as  shows,  nor  arc  the  congregations  at  all 
indifferent,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  the  conduct  of  strangers,  in  walking 
about  and  talking  during  Divine  service.  It  might  perhaps  too  be  sug- 
eestod  to  our  Protestant  countrymen,  that  they  are  not  protesting  against 
Soman  Cathohc  errors  hy  behaving  indecorously  in  churohes :  and  to 
reflect  how  they  would  like  to  see  their  own  places  of  worshiii  made  oWi^V^ 
of  show  during  Divine  service. 
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In  order  to  enable  the  tourist  to  dispense  as  much  as  possible  with  local 
guides,  we  have  inserted  in  the  description  of  every  town  of  importance 
a  list  of  the  objects  worth  seeing,  arranged  in  topographical  order,  by  means 
of  which,  and  the  plans  annexed,  persons  not  pressed  for  time  can  visit| 
unaided  by  a  laquais  de  place,  the  principal  sights. 

It  is  always  a  most  useful  preliminary  to  the  examination  of  any  city 
to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  from  some  tall  steeple  or  tower. 

7. — Money. 

The  traveller  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  in  Italy,  even  more  than 
elsewhere,  always  to  make  his  payments  in  the  current  coin  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  travelling.  If  he  does  otherwise,  and  pays  in  French  francs 
for  example,  he  will  not  only  pay  rather  more,  but  he  will  be  more  liable 
to  trouble  and  annoyance  from  attempts  at  imposition,  because  those  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal,  perceiving  his  ignorance  of  the  money  in  which 
their  transactions  should  be  reckoned,  will  draw  their  conclusion  that  he 
is  equally  ignorant  as  to  the  amount  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  Of 
all  foreign  money,  French  gold  Napoleons  are  the  best  to  carry,  as  they 
pass  current  everywhere,  and  in  many  towns  their  value  in  the  currency  of 
the  place  is  fixed  by  the  authorities.  ♦  The  traveller  going  to  Italy  through 
France  would  do  well  to  take  as  many  with  him  as  he  conveniently  can, 
for,  when  cashing  his  letters  of  credit,  he  will  have  to  pay  an  increasingly 
high  premium  for  gold  the  further  he  advances  on  his  journey.  He  should 
get  rid  of  his  English  sovereigns  at  Paris,  Geneva,  or  Marseilles,  where  he 
will  generally  obtain  25  fr.  for  them.  French  money  is  current  through 
all  parts  of  the  Sardinian  territory,  as  the  Austrian,  the  Zwanziger  {hetvare 
of  taking  Austrian  paper  into  Italy),  is  in  Modena,  the  Papal  States,  and 
Tuscany.  A  very  objectionable  system  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
innkeepers  in  the  larger  towns,  Padua,  Venice,  &c.,  of  making  out  their  bills 
in  French  money,  as  the  difference  between  it  and  the  current  Austrian  coin 
is  nearly  12  per  cent,  to  the  loss  of  the  traveller. 

The  French  Napoleon,  and  its  fractional  parts,  is  now  the  current 
coin  throughout  all  Northern  Italy,  except  Venetia,  where  it  is  almost 
equally  so,  although  florins,  zwanzigers,  &c.,  are  the  official  currency. 
In  the  ancient  provinces  of  Sardinia  francs  and  Naix)leons,  with  the 
old  Savoy  lire,  equal  to  40  centimes,  are  alone  current.  In  Lom- 
bardy  the  Austrian  currency  still  exists  to  a  considerable  degree,  as  it  does 
in  Parma  and  Modena.  In  the  Romagna  the  Papal  currency  of  pauls  and 
scudi  is  also  current,  but  in  Venetia  Austrian  money  is  the  most  abundant. 

In  proceeding  to  Northern  Italy,  if  the  traveller  should  not  have  taken 
bills  of  exchange,  circular  notes,  or  a  letter  of  credit,  the  best  money  he  can 
carry  with  him  will  be  French  gold  Napoleons. 

8. — Inns  and  Accommodations. 

In  the  large  towns  of  Italy  the  hotels  are  vastly  superior  to  those  in 
French  provincial  cities,  being  comfortable  and  well  kept,  as  at  Turin, 
Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Leghorn,  and 
Florence.  In  all  these  places  the  resort  of  foreigners  has  enabled  the  pro- 
prietors to  meet  the  expenses  required  for  such  establishments ;  but  this. 
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iree,  CEHinot  be  the  case  in  places  wliicb  are  not  equallj  frequented, 
Bce  the  travelier  vnl\  very  frequently  have  to  conlent  himself  with 
commodatiou  of  a  Dational  or  Jlalian  inn. 

miiat,  firstly,  when  this  contingency  arrives,  not  expect  s.  choice 
Ell-fumiahed  larder.  The  Stock  of  provlMons  is  on  the  average  but 
■,  and  the  choice  in  this  scanty  stock  limited.    Most  of  the  oouulry 

are  indifterent,  poor,  and  bout,  especially  of  late  years,  since  the 
isease  haa  nearly  destroyed  the  plant.  Even  in  towns  where  Iho 
I  are  Tery  decent,  he  may  he  compelled  to  submit  to  meagre  fare,  if 
ives  after  others  have  been  served.  It  mnst  always  be  recollected 
hat  every  chailco  of  inconvenience  is  exceedingly  increased  by  coming 
: — "  Ohi  tardi  arrioa  maP  aUoggia,"  as  the  proverb  truly  says.    Even 

smaller  towns,  however,  the  hotels  have  Wen  much  improved  of  late 
and  are  fnlly  on  a  par  with  those  of  France  Bim.i!arly  situsled. 
ither  source  of  annoyance,  namely,  the  demand  made  upon  j'oiir 
at  inns,  is  sometiijics  more  particularly  vexatious  in  Italy,  in  conse- 
s  of  the  exactions  being  so  often  accompanied  either  by  such  good 
ir  or  nioh  appeals  to  your  generosity,  ahnoat  to  your  charity,  as  to  bo 
difficalt  lo  parry  than  downright  radeuess  or  enlortion.  The  best 
,  thOQ^  not  cheap,  are  not  (compared  with  an  EngUsh  standard)  ex- 
■ant,  and,  if  any  ladies  are  of  the  party,  no  house  except  a  first-rate 
oald  be  used ;  but  bachelor  travellers  may  Erequently  be  quite  com- 
:y  accommodated,  and  at  a  lower  charge,  at  houses  of  a  second  grade. 
reat  secret  of  keeping  down  bills  is  to  avoid  having  anything  out  of 
nmon  way.  The  taUe-d'hote  (tavdla  rotoada),  where  it  exists  (for  it 
common  in  Italy,  except  in  large  towns),  should  be  preferred. 

the  price  of  everythmg  beforehand,  and  never  scruple  to  bargain. 
a  tui  unpleasant  operation  to  otir  English  tastes,  but  it  is  the 
1  of  file  country  ;  no  offence  is  taien,  or  even  suspected,  and  jou 
(ly  considered  an  inexpericnred  iraveller  if  you  do  not.     Amongst 

raaaons,  innkeepers  always  supjose  that  every  EngUsbmen  likes 
.vs  the  best  of  everything,  especially  at  dinner  :  and  therefore, 
ffbero  no  overcharge  is  practised,  yon  are  often  put  to  needless 
ae  by  having  more,  and  greater  variety,  titan  you  desire  or  care 
ihus,  by  explaining  the  number  of  dishes  you  ivnct,  you  bring 
within  bounds.      In  ordering  wines,  when   you  have  chosen  your 

order  the  cheapest  quality,  for  in  small  towns  the  chance  is  ten 
J  that  they  hnve  no  other,  and  you  only  pay  for  the  name.  If  ex- 
Ot  charges  be  made,  the  best  plan,  if  you  have  nerve  enough,  is 
080  to  pay  them  putting  down  a  reasonable  sum  upon  the  table. 
3  espostnlations  have  proved  inelfectual,  travellers  not  unfrequently 
cautious  against  the  offending  party  in  the  travellers'  books  at 
hma  along  the  road,  so  as  to  warn  others,  and  Bometimes  commu- 

Iheir  complaints  to  the  Editor  of  these  Handbooks,  requesting  him 
savour  to  redress  the  grievance  by  noting  the  offence  in  future  edi- 
Where  the  complaint  lua  heen  properly  attested,  and  the  case  sJiou-B 
tUpable  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper,  ihb  have  agreed,  in  some 
■ecs,  lo  pluce  a  ncle  against  the  name  of  the  house,  or  to  omit  it  alto- 
.  Travellers,  however,  who  resort  to  this  expedient,  ought  to  con- 
boforohand  whether  they  are  quite  in  the  right,  aaA  ^■^e  ys&.eft^ 
!  wrong ;  wei<;hmt;  ivelJ,  thai  a.  bnsty  accusation  mav  ^^'^'^^  6eT-— '" 
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injury  on  an  honest  man  and  his  family.  The  simple  threat  of  making 
such  a  complaint  may,  in  some  cases,  infuse  a  salutary  terror,  so  as  to 
produce  the  desired  effect — a  remedy  of  the  abuse. 

The  huona-mano  to  servants  and  waiters  is  a  source  of  constant  trouble; 
to  those  who  travel  with  couriers  advice  is  needless  :  to  those  who  must 
decide  for  themselves  what  to  give,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered. 
The  best  plan  is  to  give  (in  the  presence  of  some  other  servant)  a  sum  to  the 
head- waiter  to  be  distributed.  In  the  principal  towns,  for  a  single  day,  for 
one  person,  a  franc,  a  zwanziger,  and  2  pauls  are  sufficient.  If  the  tra- 
veller has  to  distribute  his  huona-mano  among  the  servants,  he  can  hardly 
give  less  than  1  franc,  or  2  pauls,  to  the  waiter,  and  about  i  franc  to 
the  facchinOy  who  brushes  clothes,  &c.  Of  course  the  rate  of  payment 
is  proix)rtionally  reduced  when  the  traveller's  stay  is  prolonged,  or  where 
several  persons  are  travelling  in  the  same  party ;  and  in  small  country 
inns  about'  two-thirds  of  the  above  is  quite  enough.  After  a  certain  stay, 
the  chambermaid,  too,  receives  a  gratuity.  The  excellent  system  of 
charging  the  gratuity  to  servants  in  the  bill  is  become  very  general  in 
Italy,  and  ought  to  he  encouraged  hy  travellers.  When  dining  at  a 
Trattoria,  25  cts.,  or  3  crazie,  are  enough  for  the  waiter. 

"  Ladies  should  be  aware  that  they  may  always  be  attended  by  a  female 
in  the  Italian  inns,  by  expressing  a  wish  to  this  effect.  At  the  best  inns, 
in  some  of  the  great  towns,  a  female  attends  regularly  to  the  arrangements 
of  the  bedrooms." — Mrs,  M, 

9. — Books. 

A  traveller  whose  mind  is  not  previously  prepared  for  a  visit  to  Italy  is 
deprived  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  pleasure  (to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
struction) which  he  would  otherwise  derive.  This  observation  is  true 
of  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  extent  and  variety  of  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  scenery,  the  cities,  the  churches,  the  castles,  the  palaces,  the 
works  of  art  in  Italy,  renders  the  amount  of  loss  much  heavier  than  in  any 
other  country ;  we  shall  therefore  venture  to  give  a  short  list  of  the  works 
which  we  would  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  small  portion 
of  the  information  which  may  be  required. 

History, — To  those  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  time  we  should 
strongly  recommend  the  attentive  perusal  of  Sismondi's  great  work,  Histoire 
des  BSpuhliques  Itdliennes,  As  a  narrator,  Sismondi  has  peculiar  clearness : 
without  attempting  effect,  he  is  always  interesting.  The  great  difficulty 
in  affording  a  general  view  of  Italian  history  arises  from  the  necessi^ 
which  the  historian  is  under  of  constantly  shifting  the  scene,  from  Florence 
to  Venice,  from  Naples  to  Milan,  &c.  &c.  Sismondi,  with  singular  ability, 
has  interwoven  the  history  of  the  several  states  without  perplexing  the 
narrative.  There  is  hardly  a  place  of  any  importance  in  Italy  which  is  not 
more  or  less  noticed  in  this  work,  which  contains  the  very  pith  of  Italian 
history  in  more  modem  times. 

For  the  history  of  particular  states,  the  following  may  be  noticed : — 

Venice. — Darn's  history  is  very  entertaining  and  clear,  but  must  be  read 
with  caution,  for  it  was  written  with  the  feeling  of  placing  the  extinct 
republic  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  thus  justifying  the  faithless  conduct 
of  Napoleon  in  subverting  it,  and  delivering  it  over  to  Austria. 

Tuscany y — Pignotti, — No  depth  of  thought,  and  by  no  means  impartial, 
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ialjiei'hflps  tliebeslas  regards  the  Grand  Ducal  period.  MuehUietUi 3\\a\i\i\ 
le  lead,  but  he  is  rather  a  difBculC  writer.  ]ieppeUC$  geographical  <lic- 
ttMiMy  of  Tuscany  is  a,  model  of  such,  wtirka,  and  contiuiis  iUmoitt  erory- 
AiiQ  the  traveller  can  wish  to  know  on  the  different  localities ;  atiU  tbo 
Qmmiart  FioretiUjio  is  n  very  entertaining  historical  guide  for  Florence. 
1&  Chitmolugical  Tables  of  TuBCau  History,  by  M.  de  Siumoiit  (i<ub- 
Ittod  at  Ploroiice),  will  he  found  moat  useful,  at  Ihcy  are  an  iuvaitinble 
BUBnil  t4  modei-n  Italian  Qhronolocy. 

iStai. —  Fem'a  history  ia  the  bestof  hia  luitive  city  ;  Ibe  style  is  olegniit 
-Uto  kugtmge,  the  remarks  philosophical,  and  the  narrative  imiiartinl. 

I'iiK  Jrts,— The  work  of  Vaaari  is  both  entertaining  and  full  of  valiinble 
infinDatian,  not  to  be  obtained  elsenhere ;  and  the  book,  heretofore  so 
mireadahlfl,  has  been  reprinted  in  an  economical  and  poitable  form  by 
Ifflnonnier  of  Florence,  1850-53.  This  edition  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
WQierto  published,  each  Life  being  accompanied  by  copious  notes,  jiointing 
ont,  smongat  other  things,  where  the  different  works  of  art  mentioned  by 
Twari  sro  now  to  bo  fonu'l." 

"Tlieplan  of  the  book  was  suggested  in  n  familiar  conversation  which' 
l«k  place  at  Naples,  somewhile  in  the  year  1644,  at  a  supper  in  the  housu 
of  the  Cardinal  Fameso.  Amongst  the  company  was  Paolo  Giovio,  who 
tad  Iten  eomiiosed  his  well-known  work,  the  '  Vitio  lilustrium  Viroinim.' 
.  Ttie  book  doea  not  appear  to  hare  been  published,  but  it  had  probably  beau 
j  ormlaied  in  waanscript,  as  was  then  much  the  custom  in  the  literary 
I  WirU.  Giovio  wished  to  append  a  bii^^phy  of  artists  from  the  time  of 
I  Cunabue,  upon  whose  produotious,  as  Vasari  says,  he  began  to  diacoiirao 
nth  jadgment  and  knowledge  of  art,  making,  however,  terrible  mistakes 
'  "Mitesiject  to  the  artists  themselves,  confounding  names,  surnames,  birth- 
^iiees,  and  specimens.  In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  Cardinal,  Yasari 
"^ed  that  anch  a  Kography  would  be  very  instructive,  if  compilsd  with 
"^CitiScy;  and  the  company,  amongst  whom  was  Amiibal  Caro,  joined  in 
"fKing  him  to  imdertake  the  task  of  giving  a  better  outline  to  Giovio. 
Tbia  he  did.  And  he  perfonned  his.  task  so  patisfactorily,  that,  when  the 
llffitch  was  presented  to  Giovio,  the  latter  declined  using  it,  and  advised 
Vasari  to  oomplct«  the  book  for  himself. 

"  Vasari,  ever  mace  his  youth,  had  been  collecting  mat^iiala  for  such  a 
foti,  yet  the  instinct  of  authorship  was  not  strong  ujion  him.  He  hesi- 
tated— asked  atlvice — a  rare  thing  in  authors — and  what  is  still  more  rare, 
lie  took  it ;  and  his  advisers  were  sound— Annibal  Caro,  Moka,  Tolomei ; 
and  he  worked  diligently,  until,  being  lurged  by  Cosmo  to  bring  it  out,  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  the  gmnd-ducal  press,  and  under  the  special 
aospicea  of  bis  patron.  In  this  first  edition  he  inserted  no  Life  of  any  con- 
temporary, excepting  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  received  the  presentation 

■  An  Engllih  (rMlslillon  of  Vaiari,  by  Mr.  I.  Foriler,  in  a  chMp  and  potublo  torm, 
ua  twen  pnbllabBd  bj  Bobo  in  IBBl,  but  11  unly  containa  Oie  originaT  [eiL     We  any  laae 
bo  opponQnlly  bcro  of  reeonunenLllnB  lo  our  liellnn  readers  tbe  collcclionof  Clnaiidal  Worits 
loMlabed  bf  Ltmoonlor  at  Florentet  great  miuii  bave  been  taken  Is  edlling  eorb  "o^^— 
he  most  apnrqved  loiia  have  been  sdopltd.  and  the  puhHcation  niperintendMl'Sifti  tnactw. 
llnmT  chaiaoMM  in  Ihoir  differenl  dcp.irlfflenli;  ill  jdditior  to  wtlth  11*  «oi\ii  tie  -eAowA 
n  a  cl(«r  tn»,  nnd  bi  «  jwrt»(r/e  ("JBojo.)  form  :    Ibe  colletll™  cnftnaCBB  Treale,  YW.TWt'o., 
:^Ba,Atiatla,aiiartal  amongst  IbenoeU;  MadiinTelli,  Vorri,  Amnrt,  CitoUtt,'BB.t\n\,GnSi\.fcAa 
"""*".£?  ^*'°'*™'  ^"^•'™'''t  Ba'boof  thaliic^rapliera;  aufl  mort  ot  ttie  TOeKis* 
S!-S°^S^j  nSw'n^=  ?  ,f  CMt»o  niDoh  Bplendont  on  the  lCiUuiV\Vittti.m>:ol  \itti «' 
amr— """On'.  »n»i/,  HB33lDi,  Azeglio,  Gaeram,  io.  *=. 
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copy  witli  great  pleasure,  testifying  his  gratitude  by  a  sonnet,  a  thing,  like 
most  complimentary  poems,  a  column  of  fine  words,  containing  an  iirfinite- 
simal  quantity  of  meaning.     Still  the  sonnet  was  a  high  token  of  approba- 
tion, and  it  increased  the  intimacy  subsisting  between  them ;   and  this 
friendship  enabled  Vasari  to  profit  the  more  by  the  verbal  informatica 
received  from  Michael  Angelo,  as  well  as  by  his  correspondence.     Other 
valuable  materials  Vasari  obtained  from  the  manuscripts  of  Ghirlandajo, 
Ghiberti,  Rafael  d'Urbino,  and  many  more  who  are  not  named.     It  wastiie 
custom  in  Florence  for  the  heads  of  families  to  keep  a  book  of  remem* 
brances — *  ricordi,'  as  they  were  termed — of  the  events  happening  to  thein- 
selves,  their  children,  and  kindred ;  and  from  these  memorials  he  gleaned 
abundantly.     Vasari  was  also  well  versed  in  the  general  and  particulac 
history  of  Tuscany  and  the  adjoining  states  ;  but  besides  these  sources,  all 
the  traditions  of  art  were  yet  rife  and  lively,  and  much  information  of  thfl 
greatest  importance  had  been  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth.     The 
chain  of  tradition,  if  once  broken,  can  never  be  replaced.     Interesting  as 
such  traditions  of  art  may  be  in  relation  to  the  personal  anecdotes  they  pre- 
serve, they  were  perhaps  even  more  important  with  respect  to  the  know- 
ledge which  they  imparted  of  the  mechanical  proceedings  employed  by  the 
artists,  the  identification  of  the  portraits  introduced  in  historical  subjects, 
and  the  meaning  of  allegorical  compositions,  without  which  many  would 
have  remained    unintelligible  mysteries— enigmas  to  be  gazed  at,   and 
nothing  more — like  hieroglyphics  of  which  the  key  is  lost.     For  example, 
the  great  fresco  of  Simon  Memmi  in  the  ancient  chapterhouse  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  representing  the  Church  Militant,  in  which  the  portraits  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura  are  introduced,  would,  without  this  aid,  be  completely 
inexplicable." — Quart,  Review,  vol.  Ixvi.  art.  1. 

Vasari  is,  however,  unmethodical,  and  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Tuscan  school ;  dates  are  frequently  wanting  or  given  inc-orrectly,  and 
his  works  need  a  continuation  through  subsequent  periods.  Those  who  re- 
quire a  succinct  compendium  of  the  history  of  Italian  painting  will  find 
what  they  need  in  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting,  edited  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  with  numerous  and  well-executed  illustrations  of  the 
most  celebrated  paintings  refen-ed  to  in  it. 

Ixinzi  gives  more  ample  particulars,  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  man= 
ner  in  which  the  different  schools  are  grouped  together  by  him,  and  an 
edition  has  been  published  in  small  and  portable  volumes ;  but  his  more 
methodical  work  does  not  possess  the  charm  or  interest  of  Vasari's  bio- 
graphies. 

As  a  portable  compendium  on  Italian  painters  the  traveller  will  find  no 
work  in  a  small  space  so  useful  as  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Italia/ti 
Painters,  by  Miss  Farquhar  (1  vol.  12mo.,  Mun*ay,  1855):  indeed  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  companion  or  supplement  to  the  Handbooks 
of  Italy ;  except  in  rare  cases  the  artist  even  will  find  in  it  all  the  bio- 
graphical details  necessary  for  his  purpose,  with  indications  of  the  principal 
works  of  each  painter,  and  a  very  clear  view  of  the  connexion  of  the 
different  schools  with  each  other. 

The  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  lover  of  Italian  art.  The  execution  of  the  drawings,  and  coloured 
copies  of  paintings  of  the  great  masters,  make  them  acceptable  to  all,  and 
their  marvellously  low  nrice  places  them  within  the  means  of  most  travellers. 


taly  eacii  grcitt  Bcbool  has  liad  its  historiiin  ;  and  there  is  Ectircely  nn 
of  nole  who  has  not  had  his  Bejiarate  biogrnpher,  wLo  may  be 
y  constittcd  by  the  traveller.  The  Italian  tmaslation  of  Quatrt- 
ie  Quina/'a  Life  of  Eaphael,  by  Longbcna,  is  raloablc,  from  (he 
^dons  of  the  translator. 

se  who  read  Germaa  will  derive  much  information  from  Jiumohr't 
48eht  Formlmngen,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  curions  matter 
nng  eariy  Tuscan  art  j  and  Fasaayant's  Life  of  Iiap}iael.  Mnller's 
j!ogi«  der  Kunst  is  also  a  good  guide  for  the  works  of  art  generally. 
iffnara  is  the  principal  authority  oc  Italian  sculpture ;  there  \a  no 
general  one  that  can  be  recommended.  It  is  bnlky,  osi-'onsive, 
complete  i  we  notice  it  merely  as  a  hook  to  be  consulted. 
TOtitre. — Qinguaie  ia  ao  interesting,  though  not  always  a  faithful 
;  but  perhaps,  for  the  general  reader,  none  better  can  be  found. 

ropntation  aoquirsd  hy  Roacos'a  Ijtnnxo  de'  Mfdicivaa,  in  soroo 
.  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  But  lioscoe  ia  always 
I,  and,  so  far  as  literary  history  is  concerned,  fairly  ooircct.     The 

edition  of  Koscoe's  Leo  X.  is  valuable  from  the  notes  appended 
y  Tioozzi. 

uumi'i  Novel,  The  Promessi  Sposi,  will  add  much  interest  to  the 
y  of  KDlan  and  its  vicinity. 

.t«'i  Divimi  Commedia,  the  small  edition  with  notes  by  Costa  and 
li,  Florence,  published  by  Lcmonnier  at  Florence,  mil  be  found  the 
mnvenient. 


10.— Maps  of  Italy. 

eral. — The  best  general  Maps  of  Italy  arc  those  of  Cerri  andOrgiazzi, 
ey  are  both  incorrect  in  the  topographical  details.  The  same  obser- 
applies   to  nearly  all   the   Maps  of  Italy   published  in  England, 


^ 
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General  Alberto  de  la  Marmora  has  published  a  magnificent  Map  of 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  two  large  sheets,  which  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  talents,  patriotism,  and  liberality  of  that  nobleman,  who  has 
been  for  several  years  engaged  on  it,  and  completed  the  whole  of  the 
surveys,  almost  at  his  own  expense. 

Venetian-Lombardy. — The  Austrian  Government  has  published  a  very 
detailed  and  beautiful  Map  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  in 
80  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  bs&sO)  and  a  reduction  of  it  in  4  on  that  of 
jwViro ;  the  latter  contains  everything  necessary  for  the  ordinary  traveller, 
like  all  the  Maps  published  by  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Geographical 
Engineers  at  Vienna;  they  may  be  procured  at  Artaria's,  Via  di  St. 
Margarita,  Milan. 

Parma  and  Piacenza,  Modena. — ^Very  accurate  Maps  of  these  duchies, 
on  a  similar  scale  to  that  of  the  great  Map  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, have  been  also  published  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Tuscany, — The  Austrian  Government  has  completed  the  publication, 
on  a  scale  of  ^^,  of  its  surveys  of  Central  Italy.  The  Map  of  Tuscany 
by  the  late  Padre  Inghirami,  in  4  sheets,  is  very  good,  and,  before  the 
Austrian  Survey,  was  by  far  the  best :  it  is  sometimes  erroneous  in  its 
topographical  details ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
single  individual,  who,  almost  unaided  by  his  Government,  not  only 
made  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  country,  but  executed  the  topo- 
graphical drawing,  the  highest  praise  is  to  be  given  to  its  reverend  author, 
one  of  a  family  whose  members  have  been  long  known  for  their  learning, 
and  their  services  to  Italian  literature  and  science.  A  very  useful  reduc- 
tion in  one  sheet  of  Inghirami's  Map  has  been  published  at  Florence 
by  Segato, 

Signer  Zuccagni  Orlandini  published  some  years  since  an  Atlas  of  Tus- 
cany, divided  into  valleys,  a  convenient  arrangement  enough,  with  very 
useful  statistical  details  at  the  time  respecting  each  valley ;  the  Map  or 
topographical  part  is  copied  from  Inghirami. 

As  to  Zuccagni's  voluminous  and  expensive  work  on  the  Geography  of 
Italy  (^Corografia  deW  Italia),  the  Maps  are  compiled  from  more  original 
works,  often  with  little  criticism  or  judgment,  and  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  more  recent  Austrian  surveys. 

The  French  D^pdt  de  la  Marine  has  recently  completed  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  Italy  from  the  Var  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  has  published 
the  Charts  of  Liguria  and  Tuscany,  with  detailed  plans  of  their  harbours, 
&c. ;  they  embrace  not  only  the  coast-line  of  the  continent,  but  the  islands 
of  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  lying  off  it — Gorgona,  Elba,  Giglio,  Monte 
Cristo,  Fianosa,  and  Gianutri. 

The  traveller  will  find  at  Artaria's  shop  in  Milau,  and  in  Turin  at 
Maggi's,  most  of  the  Maps  of  Italy  that  have  been  published,  save  those 
of  Tuscany  and  Naples,  which  can  rarely  be  procured  out  of  their  respec- 
tive capitals. 


11. — Objects  to  be  Noticed. 

Within  the  districts  described  in  this  volume,  the  supposed  Phoenician 
edifices  in  Sardinia,  and  some  few  Celtic  remains  in  Piedmont  and  the 


1  liiUa,  are  the  only  vestiges  aaterinr   to   the   Roman   doiiiina- 

V  To  the  era  of  tha  Empire  belong  the  nraplii theatre  and  gftl«s  of  Verona, 
the  theatre  at  Vicenza,  the  villa  of  CntulluE  ou  the  Lake  of  Garda,   the 
'    udi  of  Sosa,  tlie  ruins  of  Tetleja,  tlie  culumne  of  San  Lorenzo  al;  Milan, 
tbe  temple  at  Bresoia,  and  tha  aiaphitheatre  of  Padua.     Amongst  the  edi- 
'   Sees  of  the  Ilotnau  period,  the  amphitheatre  at  Veronais  themost  roiuark- 
I   Able ;  the  arch  of  Suaa  is  the  oldest ;  the  other  vestisea  belong  to  tlie  later 
I   Bmparors ;.  but  none  are  In  a  very  pure  stjle  of  architecture.     The  only 
i»ea  which  we  can  aacribe  to  the  Augustan  age  (the  arch  of  SuMi,  and  the 
Trophica  of  Angiistuii  at  Turhia  near  Nice)  are  rude  in  taste.     To  the  Im- 
perial times  belong  the  buried  city  of  Veileia — the  I'ompeii  of  Northern 
Italy— and  the  ruins  of  Industria  and  of  Lnni. 

Araongst  the  museums  of  antiquities,  the  OaSeria  Seale  of  Florence 
stands  pre-eminent.  Turin,  inferior  in  other  departments,  has  one  of  , 
the  rieheat  collections  in  Europe  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  raa- 
seums  of  I'srma,  Bologna,  and  Yeroua,  and  particularly  of  Brescia,  | 
are  of  considerable  local  importance.  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  though 
uot,  strictly  speaking,  a  museum,  is  a  precious  depository  of  ancient  art. 
Of  Christian  antiquities  during  Roman  times,  or  of  the  remoter  period  of  tiie 
middle  a^^e^  Ravenna  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  early  ecclesiastical  edifices ; 
Milan,  Verona,  and  Fisa  offer  also  remarkable  veBtiges.  The  Baptisteriee 
of  Ravenna,  Novara,  and  Farma,  perhaps,  also  belong  to  this  class,  hnt 
"""'  B  is  much  difficulty  about  their  date.— St.  Mark's  Church,  at  Venice, 
U9  a  class  of  its  own. 
Ulhough  frequently  much  altered,  northern  Italy  iibounds  in  magnifi-  | 
But  specimens  of  the  Lombard  style,  so  strangely  called  Mornunesijue,  a 
kriety  of  which  is  familiarly  known  amongat  us  as  Normau.  The  cathe- 
'  drals  of  Verona,  Famia,  and  Modena,  and  the  conventual  churches 
of  San  Zeno  (Verona),  San  Miniato  (Florence),  San  Michele  (Favia), 
are  peculiarly  remarkable.  Most  of  the  larger  Lombard  cliurcben  are 
interesting  from  the  symbolical  sculptures  on  the  facades,  as  well  bb 
from  flieir  impressive  grandeur.  This  I*mbard  style  was  never  entirely 
superseded  in  Italy  till  the  revival  of  classical  architecture :  and,  generally 
spealung,  so  many  schools  and  styles  had  a  coeval  axiatence  in  Italy, 
that  the  data  by  which  we  judge  of  the  age  of  a  building  in  French  or 
Englnnd  lose  much  of  their  certainty  when  applied  here. 

Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture  in  Italy  ej^ibits  itself  in  many  marked 
varieties,  and  four  diatinct  schools  may  be  observed  :  (J.)  The  2'tf('cnn- 
Oolhu:,  remarkable  iu  the  earlier  periods  for  ita  simplicity,  and  in  the  latter 
for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  forma.  (2.)  The  Venetian- Oothie,  of  which 
the  great  type  is  the  Palazzo  Ducale  at  Venice,  and  which  may  be  traced  as 
farweatas  lireacia.  (3.)  The  (Jenwist^Gottic,  more  than  any  other  diwioaing  j 
an  imitation  of  the  Arabian  or  Saracenic  models.  (4.)  The  Lontbard-  ' 
Gtdhie,  au  exuberant  variety  of  the  Freneh  and  German,  and  which,  in  the 
Suomu  of  Milan,  sjid  Certosa  of  Pavia,  attained  traiiBCondent  excellence.* 

•  FoTDOTedttiiledlnroniuIlangnllieiJinenntBliLeBol'aKhlmtiireiHlnlUiliiIUlI'nrdlla 

n»t  refer  onr  miderB  to  Mr.  FerpisBMi't  Seantiftil  'lllurtrsleil  H«iSbook  gf 

ola.  Bvo.,  IS6B)i   to  Mr.  UnAin'n  •SIbiim  of  VfniM,'  and  Slin>or  BclvaliBi-« 
[or  at  eaamot  Ihil  cMt;  Id  Mr.  Stni^t*!  wutk  rnilllcil'  Brick  ami  M>cb\t  hnUM<:U»K.| 
j-fl  vd.  Svo,  1BS611  aim  for  iheenvly  Chrlalinn  rfifices  loMr.  QaftsX.n\ei':»\«lJ 
rn  die  tfcelHlu Ileal  Aicfailulure  urilulf,  and  InCuDliui's'TeinDlChitelXmV  'V^^luVll 
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XX vi  11. — Objects  to  he  Noticed.  Introd. 

Connected  with  the  Italian  churches,  the  OampanUi,  or  bell-towers, 
often  detached,  constitute  a  remarkable  feature.  Those  of  Venice  and  of 
Florence  are  familiarly  known ;  the  latter  has  no  equal  for  beauty.  The 
Campanili  of  Cremona  and  Modena  deserve  attention,  and  in  all  cases  they 
form  a  characteristic  and  pleasing  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Italy.  The 
Circular  Bell-towers  of  Ravenna,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all,  are 
peculiar  to  that  celebrated  city. 

So  much  for  the  styles  which  we  commonly,  though  not  quite  accurately, 
term  mediaeval.  During  their  prevalence  in  Italy  an  imitation  of  Roman 
or  classical  architecture  had  never  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  had  not  hem 
usefully  reintroduced  till  the  times  of  BruneUeschi  and  of  L,  B,  AlbertL 
The  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence  are  noble 
examples  of  the  genius  of  the  first  of  these  great  men.  He  also  possessed 
great  influence  throughout  Italy,  though  few  direct  imitations  of  his  style 
appear  out  of  his  native  city.  Brunelleschi's  tendency  is  to  assimilate 
his  Italian  to  the  Lombard.  But  others  united  the  Italian  to  somewhat 
of  Gothic  feeling,  after  the  manner  which  in  France  has  been  termed  the 
style  of  the  Renaissance ;  and  this  style  in  Italy  has  great  elegance. 
The  facade  of  the  Certosa  of  Pa  via  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example ;  but 
it  is  more  generally  discernible  in  subsidiary  portions,  in  chapels,  and  in 
tombs.  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  one  of  whose  best  works  will  be  found  at 
Mantua  (Sant*  Andrea),  bestowed  extraordinary  thought  upon  church 
architecture  :  whilst  Sanmicheli,  Scammozziy  and  Polladio  more  peculiarly 
excelled  in  their  civil  buildings,  which  form  the  chief  ornaments  of  Vi- 
cenza  and  Venice.  The  traveller  should  observe  the  edifices  of  Turin 
which  belong  to  a  much  later  period. 

Domestic  architecture^  in  Italy,  affords  a  high  interest.  Its  progress 
may  be  traced  at  least  from  the  15th  century.  The  interiors  of  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance^  which  are  frequently  well  preserved — ^and  Mantua  may 
be  instanced  as  affording  a  remarkable  example — should  be  well  examined, 
and  will  well  repay  this  study ;  as  also  will  some  of  the  palaces  of  Genoa. 
In  Venice,  besides  the  great  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
architect  in  adapting  his  plans  to  their  confined  and  untoward  sites  will 
often  be  found  peculiarly  interesting.  At  Verona  buildings  of  this  class 
have  a  character  of  their  own,  of  strength  and  elegance  imited  in  the 
details.     Florence  excels  in  the  colossal  grandeur  of  its  palaces. 

The  municipal  buildings  of  Lombardy  are  of  great  and  varied  merit. 
In  the  Town-halls,  or  BrdettoSj  of  Oomo,  Bergamo,  Monzay  and  Brescia,  the 
beauty  of  the  structures  is  enhanced  by  their  varied  styles  of  decoration,  • 

The  ancient  military  architecture  of  Italy  has  been  little  attended  to  by 
travellers.  Northern  Italy  abounds  in  noble  mediaeval  strongholds  and  forti- 
fications. The  Scaligerian  castles  in  and  about  Verona  are  peculiarly  grand ; 
and  the  Modenese  are  not  only  curious  in  themselves,  but  interesting  as 
being  amongst  the  objects  which  first  tinged  the  mind  of  Arioslo  with  his 
fondness  for  tales  of  chivalry.  In  Italy,  also,  will  be  found  the  earliest 
examples  of  regular  fortification,  by  which  all  the  ancient  modes  of  de- 
fence were  superseded. 

Sculpture  in  Italy  offers  a  vast  number  of  objects  of  the  highest  inte- 
rest. The  names  of  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  of  Mino  da  Fiesole,  of 
Bambaja,  of  Donatello,  of  Orgagna,  of  Ghiberti,  and  of  Michel  Angelo,  are 
of  world-wide  celebrity;  but  the  merits  of  many  second-rate  Italian  sculp- 


r^ment  of  Lvm,  deUa  Itobbia  out  of  Tuacany,  or  of  liarabaja  out 
Ian  aud  Pavia ;  very  few  worka  of  Mino  da  Fieuile  out  of  Florence 
icBole ;  no  work  of  BegartUi  oat  of  Panna  and  Modena.     They  liavo 

been  multiplied  by  casta,  and,  when  engraved,  the  representations 
xea  most  inadequate. 

rking  in  the  precious  metals  was  a  branch  of  the  sculptor'a  art,  or, 
■uld  be  better  said,  trade,  for,  in  the  earlier  periods  at  least,  tbey 
ed  it  as  a  CT^t.  Some  mitgnificent  specimens,  in  which  ennmell^ 
and  jei^la  are  introduced,  exist  as  paU,  or  palliolti,  altar-fronts  or 
Dgi.     I'hose  of  San  Hajco  at  Yenioe,  of  Sont'  Anibro^o  at  Milao, 

&ptistery  at  Florence,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Piatoia,  are  amongst  the 
remarkable.  Many  apecimena  of  the  same  description,  together  with 
:  offerings,  cups,  veaaels,  aad  the  like,  arc  Btill  preserved  in  the 
dea  of  the  churcheg. 

J  early  and  fine  apecimens  of  mtuak,  formed  of  prisma  of  coloured 
led  opaque  giaas,  or  enamel,  will  be  found  at  Milan  ^an  Ambrogto 
au  Loronao),  Lucca  (San  Prediaoo),  Pisa  (Duomo),  Florence  (Ban- 
■  and  San  Miniato),  Venice  (San  Marco  aad  'i'orcello),  and  cajiecially 
'enna,  where  the  finest  and  oldest  works  of  the  kind  exist,  dating  as 
3k  as  the  6th  cent.  The  art  continued  to  be  practised  at  Venice  till 
5th  century,  but  not  so  late  in  Lombardy  or  in  Tuacany.  At 
B  and  Cremona,  alao,  are  some  curious  Bpecimena  of  early  Chriatian 
.ted  pavements.  In  Tuscany,  about  the  13thceiitnry,  a  richer  kind  of 
:ig  waa  introduced,  employing  serpentine,  porphyry,  and  varioua 
ed  marbles,  as  at  l^sa  (Duomo  and  Baptistery),  Plorence  (Uaptistery 
an  Miuialo),  which  mode  of  workmanship  seems  to  have  been  iin- 
I  into  the  present  beautiful  Florentine  mosaic  in  pietra  dura.  This 
posed  of  rich  natural  mineral  productions,  and  of  the  finest  marbles, 
lay  be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  Medicean  Chapel  of 
arenzo  (Florence),  and  at  the  Certoaa  of  Pavia. 
^ataagga^w^Xtoly.ia emMidingly  bMntlfnj.    In  the  cathedrals  of  _ 
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xxviii  12. — Music,  fetrod. 

denial  of  all  this  would  be  as  uofair  to  the  genius  of  a  country  which  has 
been  always  spontaneous,  no  less  than  elaborate,  as  the  sweeping  expecta- 
tion is  ridiculous,  a  word  or  two  may  in  some  degree  protect  the  tourist 
from  disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  a 
declamatory  style  of  dramatic  singing,  in  which  the  old  French  usages 
(reviled  by  the  Bumeys^nd  Walpoles)  are  more  nearly  approached  than  is 
agreeable  to  cultivated  taste.  Next  he  must  recollect  that,  save  in  the 
winter  and  at  Carnival  times,  he  will  fall  upon  the  bad  opera  season  at  the 
great  theatres  of  Milan  and  Venice  (*  La  Fenice'  indeed  is  not  open  in 
autumn).  At  the  fairs  a  *  star  or  two'  are  generally  secured  to  add  their 
attractions  to  the  manager's  bill  of  fare ;  and  at  the  second-class  towns, 
such  as  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  there  is  a  chance  of  tolerable  average 
companies,  but  hardly  singers  of  *  ]irimo  cartello.'  The  best  assembk^e, 
I  have  been  told,  is  generally  at  Trieste,  early  in  September.  In  the 
churches,  even  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  and  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  the  i)erform- 
ances  on  high  days  and  holidays  are  nothing  short  of  disastrous.  All  trace, 
moreover,  of  the  fine  unaccompanied  church  music  of  Italy,  most  of  which 
was  perpetuated  by  MS.  copies,  has  vanished  from  the  shops.  Lastly, 
though  Italy  produces  surpassing  instrumentalists,  the  taste  for  instru- 
mental music  hardly  secures  sufficient  to  maintain  them  at  home.  I  never 
heard  of  an  orchestral  concert,  or  saw  sign  of  a  single  new  composition, 
save  fantasias  on  the  favourite  opera  themes.  This  does  not  sound  very 
tempting :  and  yet  the  dilettante  who  troubles  himself  to  seek,  will,  1 
think,  discern  that  the  sense  of  tune  among  the  people  is  still  living ;  and 
when  he  recollects  that  Bossini  sprang  up  to  amaze  Europe,  at  a  time 
little  more  promising  than  the  present,  will  pause  ere  he  echoes  the  com- 
mon growl,  *  There  is  no  more  music  in  Italy.' " — E,  F,  C, 


la.—Skdeton  Toiirs. 


-A  FEW  SKELETON  TOURS  THUOITGII  NORTH 
ITALY. 


Tlie  figures  aflcr  each  atBtiDa  denote  the  number  of  dnvs  finpluyed  not 
onlj  in  arriving  from  the  Jaat  plai;e  noted,  hut  ttie  tiu^e  lo  he  cmplojed 
in  Eight-seeins.  In  th«  descrlptrnn  of  alt  the  larger  towns,  n  list  of  the 
objects  mofit  deserringof  the  traveller'i  attention  iagivaii  in  their  topo- 
graphical order. 


ItaBT  TouE — or  ABOUT  Tbbbe  Months 

VIBITIKB    EVEBYTHIK1   MOtfl 


Puris  to  Tnritt      1 

I   Turin     stay    i 

Fineralo  and  Vandois  Vallejs   . .     : 

Bxclmiom  in  the  Ticinity  at  Tu. 
rin — to  Hacoiiigi,  CoriuugnolB, 
and  Ctmeo        : 

Turin  to  Aati  and  Alexandria   . .     '. 

Alexandria  to  Acqni 

Alexaiidria  to  Veroolll  bj  Cosala 

Battle-fields  of  Falcstro  to  No- 

Kovara  to  Maguuta,  and  return 
to  Novara  and  Aroiia 

Excur^na  on  the  Laga  Mag- 
giore ;  journey  to  Laveuo, 
Varese,  and  Como ! 

Sxcoiaions  on  the  Lake  of  Como 
and  Lugano,  and  jom^e;  lo 
MilBn 

Milan     stay 

Milan  to  Pavia 

Milan  lo  Monxa  and  Lecco 

Lecco  to  Bergamo       

Be^amo  lo  IwOTera,  and  Iiake  of 
law ! 

Brescia 

Deseuzano,  and  excuraiona  to  Bal- 

ferino,  and  on  the  Luke  of  Qarda 

Peachiera  and  Verona..      ..  stay    1 

Mantua  ..  

Viconzn  to  Pudua         

Padua  and  Eugancati  Hills 

Kxcuraions  to  Treviso.  Cuoc- 
gliano,  Udiui',  and  Tneete     , .     : 


Ketnm  to  Venice  by  Stoanipr  or 

Bail 

Jiiuroey  to  FL>rrarn      . .  and  stay 

Bologua stay 

Journey  lo  Ravenna    ..  and  stay 

Ravunnu  to  Rimini 

Rimini  lo  CesenB,  Forli,  Faonza, 

and    Imola.    and    return     lo 

Bologna     

Bolofjna  to  Modentt  and  Pamui 
Parma  (stay),  with  eicnrsion  to 

Colomo,  sic 

Parma,  to  Piaoeozo,  slopping  at 

Borgo  8,  Donino,  with  cxcoi^ 

Blon  to  VcUetja         

Piacenza  to  Genoa,  atopping  at 

Tortona  and  Caateggio    . . 

Genoa stay 

Genoa  to  Leghorn  and  Florence 

Piaa  and  Florence       

Florence  and  environs,  including 

oxcuraion  to  Valonibrosa 
Florenco  lo  Lucca,  stopping  at 

Piatoia  and  Prato     

Lucca 

Pietraaanta,  Maaaa  Can'ara,  and 

Spcazia      

S|)ezzia  to  Genoa         

Genoa  to  Nice      

Nioe       

Toulon,  slopping  at  Frdjus  and 

Toulon       

Toulon  to  Marseilles 

Marseillca  to  Poria      
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13. — Skeleton  Tours, 


Introd. 


Second  Toub — of  about  Seven  Weeks  in  North  Italy. 


Days. 

Paris  to  Turin      . .    - . .  and  stay  4 

Turin  to  Novara,  by  Vercelli    . .  1 

Yercelli  to  Alexandria,  by  Casale  1 

Novara  and  Arona      1 

Excursion  on  Lago  Maggiore    . .  2 

Arona  to  Milan,  by  Magenta     . .  1 
Milan  (stay),  with  excursions  to 

Gomo,  Monza,  and  Pavia        . .  6 

Milan  to  Bergamo  and  Brescia  . .  1 
Brescia  to  Desenzano,  with  ex- 
cursion  to    Solferino,   and  on 

the  Lago  di  Gkirda 3 

Verona and  stay  1 

Mantua 1 

Verona  to  Padua  Cand  stay),  by 

Vicenza,  and  to  Venice  , .      . .  2 


Days. 

Venice 3 

Venice  to  Ferrara        . .  and  stay  2 

Bologna 3 

Bologna  to  Kavenna 2 

Kavenna  to  Rimini      1 

Kimini  to  Bologna       2 

Bologna  to  Modena  and  Parma  2 

Parma  to  Piacenza      1 

Piacenza  to  Genoa,  by  Alexandria  1 

Genoa 2 

Genoa  to  Nice      ..      ..      ..      ..  2 

Nice  to  Toulon 2 

Nice  to  Paris,  by  Marseilles      . .  2 
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Third  Tour — op  about  Six  Weeks,  entering  Italy  by  Venice. 


Venice 3 

Padua 1 

Ferrara 1 

Bologna 2 

Kavenna        2 

Forli  and  Faienza       1 

Bologna  and  Modena 1 

Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza  . .  3 
Piacenza  to  Alessandria  and  Mi- 
lan        1 

Milan  (stay),  and  visits  to  Monza, 

Como,  and  Pavia     5 

Milan  to  Bergamo  and  Brescia  . .  2 
Brescia  to  Lake  of  Gturda,  Sol- 
ferino, and  Verona 2 


Verona  to  Vicenza  and  back     . .  1 

Verona  to  Mantua       1 

Mantua  to  Cremona 1 

Cremona  to  Milan,  by  Lodi        . .  1 
Milan  to  Novara  and  Lago  Mag- 
giore, Magenta,  &c 2 

Novara  to  Turin,  by  Vercelli     . .  1 

Turin      2 

Turin  to  Grenoa    . .      . .  and  stay  3 

Genoa  to  Nice      2 

Nice  to  Toulon  and  Marseilles  . .  2 

Marseilles,  by  Lyons,  to  Paris   . .  2 
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Tour  of  about  Three  Weeks  through  a  part  of  Northern  Italy, 
after  visiting  switzerland,  and  returning  to  england  through 
Germany. 


Turin  from  Geneva     . .  and  stay  3 
Milan  (and  stay),  visiting  Novara 

and  Magenta 3 

Pavia      1 

Bergamo  and  Brescia 1^ 

Solferino  and  Verona  . «      . .      . .  2 

Mantua  .  <  ■    •  <      1 

Vicenza,  Padua,  to  Venice  (and 

^^rJ 3 


Treviso,  Udine,  and  Trieste 

Vienna 

To  London  or  Paris,  by  Munich, 
Augsbourg,  Frankfort,  Heidel- 
berg, Mfiyence,  Cologne,  and 
Ostend       


2 
I 
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Talles  of  Currency. 


Tables  of  Foreign  Coins  reduced  into  the  differat  Carrenciee  of  Italy, 
at  the  par  of  exchange. 


English  SoToroign  . 
Cnlwn  of  5  ShiUi 
ShiUing    .     .     , 

Froncji       Napoleon      d'Or 


Auatriaa  or  Miianese  Li 
Crown  of  6  Lira 
GoldSovraaft    .     . 


Tuscan  Scudo  of  1 0  Psula . 

Dena  of  !o  Pauls  .      . 

Panl 

Florin 

Romsii  Doppia,  gold     .     . 

Scudo,  10  I^ula      .     . 

Paul 

Neapolitan  Onda  of  3 
Ducitta 

Scudo  of  12  Carlini    , 

Cwlluo 


(iUSTBIAN)  CURBEKCr. 


Engliih  SoTBreign 
fcT"        Crown .    . 
^H      Bliilling    . 
^BtUicb  Napoleon  d  <Ji 
^^H       5  franc  piece 
^^P-  - 1  ditto 

^K      Scudo  of  lOPuuU 

Engliah  Sovereign    .     , 

Shilling  .... 
French  Napoleon  .  . 
5  franc  piece  .  . 
1  franc  diUo  .  . 
D  Doppia  since  133: 
FSaudo  of  !U  Pauls 


Tusii 


Florin 
Roman  Dcppia 

Scudo  of  10  Pauls 

Paul 
Neai  ulitan  Oncm 

Scudo  of  12  Carhni 

Carlmo 


Roman  Paul     .... 
Neapolitan  Oncia      .     . 

!  Scudo  of  12  Carlini 

Cai'Iino      .... 
MilauoEo  Sovran  a,  gold 
:  Scudo  of  6  Lira      . 
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TdfyUs  of  Currency* 


Introd. 


Table  \, -^English  Money  reduced  to  an  equivalent  Value  in  the  Money  of 

the  several  States  of  North  Italy, 


English 
Money, 

Lira  Nova 
or  Franc. 

Austrian 
Lira. 

Tuscan 

hk:udi, 

Pauls,  and 

Grazie. 

English 
Money, 

Lira  Nova 
or  Franc. 

Austrian 
Lira. 

Tuscan 

Scudi, 

Pauls,  and 

Grazie. 

£.  s. 
0  0 

d. 

I 

Lira  cent. 

0  m 

Lira  cent. 
0  12 

Sc.  pi.  gr. 
0  0  li 

£. 
5 

s. 

0 

d, 
0 

Lira  cent. 
126   5 

Lira  cent. 
145  00 

Sc.  pl.gr. 
22  5  0 

0  0 

2 

0  21 

0  24 

0  0  3 

6 

0 

0 

151 

26 

174 

00 

27  0  0 

0  0 

4 

0  42 

0  48 

0  0  6 

0 

0 

176 

47 

203 

00 

31  5  0 

0  0 

6 

0  63 

0  72 

0  1  1 

8 

0 

0 

201 

6i8 

232 

00 

36  0  0 

0  1 

0 

1  26 

1  44 

0  2  2 
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00 
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The  Lira  Nnova  d' Italia,  equivalent  to  the  French  Franc,  is  the  current  coin 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  North  Italy. 

The  Austrian  Lira,  equal  to  84  centimes  of  the  Lira  Nova,  and  the  Florin  of 
3  Lire,  are  current  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  and  are  taken,  without  deduc- 
tion, in  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Papal  States. 

The  above  Table  has  been  calculated  at  the  par  of  exchange,  i.  e,  at  the  com- 
parative intrinsic  values  of  the  precious  metals  contained  in  the  English 
sovereign  and  the  different  foreign  coins  comprised  in  it. 


TaMfs  of  Carrencif. 


—  CuTTency  oftht  different  Italian  Btatei  reditced  into  Emjliah 
Money,  at  the  par  0/ e3:<:ha}ige. 
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Measures  of  Distances, 


Introd^ 


Table  3. — Showing  the  Value  of  the  different  Measures  of  Distances  employed 
in  Italy y  reduced  to  English  statute  Miles,  Furlongs,  and  Yards, 


Fore^n  Distances. 

Reduced  to  Kn<(li8h. 

Foreign  Distances. 

English, 

Yardn. 

Milw.Furl.Yd». 

Miles. 

Furl.  Tifa. 

Geographical  mile     . 

2,025i 

1 

1      45* 

French  Myriametre   . 

10,936 

6 

1     156  , 

Piedmontese  Post     ,     .     . 

4 

4      168 

Piedmontese  Mile     . 

2,697 

1 

4      60  ; 

Milanese  Post     ..... 

8 

6      200 

Milanese  Mile.     .     . 

1,952 

1 

0    192  1 

Tuscan  Post  of  8  Miles  .     . 

8 

1       184 

Venetian  Mile       .     . 

2,114 

1 

1     134  ; 

Roman  Post  of  8  Miles 

7 

3        40 

Parma  &  IMacenza  M. 

1,619 

0 

7      ^9  ; 

Neapolitan  Poet  of  8  Miles. 

11 

0      112 

Tuscan  Mile    .     •     • 

1,808 

I 

0      48  ' 

Roman  Mile    .     .     . 

1,628 

0 

7      88  . 

Neapolitan  Mile  .     . 

2,435 

1 

3       15 

Anstrian  Mile  of  4003 

klafter    .... 

8,297 

4 

5    155 

! 

ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rt.)  right,  (/.)  left, — applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is  that 
which  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose  back  is 
turned  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

Miles. — Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when  miles 
ai*e  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  they  are  understood  to  be  English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  Uie  description  of  every  place  (often  in  a  parenthesis), 
because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "large"  or  "small,"  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  invariably  stated, 
as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  of  the  importance  and  size  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  preliminary 
information ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is  separately 
numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures,  corresponding  with  those  attached 
to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the  Book. 
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UVELLEIIS  IN  NORTHERN  ITALY, 


SECTION  I. 

PIEDMOSX  AND  SARDINIAN  LOMBAEDY. 

PRELIJII^^ARY  INFORMATION, 

wik.  Territorg,  Oonernmeni.  —  3,  A'o(iii-a  of  Ika  Caaiilry,  Extent,  Fopu}alio».— 
3.  Lait/jMage.  —  4.  Fine  Aria,  Litfraivre.  —  5.  I'oatins.  —  6.  Eailviays.  — 
7,  Money,  Wfiahti,  Meafttra,  ^b. 


'11  to  Titria — Rill.    - 

2.  TiiAnlo'Mi[iai,'bjrenem,Jfo- 

vara,  and  MageAla — Bail.  - 

3.  Turin    to   Milan,   bj   Caaale, 

Morlara,  and  ViffBnana 

4.  Turin  to  Asti,  by  Ciifrl 

6.  Turin  to  Oenon,  bj  Aiti,  Ales- 

laadria.,  and  JVbui — Rail.  - 

m  6.  jUasaBudriB  to  Miiriara,  Ho- 

^^     vara,  and  Aroua  on  ttia  Logo 

^H      Uaggiore— Bail. 


7.  AleaEandria  to  Pisnenis,  hj 

Torlona,  Voghera,  and  Ciu- 
teggio 

8.  Turin  to  Nice,  by  CunOO  and 
the  Col  di  Tinda 


jnd  MoHdoBi 
11.  AleBsandria    to    SaTonn,   b; 

Acqui  and  Dago  -         -         - 
13.  Turin  to  Savoim,  bj  Mills- 


'  5  1,  TnBaiTOBY.— GoTmuntEST. 

Wbat  Frederick  said  of  Prussia,  that  it  was  raada  up  of  piices  fotpfwikn 
moBt  particularly  applicable  to  the  continental  dominiona  of  tlie  Rvnft  ot  S».tSi 
On  this  si  Jc  oftlw  Alps,  the  {aUowiog  are  the  Component  ^arta,  -umIiiq^  \i 


2  §  1.  Territory — Government.  Sect.  I. 

the  authority  of  the  present  dynasty : — Piedmont  proper ,  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  kingdom,  gained  from  the  Coimts  of  Provence,  hy  Peter  Count  of  Savoy, 
in  1220,  and  inherited  from  the  Marchioness  Adelaide,  and  subsequently  an  Im- 
perial donation.  The  Marquisaie  of  Susa,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  included 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont,  but  which  was  afterwards  restrained  to  narrower 
bounds.  The  Principality  of  Cctri^nano,  a  modem  dismemberment  of  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Susa.  The  Marquisate  of  Ivrea^  ceded  to  Savoy  by  the  Emperors  Fre- 
derick II.  in  1248,  and  Henry  YII.  in  1313.  The  small  Marquisate  of  Ceva^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  The  County  of  Nice  in  1388.  The  Lordship  of 
Vercelli,  which,  after  several  changes  of  masters,  was  ceded  by  Milan  to  Savoy  in 
1427.  The  County  ofAsti,  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  Duke  Charles  IV.  in  1531. 
The  Marquisate  of  Saluzzo^  long  contested  by  the  French,  and  which,  though 
cutting  into  the  heart  of  Piedmont,  was  not  fully  acquired  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
till  1588.  The  Duchy  of  Montferrat,  obtained  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  in  1630 ; 
Val  Sesiafrom  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1703 ;  the  County  of  Arona  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Duomo  d'Ossola  in  1743  by  the  treaty  of  Worms.  Several  dismember- 
ments of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  namely,  the  Provinces  of  Alessandria,  Tortona, 
and  Novaraj  with  the  Lomellinaj  in  1736, ;  the  Oltro  JPo  JPavese  in  1743,  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  ;  and,  lastly,  Oneglia^ 
and  the  Genoese  territories,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814. 

Previously  to  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French,  these  territories  were  all 
respectively  governed  by  their  local  laws.  Under  Napoleon,  Piedmont  continued 
annexed  to  the  French  Empire ;  and,  since  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
much  of  the  French  administration  has  been  retained,  in  connexion,  however,  with 
the  original  institutions,  which  have  been  partially  restored.  The  government  since 
1848  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  consisting  of  a  king,  a  senate,  and  a  chamber 
of  representatives.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy,  as  is  well  known,  acquired  the  regal  title 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  following  is  their  succession  from  the 
time  of  Emanilele  Filiberto  (1553),  by  whom  the  fortimes  of  the  House  were  re- 
stored, and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Monarchy  : — 

1580.  Carlo  Emanuele  I.  1773.  Vittorio  Amedeo  III. 

1630.  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.  1796.  Carlo  Emanuele  IV. 

1637.  Francesco  G-iacinto.  1802.  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

1638.  Carlo  Emanuele  11.  1821.  Carlo  FeHce. 
1676.  Vittorio  Amedeo  IL  1831.  Cario  Alberto. 

1730.  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  1849.  Vittorio  Emanuele  II. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  right  of  succession,  in  the  event  (which  hap- 
pened) of  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  direct  royal  line  of  Vittorio  Amedeo  II., 
was  secured  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Savoy  Carignan.  The  founder  of  this 
branch  waa  Prince  Tomaso  Francesco  (bom  1596,  died  1656),  the  fourth  son  of 
Carlo  Emanuele  I. ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Carlo  Felice,  without  male  issue, 
the  late  king,  as  the  descendant  of  Tomaso  Francesco,  obtained  the  crown  accord- 
ingly. Defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1849,  he 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  reigning  Monarch,  and  retired  to  Opo»to, 
whel^e  he  "died  'soon  afterwards.  The  royal  family  now  consists  of  his  Majesty 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  King  of  Sardinia,  Cyprus,  and  Jerusalem ;  Duke  of  Savoy, 
Genoa,  &c.  &c. ;  bom  March  14,  1820;  ascended  the  throne  March  23,  1849; 
married  April  12,  1842 ; — and  several  children  by  the  late  Queen,  Maria  Adelaide 
Francesca,  Archduchess  of  Austria,  and  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Kenier ;  bom 
June  3,  1822 ; — the  eldest,  Humbert  Carlo  Emanuele,  Prince  of  Piedmont  and 
prinoe  royal,  bom  March  14, 1844. 


"      rTBlSSwW. 


'1*2.  Jfiaariitf-tfKOrmmrff — Exfmt—PoptdaUm 


The  conBtitut.ioQoJ  govGFiiiticnt  which  liaa  now  eiUtcd  eight  jenn  in  Fiedil 
lanat  has  gone  on  vorkingaB  favouniblj  us  the  best  frlendB  of  Ubcnd  inBtitutions] 
could  have  cteiirMl,  afibrding  a  grati^ing  coDtrHdictiDn  to  thoe«  who  hsTe  mp-l 
pDeed  tbo  Kaliana  unfitted  for  nipreflentattTe  inetitutionfl.  In  no  country  oa  th^ 
ooDtinent  of  Europe  has  the  repretentatire  ayetemlAlien  so  firm  a  root  aa  in  tbvl 
Sardinian  doininiona,  and,  thanks  to  ifc,  and  the  good  feeling  and  prudence  of  it*  ' 
inbafaitanta,  whilst  mauj-  other  states  in  tbeFenituula  were  groaning  under  politioal  1 
and  ecclesioetica!  oppression,  Piednumt  is  prospciuus  under  its  conatitutioml  | 
monarchy.  The  supporters  of  the  new  order  of  thingfl  have  had  many  dilBcuJtiot  i 
to  overcome,  sriaing  out  of  the  war  of  1849,  as  they  still  hacD  from  the  jealauty  ' 
of  powerful  neighbours,  from  the  openly  avowed  hostility  of  the  Court  of  Bom<^  i 
and  at  home  from  the  iatrignes  of  an  ignorant  uristoeracy  and  a  bigoted  clera^,  { 
the  enemies  of  prog;rese  and  of  libera)  government.  U^kny  of  tluwe  obatadet , 
most  ere  long  disappear  before  the  firmness  of  a  popular  sovereign  who  has  hifl 
country's  good  nt  heart,  and  from  an  administration  like  that  of  Count  Cavour'^  J 
founded  on  public  and  eommeroial  liberty.  'J 

§  2.   NiTITEE  OF  THE  ConKTBT. — ElTEVT. — POPCLlTIOIf.  I 

"What  may  be  now  called  Piedmont  is  the  country  that  eitends  trOID  the 
Alps  proper  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  as  far  as  the  Ticino  and 
Trebbia  rirers  on  the  E.,  and  including  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Coni,  Alex- 
andria, Ivrea,  Vercdli,  and  Novara,  with  a  small  stripe  of  the  former  Duohy  of 
PiaoBnza,  hating  a  population  of  about  3,100,000  inhabita.nts.  Like  Lombardy, 
it  offers  three  well-marled  regions;  a  higher  one  which  eitflnds  U>  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Alps,  where  it  blends  with  France  (now)  and  Switzerland, 
mnd  to  the  tops  of  the  Maritime  Alpa  ajid  Ligurian  Apeoninea  ]  im  intermediats 
one  consisting  of  auhalpine  and  subapennine  hills,  and  of  the  valleys  through 
which  descend  the  tributaries  of  the  Po ;  and  of  a  lower  region  bordering  on 
that  great  river,  and  on  the  lower  oourae  of  the  rivers  that  empty  tliemselves  into 
it — the  Dora,  the  Sesia,  the  Ticioo,  the  Tanaru,  the  Bormida,  and  the  Scrivia. 
The  roost  fertile  region  is  the  latter.  In  respect  to  cultivation,  the  principal 
products  are,  in  the  more  elevated  region,  timber,  barley,  potatoes ;  in  the  middle 
one,  vines,  wheat — And,  in  its  lower  part,  maiie,  mulberry -trees ;  and  in  the  Bat 
T^ion  bordering  on  its  great  watercourses,  com,  lice,  mulbeiry-tfees,  maizo. 
The  oentrnl  region  is  the  favoured  one  of  the  vine  in  Piedmont,  nith  the  grain 
oropa,  and  the  silkworms,  the  most  important  of  the  agricultural  productions  of 
the  country.  The  guuitity  of  grain  produced  is  not  sufncient  lor  the  sustenanw  , 
of  its  population  ;  hence  a  good  deal  is  imported  &om  Lombardy  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  of  the  Eroilian  Provinces  and  KoniagnB. 

The  nature  of  the  agricultural  produce  consumed  for  food  varies  in  diilerent 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  towns  wheat  ia  extensively  used.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  and  tow  hills  of  Piedmont  consume  at  least  ea  much  Indian  corn 
and  rye  aa  wheat.  In  the  Alpinevalleys  whmi>  is  ui  articleofluxury,  and  Indian 
corn,  potatoes,  rye,  and  buckwheat  ore  the  food  of  the  great  naajority  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  Apennines  and  the  hills  of  Montferrat  oheknuts  form  an 
important  article  of  sustenance ;  and  lastly,  rice,  produced  in  large  quantity  in 
dhe  provinces  of  Tercelli,  Kovara,  aud  Lcmicllinn,  is  consumed  in  the  country, 
and  exported  beyond  the  Alpa. 

Manvfantmrei, — Piedmont  proper  has  few  manufactures,  and  none  on  a  largo 
seale^nonc  of  any  importance  as  articles  of  export,  tlie  g,TftiA  ■seaWtt  "fi  ft* 
country  conaiiting  in  Jti  wint-s,  which  are  sent  in  \bx^^  q\\».uViV.ieB  \^  Wc  w«B 
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4  §  3.  LangvLoge,     §  4.  Fim  Arts — Literature,  Sect.  1. 

coast  and  into  Lombardy;  and  its  eilk,  which  is  exported,  abnost  all  in  an 
unmanufactured  state,  to  France,  Switzerland,  and  especially  to  England.  Of 
late  years  its  mining  industry  has  attracted  more  attention,  some  works  of 
importance  having  been  opened  in  the  higher  Alpine  valleys  of  the  Dora,  the 
Sesia,  and  the  Ticino. 

The  Piedmontese  peasantry  are  not  handsome,  but  they  are  strong  and  well 
built,  very  active  and  industrious,  and  form  excellent  soldiers ;  and,  in  the  rural 
districts,  are  very  simple  and  honest.  The  Boman  Cathohc  religion  is  the  esta- 
blished and  dominant  creed.  It  may  be  noticed  that,  unlike  in  many  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  Sunday  is  very  strictly  observed  in  the  Sardinian  states.  Since 
the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign,  the  Protestants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  are 
no  longer  persecuted  as  formerly ;  they  have  been  even  permitted  to  erect  a 
handsome  church  at  Turin,  towards  which  the  Goyemment  has  very  liberally 
contributed. 

The  Piedmontese  dialect  has  much  more  analogy  with  the  Provencal  than 
any  other  of  the  Northern  dialects  of  the  Italian.  But  this  similarity  is  not 
the  effect  of  mixture  or  corruption :  it  holds,  in  some  degree,  a  middle  place 
between  the  Provencal  and  Italian,  with  certain  peculiar  intonations  and  vowels, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  vocabulary,  render  it  perfectly  unint«^gible  to  a 
stranger,  however  well  versed  he  may  be  in  the  sister  tongues.  The  Piedmontese 
is  the  universal  speech  of  the  coimtry,  and  employed  by  high  and  low ;  though, 
of  course,  all  persons  of  education  speak  Italian.  French  is  in  very  common 
use  at  Turing  first  introduced  by  the  court  and  followers  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  and  kept  up  by  the  firequent  occupations  of  the  country  by  its  Gallic 
neighbours. 

§  4.    Fine  Aets,* — Liteeatuee. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy  have  been  com- 
pacted renders  it  rather  difficult  in  some  cases  to  define  who  are  the  great  men 
whom  it  can  claim.  The  best  painters  that  were  naturalised  here,  such  as 
Gaudenzio  Ferrcvri^  a  native  of  Vw  Sesia  (see  Vercelli),  Lcmini,  and  Solaris  really 
belong  to  the  Milanese  school.  The  last,  Solari  (fi.  1530),  was  bom  at 
Alessandria.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Kaphael,  and  not  without  success. 
Guglielmo  Cacciaj  otherwise  called  Moncalvo  (1568-1625),  worked  much  at 
Turin,  Novara,  and  Vercelli.  Some  consider  him  as  a  follower  of  the  Caracci. 
The  eighteenth  century  produced  a  host  of  inferior  artists.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy 
were  liberal  and  splendid  collectors  of  works  of  art,  and  th^  also  invited  many 
foreign  artists,  as  Balthazar  Matthew  of  Antwerp,  Jan  Miely  a  pupil  of  Vandyke, 
and  Daniel  Seyter  of  Vienna.  Very  recently  the  Academy,  founded  in  1678, 
has  received  much  encouragement.  A  certain  number  of  pupils  are  sent  to 
Rome,  and  are  there  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  It  was 
re-organised  by  the  King  Carlo  Felice  in  1824,  and  was  afterwards  deuomi- 

•  On  this  subject  consult  Kugler's*  Handbook  of  Painting  in  Italy,'  edited  by  Eastlake,  2  vols. 
1855 — a  work  designed  for  the  information  of  travellers ;  and  the  *  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the 
-Principal  Italian  Painters,'  by  a  Lady,  1  vol.  12mo.  1855. 
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nnted  the  Accadtmia  Allerllna,  after  the  then  re[gning  eovereign.  No  pnuita-  ^ 
□f  an;  eminence  has  bevn  produi<ed.  One  of  the  distmguiahed  sculptors  of  (he 
present  diij,  Baron  Marochetii,  is  a  Piedmonl^se  by  birth.  The  PiedmontM* 
school  of  aruhitflctiire   in   the  laat    ccatuiy  Bihiblts   aome    originality,   if  not 

Lileralure  is  HouriBhing  i  offering  m  good  if  not  &  bettor  proBpoot  than  in  any  , 
otlier  state  of  Italj.  Freni;)!  literature  la  losing  much  of  its  inSuenoe.  QermaliLj 
Las  been  liitherto  little  cultivated  from  the  anti-Teutonic  feellngg  of  the  Piedr^ 
montoBO.  Printing  ie  carried  on  to  a  great  eiteut,  and  forms  a  vary  important^ 
branch  of  natiouHl  industry,  especially  at  Turin.  It  is  in  history,  belles-lettres, , 
and  soence,  that  the  Piedaioiiteso  have  moat  distinguiahed  themsElvea.  Botta,  f 
Hanno,  Bolbo,  Cibrario,  Bertolottl,  Fellioo,  Musaimo  d'Azeglio,  Nota,  Qioberti, 
Sclopia,  F^rou,  Plana,  Collegno,  Alberto  della  Marmom,  Lorenzo  Pareto,  Mon^ 
Oeti6,  Sismouda,  do  great  honour  to  the  intellectual  fame  of  their  country.  ' 

g  B.       POSTINO. 

The  posting  regulntiona  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  generally  have  been  re- 
centlj  assimilated  to  those  of  France,  the  diatancen  being  reflkona3  iii  tiloinitres,  ' 
and  tlie  chergee  being  nearly  the  some,  viz.  20  centimes  for  e«ch  horee,  and  13!J 
for  poatUious,  for  every  kilometre  ;  on  the  mountain -pasaee  of  Mt.  Cenis,  tho  ' 
Siniplon,  and  Tenda,  the  charge  for  each  horBi;  is  increased  one-third,  W^ 
to  30  0.  ' 

The  number  of  horses  which  the  poatmaaterB  can  put  on  ia  regulated  aocord-t 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  carriage,  for  which  purpose  all  Teliiclca  are  arranged' 
under  three  clasaefl: — lit;  cabrioleta  on  two  wheels,  light  csiWies  wilhour  « 
Beat  in  front,  broughams,  &c.,  to  wliich  only  2  horses  are  reqiiiral,  provided 
the  number  of  porsons  does  not  exceed  2;  if  3  or  4^  tlien  3  horses,  and  for' 
each  additional  passenger  15  ceotimea  per  kilum^rc  muat  be  paid.  2nd  elan: 
limom^res,  large  cal^bes  with  a  double  seat  inside,  chariots  or  cimpit^\ 
clarences,  Ac.,  3  horses  and  one  postiliou ;  should  the  number  of  pwsonsl 
exceed  3,  aii  additional  charge  of  15c.  for  each  j>cr  kilometre.  3r(i  o/ow,  hcary  i 
landaus,  barouches,  berlines,  whether  dosed  or  open,  4  horses  and  2  postilions, 
if  abOTO  4  paaaengers,  15  c.  per  kil.  for  the  Btli;  if  6  passengers,  6  horsea  and  2  ■ 
postiliona  (it  ia  usual  to  pay  for  the  2  additional  horses  without  yokuig  them 
to),  and  BTHry  additional  person  15  c.  per  kilomStre. 

One  child  under  10  years  ia  not  reckoned,  hut  if  two  they  are  considered  ai  ' 
cquiratent  to  one  full-grown  person,  in  the  above  regulations.  i 

Tlie  postmaslers  of  Turin  and  Genoa  ore  allowed  to  charge  for  4  kUom^trea  I 
in  addition  to  the  real  distaoce,  and  as  posies  da  Jimeur^  on  all  carriages  leaving  i 
these  cities.  ' 

Each  postmaster  is  obliged  to  he  prorided  with  carriages  for  the  use  of  ' 
IravellHrs  (in  general  yeiy  rickety  concerns),  for  the  liire  of  which  they  apB  ! 
niithorised  to  oharge,  for  a  cabriolet  on  two  wheels  10  c,  and  a  four-wheeled  J 
vehicle  15  c.  per  kUom^tre.  I 

At  the  posthouses  on  the  passes  of  the  Monts  Cenis,  Simplon,  and  Col  di-i 
Tenda,  the  mast«ra  must  provide  sledges  during  the  winter  aeaaon,  for  the  | 
hire  of  which  they  are  eiititled  to  charge  15  o.  per  kilomfetrei  they  are  also^ 
authorised  to  demand  3  and  4  francs  for  diamounting  and  placing  each  carriaga  i 
Jass  to  which  it  may  be  retera\j\o,  • 


tlcdge,  according  tt 

rferefl/br/.— ixte/jtonlLcniouiitain  paaseBjIorwliiohlVoreKi 
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regulations  noted  in  our  description  of  these  routes,  carriages  of  the  first  and 
htvond  clasties,  with  one  person,  are  not  obliged  to  take  a  eheval  de  reitfori; 
but  if  more  tlian  one  pussenger,  carriages  of  the  1st  daas,  one  additional  horse ; 
of  the  2iid  and  3rd  classes,  two  additional  horses  ;  and  camagea  of  the  3rd  class 
and  6  horses,  3  additional  ones  and  another  postilion. 

Fur  the  other  posting  regulations  the  trayeller  is  refiDrred  to  the  '  AbticieS 

]'K    Kf:OLEMENT   SUB  LE  SeBYICE  DSS  FoSTSS   AVZ  CH£TAIJX,  APPBOUYES   PAB 

LE  D^cBET  RoTAL  DU  8  DfecEMBBE.*    Turin,  1854. 

Tho  stations  for  post-horses  haye  of  late  years  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  entirely  done  away  with  on  the  lines  of  communication  where  railways 
have  been  opened. 

§  6.    Railways. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  Railroads  in 
Piedmont.  More  than  600  miles  have  been  completed  up  to  the  present  time. 
Lines  already  open : — From  Turin  to  Genoa,  103}  miles ;  Turin  to  Susa, 
33  miles;  Turin  to  Pinerolo,  21}  miles;  Alessandrm  to  Novara,  41  miles; 
^ovara  to  Arona,  22J  miles ;  Turin  by  Savigliano  and  Fossano  to  Cuneo,  witha 
branch  to  Bra,  64i  miles  ;  Turin  to  Novara  and  the  Lombard  firontier,  throogli 
Vercelli,  68  miles,  with  branches  to  Ivrea,  Biella,  and  to  Yalenza  by  Casale ; 
from  Mortara  to  Yigevano,  7  miles ;  from  Alessandria  by  Tortona  to  Piacenza, 
joining  t)ie  Centro-Italian  line  connecting  Milan,  Parma,  and  Bologna ;  from 
Alessandria  to  Acqui ;  and  from  Novi  to  Tortona ;  whilst  others  are  projected  from 
Arona  across  the  Alps  by  the  Lukmanier  into  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  from 
Susa  to  Modane,  traversing  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  by  an  immense  tunnel. 

§  7.    Monet,  Weights,  Measubes, 

The  coinage  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  France — on  the  decimal  systCTi;  the 
old  coinage  of  40  and  20  centime  pieces  is,  however,  still  current. 

SiLTEB  Coins, 

1  franc  =  100  centimes  =         Q\d.  English, 
i     „    =   50        „        =         4}rf. 
i     „    =    25        „       =         2ici. 

5     „    =  500        „       =  3*.  llirf. 


n 


Gold  Coins. 
Pieces  of  20  francs  or  Napoleons  =  15*.  XOd, 

TALUB  OV  SOME  OP  THE   COINS  OP  THE  NEIGHBOUBINa  COUNTBIBS  IS  THE 

CTJBBENCT  OP  SABDINIA. 

A  Zwanziger  or  Lira  Austriaca  is  equal  to  87  centimes ;  5}  zwanzigers  are 
^ui^^i^^  as  equal  to  5  francs..  An  Austrian  florin  is  equal  to  2  francs  60  centimes. 

CK)LD  AND  SILVEE  WEIGHT.  VALUES   IN  ENGLISH  TEOT-WEIGHT. 

M«rk.       Oncie.       Denari.  Orani.  Ouneea.       Pennywts.  Grains. 

1     =     8     =     192     =  4608  =                 7               18             3 

1     =       24     =  576  =                                 19  18| 

1     ==  24  =  19|| 


Jtmte  1. — Susa  to  IMn.  T    ■ 

The  Kubbo,  coramprcial  weight,  is  25  pounds.    This  pound  or  libra  i^ODtatns      J 
It  Mark  or  12  ounces  of  thu  gold  and  silver  wdght.     Tberefora,  100  pounds  of 
Turin  =  81 '32  lb.  Avoirdupois. 

"Wine  MKABrBE. 

The  Brenla  is  divided  into  36  Peute  nnd  72  Boccale.  The  Breut*  =14'88 
GhJloiis  English  ;  and  tho  Bocoale  is  rather  moro  than  a  pint  and  a  half;  but 
Uie  Litre  is  noir  generally  used  in  all  liquid  measures. 


LOHQ   KfEAStTBE. 


universnllj  adopted  throughout  tba 
;3  of  a  mfetre.    The  raso  or  ell  =  33-3 


The  m6tre  (with  its  divisions)   is  i 
Kingdom  of  North  Italy ;— of  the  mea. 
The  foot  =  1273  English  inches,  or 
English  inches,  or  0'&91B  of  e,  ra&tre. 
The  Piednionl«8e  mile   is   reckoned  e.t  2466  mfitres  ^  2697  English  yards 
£  It  mile  and  57  yards  English,     itf^  Fiedmuntase  mileB  are  eqnol  to  1  mean 
□f  latitude. 


d|Qpe  of  latitud 


(SS*  m.  or  53  kilomMrea.)— The  Kail- 
way  was  opened  in  April,  1 8S4.  Trains 
to  Turin  at  3-30,  6-15,  and  ll'lO  a.h., 
Bndat4-20and7'13P.M.,inlh.  40m.t 

(For  the  road  from  Pont  da  Boau- 
voisin  to  i^usa,  see  SandbookJ'or  Sml- 
iBrfand,Rle.l37.)  Luggage  is  i^iamSned, 
on  arriving  from  France  and  Savoy,  at 
the  9usa  rly.  station. 

iSwa  (Hfltol  de  France ;  the  hotel 
near  the  bridge,  reaaonnhle). 

This  very  anuient  oity,  the  Sogusium 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
■mall  extent,  scarcely  numbering  3300 


•  Tbemilfa 


mnfhout  tb 


m  im  UiQ  sulhorily  of 


Inhab.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, Iho  only  token  of  its  former  iin- 
portanoe.  It  ia  surrounded  with  lovely 
scenery.  The  Dora-Susina,  ao  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Dora-Baltea,  in 
the  valley  of  Aosta,  runa  by  the  aide  of 

The  Arch  or  dig  Gale,  erected  by 
Julius  Cottiua,  the  son  of  Kino  Donnua, 
about  B.o.  8  (a.u.c.  745),  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  is  the  most  remarkable 
historical  feature  of  the  city ;  it  ia 
on  a  road  loading  from  behind  the 
Cathedral  to  the  Old  Castle  outside  the 
town,  and  is  eupposed  to  have  stood  on 
the  Roman  road  which  crOBBod  the  Alps 
of  Mont  Geiioevre.  This  chioHain  of 
the  Alpine  tribes,  having  aubniitted  to 
tha  Bom  an  authority, records  Lie  dif  aitj 
under  the  humbler  title  of  Prefect : 
the  inscription,  now  nearly  effaced, 
states  the  namea  of  bis  14  toomd.^'uw 
elftna;  whilst  ttobaaao-fCiCTQfttHOTBMnVi. 


8 


Boute  1. — Susa* 
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ceremonies  by  which  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied and  concluded4  The  order  is  Cor- 
inthian, in  a  good  sirle  for  a  provincial 
town,  and  worthy  of  the  study  of  the 
architect.  The  bas-rehefs,  of  coarse 
execution,  represent  colossal  rams  and 
swine  followed  by  horsemen  armed  with 
spears,  and  the  sacrifice  of  bulls — sculp- 
tures which  were  perhaps  the  work  of 
native  artists;  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
lesser  sides  have  been  destroyed. 

"  The  arch  is  a  fine  but  simple 
building  of  white  marble.  The  upper 
part  is  destroyed,  but  enough  of  the 
attic  remains  to  exhibit  the  inscrip- 
tion. On  the  upper  course,  in  a  single 
line,  are  the  following  letters^  which  re- 
main very  perfect  -.—IMP.  CAESAET 
AUGUSTO  DIVI  F.  PONTIFICI 
MAXVMO  TRIBUNIC.  POTES- 
TATE  XV.  IMP.  XIII.  The  second 
course  seems  to  have  contained  three 
lines  of  inscription,  but  the  upper  is  so 
nearly  destroyed  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  line  above  it  must  have  been 
restored ;  the  part  most  exposed  could 
hardly  have  remained  perfect  while 
that  below  it  suffered  so  much.  Many 
letters  of  the  third  line  (the  middle 
line  of  the  second  course  of  stones)  are 
distinguishable,  but  I  could  not  make 
out  the  words  reported  by  Millin.  The 
general  proportions  are  not  unpleasing, 
but  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  co- 
lunms  are  set  on  a  pedestal  which 
raises  them  considerably  above  the 
pilasters  Of  the  arch.  This  diminishes 
their  size  and  apparent  importance. 
The  details  of  the  entablature  are  in 
bad  taste,  and  the  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas*'relief  of  men  and  monsters 
inidely  executed." — Woods. 

Near  this  arch  two  fine  torsos  of 
figures  in  armour  were  discovered, 
which,  without  any  authority,  were 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  statues 
of  Augustus  and  Cottius.  They  were 
sent  to  Paris  for  deposit  in  the  Louvre, 
where  they  were  repaired  and  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  heads,  arms, 
and  legs.  After  the  peace  these  statues 
were  restored  to  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment,  and  are  now  in  the  cortile  of  the 
univerBity  of  Tunn. 


The  Cathedral  of  St.  Justus  is  of 
the  1 1th  centy.  The  great  bell-tower, 
in  the  Lombard  style,  is  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  its  kind.  Li  the  cathedral 
the  centre  arches  and  massy  piers  of  the 
Have  belong  to  a  more  ancient  fiEibric ; 
the  rest  is  of  a  simple  Gothic.  In  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  a  gilded  statue 
in  wood  of  the  12th  centy.  of  Adelaide 
Countess  of  Susa,  the  princess  through 
whom  the  House  of  Savoy  acquired  the 
dominions  which  became  the  origin  of 
its  power  in  Italy.  ITiis  celebrated 
lady  was  thrice  married  j  first  to  Her- 
man Duke  of  Suabia;  secondly,  to 
Henry  Marquis  of  Montferrat;  and 
thirdly,  to  Otho,  son  of  Humbert  I., 
Count  of  Maurienne.  It  is  said  that 
she  is  buried  here  j  but  others  suppose 
that  her  body  rests  at  Turin.  In  one  of 
the  chapels  is  a  curious  medifflval  group 
in  bronze  of  our  Lady  of  Boccia  Melone 
with  S.  George  and  Bonifacio  Botari,  a 
Crusader  of  the  12th  centy.  A  magnifi- 
cent font,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  block 
of  green  Susa  marble,  stands  in  the 
baptistery.  This  font  is  a  work  of  the 
11th  century,  with  an  ambiguous  in- 
scription, leaving  it  doubtful  whether 
"  Guigo "  was  the  workman  or  the 
donor  (supposed,  according  to  the  latter 
interpretation,  to  be  Guigo  V.,  first 
Count  of  the  Viennois) .  In  the  sacristy 
is  shown  a  large  silver  cross,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Charlemagne. 

Ancient  towers,  gateways  (one  very 
noble  near  the  cathedral,  called  the 
Capitol),  and  Gothic  porticoes,  add  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  city,  con- 
trasting with  the  modem  edifices  and 
improvements  rapidly  going  on  here. 

Above  Susa  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  Za  JBrunetia,  once  a  very  important 
fortress,  and  considered  as  the  key  of 
the  valley.  The  road  from  the  Mont 
Cenis  passes  near  them.  The  defence 
which  La  Brunetta  formerly  afforded 
to  Piedmont  on  the  side  of  Savoy 
was  effected  by  Fort  Lesseillon,  near 
Modane,  on  the  other  side  of  Mont 
Oenis,  until  its  recent  cession  to 
France.  The  Brunetta^  which  with 
the  fortresses  of  Exiles  and  Fenestrelles 
formed  the  line  of  defence  of  Piedmont 
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9  destrojeiJ 


OD   the  aiile  of  Fntcce, 

by  the  French  in  1798, 

Btipulntiou  in  the  traatj  with  Sardinia 

of  that  year,  and  (he  dBmulitlon  a  eaid 

to  have  coat  600,000  franca. 

The  Monte  di  Roccia  MkIjmu  (Mc 
i;i>Htu;ea),Bl80ahDTeSuBB,  19 11,139  feot 
in  height.  Upon  the  summit  ia  a  cliapel, 
founded  bj  BoydfaJxio  di  Atti,  n  ara- 
BSder,  who,  haring  heen  taken  prisoner 
by  the  MahometaoB,  niftde  a  vo' 
if  Bet  free,  ha  would  erect  an  ( 
here  in  houoni  of  the  Virgin, 
fetters  which  bound  him  ore  preserved 
in  the  ohapel.  An  annual  prtKiession 
taliea  pUee  to  this  chopel  on  the  6tli  of 
Augiut,  the  feast  of  the  Assumption. 
It  la  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
much  diiBuullj  :  td]  the  pilgrims  are 
equipped  with  apikiid  ataTCs  and  ahoee. 

It  IB  to  the  top  of  the  Roocia  Me- 
lone  that  9aaie  of  the  writers  who 
erronooualy  maintain  that  Hannibal 
croBBed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  Mont 
Cenis,  believe  liim  to  have  led  his  army, 
in  order  to  encourage  his  eoldiers  by 
the  "view  of  Italv. 

8  in.  from  Subs  is  the  edebrated 
Abbey  of  Nimaleia,  9ituBtod  upon  the 
nid  and  now  almoat  abandoned  road 
to  tbe  HoBpice.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  the  monastery  founded  by  Abbo, 
lord  of  SuBa,  about  the  year  789.  It 
was  ruined  by  the  SaraceuB  not  long 
after  ita  foundation,  when  the  monke 
withdrew  (o  Turin,  carrying  yHh  tliem 
thrir  precious  collection  of  MaS.  w'  "  ' 
formed  a  part  of  the  hbmry  of  S. 
vatore :  it  was  again  rebuilt  in  tlie  10th 
rantury.  The  convent  b  now  inhabited 
by  a  few  Benedictine  monks, 

Jiut  outside  of  Susa,  the  v 
itif!  back  upon  the  iawa,  in  which  the 
Roman  ari'h  is  oonspiuuouB, 
beautJfuL  It  is  equaUy  ao  on  looking 
down  the  bng  yalley.  The  fiirtlioBt 
eltrcmitv  of  tma  valley  appears  closed 
hy  the  lofty  Monte  Pirehiriano,  iipnn 
the  aunuuit  of  which  may  be  dCBcrred 
Ihe  lower  of  the  Abbey  of  San  Mi- 
eliett.  The  Roman  road  over  the 
Al|»,  whioli  was  constructed  when 
Caliua  Bubmitted  to  Augustus,  patised 
up  tJiM  mliej;  aiid,  tumiiig  to  the  S.W. 


at  Siisa,  along  Ihe  vailoT  of  the  Dora, 
crossed  hy  tlie  pass  of  Mt.  Qen&vre, 
Thia  became  the  road  moat  frequented 

a  the  Romans  between  Italy  and 
ul.  The  military  road  of  Pouipej 
and  Cmaar  passed  through  Ouli,  and 
over  the  Col  d«  Sestriere*. 

The  Rly.  and  post-niada  skirt  to 

8  kil.  B^soh«o  Slat.,  a  Bmali  town 
surrounded  hy  walls  and  towerB.  Bo- 
fore  reaching  this  place,  at  Poresto  on 
the  L,  are  quarries  of  the  greenBtons 
called  marble  of  Susa,  a  kind  of  sei^  i 
pentine,  very  much  like  the  verd'  an-  ' 
tiquB,  but  poBBeasing  leas  durability. 
Tlie  road  again  akirta 

S  kil.  Borgone  S/at,  Between  Bua- 
soleno  and  thia  slat,  on  the  rt,  is 

San  Oiario,  dieplayiDg  its  array 
of  walls  and  towers,  and  an  ancient 
fortress  ascending  the  bill  which  orownB 
it,  standing  out  boldly,  and  riling  stage 
abore  atage  with  great  beauty. 

The  road  next  eroaseB  the  Dora  Su- 
eina  by  a  good  bridge. 

3  kU.  SanC  AatoniiK  Stal,,  a  aroall 
town,  in  which  the  principal  feature  ia 
a  veiy  ancient  Lombard  tower. 

3  kU.  Condove  Stal.,  on  the  i,  bank 
of  the  Dora.     The  gorge  here  narrows, 
and   becomcfl  exceedingly  picturesque. 
From  the  beginning  of  (he  traTellur'a 
progresfl    down    the    valley    of    Suaa, 
he    wUl   have    seen   before    him,    in 
the  diBtanOD,  a  very  lofly  hill,  upon  tha 
summit  of  which  a  building,  apparently 
a  tower,  can  be  faintly  discerned,  the 
whole   maaa    appearing    to    close    tlio 
valley.    Tliia  mountain  is  the  Mnnft 
PireAiriano,    between  which  and    t^ie 
Monte  Capratio  was  the  ancient   for- 
tified line  erected  A.D.  774  by  Desideriua 
King  of  the  Lomharda,  by  which  he 
vainly  endearoured  to  defend  hiB  king- 
dom Hgainat  Cliarlemagne ;  but  of  these     , 
'  ifenoes  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found,    ' 
:cept  in  the  name  of  the  nnghbour-    t 
g  hamlet  of  CUkm.     The  wall  waa     ] 
^fended  by  bulwarku  and  towers  ;  but     ] 
CharlinuHgne  did  not  attack  them — a     1 
ini<tre]  from  the  Lombard  cam^  bi^    J 
lyed  the  eiigteocB  o^  &  seor^  kci&J 
[fortified  pa\^,   ftivoti^  ViicV  *C>J 
forces  of  ttie  King  oS  t\\B  "Siatfis  v 
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t  rated.  Dcsiderius  fled  to  Pa  via,  and  the 
Lombard  monarcIiT  was  OTerthrown. 

On  the  mountain  on  the  £.  stands 
the  monastery  of  the  "  Sa^ra  di  San 
Michele"  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
religious  monuments  of  Piedmont.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
an  oratory,  founded  by  Amisone  Bishop 
of  Turin,  in  the  10th  century.  Beams 
of  fire  descending  from  heaven  marked, 
it  was  said,  the  spot,  and  lighted  the 
tapers  employed  tor  its  consecration. 
As  a  monastery,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Hugh  de  Montboissier,  a  nobleman  of 
Auvergne  (between  the  years  970  and 
998),  who  for  some  heinous  crime 
had  been  enjoined  the  penance  of  found- 
ing a  monastery  in  the  Alps.  In  its 
flourishing  age  the  Sagra  contained 
300  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
who  kept  up  the  "  laus  perennis,"  or 
perpetual  service,  in  the  choir;  and 
its  history  is  connected  with  several  of 
the  most  important  persont^es  and 
events  in  that  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

The  mountain  can  be  ascended  most 
easily  from  S.  Ambrogio,  but  only  on 
foot  or  mule-back.  Its  summit  is  2880 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Idgher  portion  is  covered  with  fine 
groves  of  chestnut-trees,  through  which 
you  pursue  a  vdnding  path.  Still  higher 
up  are  secluded  and  picturesque  fSa.rms, 
which,  with  the  woods,  constitute  almost 
all  the  property  that  this  once  opulent 
monastery  retains.  Like  most  of  the 
monasteries  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
t]iis  Sagra  has  the  character  at  once  of 
a  castle  and  a  church :  great  masses  of 
ruins  surround  the  habitable  portion. 
A  rock  near  it  is  called  the  Salto  delta 
Sella  Alda,  The  fair  Alda  leaped 
from  the  summit  and  reached  the 
ground  in  safety,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Yirgin.  Vainglorious  and  rash, 
she  attempted  the  leap  a  second  time, 
and  perished  by  the  fall.  Injudicious 
repairs  have  diminished  the  effects  of 
the  building ;  but  it  is  yet  a  complete 
castle  of  romance, — ^waUs  growing  out 
of  rocks,  and  rocks  built  in  and  form- 
ing walls  and  foundations  of  the  edifice. 

Passing  by  a  ruined  outwork,  whose 
circular  windows  bespeak*  its  early  date, 


we  traverse  a  low  vaulted  gaUery,  and 
reach  a  small  terrace.  Before  us  is  a 
tower,  rising  out  of^  and  also  abutting 
or  leaning  against  the  rock :  the  lower 
part  contains  the  staircase  by  which 
we  ascend  to  the  monastery  j  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  choir,  and  terminates  in  an 
open  Lombard  gallery  of  small  circular 
arches  supported  by  pillars :  this  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  curious  features 
of  the  building.  The  height,  looking 
down  from  the  outer  g^ery,  is  great: 
an  iron  balustrade  has  been  fitted  into 
the  interstices.  This  staircase  is  sup- 
ported by  an  enormous  central  pier: 
here  and  there  the  rocks  against  which 
the  edifice  is  built  jut  out,  and  por- 
tions of  sepulchres  are  dimly  seen.  At 
the  summit  is  a  great  arch,  filled  with 
desiccated  corpses.  Until  recently 
these  corpses  were  placed  sitting  upon 
the  steps  of  the  stairs;  and  as  you 
ascended  to  the  church  you  had  to 
pass  between  the  ranks  of  these  ghastly 
sentinels.  Whence  the  corpses  came, 
or  why  they  were  placed  there,  is  not 
known :  respected,  if  not  venerated,  the 
peasants  used  to  dress  them  up  imd 
adorn  them  vidth  flowers,  which  must 
have  rendered  them  still  more  hideous. 
The  extremely  beautiful  circular  arch, 
by  which  we  pass  from  the  staircase 
to  the  corridor  leading  to  the  church, 
is  a  vestige  of  the  original  building.  It 
is  composed  of  grey  marble,  Lombard 
in  style,  and  sculptured  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  inscriptions  in 
very  early  Longobardic  characters.  The 
church  itself  is  in  a  plain  Gothic  style : 
the  choir  retains  vestiges  of  an  earlier  age. 
A  fine  Gothic  tomb,  representing  an  ab- 
bot, has  excited  much  controversy. 

The  late  king  caused  the  remains 
of  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  (the  father  of 
Vittorio  Amedeo,  the  first  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, whose  monument  is  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  Turin),  and  of  several  other 
members  of  the  royal  family,  to  be  re- 
moved hither  firom  Turin ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  intended  to  render  San 
Michele  the  future  place  of  burial  of  the 
royal  family.  The  remainder  of  the  Sagra 
is  composed  of  a  wilderness  of  ruined 
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halls  and  poiridors,  and  of  llie  i*U»  and 
other  gpartmenta  inhabited  bj  the  con- 
{ratemity  to  nliom  the  monaster;  if 
now  aeaigiied.  The  Benedictmea  have 
disamwared ;  ajid  lang-  before  the  Re- 
Tolution  their  poasenaions  liad  been 
much  dilapidated  It  nas  considered 
as  one  of  thoBp  good  "  pieeca  of  prefer- 
ment" which  the  crown  might  liinpoae 
of;  and  the  celebrated  Prims  Eugene, 
all  booted  and  epiirredj  appears  in  the 
list  of  abbots.  The  monastery  has 
been  given  over  within  the  last  three  or 
foor  years  to  the  priests  of  the  IiutUuto 
delta  Carita,  called  Bosminiant,  from 
the  name  of  thdr  fonnder — on  order 
of  recent  origin,  and  beionginj;  to  a 
cLws  of  regulars  now  much  encouraged 
bj  the  Church  of  Borne,  as  bettor  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  than  the 
more  ancient  ascetic  confraternities. 
They  are  principally  employed  in  edois- 

The  views  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  outer  gallery  of  tlio  choir,  are  of 
the  greatest  beanty,  and  would  alone 
repay  the  traveller  for  the  toil  of  the 

4  til.  Sane  Atabrogio  Stat.,  a  vU- 
Isge  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Monte  Pirchm- 
ano-  The  bousea  with  their  projecting 
calleries  are  pleaeing  objects  ;  and  there 
IB  a  decent  small  inn  at  the  place.  The 
church  is  rather  remartable.  A  httle 
beyond,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  is  neeu 
Arigliana,  with  a  fine  feudal  castle 
standing  out  boldly  abore  the  tower, 
and  foroiuig  with  it  a  beautiful  group. 

3  kil.  Arig^na  Slat. 

AvigUaim  is  a  rety  unaltered  town, 
and  full  of  shattered  fragments.  The 
church  of  Saa  Pietro  ia  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and  supposed,  like  many 
buildings  of  the  same  class,  to  have 
been  a  heathen  temple.  The  Monte 
Sfutino  in  the  neighbourhood  fumiahea 
fome  remarkable  mineralB,  amongst 
others  the  Bi/drophaae,  which,  opaque 
when  dry,  has  Qie  property  of  be- 
coming transparent  when  immersed 
in  water.  The  neighbouring  woods 
also  (iiruish  much  game,  both  tor  the 
sportsman  and  tbs  onuthoiogiat.    Near 
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Arigliana  are  two  small  pleasing  and 
secluded  lakes,  tlie  Logo  della  Madoiaa 
and  the  Layo  di  San  Jiarloliimmro. 
The  Dora  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  ] 
the  scenery  in  this  vicinity.  i 

About  this  spot  the  Alpine  valley  of  I 
Susa  ends,  and  the  traveller  now  onton 
the  great  valley  of  the  Po. 

At   some    little    distance  from   the    1 
rood  is  sesD  tha  church   of  Saat'  An- 
tonio di  Sinverso,  anciently  belonging 
'      the  Enights  Hospitallers,  m   ' 


bririi  ]  tbe  pinnacles  and  all  other  oiv 
naments  being  formed  vrith  much  deli- 
cacy.   This  is   a  specimen  of  a  strle 


at   Milan,   Piacenza,  a 
roof  is  of  brilliant  painted  tiles  ;  and    ' 
both  within  and  without  are  manv  in-    ' 
teresting  frescoes.    Tlie  high  altar  is  of  ' 
the  15th  century.    The  country  is  plm- 
santly  wooded. 

5  Ml.  Soila  Stat,  in  the  plain  below 
thehUlofKivoIL 

JlieoH,  a  town  of  about  6200  InhabT  i 
pleasantly  situated,  above  which  lowers 
the  great  onfiniabed  palace  begun  by 
JuTura,  and  eihibitiug  many  of  hia 
peculiarities.  This  palace  was  one 
of  the  places  of  conflneraent  in  which 
""'"  rrio  Amedeo  II.  was  inoaroerated 


ade  to  re-ascend  the  throne  and 
his  death.      He  had  abdicated  (1730) 
favour  of  liis  son  Carlo  Emanuele 
[,,   and    had  retired    to    Chambery, 
taking  the  title  of   Conte  di  Tenda, 
"    ivas  a  wise  and  good  monarch ;  and 
.is  person  the  House  of  Savoy  ob- 
:A  the  island  of  Sardisia  and  the 
1  title ;  but  a  short  time  after  his 
ement  he  grew  weaty  of  a  private 
Ufe,  and  formed  a  scheme  for  repossess- 
ig   himself   of   the   royal    authority. 
Some  say  that   his  intellect  was  im- 
paired ;  others,  that  he  was  instigated 
by   the   ambition   of  tlie   Oount«ss  of 
Sommariva,    for    whom  \ie   \isA  tq- 
noanced   the    ero'tm,  «n4.   ^'^lani  '^ 
married  iimiiefla»,te\j  b&b»  ^sis  »Mr "" 
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tion.  The  royal  revenani  was  speedily 
laid.  The  council  of  Carlo  Emanuele 
j'eadily  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
Vittorio  should  be  seized  —  a  deter- 
mination which  was  probably  not  re- 
tarded by  his  boast  that  he  would  take 
good  care  to  behead  all  his  son's  minis- 
ters. He  was  accordingly  brought  to 
Rivoli,  Sept.  1731,  and  kept  in  what 
was  equivjdent  to  solitary  oonJEinement. 
His  attendants  and  goarcb  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  speaking  to  him ;  and, 
if  he  addressed  them,  they  maintained 
the  most  inflexible  silence,  answering 
only  by  a  yery  low  and  submissive  bow 
— a  miserable  mockery  of  respect.  He 
was  afterwards  permitted  to  have  the 
company  of  his  wife,  and  remove  to 
another  prison;  but,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  1732,  he  died.  Some  of 
the  rooms  have  recently  been  fitted 
up  for  the  late  king.  There  are  many 
pictures  in  the  palace — a  collection  of 
views  in  Piedmont  hj  the  brothers  Ci^f- 
naroli,  landscapes  by  VanloOj  and  a 
series  of  historical  scenes  from  the  lives 
of  Amedeo  VII.  and  YIII.,  Counts  of 
Savoy. 

The  air  of  Rivoli  is  remarkably  pure, 
and  the  place  is  vegry  healthy.  Hence 
the  town  and  its  vicinity  abound  in 
villas.  Amongst  othevs  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Avvocato  Cblla,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  botanic  garden,  with  hot- 
houses and  conservatories. 

At  Rivoli  b^ins  an  avenue  of  pollard 
elms,  leading  to  Turin,  about  six  miles 
in  length,  the  distant  extremity  o(  the 
vista  being  terminated  by  the  Superga. 

6  kil.  Alpignano  Stat,  near  the  large 
village  of  Fianezza,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river..  The  railway  has  constantly 
on  the  rt.  the  long  alley  of  elms  leading 
from  Rivoli  to  the  capital. 

4  kU.  Collegno  Stat.,  a  small  town  on 
the  Dora,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  plain:  it  gives  a  count's  title  to 
the  Provana  family.  Here  is  a  large 
Carthusian  monastery;  the  fine  Ionic 
fa9ade  was  added  to  it  in  1727.  The 
knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Annunciad 
(the  Garter  of  Piedmont)  are  interred 
under  the  ch.  annexed  to  this  monas- 
^ejy^.     The  large  chateau  belongs   to 


the  Provana  family.  From  Collegno 
to  the  capital  the  railway  crosses  the 
plain  for  lo  kil.,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
Citadel  and  the  Place.  d'Armes  before 
reaching 

9  kil.  Turin  Terminus,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey travellers  from  the  Rly.  to  tho 
different  hotels. 

Turin.  Inns :  H6tel  de  I'Europe, 
kept  by  Trombetta,  in  the  Piazza  del 
CasteUo;  very  comfortable  and  well 
managed — excellent  table-d'h6te  at  4fr. ; 
and  restaurant  dinner  in  apartments 
5  fr.;  breakfast  with  eggs  1-50  to  1-75  ; 
bed-rooms  2-0  to  3-0.  H6tel  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  in  the  Contrada  del 
Po,  with  a  table-d'hote.  H6tel  Feder, 
in  the  Contrada  di  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola ;  tables-d'h6te  at  half-past  1  and 
at  5,  4  francs.  H  dei  Liguri,  near 
the  railway  (to  Genoa)  station.  H6tel 
de  la  YiUe,  formerly  the  Pension  Suisse. 
La  Bonne  Femme,  tolerably  good  as  a 
second-rate  iim. 

Cfe^  and  Hestav/rateurs :  The  Cafes 
of  Turin  are  numerous  and  good ;  the 
Fiorio,  the  San  Carlo,  and  Caf^  Na- 
tionale  in  the  Contrada  del  Po,  are 
the  best.  The  prices  at  the  caf^s  are 
not  high :  e.  g.  coffee,  20  cents  j  cho- 
colate, 25  cents ;  ice,  25  cents ;  good 
white  wine,  60  cents  the  bottle ;  red  50 
cents.  There  are  restaurateurs  on  the 
French  plan  :  rUniverso ;  il  Pastors  j 
le  Indie  ;  and  la  Vema.  At  these  es- 
tablishments dinners  may  be  had  from 
2  to  5  francs.  Thebest  restaurants,  how- 
ever, are  at  the  H6tel  de  I'Europe  and 
the  Grande  Bretagne.  The  chocolate 
of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  best  in  Italy. 
The  Piedmontese  bread,  in  long  thin 
wands,  called  "grissini,"  is  remarkably 
good.  It  was  introduced  by  a  phy- 
sician, who  found  it  in  his  own  case 
more  digestible  than  the  ordinary  bread. 
It  takes  its  name  from  him. 

The  Post-office  is  in  the  Via  delle 
Finanze,  behind  the  Palazzo  Carignano. 
The  letters  for  Genoa  and  Tuscany, 
Rome  and  Naples,  leave  at  an  early 
hour,  BO  that  letters  must  be  posted 
before  8  p.m^  on  the  preceding  day, 
or  before  5  a.'M..  at  l\ie  railway  station. 
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secS  &anc9  &□  hour;  priiate  eax- 
10  &alii»  fur  lialf  a  day,  15  for 
Hale;  excureion  to  ttu>  Super^ 
3ca  with  4  horses,  with  2  li 
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a  and  about  (he  city,  the  Gacroii 
r  quite  ilb  «c11  b«  the  more  eipen- 
irriage*  hired  it  t!ie  hotels.  The 
of  the  HAlel  de  rEuropo  fiir- 
curiagEH  it  Ihe  ebiuo  rates  as 

igSTicet,  Malleapoiifs,  ^c. — Most 
public  coDTejancea  out  of  Turin 
■w  iu  (joanection  with  Iho  raU- 

the  first  in  ijuportanpe  to  Ihe 
i  traveller  being  those  Ihat  otobb 
ont  Cenis  into  FniQca.  A  inalle- 
■jott  every  evening  from  the  Post- 
it  91 ;  and  as  its  bres  are  very 

tho  same  (33  b.)  OS  by  tlie 
>l^  diligenoes  to  St.  Jean  do  Mbq- 
,  it  is  Ui  he  preferred,  eapectiaUy  i>i 
nter  eeason,  as,  from  the  etate  of 
ibiIb,  the  litler  overloaded  vehi' 
jmelimes  arrive  too  late  for  the 
«  railivay  train.  The  maUcposte 
3  passengers,  2  inside,  and  1  iu 
Lbriolet.  The  adnunietrtition  of 
idor  Emanud  BaQwair,  whose 
are  opposite  tho  Post-olBce,  de- 

evBTj  day  by  the  7  t.K.  train 
DT  diligences  as  are  n 
>  ita  ttrngotsan  ova;  the 
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olDee  for  securing  plauw  in  tlie  ooauh  it 
at  the  Albergoild  Foazo. 

I'etl-rini  ami  Private  Carriaget  over 
lie  Alanl  Cenu. — Borgo,  who  ma;  he 
ht-ani  of  at  the  Hfltol  de  I'Europe,  will 
undertake  lo  convey  travellera  from  tbe 
Rly.  Btat.  at  Suaa  to  that  of  St.  Jean 
de  Maurieiiae,  which  can  now  be  per- 
fbnned  in  a  day,  leaving  Turin  by  the 
earlv  mominfl  train,  and  by  eliang- 
ing  horses  at  Hodane,  in  which  case  a 
small  addilioiial  charge  of  ZO  fiwics  is 
made  ;  or  with  the  same  horses  to  St. 
Michel,  where  there  is  a  fair  inn,  and 
tho  next  morning  to  the  rly.  in  time 
for  the  express  traiu,  which  leaves  at 
12'30  for  Paris,  Lyons,  aud  (Jenova : 
the  charge  for  a  comfortable  carriage 
will  vary  fVom  ISO  fr.  for  2  persons 
lo  300  and  220  for  a  aniall  diliscoco 
lliat  can  accommodate  a  fiiniily  of 
8  or  9  persons  with  a  large  quantity  of 
luggage.  The  same  arrangements  can 
he  made  at  Bt.  Jean  do  Maiuienne  for 
(he  journey  to  Turin,  by  writing  to 
Borgo  beforehand ;  his  carnages  am 
very  good.  The  Mesiageries  Impfriales 
in  conoection  with  the  rly,  adnuuistrS' 
tion  furnish  carriages  and  post-horses 
under  the  denomination  at  extra  potle, 
but  their  chargis  are  much  higher, 
without  oommensuratc  advantage,  and 
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to  apply  to  the  masters  of  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  to  arrange  the  fares.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  add  that  there  is 
now  a  very  good  hotel  (I'Europe)  close 
to  the  station  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 

Railways  are  now  open  in  every 
direction  from  Turin  : — Between  Turin 
and  Genoa  4  times  a  day  (5  35,  9*50 
A.M. ;  3*15,  5*55  P.M.),  in  4  and  5^hrs., 
passing  by  Alexandria,  Novi,  and  Asti : 
to  Susa  5  times  a  day  (6'10,  940  a.m.j  1, 
7*10,  and  10  p.m.  ;  the  latter  in  corre- 
spondance  with  the  express  train  to 
Paris),  in  IJ  and  2  hrs.  :  to  IHne^'olo 
4  times  a  day,  in  1  hr.  10  m. :  to  Cuiieo 
4i  times  a  day,  in  2  hrs.  30  m.,  with 
branches  to  Bra  and  Saluzzo  :  to  Milan 
4  times  a  day  (515,  8*37  a.m.  ;  130, 
6*35  P.M.),  in  3  hrs.  35  m.  and  4  hrs. 
30  m. ;  with  branches  to  Ivrea  and  the 
Val  d'Aosta :  to  Biella :  to  Arona  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore :  to  Casale  and 
Mortara  :  to  Fiacenza,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Bologna,  3  times  a  day  (at 
5*35,  9*50  A.M.,  and  5*55  p.m.). 

There  are  2  Rly.  stats,  at  Turin :  that 
for  Alexandria,  Genoa,  Bologna,  Pine- 
rolo,  and  Cuneo,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Contrada  Nuova,  S.  of  the  town ;  and 
that  for  Novarra,  Arona,  Milan,  Casale, 
Ivrea,  and  Biella,  on  the  W.  side,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Via  di  Santa 
Teresa  and  beyond  the  Old  Citadel. 
Omnibuses  run  to  meet  the  trains  from 
the  hotels.  For  details  respecting  the 
times  of  starting  and  fares  see  the 
several  routes. 

Physicians.  Dr.  J.  Sapolini  (Contrada 
di  Gk)ito,  No.  9)  has  studied  in  England 
the  English  modes  of  treatment.  Br. 
Pacchiotti,  who  also  speaks  English. 

Homoeopathic  Physician.  Dr.  Ajmini, 
Maison  Natta,  Piazza  S.  Carlo. 

Apothecary,  Thomassini,  Via  di  S. 
Filippo. 

The  JEnglish  Protestant  Service  is 
performed  every  Sunday,  in  an  apart- 
ment in  the  rear  of  the  Vaudois  Ch. 
in  the  Stradale  del  B;^. 

There  are  now  no  suburbs  to  Turin : 
what  were  the  suburbs  are  taken 
into  the  town,  and  continuously  built 
upon.  It  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most    flourishing    cities    of    Europe. 


Under  the  French,  the  population  in 
1813  sank  to  65,000:  it  is  now 
150,000  exclusive  of  the  military,  and 
is  increasing  yearly. 

Turin  is  now  unfortified ;  the  citadel, 
which  is  almost  abandoned,  and  its  out- 
works rased — to  make  room  for  the 
station  of  the  Novara  Kly.  and  the 
new  portion  of  the  town  rapidly  ex- 
tending in  that  direction — ^was  a  re- 
markable monument  of  military  ar- 
chitecture. It  was  built  by  Emanuele 
Filiberto  in  1565 ;  and,  preceding  Ant- 
werp by  two  or  three  years,  was  the 
earliest  specimen  of  regular  fortification 
in  Europe. 

In  Italy,  the  land  the  most  rich  in 
recollections  of  the  past,  Turin  is  per- 
haps the  poorest  ci%^  in  this  respect. 
Its  history,  whether  under  the  Empire 
or  during  the  middle  ages,  is  almost  a 
blank.  Some  of  its  marquises  are  ob- 
scurely noticed;  Claudius  Bishop  of 
Turin  (died  840)  was  diBtinguished  by 
his  opposition  to  the  use  of  images  in 
Divine  worship,  as  a  breach  of  the 
second  commandment,  and  to  the 
veneration  of  relics. 

Turin  has  been  repeatedly  ruined: 
the  last  ravages  it  sustained  were  from 
Francis  I.,  in  1536,  who  demolished  the 
extensive  suburbs,  and  reduced  the 
limits  of  its  ancient  walls;  destroying 
at  the  same  time  the  amphitheatre  and 
several  other  Boman  remains.  It  is 
therefore  almost  denuded  of  any  ves- 
tiges of  classical  or  mediaval  antiquity. 
A  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Pidazzo 
delle  Torri,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  so  called  from  the  two 
mediaeval  towers  which  were  added, 
and  some  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Palazzo  Madama,  are  perhaps  the  only 
exceptions.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
city,  begun  by  Emanuele  Filiberto  and 
Carlo  Emanuele  I.,  is  more  due  to 
Carlo  Emanuele  11.  and  Vittorio  Ame- 
deo  II.  Still  further  improvements  have 
been  more  recently  made,  under  the 
three  lat^  kings  and  the  reigning  mo- 
narch. At  least  one  fourth  of  the  city  has 
been  erected  since  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  later  years  nesirly 
one  third  has  been  added  to  it  on  the 
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S.  side,  where  ontiroatreaU  and  jquores 
ire  rising  as  if  by  magic  i  a  proof  of 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  fountw 
□irdoF  its  liberkl  ia^bitutions,  which 
bave  niiLde  Turin  Uie  refuge  of  the 
perseculed.  and  oppreaaed  oil  over 
Itoly.  The  streets,  or  coittrade,  are 
all  in  straight  lines,  intersecting  esoii 
iilher  at  right  angles.  The  blocks,  or 
massea,  of  buildings,  formed  by  tlieee 
inlersecliotis,  are  called  imle,  an  arclii- 
ketural  Latinigm  retained  here  and 
also  in  Provence.  The  houses  ore  of 
brick  intended  for  stucco.  Tliey  are 
large,  the  windows  and  doors  are  orna- 
mented, and  crowned  with  a  cornice. 
Thnmgh  the  perapoctiTe  of  the  streets, 
the  lull!  which  surround  the  city,  and 
the  more  distant  Alps,  are  continually 

Turin  ie  situated  in  the  plain  which 
forma  the  angle  between  tho  Dora 
Riparia  and  tho  Fo,  ju«t  above  the 
junction  of  these  two  nrers  :  tlie  £rat 
is  a  fine  luountain  (orrent  j  tho  latter 
u  deep  and  rapid  river. 


Mdh  empii 


C3ie  gufem  poni. 


i'J.?r 


f^non'^'SSl^. 


It  is  Buppoaed  to  have  been  foiuided 
by  a  Ligurian  tribe  called  the  Tsurini ; 
the  earhest  mention  we  Gnd  of  it  is  for 
its  resiatancs  to  Hannibal  after  his  cele- 
brated passage  of  the  Alps.  At  a  later 
period  it  be^me  a  Eoman  Oolony  un- 
der tbe  name  of  Augvsta  Trntriaorvm. 
Sestroyed  by  Conatautine  for  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Maxentiua,  Backed 
and  ruined  auocessivdy  by  Stilioho,  At- 
tila,  and  Odoacer,  we  find  it  in  tho 
hands  of  its  dukea  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Lombards.  In  the  1 1th  century  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  county,  the  chief  of 
which  and  last  of  the  male  branch, 
Uui&ed  m.,  manied  his  only  daughter 
AdeUide  to  Otho  of  Savoy  in  104&,  the 
origin  of  ita  poeseasion  by  the  present 
roy&I  famLly,  Tlie  most  remarlEable 
events  in  tia  more  modern  iisto»y  of 


Turin  ore  the  two  memorable  sieges  it   ' 
stood  in  lUlO  and  ITOS  :  the  firBt  dw   ' 
ing  the  content  betwoen  the  Frvnch  and 
Spaniards,  when  the  latter,  headed  by 
Prince  Tomasso  of  Savoy,  oapitulated 
lo   marshal   d'Harcuurt :    the    tevond 
during    the    war    of    the    Suceeasion, 
when.  Piedmont  aiding  ogninst  Louis 
SIV.,  T.  Amadeo  wos  besoiged  in  his 
capital,  which  he  defended  heroically    I 
for  3  months  before  a  very  superior 
force,  until  the  arrival  of  Prince  £ugoiui     ' 
and  the  imperialist  army,  which  WU 
followed  by  the  signal   defeat  of  the 
Frencli  (Sept,  7,  1706),  and  their  being 
forced  to  raise  the  siege. 

Beyond  the  Po  is  the  lovely  nmge 
of  Iiills  called  the  ColUna  di  Tofinn, 
rising  to  tho  height  of  nearly  1600  feet. 
They  ore  sparkling  with  vilUs ;  their 
valleys  are  richly  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion; and  advantage  lias  been  taken  of 
these  varieties  of  surfaw  in  many  of  the 
beautiful  gardeoa  and  grounds  attached 
to  the  viUaa. 

Tlie  climate  of  Turin  is  influenced  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  Alps ;  the  winters 
are  cold  and  foggy,  the  quantity  of  rain 
is  considerable ;  and  hail-storms  are 
frequent  in  summer,  when  the  cron 
literally  cut  in  pieces  by 
n  of  inaup- 


Qvarini  (16a4-1683),a  Ihcatine monk, 
an  able  mathematician,  and  who  well 
used  his  mathematical  knowledge  in  his 
bold  and  daring  constrtictions.  Juvara, 
a  BioiUan  by  birth  (1685-1735),  woa 
much  patronised  by  Vittorio  Amedeo 
II.  There  ia  a  great  difl'orencB  m  the 
style  of  those  two  architocts,  but  both 
have  in  common  a  neglect  of  the  rules 
of  Yitruvius  or  Pallacuo  i  more  mode- 
rated porhapa  in  Juvara,  but  esrriod  to 
tbe  utmost  exteut  in  Quarini.  Henoe 
both  have  been  much  criticised. 

The  Cathedral,  or  JIboibo,  is  th«  I 
oldest  of  the  eocleiiaatinj  edifices  in  j 
Turin,  The  original  structure  was  found-  j 
ed  by  Agilul^  King  of  t\w  IJMoIoMift,  , 
about  602.  The  ^TeaeiA  >JviiSiti%,-w»» 
begun  1498,  Mi4  conBBcra.\«'l.Sii  VySi 
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The  architect's  name  is  unknown,  Bac- 
cio  Pintelli  by  some  being  supposed  to 
haye  designed  it,  whilst  others  attribute 
it  to  Meo  del  Caprino:  it  has  been 
much  altered,  and  some  arabesques  in 
the  pilasters  of  the  fa9ade  are  the  only 
remarkable  portions  of  the  original 
structure.  The  interior  has  been  yery 
recently  decorated  with  frescoes.  The 
vaulting  contains  the  Scripture  history, 
fr^m  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Paradise  to  the  giving  of  the 
Law.  Over  the  arches  are  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  life  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  copy 
of  the  Genacolo  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
also  in  fresco.  The  older  pictures  are 
not  very  remarkable.  The  best  are  the 
following :  Albert  Dtwer,  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  in  the  2nd  chapel. — F. 
ZuecherOy  the  Resurrection. — Casella, 
St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damiano. — Two 
statues,  by  Pierre  le  GfroSy  of  Sta.  Te- 
resa and  Sta.  Christina,  have  been 
much  praised ;  but  except  in  their 
mechanical  execution  they  have  not 
great  merit. 

There  are  few  se{)ulchral  monuments 
in  this  church.  The  most  remarkable 
is  that  in  the  winter  choir,  of  Claude 
S^ssell,  who,  after  filling  successively 
the  places  of  professor  in  the  university 
of  Turin,  and  of  Master  of  Requests  in 
France,  whwe  he  was  employed  by 
Louis  XII.  on  several  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, became  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  and, 
subsequently,  Archbishop  of  Turin, 
where  he  died  in  1520. 

The  high  altar  is  ornamented  by  a  most 
splendid  display  of  church  plate :  by  the 
side  of  it,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  the  tri- 
bime,  or  gallery  for  the  royai  family. 

The  sacristy  contains  several  magni- 
ficent crosses,  vases,  reliquiaries,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  chief  is  a  large 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  crowned,  and 
standmg  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy. 
On  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  (8th  Sept.)  a  procession  takes 
plaee,  equally  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  deh- 
very  of  the  city  from  the  French  (see 
Superga^  p.  31)  in  1706.  Vittorio 
Amedeo,  assisted  by  tho  Imperial  and 


Prussian  troops,  under  Prince  Eugene 
and  Field  Marshal  Daun,  who  occupied 
Turin,  and  the  PHnce  of  Anhalt,  gained 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory.  The 
French  lost  153  pieces  of  cannon  and 
60  mortars;  this  victory  was  the  sal- 
vation of  the  house  of  Savoy,  whose 
destruction  was  sought  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  the  most  inveterate  antipathy. 
Of  late  years  this  procession  has  been 
so  much  reduced  in  splendour  as  to 
be  now  scarcely  worth  the  traveller's 
putting  himself  out  of  the  way  to  wit- 
ness it.  Another  procession  takes  place 
on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Domini. 

Behind  the  cathedral,  seen  through 
the  arch  over  the  high  altar,  and  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  stairs  on  the  rt., 
is  the  chapel  of  the  Santo  Sindone,  or 
SttdariOy  said  to  be  the  masterpiece 
of  Guarini.  Its  cupola  is  formed  of 
arched  ribs,  from  the  summits  of  which 
others  spring  in  succession,  thus  form- 
ing a  sort  of  dome.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns,  and  some  other  ornamen- 
tal portions,  are  of  bronze.  In  these 
capitals  the  crown  of  thorns  is  in- 
troduced amidst  the  leaves  of  the 
acanthus.  The  pavement  is  inlaid  with 
bronze  stars.  In  the  centre  is  the  altar, 
of  black  marble,  upon  which  is  placed  the 
shrine,  brilliant  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  Four  silver  lamps, 
given  by  the  late  queen,  are  suspended 
on  either  side.  The  Santo  Sudario^  ac- 
cording to  the  ecclesiastical  legend,  is 
one  of  the  folds  of  the  shroud  in  which 
our  Lord  was  wrapped  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  on  which  an  impression 
was  left  of  his  body ;  other  folds  being 
preserved  at  Rome,  at  Besan9on,  and 
at  Cadouin  in  P^rigord.  This  one 
was  brought  from  Cyprus,  and  pre- 
sented in  1452,  by  Margherite  de 
Chami,  the  descendant  of  a  nobleman 
of  Champagne,  who  was  said  to  have 
obtained  it  during  the  Crusades  :  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  its  existence 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  when, 
having  been  given  by  Margherite  to 
Duke  Louis  II.,  it  was  first  depos\ted  at 
Chamb^ry,  from  which  it  was  brought 
to  Turin,  in  1578,  by  Emanuel  Phihbert, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  St.  Carlo 
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BoTTOmoo  to  Tenerate  it  without  tlie 
fatigue  of  croasiiig  the  Alps.  Wliile 
it  wna  at  Ohamb&y  it  was  iDTOied 
by  Franois  I.  pnmouslj  to  the  battle 
of  Marignano,  and  On  his  rutum  to 
FrajicB  he  went  on  foot  from  Lyon»  to 
tnmhip  it.  A  sitting  statue  of  the  lute 
Qu^en  Maria  Adelaide,  by  Sevetli,  a 
Cleitoosc  sculptor,  has  b^en  recently 
creeled  in  tliis  chapel.  In  the  niehes 
roand  the  Banetunry  have  been  placed 
by  the  late  Sing  Charles  Albert  monu- 

membcTB  of  the  house  of  Savoy — yii. 
to  Enumucl  Fhilibert,  whose  remamg 
are  beneath^a  very  fine  work  by  Mar- 
eheii;  to  Prinue  Thomas  of  SaToy,  from 
whom  descend  the  present  Sovcroigna 
of  Piedmont,  of  the  branch  of  Carig- 
luno,  by  Qaggini,  a  Genoese  and  pupil 
otC^oTBi  to  Charlea  Eroanupl  II.,by 
FraaaraUi  and  to  Amedeo  Till.,  by 
Caeeiatori.  The  inaeriptions  are  from 
the  pen  of  CaTnliore  Cibntrio. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  Turin 
are  splendidly  decorated:  amongst  these 
may  be  noticed — 

Ck.  of  La  Ctnuolata,  which  deriree 
it(  name  from  a  supposed  miraculuuB 
painting  of  the  Vimn,  the  object  of 
much  veneration.  The  picture  Is,  in 
the  opinion  of  Lanzi,  the  ^roduetiOQ  of 
a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Oiotto,  though 
attributed  by  the  legend  to  the  age  of 
St.  EuaebiuB,  Bishop  of  Vorcelli,  in  the 
fourth  century.  This  ohmvh  is  a  com- 
bination of  three  oburehea  opening  into 
each  other;  the  most  ancient  founded 
in  the  10th  centy,  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Noralesa,  after  their  expulsion 
by  the  Saracens,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew.  Tbe  present  edifice  dates  front 
the  end  of  the  17th  ceuty.  i  the  archi- 
(eoi  waa  O-uarini.  JuTara  subsequently 
erected  the  high  altar.  It  ia  ricbly  deeo- 
mted  with  marbles,  raany  of  which  are 
Tery  beaulifiiL  The  eorridor  lending 
to  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Congolata 
ia  corered  with  ex  voios,  cliielly  paint- 
ings of  the  rudest  kind.  On  the  Piazza 
opposite  the  cliurcli  stands  a  hand- 
some column  of  Biella  granite,  erected 
jn  183^  Bonaoant-ed  bf  a  statue  of  the 


Virgin  of  the  Consolata,  to  record  the 
cessation  of  the  chohjra. 

C&.  del  CorjHU  Domini  (one  of  the 
finest  in  Turin),  built  1«  Vitozri  in 
1607  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  interior  is 
from  the  designs  of  Count  Alfieri.  It 
la  very  rich,  and  is  a  cbaraeteriatio  , 
specimen  of  the  architect  and  of  his  1 
age.  lu  the  centre  is  a  railod-in  mnrblo 
slab,  with  HQ  inaoription,  to  coiranemo- 
rote  the  roiraouloue  recovery  of  a  piece 
of  Sacramental  plate  containing  the 
blesaed  wafer,  which,  being  stolen  during 
the  pillage  of  Enlles  by  a  soldier,  and' 
hidden  in  one  of  his  panniers,  this  ass 
(nrryine  it  refiued  to  pass  the  church 
door ;  the  sacred  vase  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  wafer,  rising  into  the  air,  re- 
mained suspended  there,  euciroled  with 
rays  of  light,  until  the  biahop  and  his 
clergy  came  out  to  receive  it.  This 
singular  miracle,  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1453,  is  represented  in  3  paint- 
inga  on  tie  vault  of  the  church. 

Ch.  of  3mi  Soinenica  contains  a  pie-  , 
ture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  presenting  j 
the  rosary  to  the  patron  saint,  by  < 
Ouerciao.  '  i 

Ch.  of  San  Filippo.  This  church  was    ' 
one  of  the  trisla  of  skill  of  Gimrini,  but 
here  it  failed  him ;    and   the  cupola, 
which  was  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of 
that  of  the  Santo  Sudano,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  church,  fell  in  1714.    It   . 
was  rebuilt  bv  Jitvara.     San  Filippo    ^ 
ia  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Turin,    i 
Over  the  heavy  high  altar,  supported   J 
by   6   barbarous   torse   columns,   is    A'  I 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with    i 
S.  John  and  S.  Euaebius,  and  2  hoW 
persona  of  thoHonauofSavoy,by  Carlo     i 
MaTtttta,  In  other  parts  of  the  church ' 
are   pictures    of  S.   Philip  before   the 
Virgin,  by  SoUraena,  and  of  S,  Jolm 
Nepomucene,  by  Sei.  Coitca. 

Ch.  if  San  Moreaio,  on  the  Fiaiza 
del  Castello,   an   eitreme  example   of 
the  fancy  of  Guarini,  ia  curious    from 
its  fantastical  dome,  formed  on  ribs,    j 
each  of  which  ia  the  chord  of  3-8ths   j 
of  a  circle ;    in    thia    may  readily  bo    \ 
traced  the  arcMtact  ot  \.\\o  C\v4.-7Si  tSN 
the  Sudatio.    W  ■was  wcwSw4.\s^  ^tag 
manueleSili'twrtiiW  Wi»ws^«owi  *S^ 
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TOW  for  his  success  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Q.uentin. 

« 

La  gran  Madre  di  Dio,  opposite  the 
bridge  over  the  Po,  was  began  1818 
in  commemoration  of  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family,  and  finished  about 
1840.  The  building  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  architect 
Buonsignore.  This  edifice  is  said  to 
haye  cost  100,000Z.  sterling,  chiefly 
contributed  by  king  Carlo  Felice,  and 
forms  a  fine  close  to  the  vista  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po. 

Ch» of  SanMaurizio^heioiigmg  to  the 
military  order  of  St.  Maurizio  and  S. 
Lazzaro,  with  an  oyal  cupola  ]  and  a 
recent  fa9ade  by  Mosca, 

There  are  nearly  40  other  churches  in 
Turin,  none  very  remarkable  for  their 
architecture,  their  historical  interest,  or 
the  objects  of  art  which  they  contain. 

A  handsome  Protestant  church  was 
commenced  in  1851,  and  consecrated 
2  years  afterwards,  in  the  fine  Vzale 
del  Platani  of  the  Stradale  del  Be, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Vaudois,  of 
whom  there  is  a  considerable  number 
settled  at  Turin.  The  service  is  per- 
formed in  French,  according  to  the 
Vaudois  rite.  The  building,  by  the 
architect  Formento,  is  in  a  Lombardo- 
Norman  style.  The  principal  part  of 
the  expense  was  contributed  by  the 
government,  which,  for  this,  and  for 
even  having  assented  to  the  erection 
of  such  an  edifice,  has  been  visited 
with  great  animadversion  by  the  bi- 
goted party,  and  by  the  ever  illiberal 
councils  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Piazza  Castello^  containing  some 
of  the  principal  public  edifices,  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  palaces,  which  extend 
also  along  the  Strada  del  Po,  a  noble 
perspective,  terminating  with  the  green 
slopes  of  la  Collina ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Contrada  Dora  Grossa,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Piazza,  terminates 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  pro- 
spect of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps 
about  Mont  Cenis. 


The  JRoyal  Palace^  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Piazza,  was  raised  by  Carlo  Ema- 
nuele  II.,  from  the  designs  of  tho 
Count  di  Castellamonte.  ^e  exterior 
has  no  pretension  to  magnificence,  ex- 
cept from  its  size.  The  fine  iron  rail- 
ing and  gates  which  separate  it  from 
the  Piazza  are  from  designs  by  Palagi  ; 
the  bronze  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
by  Sangiorgio.  The  interior  is  well 
arranged,  and,  besides  the  usual  apart- 
ments for  the  state  and  residence  of 
a  sovereign,  contains  within  it  many 
of  the  public  offices.  On  the  princi- 
pal staircase  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Vittorio  Amedeo  I.,  commonly 
called  "JZ  CavaUo  di  Marmo"  the 
animal  being  much  more  prominent 
than  his  rider.  The  figures  of  captives 
at  the  feet  of  the  horse  are  by  Adriano 
Frisio,  a  scholar  of  Griov.  da  Bologna. 
The  great  old-fashioned  hall,  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  Swiss  Guards,  is 
open  to  the  public.  The  large  haU  or 
anteroom  of  the  Guards  is  covered 
with  paintings  of  battle-scenes :  open- 
ing out  of  it  on  the  rt.  is  the  suite  of 
royal  apartments.  In  the  first  room 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  by  Podesti;  in  the  second  a 
large  painting  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  attribute  to  Palma  Oiovane.  The 
state  apartments  are  splendidly  furnish- 
ed J  modem  luxury  being  united  to  the 
heavy  magnificence  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  restored  and  newly  deco- 
rated during  the  reign  of  Charles  Albert, 
under  the  durections  of  Cav.  Palagi.  The 
inlaid  floors,  in  woods  of  diflerent  co- 
lours, are  remarkably  beautiful.  In  the 
King's  Salle  de  Travail  are  a  series  of 
modem  paintings  of  members  of  the 
House  oi  Savoy  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  or  who  were  members  of  religious 
orders.  The  Great  Gallery,  a  splendid 
apartment  overlooking  the  gardens,  con- 
tains portraits  of  sovereigns  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  of  men  of  eminence 
in  every  department,  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. Beyond  this  is  the  a^partment 
of  the  Queen,  with  magnificent  bou- 
doirs. In  the  room  called  the  Guarda- 
roha  delta  Regina  are  some  good  Etrus- 
can vases,  and  a  large  picture  of  Taor- 


Piedmont. 

mina,  "with  JEtaa  iu  the  dJBtancBf  by 
Can,  Maislmo  if  Axeglio;  near  tlik  m 
the  Ohapel,  gaudy  utid  liBaTj.  Tho 
State  Hining-room  rontaiiu  aoreral  in- 
different historical  pictarea — one  at  a 
^  tOBmamant  at  the  Court  of  France  be- 
ll Amadeoa  V  III.  of  9avo;  and  tha 
r  Boglisli  EariB  of  Hnirington, 
lei,  and  Pembroke.  The  Salle  de 
iMtm  de  la  Seine  is  richly  decorated 
a  profueion  of  Chinese  and  Japan 
pcmelaiu  Tases.  The  last  apartment  ie 
the  Skits  Sail-room,  which  offers  no- 
tMng  rirmarkable.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Saalo  Sudario,  geDeraUy  closed  during 
the  afternoon  on  the  Bide  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, can  alwujB  be  entered  from  the 
palace,  neur  the  anteroom  of  the  State 
apartments.  The  King's  Frioate  I/i- 
lirary,  on  the  ground  Boor,  is  a  very 
haDdBomehall,  eontaining40,000  printed 
volB.Bnd2000MS9.  Amongst thelstter 

reapondence  : — the  niateriala  sent  by 
pTHderick  "the  Great"  to  Count  Alga- 
rotti  a«  the  basis  for  the  hiatorj  of  the 
tmea  yeate'  war ;  letters  of  Emanuel 
Filibert,  Prince  Eugene,  and  Napoleon  ; 
many  Arabic  and  Syrian  manusoripts. 
CavaUere  Fronm  is  the  KhrariBn. 
There  is  also  a  Taluable  oolleotiou  of 
drawings  by  old  masters,  formed  by 
Volpato.  In  the  passage  leading  into 
the  library  are  soTeral  early  Christian 
iiucriptions  from  the  Catacombs  at 
Bome,  a  few  in  Graet  eharact«a. 
The  palaue  communicates  by  a  wing, 
called  the  Oalurie  di  Buaumont,  with 
tlie  offlcea  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  " 
Under  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and 
a^oining  the  ata1«  apartments,  but  en- 
tered from  the  side  of  tlie  Piaxxn,  ia  the 
Armeria  Segia.  Thia  collection  was 
formed  in  1834,  partly  from  tlie  ar- 
senals of  Turin  and  G^oa,  and  partly 
fi™n  private  eolleetious  purchased  by 
the  late  king,  especially  that  of  the  Mar- 
timmgo  family  of  BrEsda,  It  eontaina 
several  pieces  of  hist«rical  interest, 
and  is  considered  aa  one  of  the  pnn- 
oipal  «Adici  of  Turin.  It  has  been  judi- 
iriniiiihr  arranged  by  tbe  late  director, 
Seyssdl  d'Aii.  I'enaission  to 
iiia  obuiaableia  the  library  below. 
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from  the  concierge.  Tlie  following  nre 
amongst  the  chief  objeots  ; — 

20,  33.  Two  euita  which  belonged 
to  Antonio  di  Martiiiengo  in  the  16th 
century,  both  ornament^  with  da- 
maaquino  and  other  engrayinga  of  ex- 
cellent design :  the  latter  (33)  is  the 
finest  in  the  collection. 

35,  The  full  suit  of  the  Duke  Ema- 
□uele  FiUbert«,  or  TSle  de  Fer,  and 
by  him  on  the  great  d^  of  tha 


sol  B 


San  Carlo.)  Emanuele  himself 
yery  good  armourer,  not  only  in  tha 
coarse  smith's  work,  but  iu  the  finer 
departments  of  inlaying  with  ailyar,  or 
danmsquining,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
armour  Which  ho  wore  was  his  own 
manufacture.  Pacific  as  he  was  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  he  never  went 
into  public  except  in  Ids  panoply,  and 
bearing  his  good  sword  mider  his  arm. 
Thia  armour  ia  copied  in  Marochetti's 
fine  statue  in  the  Piazza  3.  Carlo, 

37.  A  suit  fit  for  a  giant,  respecting 
which  there  hare  been  manyconjecturea. 
Kothing  is  known  of  its  history  or 
oymer ;  it  bears  a  ducal  coronet  and 
the  letter  F. 

67.  Theslaffof  command  of  Alfonso 
di  Ferrara  (1B15). 

104.  The  hie  of  the  celebrated  bur- 
gomaster Tiepolo. 

239,  A  magnificent  suit  of  damas-. 
qnincd  steeL 

275.  The  cuirass  of  Prince  Eugene, 
with  three  deep  bullet  indentations  in 
front,  worn  by  him  at  the  battle  of 
Turin,  where,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
French  were  totally  defeated ;  and  (990) 
his  sword  worn  on  the  eame  memorable 

288.  CuiroBs  worn  by  Carlo  Ema- 
nuele III.  at  the  battle  of  Guaatalla, 
10th  Septcrober,  1734, 

292-294,    Helnieta    in  the    style  of 
the  Bcnaissanoo.     Tlie  laat  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  surgeon  and  anatomial 
Scarpa  of  Payia,  who,  towajda  the  close 
of  his  life,  was  ns  fond  of  it  as  Dr.    I 
Woodward  was  of  his  shield,  and  made    J 
it  the  Bubjeot  of  a  Bfecial  dUaar^Al^o^t.  j 
wluch   he  prmteA  ptMiteX^    lot  'Vs*! 
Meads,  illuBtratea  -wifb.  \)e«o!iSii.  0|j 
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grayings.  It  is  covered  with  imagery, 
representing  Jove  thundering  upon  the 
Titans. 

381-385,  394,  395.  Shields  and 
targets  in  the  same  style.  380  is  ex- 
Cvjedingly  rich,  embossed  with  subjects 
representing  the  contests  between  Ma- 
rius  and  Jugurtha.  Amongst  the  orna- 
ments is  introduced  a  crescent,  supposed 
to  be  the  device  of  Diana  of  Poitiers ; 
but  more  probably  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  its  owner.  It  is  of  the  best 
period  of  modem  art,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
ireputed  fother  of  all  works  of  this  de- 
scription. 394  is  also  very  splendid, 
representing  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

819-821-  Three  very  delicate  tri- 
angular-bladed  stilettoes,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  carried  by  Italian  ladies  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  themselves  of 
husbands  or  lovers. 

943.  Sword  of  Duke  Emanuele  FiH- 
berto,  formerly  preserved  in  the  "  Ca- 
mera de*  Conti,"  arid  upon  which  the 
officers  of  state  were  sworn.  Amongst 
the  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
armoury  may  be  mentioned  an  ancient 
Koman  eagle,  bearing  the  inscription 
Leg:  VIII.,  found  in  Savoy,  and  the  two 
Imperial  eagles  of  Napoleon*s  Italian 
Guard,  presented  by  one  of  its 
commanders.  General  Lecchi.  The 
sword  worn  by  Napoleon  at  Ma- 
rengo ;  several  Russian  flags  taken  by 
the  Piedmontese  during  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol ;  the  sword  of  the  leader  of 
the  Theban  Legion,  given  to  Duke 
Charles  Emanuel  by  the  Abbey  of 
Agauno  in  1571 ;  and  the  rostrum  of 
an  ancient  galley  in  bronze,  in  the 
form  of  a  wild  boar's  head,  found  in  the 
port  of  Genoa,  have  been  lately  added 
to  the  collection. 

The  collection  of  Oriental  arms  is 
extensive,  as  also  of  S.  American. 
Amongst  the  former  is  a  sword  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  given  by  him  to  Gen.  de 
Boigne,  a  Savoyard  officer,  who  had 
been  much  employed  by  the  native 
princes  of  India.  The  series  of  fire- 
arms of  different  periods  is  also  con- 
siderable, and  very  many  interesting  as 
works  of  manufacture  and  art;  amongst 


which  may  be  particularised — 1534,  the 
arquebuse  which  belonged  to  Emma- 
nuel Philibert  J  1547,  another,  incrusted 
with  ivory,  with  designs  of  mythological 
subjects ;  and,  1548,  a  third,  having  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  subjects  sculptured 
on  ivory,  representing  Meleager  and 
Atalanta  In  the  anteroom  are  busts 
of  some  Sardinian  nuhtary  celebrities, 
and  models  of  warlike  engines  and 
apparatus. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  armoury  is  a 
smaller  apartment ;  over  the  door  is  a 
marble  bust  of  Xing  Carlo  Alberto,  with 
his  swords,  and  two  Austrian  standards, 
captured,  at  Somma  Campagna,  during 
the  campaign  of  1849.  This  cabinet 
contains  the  private  collection  of  me- 
dals formed  by  the  late  king :  it  is 
particularly  rich  in  those  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  and  of  the  Italian  States 
in  modem  times  ;  over  the  cases 
of  the  medals  are  several  bronzes 
found  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  a 
series  of  Roman  bronzes  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Boman  station  of  In- 
dustria,  amongst  which  the  statue  of  a 
youthful  Cupid  is  very  beautiftd. 

Adjoining  the  palace,  and,  in  fact, 
forming  part  of  it,  for  there  is  a  con- 
tinued series  of  internal  communica- 
tions, are  the  foUowing  buildings  and 
establishments : — 

The  JReali  Secretaries  containing  the 
offices  of  secretaries  of  state  and  the 
principal  departments  of  government. 

The  Archivi,  in  which  is  deposited 
a  very  rich  collection  of  diplomas  and 
charters  ;  a  selection  £rom  these  is  in 
course  of  pubhcation.  Annexed  to 
these  archives  is  a  very  select  library  of 
early  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  Accademia  Militare  forms  also  a 
part  of  the  same  pile.  It  encloses  a  large 
quadrangle,  of  handsome  and  scenic 
effect.  The  institution,  which  was  re- 
organized in  1839,  is  said  to  be  very 
complete  and  efficient. 
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Lnallj,  tlie  Tealro  Regio.  It  was 
buUt  from  the  it^sigoa  of  the  Count 
iMeri,  and  was  tbe  building  wUeb 
made  his  fortune.  Alfiori,  bom  nt 
Rome,  was  edmatBd  as  an  adyOcat«  -, 
bat  his  eiceeding  love  for  arulitt^cture 
soon  induced  Jiim  to  aboudon  tho  bar. 
Hb  nBTer  nieutioned  the  name  of  Mi- 
chael AngtJo  viitbout  tnking  uS  hia  hat 
or  beretta.  Earing  boen  eniplojud  at 
Tort.ona,  when  Carlo  Emnnuele  II. 
happened  to  paaa  through  that  town, 
the  moimrch  wae  so  pleased  with  his 
worli,  that  he  took  the  yoimg  ad- 
vocate int«  his  serrice,  and  at  once 
intrusted  the  building  of  this  theatre 
to  him ;  Bjtd  so  Bstisfactory  was  tho 
production,  tliat  Alfleri  was  forthwith 
appointed  oourt  arehitect,  and  became 
tlie  object  of  every  spooiee  of  favour. 
He  obtained  the  reputation  of  the  best 
architect  of  hia  time. 


The  Bogal  Galleiy  of  FU-ltirel 
formed  bjr  Carlo  Alberto  with  psiutinga 
formerly  suultered  through  the  RojbI 
PalacBs.  The  great  entranoe  hall  re- 
maijis  nearly  aa  it  was  wlien  the  build- 
ing was  used  as  a  palaoe  !  it  ia  adorned 
with  psintingB  representing  the  deeds 
of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

The  gallery  is  open  daily;  on  Sundays 
Irom  9  till  2,  and  on  other  days  frma  tl 
till-l.  The  rooms  are  plainly  but  appro- 
priatoly  fitted  up.  Some  of  these  being 
need  aa  committee  rooms  by  the  Sennt^ 
the  paintings  ore  seen  with  difficulty 
dming  the  session  of  the  Parliament 
'"  June)  [  indeed  many  of  them 


In  the  centre  of  the  Plozxa  del  Cas- 
tello  is  the  ancient  casUe,  now  con- 
Tert«d  into  the  Falazio  Madama.  Of 
the  old  castle,  founded  by  Ludorico 
d'Acaja  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  14lh 
eentury,  tho  principal  yestiges  are 
the  two  towers,  which  hare  been 
before  mentioned.  Two  others  exist, 
concealed  by  the  nLDdem  buddings. 
When  restored  by  Amedeo  VIII.,  1416, 
this  oastle  was  at  the  ostrmnity  oC  the 
city.  Tlie  principal  front  was  added 
to  the  old  structure  in  1730,  after  the 
designs  of  Juvara.  It  is  an  etcellent 
piece  of  street  architecture.  The  other 
three  wore  to  have  been  completed  after 
the  same  deaicn.  It  was  fittitd  up  aa  a 
palaoe  for  Madama  Seale,  mother  of 
King  Viotor  Amodeus  II.,  in  1718.  It 
now  uontaioa  the  Hall  of  AsBembly 
and  Bureaus  of  the  Senate,  the  Royal 
Qallery  of  Pictures,  and  the  Aetrono- 
mical  Obaerratory  on  the  summit  of 
oiie  of  its  towerv.  In  &ont  of  the  P. 
Madama,  and  fifing  the  wide  Via  di 
Dora  QroBM,  the  entrance  Irom  Mont 
Cenis,  stands  a  statue  of  s  PiedmonteBO 
soldier,  a  good  work  by  Vela,  the 
Lugano  sculptor,  erected  by  the  Lom- 
bard emigrauta  to  the  Piedmontese 
■nuy,  in  aieaioij-  </f  its  heroia  deeds 


ntirely  remored  during  this  peril 
>  prevent   their  being  iojured  by  V. 


.the 
Ores  necessary  for  heating  the  apart- 
ments. By  a  decree  of  the  govem- 
mont  a  new  building  is  to  bo  ortsetcd 
for  a  picture  gallery,  the  direction 
of  which  has  been  confidod  to  the 
Cavaliere  Massimo  Azeglio,  himself  a 
most  talented  artist.  la  the  mean 
time  the  principal  paiDting;s  are  the 
fallowing ;  but  thpir  arrangement  has 
been  so  often  altered  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  correct  description  of  the  ^ 
objects  contained  in  each  room.  That 
whioh  &>Uows  is  as  it  existed  in  1859. 
There  are  two  good  printed  catalogues. 
The  three  first  apartments,  occupied  by 
the  Senate,  are  entirely  closed  to  the 
visitor  ill  the  Parliamentary  Session, 
and  the  best  pictures  in  tliem  rsmoved 
to  others.  During  the  sittings  of  tho 
Senate  the  gallery  can  only  be  seen 
before  12  o'cbck, 

Boon  1.    Sala  PientOHlaie.  -»  Gau-      ' 
deaiio   Ferrari,  a  Cruoifiiion  in  dia-     . 
temper,  on  caovos,  Ijeing  the  design  for 
one   of    the   frescoes  at   VerceUi    (see     ' 
Vercelli), — very  rich,  although  only  a 
sketch,  and  offering  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion from  the  fresco,  which  is   much 
damaged ; — an  Entombment,  on  wood, 
vray  fine  ;~a  subject  ?alieA.  tfoa  tmv- 
verBionotSt.5ttui,Wt  mo're-^to'inMq 
a  legend  of  aotoe  (A\utc  iisaal  -,  %^.'%<^M9 
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Roitte  1. — Turin — Gallery  of  Pictures. 


Sect.  I. 


and  a  devotee;  a  Besurrection,  with 
Saints.  Bernardino  Lanini,  a  Holy 
Family  and  Saints  on  wood,  1564; 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  1545  ;  De- 
position with  Saints,  1558.  Oiavenone, 
Besurrection ;  a  Yirgui  and  Saints. 
Olivieri,  a  Crucifixion. 

EooM  2. — ^Rapellel,  La  Madonna 
della  Tenda^  on  wood, — a  very  beau- 
tiful picture,  whether  it  be  really  by 
Baphael  or  not ;  for  there  are  at  least 
thi^  repetitions,  all  claiming  to  be  ori- 
ginals :  one  is  at  Munich,  another  is  or 
was  in  Spain,  and  this  is  the  third. 
Its  history  is  said  to  be  as  follows  : — 
a  certain  Cardinal  delle  Lanze  gave 
it  as  a  present  to  a  Countess  Porpo- 
rate :  upon  her  death  it  came  to  the 
Coimtess  of  Broglio,  who  sold  it  for 
800  francs,  lb  then  passed,  no  one 
knows  exactly  how,  to  Professor  Bou- 
cheron,  who  kindly  "  relinquished  it," 
afi  the  phrase  is,  to  the  late  king,  when 
Prince  of  Carignano,  for  75,000  francs 
(3000i^.).  Passavant  says  that  compe- 
tent judges  consider  it  to  be  a  good 
copy  by  Pierino  del  Yaga. — T1TII.N, 
the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  a  noble  pic- 
ture, bought  by  Cardinal  Maurice  of 
Savoy  in  1660,  and  said  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal of  that  in  the  Louvre ;  a  portrait 
— PaJma  Vecehio,  Holy  Family  and 
Saints,  the  Virgin  crowning  a  Figure 
in  front. — Cfuercino,  Virgin  and  Child ; 
a  Figure,  half  naked,  with  a  red  Be- 
retta,  and  bearing  a  great  Sword,  called 
David;  a  Virgin  and  Child- — JPanini, 
Interiors  of  the  Basilicas  of  San  Paolo 
fuori  le  Mura,  and  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Rome. — BassanOy  a  Market. — Gh^ido, 
Sta.  Caterina  with  a  lamb. — Cignani^ 
Venus  and  Cupid. — Crespiy  a  Confes- 
sional.—  Cesare  da  Sesto,  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Booh  3. — Mawtegna^  Holy  Family 
and  Saints. — Paul  Vebonese,  Pha- 
:rooh's  Daughter  finding  Moses,  a  splen- 
did  picture,  in  which  the  artist  has 
introduced  his  own  portrait;  Magda- 
lene washing  our  Lord's  Feet  at  the 
table  of  the  Pharisee.  This  fine  pic- 
■tiiire  jfonned  until  recently  one  of  the 


principal  ornaments  of  the  collection  at 
the  Palazzo  Beale  or  Durazzo  at  Qte- 
noa;  Queen  of  Sheba's  Visit  to  Solo- 
mon.— Bassano,  Bape  of  the  Sabines ; 
a  Fair. — TUian,  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds; Fall  of  Troy;  Judgment  of 
Paris ;  Bape  of  Helen  ^  .^neas  sacri- 
ficing :  all  in  Titian's  early  style. — Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  a  very  fine  Landscape,  with 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord. — Canaletti, 
Turin  from  the  N.E.;' Old  Bridge  at  Tu- 
rin ;  fine. — Badile,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple. — BeUr<ifflOy  Angds  singing. — 
Vanm,  a  Magdalene. — Bronzino,  Por- 
trait of  Cosimo  I.,  very  characteristic. 
— Cao'lo  Dolee^  Mater  Dolorosa. — C. 
Maraita,  the  Angel  GrabrieL — Velat- 
quez.  Portrait  of  Maria  Colonna  Spinola. 
— Cfuercino,  Head  of  St.  Elizabisth  of 
Hungary.  —  Bompeo  Battoni,  ^neas 
carrying  Auchifies. — SoUmena,  four  pic- 
tures. 

Booh  4. — Gfuercino,  Sta.  Francesca 
Bomana. — Jj.  Spada,  David.  —  Spag- 
noletto^  Homer. — Bassano,  Venus  and 
Cupid  superintending  thfi  forging  of 
the  Armour  of  Mars. — Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Holy  Family. — Semino,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  on  wood,  1584. 
— Oignani,  Adonis  and  his  Dog. — Spag- 
noletto,  St.  Jerome.  —  MazzucheUi, 
Lucretia.  —  Procaccini,  Virgin  with 
Saints ;  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S.  Fran- 
cis.—  GhtidOy  Combat  between  three 
Sons  of  Venus  and  three  of  Bacchus ; 
Samson,  the  same  subject  as  in  the 
Pinacotheca  at  Bologna. — P,  Battoni, 
Betum  of  the  Prodigal  Son. — An- 
nib.  Caraccif  St.  Peter. — Carlo  Dolce, 
Head  of  Christ. — Sasso  Ferrato,  Virgin 
and  Child. —  Qiorgione,  a  Portrait. — 
Domenichino,  Three  Children,  as  em- 
blems of  Architecture,  Astronomy,  and 
Agriculture. — ChiercinOy  Betum  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  very  beautiful. — Vela*- 
quez,  Portrait  of  Philip  IV. — Carlo 
Dolce,  Mater  Dolorosa.  —  Bernardino 
I/uini,  Herodias'  Daught^  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — 
Lomi,  the  Annunciation.  —  Moroni, 
Carlo  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  his 
Wife. 


Booh  5.  Circukr  SkIb  in  the  S.E. 
lower.— Ci^jiKKwi,  MagdalLTio. — ISola, 
Bnccluuite. — Schvlctie,  tvo  subjeL'ta  of 
Children' d  Heiuls. — £apAae2(f),  Vir^n 
and  Child,  in  hie  verj  texU  maimer. 
— Panmi,  three  picliues  of  Ruim, — 
Gtavino,  Head  of  our  JjoriL—Sdla; 
a  dead  Chnet. — Moroni,  Fortraitg  of  a 
Doge  of  Tenioe  und  his  Wife.— JSoj- 
fltno,  the  Deposition  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  Sepulehre ;  an  Ecce  Homo. — 
Qiiido,  Lucretiai  Fame  do  a  Olobe. 
— Ruxif  Magdalene  waebin^  the  Savi- 
our's Feet ;  Ahraliain  dismieung  Ha- 
g« ;  Solomon  sacrificing  to  Idols. — 
Sernardiae  Zuini,  Holy  Faroil^.^ 
Ceiare  ^Aypino,  Adam  luid  Ere  driven 
from  Pnradiso. — Semenii,  Cleopatra. — 
I)aiatl  da  VoUerra  a  CruciSiioo,  fine. 
— GarqptlOf  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  beautiful  picture.  —  Ciro 
Terri,  ihe  Agony  in  the  Giardan. — C. 
AlUri,  Jftoob'a  Tiaion.  —  Betiriiffio, 
MarriagB  of  8t.  OotliBrinc. — Qiorgione, 
Hnodiss'  Daughter  reoeiTioE  the  Head 
of  St,  John,  fine.— FoBHi,  a  CiuciEiion, 
witA  Saints. 

Booit  %.—Batio«i,  sNtttivitj.— Iw- 
iMwHd,  our  Iiord  on  the  Crosa  received 
into  Heaven  by  the  Father. — Titia», 
aBnePortnut  of  Paul  IIL—Pietra  da 
Cart«im,  Bebeoca  at  tho  WelL— Z..  Cam- 
Uttii,  the  Wise  Men's  Offerine.— 0io- 
MWri  Bellini,  Virgin  and  Cluld,  and 
Saints,  a  Bne  picture.  —  7%arini,  St. 
pEt«r, — Morai%one,  Tirginia  stabbing 
ilE — Fordenone,  Holy  Family  and 
'  —  Ovido,  St.  John  Baptist ; 
flaying  Marsyas,  a  veij  diaagree- 
paintiug  j  St.  Jerome.  — -  JVan- 
IvM,  Ho^  Fajnily  and  Saints. — 
-«.  da  Volterra,  Decollation  of  St. 
John.— Pio/o,  St.  Paul.— J".  Frawia, 
-   -  ■    -   the  Wise 


mg  the  finest  worlia  of  Albani.  Tlioy 
were  painh^d  fur  Cardinal  Maurice  of 
Savoy;  and  Albani  in  two  of  hi* 
letter*,  written  in  16S6,  hu  explained 
the  meaning  of  his  allegories  vrith  mueli 
olearnesa  and  originality.  Venus  repre- 
sents Jire.    The  Cardinal  had  dinvUnl 


ICen'a  OOering, — Orechetto,  Batyra  in  a 
Landscape.  —  Slitabetia  Siram,  Cain 
lilliDg  Abel. — Carana^gio,  Reading  at 
Kiglit.— 5roMiBO,Portrait  of  Elleonora 
o(  Toledo. 

HooM  7. — Albani,  Earth,  Air,  Fire, 
Viia,    Xheso  allegorical  pointings  are 


B  him 


quaKlitd    di    amerelli ;"    and    Albani 
:rTed  him  to  his  heart's  content.     The     < 
noretti  in  tlii»   and  the  other  com-      | 
panion  jiicturea  are  eiquiaitely  playful. 
Juno    is    the  representative    of  Air ; 
and  her  nymphs  are,  with  much  odd     i 
ingenuity,    eonvcrt^   into  the  atmoa- 
phoria  changes.     Dew,  rain,  lightning, 
and  thunder  form  one  group.      Water     ' 
is  Sgurod  by  the  triumph  of  Galatea  : 
at    the    bottom    of   the    picture    are 
njmplis  and  Cupid  fishing  for   pearls 
and  ooraL      Earth   is   personified    by 
Cybele,   whose  car  is   surroonded  by 
tlireo  seasons,  winter  being  eicluded. 
Here  the  Cardinal's  Cupids  are  occu- 
pied in  various  agricultural  labours. 

Room  8. — Malonnd  female  portraits,    . 
inoorreotly   called  Cromwell   and  his 
wife,    in    the     catalogue,    and    attri- 
bnted    to    Sir    P.    Lelg  —  Vandj/ke, 
Holy  Family,  a  rich  painting, —  fonloo,    | 
Louis  XY.^Luea  da  Leida,  Crowning    , 
of  a  9overeign,^5H*ei«,  4  heads.- Jait 
Miel,  a  Market,— Fa/eniiit,  our  Lord    ' 
bound.— Foarfyjie,  Virgin  and  Child.— 
llyletis,  Charles  I.  of  England. — Subeni, 
an  unknown  portrait  in  armour. — An-    I 
gelioa  Kauffhiau,  a  portrait. — Jiuinu,  a 
Magdalene., — Misnard,  Louia  XTV. —   ■ 
TeHien,  Peasants  dancing. — Jan  Miel,    ^ 
aBoyalChaoo. — Sembrandl,  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering.— fiiitens,  Holy  Family.    , 

—  Vandyke,  tlirco  Children  of  Charles    , 
I.  (fine)  i  sii  Beads  of  Children  of  the 
House  of  Saroj. — Porbas,  Portrait  of 

a  Lady  of  tie  same  Family. 

Boom   9. — Sothenhanitner,   the   Na- 
tivity.— Bernkardt,  a  Family  at  Supper. 

—  Wovvemtam,  a  Battle-piece,  la  Bi- 
coqiie,  eaod.—Suient,  our  Lord  and  the 
Magd^ene. — Holbein,  Portrait  of  Cal- 
Tin.  —  Vandgte,  Assumption  of   the, 


BtmU  1 . — Turin —  GaSery  ef  Pktwnt. 
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Tirgin. — C.  Moor,  PyraniM  and  Thisbe.  [ 
— Raoemte'iA,  Portrait  of  Catherine  of , 
SiToy.  —  Rubeju,  a  BurgomiuteT.  —  ' 
Poiunii,  Peasanta.  —  Luca  da  Leida, 
Crucifidon,  altarpiece  in  3  compart- 
ments. —  Mainae,  an  excellent  Cruci- 
fixion.—5i^«r(,  Holj  Bamilj,— Grf. 
dorp.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.— Jiiiiww,  two 
Heads.  —  Fandgte,  Holj  FamUj.  — 
Svbau,  Boar  and  Dogs.—  Vartder  Wtrf, 
Adam  and  Ere  lamenting  tlie  Death 
of  &!be\.—Bembra»dt,  Resurrection  of 
lazanu. —  C.  Nelseher,  a  EniiB-grinder. 
— Oitade,  old  Man  and  Woman. — 
Lmtlemant,  a  Head.  —  Senihraadt,  a 
Bobbin. 

KooH  10.—  Sabm,  three  Heads.— 
Vandyke,  Nymphs  and  Baochantea. — 

^ftl,  two  Fruit  and  Oame  pieces. — 
^3fiff™,»ea„  three  Heads.— O.  Crayer, 
our  Lord  teaching  tlie  Doctors  ;  an  En- 
tombment.— SoAein,  Portrait  of  Eras- 
mus ;  ditto  of  himself— !ZVni«"»,  two 
Interiora  of  Taveme.  —  P.  Potter, 
four  Oien,  a  well-studied  and  carefully 
executed  work. — Q.  Soaihiril,  Sttmaon 
shorn. —  Vander  Werf,  Shepherd  and 
Shephndess.— <?.  h  Dae,  a  Head.— 
O.Tsr6urg,a  Head. — G>.  jow.  Woman 
looking  out  at  a  Window ;  Head  of  a 
Man ;  Boy  and  Oirl  at  a  Window.— 
Solbein,  Portrait  of  a  Man  ;  ditto  of  a 
Lady.  —  Wbavermatit,  Battle-piece.  — 
Hant  HenUing,  HiBtory  of  our  Lord's 
Paaaion,  a  moat  singular  succession  of 
scenes,  in  tbe  aame  atyle  as  the  Nativity 
in  the  Boisser^  collection. 


s««.i. 


Arbour.  —  Temert,  M*.,  a  Countij- 
man  and  hia  Wife  talking  with  a 
Lawyer. — Bembramdt,  a  strilmig  Por- 
trait of  an  old  Man.— Pounii,  St.  Umr- 
garet. —  Wouvermatu,  Halt  of  Horae- 
men. — S»bent,  Portrait  of  *''t"t<''f  when 
fcry  old. 

Room  13.— ly  ihn  SattUt.  Sug- 
lemberg,  12  pictures  of  battles,  between 
1697  and  1716,  in  which  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy  commanded ;  amongst 
others  the  Battle  of  Turin,  which  is 
historically  and  locally  tcij  intereating. 
— Dt  la  Pegtta,  i  battle-piece*. — Fok- 
ienaeuUn,  4  battle-pieoea,  in  which 
princes  of  the  house  of  SaToj  played  a 
RODspicuone  part. 

Boou  14.  —  Brevgid  dg  Valour; 

Biyer  scene  i  ditto,  with  Ruins.— IFU- 
fiairm.  Interior  of  a  Church. — JmtMiel, 
Modeller's  Studio.— Pe(«-  Neefi,  Inte- 
rior of  a  Cathedral- IViHerj,  a  Han 


the  ColiaBum. — J..  Durrr,  Deposition 
from  the  Cross ;  a  fine  Holy  Family — 
Lhciu  da  Leida,  Death  of  the  Tii^n. — ' 
Jordaettf,  Boar -hunting. — Oagnertam, 
Cupids  and  Lion. — Jan  Miel,  Roman 
Ruina. — Bubem,  Siet<!h  for  one  of  the 
series  of  the  life  of  Mu?  de'  Medici  in  ths 
Louvre. — Sc/iaiken,  View  near  a  Ruin, 


Boon  12.— ji.  Durer,  the  Salut 
hy  St.  Elizabeth ;  Man  praying.— ffoi- 
biin,  a  Portrait  called  Luther  and  bis 
Wife,  dated  1542.— Jordaau,  Our  Lord 
and  An|els  ;  raising  of  Lftiarua, —  Van- 
dyke, a  Holy  Family.. — Teuieri,  a  Lady 
and  Music,  m  his  beat  manner ;  Interior 
of  a  Tavern,  with  Music.— BiiiejM  and  I 
Breughel,  Venus  and  Cupid  in  a  Land- 
Breughel,  ten..  Village  Dance. 


Rook  15.—Camlanti»,  13  modem 
copies  of  celebrated  pictures  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Florence,  upon  poreeluu. 

Rook  16. — Luidscape<;  by  BmgM 
de  Veiovrt;   Claude  Lorraine!  Botkj 

Vanloo;    Greffier  i     Vander  Meulen; 

Oatpar    Pmun»,-    Tetnpeeta;     Brill; 

Vrieti  Manglard;  Peter  Seep,  In- 
terior of  a  Cathedral  \  Vriet ;  and  6 
views  of  places  about  Turin  by  Viintoo. 


toHie. — Brevghe 
—k^nani,   St. 


■ftaowftsT. 

Primie  Eugene.  —  F.  de  Champoffnf, 
Prince  Tomssa  and  his  wife. — Argntta, 
Smmiuiuele  Filibeno  in  his  childhood. 
Koraet  Fernet,  porlrait  of  the  late  iing 
Carln  Alberto. — Oopj  of  Oaido,  Car- 
diiuJ  Maurice  of  SBroj.  —  Vaadglee, 
PoRnut  on  horBcback  of  Prinf  e  Thonma 
ef  Savoy. — -Jaa  Miet,  Portrait,  of  the 
wife  of  Carlo  Enunannele  II. ;  Statooa 
of  ftlars.  Mercury,  Ceres,  and  Flora, 
U)d  Busta  of  Smmannple  filiberto. 
Carlo  Emmuiuele  II.,  snd  Csrdinftl 
Uaurice  of  Sstot,  by  Coilini. 

The  Koyal  Oallcry  of  Picturea  at 
Toiin  \iaA  been  well  illustrated  in 
the  Morqitie  Roberto  AzegEo's  work, 
entitled  '  La  R.  Qalleria  di  Torino, 
1835,'  a  aeq.  That  nobleman  was  the 
first  director  of  tho  coUectioO}  aitd  liae 
been  recently  replaced  by  liis  brolbor 
Utuuimo  Az^lio,  be  an  artist,  a  writer, 
a  patriot,  and  a  Btatesman,  one  of  the 
bnfhtest  oraamenta  of  Italy. 

Opoii  the  northern  tower  of  the  Pa- 
luzo  is  the  Hoyal  Ohaervntory,  Dstflb- 
lished  in  1822,  and  now  nnder  Ihe 
able  direction  of  Jiaron  Plana. 

AeeademiaAlberHiiadeUe  Belie  drti, 
in  the  Via  della  Posta,  No.  10,  formerly 
in  the  buitilingBof  the  University;  it  was 
remoTad  here  in  1838.  Beaides  the  dif- 
ferent mhuoU  connected  witli  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Academy  containa  a  coileotion 
of  pictures  arranged  in  5  rooms,  the 
gjft  of  MonaigDOre  Koase ;  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  a  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  attribuled  to  Maphael ;  tlie 
same  aahjett,hj  Andrea  del  Sartoi  St. 
Aleijg.  by  OAiiiaadajo ;  St.  John,  by 
fraaaia!  the  Communion  of  St.  Fran- 
as,  by  MoHcalno ;  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Carm^gio  j  the  Last  J  udgment,  by 
Stemkertj  the  Youth  of  Bacchus, 
by  StUieni ;  an  Scce  Homo,  by  ElUa- 
betta  Sira-ni ;  and  12  views  of  Yenice 
by  Caaaletii.  Among  the  drawings  ia  a 
fljie  collection  of  24i  cartoous  by  Qan- 
iJeiM"'"  Ferrari,  formed  by  Cardinal 
Maurice  of  Savoy ;  and  a  Virgin,  by 
Jjeoaardo  da  Vmei, 

the  Palasso  delV  Acaa^eiHia  Reals 
dtllt  Si^^ate  eonlaina  the  museums  of 
JF.  rea/y—lS&}.      . 


iuitii|tdtioe  and  natural  history,  as  iveU 
as  the  n(iartmonta  where  the  Academy 
holds  its  siltiiigs,  the  library  of  tliie 
Academy,  4c 

The  MaievtH  of  Aifiiquities    (open 
from  10  to  4,  except  on  holidays)  has 
acquired  much  importance  of  late  yenrf 
by  the  addition  of  the  Mateo  Egiisio, 
oomposed  in  groat  part  of  tlw  colleC' 
tions  formed  by  Oavaliere  Droretli,  a 
Piedmontese  by  birth,  whilst  he  wa*    ' 
Conaul-OeDerBlofFranceiuEgypt,aud    ' 
which  waa  purchased  hj  King    Carlo    ■ 
Felice  in  1820,  after  negotiations  had  J 
failed  for  seouring  it  for  the  British 
Muaeimi.    It  is  entered  from  the  Fiazis 
di  Carignano,  and  is  open  to  the  pubUa 
on  Mondays  and  Xhuradays ;  but  the 
cudode  wiU  be  found  in  attendance  on 
the  other  days.      The  antiquities  are   ' 
arranged  in  two  suites  of  apartments  i   j 
one    on    the  ground  floor,  where  the    ] 
more  massive  objects,  statues,  sphinxes 
sarcophagi,  and  inaoriptiona,  arc  placedi 
tho  other  on  the  upper  floor  of  tlie 
palvie,  contaiBing  tho  amaller  iCgyptiau 
objects,  Roman  Invnxes,  iS[c, 

The  division  on  the  ground  floor  can- 
aista  of  three  large  halls:  the  two  first 
are  eiclusively  occupied  by  the  Egyp- 
tian mauumente,  the  greater  part  from 
DrovBtti's  collection  ;    they  are   well 
arranged,   and  an  oicoUont  catalogus   , 
of  them  by  tho  deputy  ieopar,  Simoi"    . 
Occurti,  may  he  purc)uised  at  the  door,    j 
in  which  their  dBBoription  is  preceded 
by  a  notice  on  the  present  state  of  our 
hnowledgeonhieroglyphical  interpreta- 
tion, Fgyptian  chrondogy,  Ita. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  thn 
greater  part  of  Dravotti's  apemmene, 
having  been  collected  about  Thebes^ 
Luxor,  &c.,  belons,  like  the  maseiva 
objects  in  our  British  Museum,  to  tha 
period  of  the  18th  and  IBth  Dynaatiea,.  I 
or  from  the  I7th  to  the  13th  cen- 
turies  B.C.  They  are  classed  under 
the  four  heads  of — A,  Divinities  and 
Rehgious  Monnments ;  B,  Kings,  Rojval 
Monuments,  Sphinies,  tiic. ;  C,  Civil 
Monuments ;  D,  owriu,  Smcts^Je*^^ 
Steles  or  Votive  TahMB,  "Baa-ciSc^ 
&e.    The  foUowlnj  ate  IVe  Q\iiW*.»\*j 
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worthr  of  the  attention  of  the  visitor, 
as  he  will  pasH  them  in  review,  adopting 
Signor  Occurti's  classification : 

1st  Ilall. — A  5,  fragment  of  a  marble 
statue  of  the  goddess  Neitli ;  A  9,  10, 
11,  12,  four  lion-headed  female  statues 
of  Paslit,  or  Biibastes ;  A  4,  grou])  of 
Ammon  Rha  and  Horus;  A  2,  sitting 
statue  of  Phtali,  the  Vulcan  of  the 
G-reeks,«fthetime  of  the  18th  Dvnastv 
(1500  years  B.C.)  ;  A  20,  p^nito  statue 
of  Paslit ;  IJ  2,  sitting  statue  of 
Thotlimcs  III.,  in  black  granite  (16th 
century  B.C.) ;  B  3,  crouching  colossal 
statue  in  granite  of  Amenophis  II.,  the 
contemporary  of  Moses  (IGth  century 
B.C.) ;  C 1,  statue  in  basalt  of  Amenophis 
III.,  or  Memnon  (lt30  years  B.C.), 
tlio  most  ]»oworful  of  Egj'pt's  kings  ; 
C  23,  a  group  of  two  statues  of  the 
period  of  Amenophis  I. ;  D  1  and  3, 
a  verj'  beautiful  sarcophagus  with  its 
cover  in  gnH?n  basalt  ;  D  24',  pe- 
destal of  an  altar  in  black  granite 
(this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
relic  in  the  whole  collection,  for  its 
remote  date:  it  bears  the  name  of 
Mcri  of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  lived 
3000  yours  B.C.) ;  D  37,  a  hollow  marble 
plinth  with  a  Greek  inscription  in 
lionour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  200 
years  B.C.) ;  D  56,  57,  two  groups  of  the 
Greek  jieriod  witli  inscriptions.  On 
the  floor  of  tliis  hall  have  been  let  into 
tlie  pavement  several  Mosaics  of  the 
Roman  period,  discovered  at  Stampace 
in  Sardinia,  offering  good  representa- 
tions of  several  animals,  such  as  lions, 
bears,  and  antelopes,  with  a  male  figure 
playing  on  a  lyre,  who  formed  the  centre 
of  the  group,  supposed  to  be  Orpheu. 

2nd  Hall. — A  1,  statue  of  Phtlia  with 
a  Nilometer ;  A  3,  group  of  three  sit- 
ting statues  in  granite  of  Rhamses  II. 
(Sesostris)  between  Ammon  Rha  and 
Mut  (14th  century  B.C.)  ;  A  7,  13, 
female  statues  with  a  lion's  head  of  the 
goddess  Pasht  (Bubastes) ;  A  30,  colos- 
sal head  of  a  ram  in  sandstone ;  B  4, 
group  of  Ilorus  and  his  daughter 
Mutlunet  (15th  century  B.C.) ;  B  5,  6, 
statues  in  granite  of  Rliamses  II.,  Meia- 
'^aoim,  or  Rhamses  the  Great,  or  Sesos- 
*'^>  who  reigned  in  the  14th  centuiy 


B.C. ;  B  7,  foot  of  a  coloflsal  statue  of 
Menepthn^  or  Amenophis,  son  of 
Rhamses  the  Great;  B  8,  coloflsal  statue, 
in  red  sandstone,  of  Seti  or  Se  Ptah, 
son  of  Menepthah ;  B  16,  17,  two  co- 
lossal sphinxes  in  sandstone  from  be* 
fore  the  palace  at  Kamac,  erected  in 
the  17th  century  B.C. ;  D  4,  lid  of  a 
sarcophagus  in  granite  of  Thothmes, 
son  of  Isis ;  D  8,  a  curious  bilingual 
inscription  on  a  slab  of  granite,  in 
demotic  and  Greek  characten,  contain- 
ing a  decree  of  the  priests  in  honour  of 
Calhmachus  during  the  reign  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  of  Ptolemy  Osesarion,  her 
son  by  Julius  Ca;sar  (B.C.  44)  ;  D  22,  a 
circular  altar,  dedicated  to  several  divi- 
nities— probably  of  the  28th  dynasty, 
in  the  5th  centuiy  B.C.  In  this  room 
are  several  models  of  Egyptian  ruins : 
D  40,  of  the  temples  of  Ipsamboul; 
D  41,  of  Deny;  D  43,  of  Essebuah; 
D  45, 46,  of  Dakke;  D  47,  of  Ghirscieh; 
D  49,  of  Tahnis— of  Tafah,  Debodeh, 
Balagua,  &c. 

Out  of  this  Egyptian  Hall  opens 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  steUues, 
a  poor  collection  compared  to  those 
of  most  other  Italian  capitals ;  it  has 
been  recently  removed  here  firom  the 
University.  The  following  are  most 
worthy  of  notice  :  a  Sleeping  Cupid  or 
Genius  is  perhaps  the  finest  object  in 
the  collection ;  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek  j  although  there  are  persons  who 
consider  it  a  copy  made  in  the  16th 
centy.  of  some  ancient  work ;  a  colossal 
Oracle  Head  of  Juno,  found  at  Alba  in 
Piedmont,  so  arrsmged  as  to  be  fixed 
to  a  wall,  and  hollowed  out,  behind 
which  the  priest  could  remain  con- 
cealed ;  Busts  of  Vespasian  entire,  and 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  the  latter  good, 
considering  the  period  at  which  it  was 
executed. 

The  portion  of  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities on  the  upper  floor  consists  of  a 
series  of  eight  rooms,  the  three  first  of 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
smaller  objects  of  the  Egyptian  collec- 
tion ;  in  the  first,  or  long  saloon,  is  a 
very  interesting  series  of  human  mum- 
mies, with  their  chests  or  cases,  some 
highly  decorated,  vrhilst  on  the  walls 
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•re  placed,  in  framM,  numeroue  papyri, 
and  below  several  fnnaller  Bgj^tiuD 
ilatues,  Totive  tabiota,  4c. 

In  the  Becond  Lu-ge  hall  tlie  most 
rtriting  object  ia  tbe  celebrated  Inaa 
Table,  a  tablet  in  bronze  covered  with 
£gyptjaD  figures  and  hierogljpliiea,  en- 
graved or  sunk,  part  of  the  outlines  being 
fiQed  with  flilvering — forming  a  kind  of 
Sieilo.   Considerable  uncertainty 


at  Borne,  near  where  a  Temple  of  Its 
onoe  stood,  and  giien  bj  Piaa  III,  ta  a 
Km  of  Cardinal  Sembo ;  having  disiro- 
peared  during  tlio  pill^e  of  Heme  % 
the  Connetable  de  fiourbon,  little  ia 
knovn  of  what  became  of  it  uDtill709, 
trhen  it  vas  discovered  at  Turin  anionfiiB  t 
(Dine  lumber ;  it  waa  carried  off  to  Faria 
m  1797,  and  restored  to  Italy  at  the 
peace.  The  Isiac  Table  ia  interesting 
aa  being  one  of  tlie  first  objects  ot 
Bgyptian  antiquity  iu  recent  times 
that  led  to  inquiry  SiS  regarded  tbe 
inttRpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  euccoe- 
sively  eiplaiaed  by  Olaua  Magnus  as 
rqiresenting  the  mythology  of  Edda  ; 
by  Father  Kireber  aa  containing  the 
«niire  cosmogony  of  Hermes  Tnsmc- 
pstng  :  by  Jablonaki,  Montfaucon,  and 
Winckelman,  it  ia  now  clearly  aseer- 
Imsed  that  its  hieroglyphics  have  no 
meaiuag  at  all,  and  that  It  is  one  of 
those  pseudo-Egyptian  productiouB  so 
extensively  fabricated  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  There  are  also  doubtsnhe- 
ther  any  real  signilication  is  conveyed  by 
tlu  imagery  upon  it.  In  this  room  are 
Beveral  glass  caaea  containing  Egyptian 
onuuneiitii  of  every  kind  ;  a  very  eom- 
pldte  collection  of  the  amallcr  divinities 
m  terroRotta,  enamel,  and  glass ;  a  very 
eitenuve  seriea  of  nearly  2000  scarabisi 
with  icscHptions,  amulets,  and  some 
beautiful  speeimcns  of  jewcUory  mount- 
ed with  preeiousstones;  whilst  inpresses 
around  are  several  mummies  of  animals, 
such  aa  monkeya,  eats,  beads  of  calves 
and  bulls  (without  doubt  of  Apis),  of 
the  ibis,  fiileons,  crocodiles,  and  of  aeve- 
ral  species  of  ilahes  from  the  Nile. 
Ariielei  of  food ;  bread,  eom,  eggs, 
oniony  (iatfl^  ite. — even  to  dacka  reodj' 


for  the  apit  of  some  Egypt'*"  "^ot 
3000  years  ago.  ClolMmffar  tkt  thaJ; 
masks  to  cover  the  Ituiea  of  mummies  ; 
aandals,  upon  Iho  aolsa   of  nbieh  are 

Sainted  captives — some  negroes,  olbers 
cWB — with  their  hands  bound  f  a  sin- 
gular mode  of  expressing  a  posthumous 
triumph. 

Amongst  the  numerous  iliustralid 
Papyri  liung  on  the  walls,  two  are 
remarkable:  the  celebrated  Book  of  the 
Kings,  fiiat  pnbliahed  and  ably  illuB- 
trated  by  our  oounttyraan,  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  and  the  funerary  roll,  40 
ft.  in  length,  on  which  is  represented 
the  trial  of  n  Soul  before  the  tribuiial  of 
Amentis,  whore  Oairia  is  seen  acting 
aa  Praaident,  and  the  divinity  Tot  aa 
Secretary,  with  a  court  of  42  judges, 
before  whom  tbe  goddess  of  Justice 
leads  the  accused  SouL  Thia  curiona 
papjrua  has  been  recently  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Lepsius  of  Berlin. 

In  the  small  room  leading  Irom  the 
3nd  Egyptian  Saloon  is  an  extensive 
series  of  ilelet  or  votive  tablets,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  belong  to  as  remote 
a  period  as  the  Stli  dynaaty,  at  least 
thirty  centuries  B.O, 

Sooiaa  of  Soman  Sromet. — Here 
have  been  lately  placed  several  Boman 
bronzes,  formerly  iu  the  Kuniismatio 
collection,  and  belonging  to  the  Academy 
of  Scieneos.  In  the  firat  are  worthy  of 
remark,  a  collection  of  silver  veasels  dis- 
covered lately  in  Savoy ;  a  Itomnn  in- 
Bcription  on  bronze  found  at  Induetria  i 
a  Minerva  with  a  handsome  brazier  on 
a  tripod  fhjm  the  mina  at  tlie  same 
place;  a  good  stntueof  a  Faunfound  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  HtafTora,  near  Tor- 
tona;  a  few  engraved  patera;  a  good 
head  of  Claudius ;  and  several  small 
Roman  bronzes  and  utendls  from  In- 
duetria. In  the  passage  between  the 
two  rooms  of  the  ancietii  iromei  are 
some  largo  specimens  of  ivory  carvinga 
by  Qerm an  artists  of  the  18th  oenty.  i 
tfiey  represent  the  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon and  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  size  than 
for  their  sculpture.  Finally, in  V\ic\w!s. 
room  ot  tlie  muawim  la  w 
collectioit  qf  Etmscon  vasB«  ttum. 
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South  of  Italy,  and  a  series  of  earthen- 
ware of  the  Soman  period  from  the 
ruins  near  Pollenzo  (the  ancient  Pol- 
len tia:  see  p.  64). 

Numismatic  collection. — ^Attached  to 
the  Section  of  Antiquities  is  the  Cabinet 
of  Medals,  consisting  of  a  collection 
bequeathed  by  Cavahere  Lavy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  others  added 
by  the  King,  and  modem  acquisitions. 
It  is  said  to  contain  18,000  specimens,  of 
which  5000  are  Gh*eek,6000  Roman,  and 
7000  modem  and  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
also  in  the  Palace  of  the  Academy,  but 
at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  build- 
ing from  that  of  the  antiquities.  The 
entrance  is  by  the  great  portal  in  the 
Contrada  deU' Accademia ;  it  contains  a 
very  complete  mineralogical  collection ; 
the  specimens  from  Savoy  and  the  val- 
leys descending  from  the  Mont  Blanc 
are  perhaps  unique,  and  particularly 
interesting  to  the  foreign  mineralogist. 
The  geological  and  paleontological  col- 
lections are  very  extensive  as  regards 
the  Sardinian  territory,  having  been 
formed  by  Professor  Sismonda  during 
his  labours  for  the  geological  map  of  the 
continental  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
by  General  Alberto  de  la  Marmora  for 
that  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The 
fossil  organic  remains  of  the  tertiary 
formations  of  the  Montferrat  are  per- 
haps unique  ;  amongst  which  deserves 
particular  notice  the  skeleton  of  a  Mas- 
todon found  recently  in  a  freshwater 
deposit  near  Baldichieri.  But  the  most 
remarkable  objects  of  this  part  of  the 
collection  are  an  almost  entire  skeleton 
of  the  Megatherium^  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  most  perfect  hitherto  dis- 
covered of  this  extraordinary  gigantic 
species  of  Sloth — more  so  than  that  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  of  the  gigantic 
armadillo,  called  Glyptodon.  The  zoo- 
logical department  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  years  under  the  care  of 
Professor  de  Filippi;  the  series  of  birds 
of  Piedmont  is  particularly  good. 

Universita  Iteale,  Contrada  del  Po,  a 

very  extensive  and  magnificent  building. 

Tlie  cortile  is  an  example  of  the  effect 

produced    h^   colmnnB    encircled    by 


bands,  story  above  story ;  and  is  a  spe- 
cies of  lapidary  museum.  Until  recently, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Boman  and  Greek 
remains  now  in  the  museum  were  in  the 
university.  Here  are  stiU  the  Torsos 
found  at  Susa,  to  which  heads,  legs, 
and  arms  were  added  by  the  French 
sculptor,  Cartellier,  on  their  removal  to 
Paris  in  1809.  Many  of  the  inscriptions 
and  monuments  are  sepulchral.  Upon 
the  cippus  of  Quintus  Minutius  Faber, 
a  wheelwright,  he  is  represented,  at 
bottom,  working  upon  a  wheel;  and  at 
the  top,  lying  in  bed.  The  inscription 
on  an  altar  raised  to  an  abnost  hitherto 
imknown  divinity  by  a  certain  Sem- 
pronia  Eutychia  does  not  speak  well 
for  the  modesty  of  the  devotee.  There 
are  also  several  mediaeval  inscriptions : 
some  of  the  times  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  Grimoald,  Aripert,  and  Lothair. 
The  lAhra/ry  contains  upwards  of 
120,000  volumes  of  printed  books,  and 
a  valuable  •collection  of  MSS.,  many 
of  which  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy.  It  was  placed  here  by  Carlo 
Emanuele  I.  ;  and  many  coUections 
have  been  successively  added.  The 
celebrated  Calusio,  the  author  of  the 
Hebrew  Concordance,  bequeathed  his 
Oriental  manuscripts  to  it  ;  and  it 
also  contains  a  part  of  those  from 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio. 
These  latter  are  very  ancient  and  au- 
thentic, and  probably  include  palimp- 
sests; but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  examined.  A  very  numerous  col- 
lection of  the  Greek  writers  on  alchemy, 
mostly  inedited.  A  manuscript  of  the 
*  De  Imitatione  Christi,'  the  celebrated 
work  commonly  attributed  to  Thomas 
^  Kempis,  but  with  more  probability 
to  Gersen,  abbot  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Vercelli,  who  lived  a  century  before. 
This  codex  was  found  in  a  Benedic- 
tine convent  at  Arona  in  1G04.  Se- 
veral Bibles,  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  centy.,  some  curiously  and  richly 
illunynated ;  a  Catena  Patrum,  pro- 
bably of  the  9th  centy.,  with  portraits 
of  the  12  minor  prophets,  interesting 
for  the  time  when  they  were  executed-, 
showing  the  long  prevalence  of  Ro- 
man art.      A  Book  oi  0^q«%,  with 
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minUtiirea  of  the  Flemish  acliooi, 
"Teat  benuty ;  four  oc  Btb  scpm  t< 
by  TTnjiHng  ('^  I  know  notbiitg  so 
in  this  class  of  art—  the  Kiss  of  Juilna 
is  a  niBrvel  of  ita  iind." — H.  A.  L.) 
SejBseH'e  translation  of  Appian,  illiiioJ- 
nAt«d,  and  in  which  ia  hia  portrait 
OTesenting  the  work  to  Luuia  XII. 
Hebrew  M99.,  aoreral  inedited.  The 
UniTersitj  of  Turin  Li  now  verj  flou- 
rishing, and  forma  with  that  of  Genoa 
the  two  great  edueatioimiii^tnblishiuent! 
ofthe  monarch)- ;  tliere  oro  npwarda  of 
60  profBaforships.  Tlie  li-etupp-rooma, 
and  other  parts  of  Itie  buiJding  ap- 
propriated to  the  businesa  of  the  uni- 
TSTsitj,  oITer  notliing  remarkable. 

The  Fiaxza  di  Sa»  Carlo  is  the 
Saett  fquare  at  Turin:  one  side  ie 
(brmHd  by  the  churchea  of  Sta.  Chris- 
tins  and  of  San  Carlo  Borromvo,  from 
the  Utt^r  of  whiuli  it  derivoa  ita  n 
It  became  necesBar)-,  after  the  houses 
were  first  erei:ti!d,  to  strongthen 
colnnma  of  the  I'ai^des  hy  a  ripeii: 
pilaster;  and  tliia  Ducideiitul  ul 
tion  has  produced  a  heller  eH\-i.t  than 
the  architect  originally  contemplated. 
In  this  piajaa  ia  the  statue  of  Ema- 
nuole  FiliberCo,  pnsentcd  to  the  city 
bj  Eing  Oario  Alberto,  and  eiocnted 
bj  Baron  Marocfaetti,  of  whose  works 
it  is  pcrhapB  the  flneat.  The  broaee 
basso-rolievoB  on  the  pedestal  represent 
the  two  great  erenta  in  the  life  of 
Einanuele  Filibcrto,— the  battle  of  St, 
Qnenlin,  and  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Ctnnbreaia  (15&7, 1559). 

Tike  Piassa  da  Emaauele  liliherto 
and  the  Fiaxxa  di  Milano,  at  the  N.  ci- 
tramity  of  the  citry,  form,  the  largest  open 

rs  in  Turin  ;  here  are  held  two  of 
principal  markets. 
The  Fiaisa  Stuina  or  Paesana  ia 
remarkablo  for  the  Gne  granite  ohehsk 
eiwted  in  its  centre  in  1853,  to  eon:- 
roetnorute  the  abolition  of  the  ecclo- 
B!a«tioal  juriadietion  in  civil  aHaira  in 
Piedmont,  the  Qrat  cauoe  of  tlie  un- 
worthy persecution  exercised  againat 
lh«  Icingdom  of  Sardinia  and  its  rulers 
~  ^  the  Court  of  Bomo ;  on  the  sides  of 
p  obelisk  are  en^rared  the  nsmea  of 
vnbersafthg  legkhture  who  tooii 


^^  the  Co 
Jflflb  obclis 


e  TOte  of  tho  Chomhers  On 
important  measure  for  Iha  i 
liberties  of  Italy.  i 

trho  Piazza  del  Palazzo  delta  Citta  \ 
is  a  small  square  surrounded  by  porti'  '. 
coca  on  3  aides,  with  the  H6tel  de  Tills  A 
on  the  4th  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  bronM  4 
group  hy  Peiagi,  repreaenting  Duko  i 
AmaJleo  VT.  of  Savoy,  better  luiown  aa  I 
the  Conte  Verde ;  and  on  each  aide  of  ' 
the  gate  marble  statues  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene of  Savoy  and  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Ctcnoa. 

Tlie  Piana  VUtorio  SmanveU,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  £ne  Contrada  del  Po 
rincipaUy  remarkable  for  ita  extent 
regularitj,  and  tlie  Gne  view  which  J 
immanda  of  the  Po,  and  the  Collins  ! 
covered  with  villaa  and  churches,  and   ' 
the  Superga  towering  over  all.     At  ita 
eastern  extremity  is  tlie  bridge  which 
conntsts  this  Piazza  with  the  opposite 
bank   of  the   river,  in   front    of   tho    ' 
church  of  La  gran  Madre  di  Dio.   The 
bridge  was  begun  by   the  French  in 
1810,  under  the  direction  of  the  engi-    i 
necr  Pertinchamp,  and   cranpletod  by  i 
KingVittorioEmanaclell.    Ithaafivo    ' 
elliptic  arches,  each  of  about  80  feet 
ipan-      The   granite  uiod   in  its  con-    | 
itnietion   is  from  the    quarry  of  Cu-    ' 
niana.     The  bridge  OQ  the  road  to  Chi-    | 
'aseo,  a  little  beyond  the  Piazza  Fmilio 
Fillberto,  is  much  bolder  and  Gner.    It    j 
.    creeled  over  the  Dora  Riparia,  a  rivet 
ordinarily  shallow,  but  liable  to  heavy 
Goods,  and  during  these  estremely  ra-    j 
pid.    It   consists  of  a  single  arch  of  i 
granite,  resting  on  solid  abutments  of  j 

*' -  material  from  the  quarries  of  \ 

j,io,  near  Pinerolo.  ITiis  bridge  4 
itrueted  nnder  the  direction  of  I 
the  Cavallere  Mosca,  aud  to  thia  day  J 
not  tho  least  aettUng  has  taken  place,  j 
■The  cost  of  the  bridge,  with  the  ap-  I 
proaohes,  waa  56,000f-  I 

There  U  also  a  suepensicm  bridge  a   i 
little  above  tlie  stone  bridge  over  tho  Po, 

-There  are  very  many  cxcel- 
3  in  Turin,  but  none  wliieh 
need  to  be  paHiuiiia'fVj  TBouv^ti  ^ot 
outward  KjipeaTance,  al-ce^,  ■^efti*.'^, 
the  unfinished  Palanio  Coriguumo,  aq 
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of  the  specimens  of  the  fancy  of  Guarini, 
and  in  which  he  has  carried  his  powers 
of  invention  to  the  greatest  extreme. 
Seyeral  of  its  rooms  contain  allegorical 
frescoes  of  Ghlleari  and  Leguarineo, 
painters  of  the  last  century :  this  pa- 
lace has  considerable  historical  interest 
of  late  years ;  it  was  the  residence  of 
King  Carlo  Alberto  before  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  In  the  piazza  in  front 
of  the  palace  has  been  lately  placed  a 
very  fine  statue  of  the  celebrated  writer 
Gioberti,  by  the  Piedmontese  sculptor 
Albertoni,  erected  in  1859  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  It  was  here  that  the 
Constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1821, 
and  it  is  in  it  that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  Lower  House  of  the  North 
Italian  monarchy  holds  its  sittings. 
Beliind  the  P.  Carignano,  in  the  newly 
opened  piazza  of  Carlo  Alberto,  is  to  be 
erected  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
the  late  king,  hy  Marochetti;  forming 
one  side  of  this  square  is  the  Institute 
Teanico,  containing  the  industrial 
schools,  and  a  collection  of  objects  con- 
nected with  arts  and  manufactures. 

Theatres. — In  addition  to  the  Royal 
Theatre  already  noticed,  there  are  the 
Teatro  CarignanOy  which  is  open  for 
operas  and  ballets  during  the  autumn, 
and  for  the  regular  drama  in  the  spring 
and  summer ;  it  was  built  by  the  Count 
A 1  fieri ;  and  here  the  first  tragedy  of  Yit- 
torio  A 1  fieri  was  first  represented.  The 
Teatro  d^AngenneSy  remarkable  for  the 
good  arrangement  of  the  scenes  and 
stage,  is  an  elegant  but  not  a  large 
theatre.  It  is  open  for  the  regular 
drama  during  the  Carnival,  and  for  the 
opera  bufia  in  spring  and  summer. 
French  plays  are  generally  represented 
here  during  several  months  in  the  year. 
The  Teatro  Sutera  in  the  Contrada  del 
Po  is  open  for  the  opera  bufia  during 
the  Carnival,  and  for  comedy  at  other 
times.  There  are  also  two  theatres  of 
fantoccini.  The  Piedmontese  claim  the 
honour  of  being  the  inventors  of  puppet- 
shows,  which  are  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion in  the  performances  of  thesewooden 
companies.  The  buffoon  characters  Cfi- 
■n?Axmoand  Giatniuja  are  of  Piedmontese 


origin,  as  Arlequino  is  Bergamasque. 
There  are  severul  other  theatres :  the 
T.  Nazionale,  built  in  1848,  in  the  Con- 
trada La  Marmora ;  and  two  for  diurnal 
representations,  the  Circo  Salles  and 
the  T.  Gerbino  in  the  Via  dei  Tintori. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  Turin 
are  numerous  and  opulent.  As  a  detail 
of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  object 
of  this  work,  we  shall  only  notice  a 
few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  JRitiro  delle  JRosine  was  foujided 
by  Bosa  Govona,  a  poor  girl  of  Mon- 
dovi,  who,  in  1740,  collected  a  number 
of  other  girls  of  her  own  class  for  the 
purpose  of  living  as  a  semi-religious 
community,  maintaimng  themselves  by 
their  own  labour.  In  1745  she  re- 
moved her  institution  to  Turin,  and 
settled  here,  under  the  patronage  of 
Carlo  Emanuele  III.  She  died  in 
1776,  euid  is  buried  in  the  simple  ora- 
tory, or  chapel,  of  the  Ritiro ;  on  her 
tomb  being  inscribed  "  JLe  figUe  grate 
alia  Benedetta  Madre  ha/nno  posto 
questo  monumento.* '  The  inmates  of  the 
Bitiro  may  quit  if  they  think  fit,  but  few 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  This 
interesting  establishment,  which  now 
contains  350  inmates,  was  umder  the 
special  patronage  of  the  late  lamented 
Queen,  who  deputed  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  court  to  look  after  it :  the  income, 
which  arises  entirely  fromthework  ofthe 
inmates,  amounts  to  80,000  francs,  with 
which  they  are  most  comfortably  main- 
tained. Over  the  principal  entrance  is 
engraved  the  very  appropriate  insmp- 
tion — "  Tu  vivrai  del  lavoro  delle  tue 
manV*  There  are  several  houses  of  the 
Mosine  in  other  parts  of  the  Sardinian 
states. 

The  Meale  Alhergo  di  Tlrti^  is  what 
we  should  term  an  industrial  schooL 
It  was  founded,  in  1580,  by  Carlo 
Emanuele  I. 

The    Regie    Manicomio,    a   lunatic 
asylum,  arose  out  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  frtitemity  of  the  Santo 
Sudario,  about  the  year  1728  \  and  the 
1  Prior  oi  t\ie  feateimty ,  VyV^cl  ^i]tL^b  w^-^gv^- 
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btttion  of  tha  Crown,  names  the  dinwt- 
on.  The  number  of  inmatea  la  about 
SOO,  wlio  are  reeeired  trom  (he  diffai 
mt  prorinrea,  their  momtenitnca  being 
de&Hjed  by  tht  sereral  locsUtiw  in  the 
proportion  of  four-Eftha,  the  re^t  paid 
Of  the  govenuDent.  Its  management 
is  Tery  mild  and  judicioua :  the  patiEnt», 
as  far  as  poaaibie,  dine  at  a  common 
ttthle,  and  manj  of  Uie  improremeata 
the  treatment  of  theee  imfortimate  < 
JBctg  recently  adopted  in  England  and 
f  ranee  have  been  long  pniutised  here. 


modem  foiuidatioa  (1828),  which  owes 
ita  origin  to  a  benevolent  eeelesiaatie, 
the  Cniion  Cottolengo ;  it  receives  the 
infirm  poor  inthout  distinction  of 
ooontij,  religion,  or  malady,  and  is  en- 
tirely supported  bj  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  number  of  adroisaions 
annually  ia  nearly  1500. 

The  OraHde  Ospedale  di  S. 
taimi,  founded  in  the  14th  een 
may  be  called  tbe  Great  Hospital  of 
Turin.  It  is  managed  by  a  congre- 
gation composed  of  six  canona  of  thu 
cathedral  and  six  deourione  of  the 
atj :  about  6000  patients  are  an- 
niiallj  reveived  in  it.  The  revenaes 
before  the  French  invasion  were  very 
large;  and  now,  partly  fromostatea,  and 
]dM  from  Toluntaiy  contributions,  they 
amount  to  about  300,000  francs  per 
annum  :  the  contributions  being  nearly 
one  half.  Tn  the  centre  of  the  wnrda  is 
an  altar,  so  placed  that  it  can  bo  seen 
from  every  bed.  The  clinical  school 
and  Ihe  anatomieal  theatre  attached  to 
the  nnivBrsity  are  in  this  hospital,  now 
one  of  the  most  £uuris)iiug  medioal 
aohoola  of  ItUy :  forming  a  part  of  the 
egtablishment  are  warda  for  nearly  100 
incurable  cases,  and  apartments  for 
persons  who  ai'e  admitted  on  paying  a 
trUling  retribution. 

The  hospital  of  San  Luiip  Oomaga. 
founded  in  1797,  and  wholly  supported 
by  YOluD/Brr  contributions,  ia  also  a 
diapeoaaij.    Tisout-patieiits  aremniu- 


iained  at  their  own  homee  for  n  fort-  - 
night  after  they  are  discharged  it  j 
ciu'cd,  in  order  that  they  may  fuUj  ] 
recover  their  strength,  and  have  an  ] 
opportunitr  of  obtaining  employment.  ' 
The  in-patienta  (about  80)  are  thow  i 
who  are  rehiaed  admitfanoe  into  the  j 
other  hoapitals,  from  their  maladieaj 
being  incurable.  Upwards  oi  12,000 " 
out-patients  are  annually  relieved,  anil  ' 
fed  if  they  require  it.  This  noble  in-  ' 
stitution  owes  its  origin  to  the  lata  j 
Padre  Barueehl,  a  parish  priest  of ' 
Turin,  who  began  by  ostabliahiug  a  fra-  1 
temity  for  Uie  purpose  of  assiatmg  tha 
poor  at  their  own  houaes  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  collected  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  ereet  the  present  edifice, 

Ija  MaierttUdj   at  the  same  time  a  i 

lying-in  and  foundling  hospital,  well  j 

managed  under  the   direction  of  the  1 

Sistsra  of  (Charity  ]   it  generally  eon-  , 
tains  about  80  women  and  40  children ; 

about   2000   foundlinga  are  deposited  | 
ere  annually,  who,   after   being  kept 

short  timo  in  a  ward  for  tlie  purpose,  ' 
FB  aent  out  to  nurse  in  the  cuuptry. 

The  Sifkpo  di  Sfadama  Barol,  a 

kind  of  Magdalen  hospital,  founded  br 

benevolent  lady,  the  Baroncas  Barol, 

id  aupported  by  her  and  contributing 

Irieitds;  It  admits  all  unfortunate  te- 

a,  either  in  sickness  or  who  wish 

ihandon  their  evil  course  of  life, 

are  mamtained,  and  after  aevend 

years  of  probation  allowed  to  take  the 

reil.      They  are  employed  in  taking 

■are  of  tile  aiek  inmatea,  and  in  othw 

worts  for  the  benefit  of  tho  eatablish- 

V/e  would  recommend  any  of 

ntrywomcn  interested  in  chari- 

table  inatitutions  to  visit  this  Rifugio,    I 


In  <CaB  nicinitH  of  Twri«v v&  ftssi  B 
ja,  with  -vAmAi.  tiie  Vresdim  "w 
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acquainted  before  lie  enters  the  city. 
The  easiest  mode  of  reaching  it  will  be, 
for  the  pedestrian,  from  the  Madonna 
del  Pilone,  to  which  omnibuses  run 
every  half-hour  from  Turin  ;  and  from 
which  a  very  agreeable  walk,  although 
constantly  ascending,  leads  to  the  ch. ; 
£Eimilies  and  ladies  must  proceed  in  car- 
riages, for  the  hire  of  which,  as  four 
horses  are  necessary,  the  hotel-keepers 
charge  25  and  30  francs.  The  Basilica 
of  La  Superga  was  erected  by  Vittorio 
Amadeo  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  vow 
made  previously  to  the  battle  of  Turin. 
On  the  2nd  Sept.  1706,  he  advanced 
with  Prince  Eugene  from  Chieri ;  and 
taking  their  station  upon  the  summit 
of  the  CoUina,  they  looked  down  upon 
his  capital,  blockaded  by  the  army  of 
Louis  XIV.  Vittorio  vowed  to  erect 
a  church  here  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
if  it  should  please  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to 
grant  him  and  his  people  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (These 
are  the  words  of  the  vow.)  The  result 
of  the  battle  of  Turin  has  been  before 
noticed.  The  name  of  Sv^perga  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  its  situation,  super 
tergd  montium. 

The  Basilica  was  begun  by  Juvara 
in  1717,  and  completed  in  1731.  The 
interior  is  circular  :  8  pilasters,  and  an 
equal  number  of  columns,  support  the 
cupola ;  between  the  pilasters  are 
chapels  of  an  elliptical  form.  Through 
the  interpilaster,  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  is  the  access  to  a  large  octan- 
gular chapel,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  high  altar.  The  flight  of  steps 
on  the  outside  is  continued  all  round 
the  building.  The  cupola,  which  is  of 
good  proportions,  is  ilanked  by  two 
elegant  quadrangular  bell-towers.  The 
front  of  the  ch.  is  formed  by  a  fine 
portico  of  8  Corinthian  columns  in 
front.  The  high  altar  is  decorated 
with  a  profusion  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs,  one  representing  the  siege  of 
Turin — ^Vittorio  Amadeo,  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  pursuing 
the  enemy.  The  subterranean  ch.  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  con- 
tains the  remains  of  most  of  the  mem- 
^rs  of  the  royal  borne,  King  Carlo 


Felice  alone  having  been  interred  at 
Haute  Combe  in  Savoy.  The  monu- 
ments most  worthy  of  being  noticed  are 
those  of  Vittorio  Amadeo  XL,  decorated 
with  allegorical  figures  in  the  taste  of 
the  last  century,  and  of  Carlo  Emanuele 
III.,  having  on  it  a  bas-rehef  of  the 
battle  of  Guastalla  by  Collini.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cross  stands  the  tempo- 
rary monument  of  the  late  king,  whose 
body  was  deposited  here  in  1850,  when 
brought  from  Oporto,  in  the  place 
always  occupied  by  the  last-departed 
sovereign.  Adjoining  the  Basilica  is  the 
college  upon  a  large  scale.  The  halls  and 
staircases  are  grand  from  their  propor- 
tions and  rich  marbles,  and  the  solid 
decorations  of  the  architect,  A  series  of 
portraits  of  the  popes,  the  majority  of 
course  imaginary,  is  placed  in  the  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  the  sovereign, 
who  visits  the  Superga  annually,  upon 
the  8th  September,  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin.  A  congregation 
of  secular  priests,  endowed  by  the 
state,  has  been  estabUshed  at  the 
Superga,  its  members  being  chosen 
among  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  those  who  have 
rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the 
church  and  state.  No  traveller  who 
visits  the  Superga  should  omit  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  from  which 
opens  perhaps  the  most  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  Alps,  extending  from 
Mont  Viso  at  the  extremity  of  the  Cot- 
tian  portion  of  the  chain  to  the  Simplon, 
including  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and 
Pennine  Alps,  with  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Montferrat  below,  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  of  the  Po,  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  Apennines  b^ond.  The  top  of 
the  cupola  is  2405  reet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

La  Vigna  della  Hegina.  This  palace 
overlooks  Turin,  being  on  the  side  of 
the  CoUina,  immediately  above  the  Po. 
It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Maurice  of 
Savoy,  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
cardinal  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  liis 
niece  Ludovica,  the  daughter  of  Vittorio 
Amadeo  I.     The  views  of  the  city  from 


hence  are  very  beautiful. 

II  Valentino^  at  t\ie  ^."E^.  «5X,T«tca\.^ 


—Turin  fo  Mian  hj  Ftutara. 


jVarin,  boilt  by  Christine  of  France,  i 
Qie  wife  of  Tittorio  Aiitsdeo  I.,  and 
dnughter  of  Henri  TV.  and  Marie  de  | 
MecUoia.  As  far  as  tlie  design  of  the 
original  building  boa  be^n  eiecutedf  it  IH 
B  rtgnlar  French  clillteau ;  the  decora- 
tiong  of  the  apartments  ore  in  the 
beavy  and  extreme  bad  taste  of  Uie 
I71J1  centy.  The  gardenB  are  reiy  agree- 
able J  one  part  of  them  is  eat  apart  as 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  uniyeraitj. 
Ttm  groiiuds  are  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  To,  to  which  you 
dBscand  from  the  palace  by  a  subter- 
ranean stitircase.  Tlie  palaoe  is  now 
uninluibitud  ;  the  state  apartmDnts  are 
used  periodically  (or  the  eihibition  of 
aria  and  mum&ctnres. 

Stftpmigi,  about  5  m.  from  Turin. 
A.  fine  aTenae  leads  from  tho  city  to  tbie 
nnflniehed  hunting  lodge  or  palai»,  of 
which  the  object  is  announced  hy  the 
bronEB  stag  which  crowns  the  root.   It 
waa  erected  by  Carlo   Emanuele  III. 
from  the  desigiiB  of  Jnvara.    The  e' 
Tation  is  findy  varii^d  by  the  maaa 
BBmi-CMtelliited  in  form,  of  which  it 
oompoaed.     Hapoleon  lodged  here 
his  way  to  Milan,    '         '       '  ' 


It   < 


tolerable  paintings  :  a  good  Vaaloo, 
represonting  Diana  bathing. 

Cattello  di  Aglis.  The  favourite 
country  residence  of  King  Carlo  Felice, 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  purity  of 
the  air.  It  contains  a  anmll  collection 
of  Roman  antiquities,  ehicSy  from  the 
exeavations  made  at  Veil  and  Tus- 
culmn  by  Maria  Christina,  the  queen 
dowager  of  Victw  EmanueL 

TimiB  to  Cormayeur  and  the  Vol 
ffApata,  {Smss  Handbook.  BCe.  107.) 
1   RoniBguono  and  Biella. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  direct  rail- 
way &om  Turin  to  the  Lombard  fron- 
■  ier,  by  Vercelli  and  Novara,  this  is  tbo 
ihortest  atid  most  interesting  routa  be- 
;weBn  Turin  and  Milan,  as  it  will  enable 
the  traveller  to  visit  Vercdli  and  Norsj^ 
ind  to  pass  tlirongh  a  lovely  country  , 
it  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Trains  leave 
I  timfS  B-dfty  for  Mil  an,  employing  3^, 
4}  and  5  hrs. ;  travellers  who  wish  lo 
visit  Vercelli  will  be  able  to  sleep  at 
N^ars,  where  there  are  2  good  Inns. 

The  Stat,  is  at  the  W.  eitremity  of 
the  city,  beyond  the  citadel,  aod  at 
tlie  extremity  of  the  Conlrada  di  Santa 
Terexa. 

The  rly.  mna  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  . 
of  the  Po,  alter  croaaing  tlic  Dora  , 
Kiparia,  OS  far  as  Chinatso,  pasaing  by 

IB  kil.  Setfimo  Slat.,  a  vilkge  on 
rt.,  bearing  in  ita  name  the  reminia- 
cence  of  its  Soman  origin,  ad  tepti- 

8  ki!.  Sramlaie  Slat.,  the  viUa^ 
on  the  rt,,  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
noticed  in  the  anoient  itinerariea  as 
one  of  the  atations  where  the  pilgrims, 
to  Jerusalem  were  accuatomed  to 
change  horsea.   On  leaving  Brniidizzo, 

Cross  the  Maloite  and  Oreo  torrents, 
which,  like  the  other  streama  already 
passed,  flow  into  the  Po,  and,  Uka 
that  river,  frei^uently  inundate  th* 
adjoining  lands. 

3  kil.  C^iraseo  JuiKlion  Stat,,  a  small 
city  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Po.  at  one  time 
of   some  military  imiportanw.      ^SJJ. 
7841 .    It  mu!  \oQg  eQnaioTci  »&  wwi 
icy  of  Piadmont,  a\i4  va  \T-S^  W  a^ 
posed  ft  cOQHidErttb\e  re'siB^.avvew  \,si  ^ 
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shal  Joubert  When  executing  the  decree 
of  the  Directory,  by  which  he  was 
ordered  to  dethrone  the  House  of 
Savoy.  The  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1804,  when 
their  possession  of  Lombardy  placed 
Chivasso  in  the  midst  of  their  ter- 
ritory. Chivasso  was  the  ordinary 
court  residence  •  of  the  Marquises  of 
Montferrat,  who,  as  sovereigns,  held 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  me- 
dieval history  of  Italy,  though  Ca- 
sale  was  their  capital.  The  Marquis 
Q-iovanni,  sumamed  the  Just,  who  was 
much  loved  by  his  people,  died  here  in 
1305.  He  had  been  attended  dining 
his  malady  by  Manuel  di  Vercelli,  a 
physician  of  great  reputation.  Manuel 
followed  as  one  of  the  mourners. 
There  is  an  old  jest  in  Joe  Miller  of  an 
M.D.  in  a  similar  situation  being  told 
that  he  was  "  carrying  his  work  home." 
The  people  of  Chivasso  believed  it.  Sus- 
picions had  been  spread  that  the  good 
marquis  had  died  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  skill,  or  that  somehow  or^n- 
other  the  doctor  had  despatched  his 
employer ;  they  rushed  upon  him  and 
literally  tore  mm  in  pieces.  The  Mar- 
quis Giovanni  had  no  children ;  and  his 
dominions  devolved  to  his  sister  Vio- 
lante" (Irene  the  Greeks  called  her),  the 
Empress  of  the  East,  wife  of  Andronicus 
Comnenus  Palseologus.  Their  second 
son,  Teodoro,  was  selected  to  exercise 
liis  mother's  rights,  and  in  his  person 
began  the  dynasty  of  the  Montferrat- 
Palseologi,  which  became  extinct  in 
1553. 

The  town  consists  of  two  adjoining 
groups  of  streets  and  buildings,  and 
which  once,  probably,  formed  two  dis- 
tinct jurisdictions.  The  church  of  San 
Pietro  dates  as  early  as  1425.  The 
front  is  decorated  with  ornaments  and 
statues  in  terracotta,  of  great  elegance, 
but  much  defaced. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace,  or 
castle,  of  the  Counts  of  Montferrat,  con- 
sist of  a  high  tower,  upon  the  summit 
of  which  grow  two  mulberry- trees. 
Chiavasso  is  celebrated  for  its   1am- 

rrbeRly,  to  Jvrea  branches  off  here, 


ascending  the  Valley  of  the  Dora  for 
33  kil.  in  an  hour,  the  stations  being — 
6  kil.  Montanaro,  5  kil.  Bodallo,  3  kil. 
Caluso,  4  kil.  Candia,  2  kil.  Mercenasco, 
and  4  kil.  Strambino.   9  kil.  to  Ivrea.] 

7  kil.  Torazza  Stat.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing, the  Dora  Baltea,  descending  from 
Ivrea,  is  crossed. 

5  kil.  Saluggia  Stat.  The  town  is 
upon  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst 
of  canals  derived  from  the  Dora  Baltea. 

7  kil.  lAvomo  Siat.^  a  good- sized 
village,  not  far  from  which,  on  the  1.,  is 

CigUano.  This  town,  which  is  now 
dismantled,  was  once  surroimded  with 
walls  and  towers-  The  old  church  is 
rather  an  interesting  object;  but  the 
main  beauty  of  this  vicinity  is  the  view 
of  Monte  Ilosa,  which  is  seen  from  here- 
abouts in  great  magnificence. 

4  kil.  Bianze  Stat. 

5  kil.  Tronzano  Stat. 

3  kil.  Santhia  Junction  Stat.^  a 
town  on  the  high  road  from  Ivrea  to 
YercelU.  [The  Rly.  to  Biella  (18j  m.  or 
30  kil.)  branches  off  here  :  trains  go  in 
60  min. :  the  stations  are — 11  kil.  Sa-  ■ 
luzzola,  6  kil.  Vergnasco,  3  kil.  Sandi- 
gliari,  and  4  kil.  Candele.J  Hencefor- 
ward our  Bly.  follows  the  direction  of 
the  old  post-road. 

6  kil.  San  Oermano  Stat.,  once  for- 
tified, but  now  dismantled.  In  this 
neighbourhood  the  women  wear  a  pecu- 
Uar  ornament  in  the  hair,  which  we 
shall  meet,  vdth  more  or  less  variation, 
throughout  Lombardy.  It  consists  of 
rows  of  large  pins  (spiloni)  radiating 
round  the  back  of  the  head.  Here  these 
pins  terminate  in  balls,  either  gilt  or  of 
pohshed  brass.  The  dialect  of  the 
people  is  Milanese ;  and  the  style  of  all 
the  ancient  buildings  shows  that  the 
traveller  has  entered,  at  least,  historical 
Lombardy.  Monte  Bosa  is  seen  in  all 
its  grandeur  between  S.  Germano  and 
Vercelli. 

13  kil.  Vercelli  Junction  Stat.  {Inns : 
Leone  d'Oro,  the  best ;  La  Posta  j  but 
both  indifferent  and  dirty.  The  less  the 
traveller  has  to  do  with  inns  here  the 
better;  he  wiU  be  able  to  see  every- 
thing at  Vercelli  in  the  interval  be- 
tween tide  de^axVvxre  oi.  \.^o  «vxsic««aiYe 
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riwj.-ti-aiiis,  and  get  aa  to 
NoTara,  wIiei'B  liB  will  fiud  u 

fortable  quarters.)     A  city 

L  bank  ik  the  Sosio,  the  Beat  of  a 
bishopric,  of  grest  intportauce  in  l~ 
middle  agea,  and  still  coataiuing 
popolatioQ  of  18.000  Inhab^  aud  witli 
great  appearance  QfautiTitj.  II 
a  wide  eitont  of  ground,  and 
rounded  b;  boulevards,  of  whicli  (hose 
on  the  N.W.  commaQd  the  fltiest  view 
of  the  Alps.  At  tliis  eiitremitT  of  the 
city  are  the  livomo  or  Cathedral,  the 
church  of  San  Andcea,  and  the  Blj. 
Bl»t.  The  Duomo  waa  built  by  Pel- 
l^p;rino  Tibaldi,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  is  L  '  " 
Btjle  of  Italian  arcbifeetore.  During 
the  Freneh  occi^ation  this  building 
was  exposed  to  ruin.  They  turned  it 
into  a  etable,  burned  all  the  vood-worlc 
'  the  choir,  and  defiuxd  the  tomb  of 
Amadeui  of  Savo^.  All  tbia  da- 
,_  ge  luu  been  repaired.  The  tomb 
of  St.  AmadeuB  wag  richly  dacorated 
with  Bilver,  at  the  eipeune  of  King 
Carlo  Felice,  in  1823,  from  the  de- 
»Kiu  of  SaveBi,  an  artist  of  Turin. 
ifae  wood-woric  of  the  ehoir  was  re- 
Stored  in  1823,  froma  design  of  KaniB, 
an  architect  of  VereelU ;  it  ia  so  con- 
triied  that  it  holds  together  without 
nails,  and  can  bo  taken  down  in  a  irerj 
ahort  time.  The  portico,  by  Count 
Alfjtri,  is  original  imd  bold.  In  this 
churcli  are  interred  St.  Eueebius,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  eiie,  and  Bt.  Ainadmis. 
The  sepulchral  i^hapola,  in  which  their 
bodies  are  deposited,  are  aumptuously 
ornamented. 

The  library  of  the  cathedral  Jiaa  es- 
caped spoliation,  and  contuina  a  collfo- 
Goa  of  luauuBcripts  of  groat  antiquity 
and  value.  The  moat  reinwltable  is  a 
eop^  of  the  Qoapele  written  bf  St.  Eu- 
aebiui,  the  founder  of  the  see  in  the 
fourth  century,  aud  whioli,  being  much 
decayed,  even  in  the  reign  of  Berenga- 
rius  King  of  Italy  (see  Mtaaa),  waa, 
by  order  of  that  monarch,  bound  in 
BilTer :  and  it  yet  remains  in  this  cover, 
with  the  inscriptiou,  testify  big  tlie  name 
Ktbe  donor,  in  ihefiiUowiug  verses  ; — - 


The  silver  cover  is  ornamented  witlj 
mde  chasingB:  it  represents  our  Lorf' 
seated  upon  a  species  uf  throne  comi^! 
posed  of  two  lonea  ornamented  wift^ 
gems,  and  which  have  been  eiplained;' 
Hs  representing  the  earth  and  thiu 
heavens.  Upon  bis  knees  is  on  opea] 
book,  the  Gioapel,  presented  to  mankind." 
Ohve-branchoa  Burround  the  tablet,  i^ 
the  emblems  of  peace.  On  the  OthW- 
Bide  is  St.  Euaebiua  in  his  robes,  botij 
merely  designated  as  "  Ensebins  EniiW 
eopuBj"  the  absence  of  the  epiuiBt 
Sa1Kt^a  being  conformiblu  to  the  usags^ 
of  liigh  antiquity.  This  manascript  iu 
considered  as  of  the  greatest  importantwj 
inbibliGalcriticism.  JtisaLatinvenioSt 
and  supposed  to  be  the  most  authentlB- 
copy  of  that  callod  "  Itsls. "  by  St.  Augal'i 
tine,  and  employed  in  the  earliest  ages  i;^ 
the  Western  Church,  until  its  uso  was  sa- 
perseded  by  the  Vulgate;  and  this  being  ' 
older  than  any  Greek  manuscript  now  i 

copy  of  the  Gospels  eiisting.  The  \ 
Ctoapels  are  Brranged  in  the  following ' 
-  '  ■:— St.Matthew,St.John,St.LukB 
called  "  Lucanus"),  and  St.  Uarlc  | 
vritten  in  capitals,  in  two  coluniD^  , 
the  writing  is  mueh  faded,  and  the  eva*  ' 
nescent  character  can  acat«ely  be  traced'  I 
except  by  the  iudentetion  of  the  pen  in  j 
the  mouldering  vcUum.  St.  EusebiiU'g 
always  carried  this  volume  about  with  , 
'lim ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  authentia  ] 
.utographs  in  existence.  Besides  Qie  J 
njuries  which  the  manuscript  has  sua-  1 
tamed  from  time,  it  has  been  strangely  ] 
mutilated  to  gratify  the  former  devo-  J 
tioii  uf  the  people  of  Ijauaanne,  who  in  ' 
the  ISth  century  erected  a  church  in  ] 
honour  of  St.  Eusebins,  and  in  whoBo  < 
favour  Bonifario  Ferreri,  the  then  ] 
Bishop  of  Tercelli,  detached  a  lea&J 
wliich  he  sent  to  them  as  a  relic  tdi 
the  holy  prelate  whom  they  thus  1 
revered.  Lnlande  stated  this  manu-  ] 
script  to  be  an  autograph  of  Bt.  1 
Luke,  though  it  is  *  ttVai.  "sctKniBAg 
Amongst  tloe  oVVei  TtiMsoactv^  t 
AngloSaxim  jocnw,  i    ■"    ''  - 
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honour  of  St.  Andrew,  and  yery  pos- 
sibly brought  from  England  by  Cardi- 
nal Guala,  of  whom  we  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  speak;  the  Recogni- 
tions of  St.  Clement,  a  very  early  manu- 
script, but  whether  the  work  be  really 
the  production  of  this  apostolic  father 
is  a  question  upon  which  theological 
critics  are  much  divided ;  the  Laws  of 
■the  Lombard  Kings,  written  in  the  reign 
of  King  Liutprand,  and  therefore  not 
later  than  the  year  744. 

The  church  of  Sanl^  Andrea,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Rly.  stat.,  was 
erected  by  Cardinal  Q-uala  de'  Bicchi- 
eri,  who  fiUed  the  office  of  papal  legate 
in  England  in  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.,  and  whose  name  is 
connected  with  some  very  important 
transactions  during  that  turbulent 
period  of  our  history.  He  was  born 
and  educated  at  Vercelh,  and  was  a 
canon  of  its  cathedral.  Over  one 
of  the  lateral  doors  he  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  act  of  dedicating  the 
church;  and  his  merits  are  recorded 
in  rhyming  Leonines,  in  the  first  of 
which,  bv  a  poetical  figure,  called 
Epenthesis,  familiar  to  the  students  of 
the  Westminster  and  Eton  Latin  gram- 
mars, one  word  is  inserted  in  the  cen- 
tre of  another,  that  is  to  say,  the  word 

Car dinaUs  is  split  into  two,  and 

the  word  Guala  inserted  in  the  gap  be- 
tween, for  the  sake  of  the  metre : — 

"  Lux  deri  patriaeque  decus  Carguo/adinalis 
Quern  canon  atque  artes,  quern  Sanctio  ca- 

nonicalis, 
Quern  lux  dotavit,  quern  pagina  spiritualis." 

The  Cardinal  left  all  his  property  to  the 
Church,  and  amongst  the  relics  which 
he  deposited  there  was  the  oblationa- 
rium  of  Saint  Thomas  4  Becket.  Car- 
dinal Guala  was  a  most  strenuous  ally 
of  King  John ;  he  excommunicated 
Stephen  Langton  and  Prince  Lewis, 
when  the  latter  was  called  in  by  the 
barons  of  Rimnymede  (1215)  ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was 
one  of  the  ministry  by  whose  exertions 
the  royal  authority  was  in  a  great 
measure  supported  and  restored.  The 
gratitude  of  the  new  monarch  bestowed 
upon   CfiiaJa  mueb    prefifrment,    and 


among  others  the  rich  benefice  of 
Chesterton  near  Cambridge.  He  made 
heavy  demands  upon  the  clergy  gene- 
rally, besides  sequestrating  (to.  his  own 
use)  the  benefices  and  preferments  of 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  him ; 
and  he  thus  amassed  the  fortune, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  12,000  marks 
of  silver,  with  which  this  fabric  was 
raised  and  endowed. 

On  his  return  to  Italy  through 
France,  in  1218,  he  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice an  ecclesiastic,  a  native  of  Paris, 
skilled  in  architecture,  and  in  1219 
began  liis  new  church,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew.  The  career  of 
the  founder  accounts  for  the  style  of 
St.  Andrea.  Havuig  passed  many  years 
in  France  and  England,  Cardinal  G^uala 
imbibed  a  taste  for  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  had  recently  come  into 
fashion  in  those  countries.  St.  Andrea 
is  far  from  pure.  It  is  curious  from  the 
transition  it  offers  between  the  Lom- 
bard and  Pointed  styles,  greatly  infe- 
rior as  regards  the  latter  to  the  ch.  of  S. 
Francesco  at  Assisi.  In  parts  of  the 
exterior,  perhaps  from  compliance  with 
the  habits  of  the  native  masons,  round 
forms  are  used.  The  h,q&de  is  Lom- 
bard; but  the  interior  presents  the 
exact  appearance  of  a  French  or  Eng- 
Hsh  building,  in  the  early  Gothic 
style.  The  arches  are  pointed.  Light 
pillars,  with  foliage  capitals,  run  up  to 
support  the  roo^  which  is  vaulted 
and  groined.  The  windows  in  the  chan- 
cel are  lancet.  The  interior  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  recent  injudi- 
cious restorations,  and  painting  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  The  material  of 
the  walls  is  brick,  with  stone  joints, 
windows,  and  doors.  The  campanile 
was  added  by  Pietro  del  Verme  in 
1399. 

The  ancient  tombs  formerly  here 
have  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  first  abbot,  and  architect 
of  the  church,  Tomaso  Gallo,  a  French 
ecclesiastic  (ob.  1246),  upon  which  is 
a  curious  fresco,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented as  surrounded  by  his  disciples ; 
amongst  others,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
I  distinguished  "b^  a  \\2i\.o  oi  ^ot^  \  \i^- 
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low,  in  a  contEinporarj  'bas-reliet  GaUo 
U  Been  kneeliiig  before  ihoVirgiii,  while 
St.  DionjoiiiB  tha  Areopogite  Ujb  his 
bBiid  on  bis  hi^arl.  The  cbarch  has 
lately  had  the  Bddition  of  painted  glaae 
iuid  Gothic  oontesnioiialB,  not  in  the 
best  tnstc. 

The  Sofpilal,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Guala,  KtHiiia  its  original  endowment 
and  distination.  It  contains  a  pic- 
lliresqua  cloister,  with  the  nrms  of  its 
beoefaclore ;   aad  a,  Museum,   not   of 

The  ch.  of  Suit  CrUlofero  oontaina 
some  excellent  freseoBB  by  Gaudenzio 
Forrskri,  sn  artist  uiueli  leaa  known 
beyond  the  Alpa  than  many  inferior 
ones,  owing  to  his  brat  wDrka  being  in 
fresco,  and  not  removable.  He  was 
bom  in  1484,  in  Valdugia,  about  40  m . 
from  Veroelli  t  and  not  being  able  to 
find  a  teiK.'her  of  the  art  he  loved  in 
Ilia  nstive  pWe,  he  came  to  Vurcelli 
for  the  soke  of  instruction.  GioTcnone 
was  bis  fint  master  ;  and  so  proud  nos 
he  of  Ins  pupil,  that  in  some  of  his 
paintinga  he  signs  luniself  "  Qeronimo 
GioTenone,  maestro  di  QaudenEiO-"  He 
afterwards  studied  under  Ferugino  and 
Bsphoel.  The  magistrates  of  Vercelli 
conferred  on  him  the  municipal  free- 
dom ;  and  the  city  where  Gauden^ 
WBt  thus  instructed  and  adopted  claims 
him  as  her  own. 

This  church  was  anciently  atUclied 
to  a  convent  of  the  Umiliati,  and  uft«r- 
wardd  belonged  to  tiie  Jesuits.  The 
puntings  by  Gaudenzio  were  chieHy 
eieeutcd  for  two  brothers  of  the  former 
order,  by  name  Corradi,  aboat  the  year 
1532,  and  are  so  remarkahle  as  lo  mer'- 
e  than  ordinarily  detailed  descri] 
Most  of  them  were  eiecul«d  t 
md,  in  some  he  wt 

Ated  by  his  pupil  Lanitii. 

looking  towards  the  altar,  and  a 

a  L  of  the  spectator,  the  principal 

Bubjcet,  forming  one  composition  from 
top  to  bottom,  is— 1.  the  Assumpti 
V'*« '^rs'itt.Terjfineondgrand.   Tlie 

rap  of  the  apostles  dirides  " 


3^ 

.1 


on  the  wall  forming  the  estretnity  o; 
the  transept,  ore— 2.  the  liirth  of  tha 
Virgin ;    3.    her    JUarrwffe,    or    the 
Spofaiiiio.      In    the    background   the 
painter  has  introduced  tlie  Proeenta* 
tiou  in  the  Teinple.    4.  The  Satiti^ 
of  our  Lord.    The  Virgin  is  kneeling 
before  the  infant  Saviour,  to  whom  sha 
is  presented  by  nugels,  perhaps  the  finest 
partofaUthefroseoeshere.  ThoAnnuD- 
ciation,  and  the  Visitation  of  St.  £li«i< 
beth,  are  introduced  in  the  backgrouodi  4 
5.  Tho  Adoraiioit  of  the  Magi.     Many    . 
portraits  are  eTidently  introduced  intoi  ] 
this   composition,  particnlarly   a  pro-  ! 
minent  figure  with  a  cap  and  feathers,.  J 
So  also   the   bearded    king    kneeling.^ 
before  the  Virgin,     This  fresco  con-  ■ 
tains  portraits    of  the  painter,  of  his  \ 
master  Giovonone,   and   of  Ida    pupil  j 
Lanini.     Groups  of  pages,  esquires,  and  1 
attendants  £11  the  scene.     Between  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  the  painter   i 
Inh^jdueed  a  group,   rcpreBontinB  J 


S.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  S,  ?iieholasi^'| 
Ban  presenting  to  the  Virgin  and  Chili  i 
two  norices  ofthe  Lignara  Braiily.  j 

Passing  to  the  rt.-hand  transept,  tha  j 
principal  composition  is — 1.  tha  Cmai-  1 
finon,  perhaps  too  crowded  and  con- 1 
fused,  but  lull  of  eipressive  figures  oniL  1 
faces,  wonderfully  foreshortened  ;  the  1 
Bonrerted  Centunon  and  thaMagdalen^fl 
are  the  most  conspicuous ;  tha  former  B> ' 
most  singular  figure,  clsd  nearly  in  th4  "J 
fashion  M  the  court  of  Ilenry  VIIL,  1 
in  the  second  row.  In  the  right-  j 
hand  comer  is  the  portrait  of  Padre  , 
Angelo  Corradi,  The  angcis  hovering  . 
about  the  croas,  one  receiving  the  soid  J 
ofthe  good  thief  "Gastas"  (according  '^ 
to  the  legend),  and  another  weeping  tor  ■( 
the  loss  ofthe  soul  of  the  impenitent  j 
thief  "  Dysmaa."  Upon  the  adjoining  ) 
woli  is  ttie  history  of  the  Magdalene^  J 
consisting  of  the  following  subjects  I  4 
3.  The  Cormeraion  of  iU  MagAalai^\ 
who  is  represented  seated,  witlt  hcr^J 
sister  Martha,  Ust^ming  to  the  preaclk«4 
ing  of  our  Lord,  Tliia  froseo  is  dti'l 
maged.  3.  Osr  Xord  at  the  tab/e  cf" 
Simon  tie  PJiariiee,  Wo  ■^B.^isIicoH- 
kissing  liis  feet.  "Ver^  vorav^  t^oroii 
are  introduced,  Wt  ■Q«wt\"j  ilistea^w 
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4.  The  Arrival  and  Preaching  at  Mar- 
geillegy  a  scene  from  the  legendary 
l\fe  of  the  Magdalene;  according  to 
which,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  Lazarus,  with  some  other 
disciples  of  our  Lord,  after  his  ascen- 
sion, being  expelled  by  the  Jews, 
embarked  from  Judea,  and  landed  at 
Marseilles,  of  which  place  St.  Lazarus 
became  the  first  bishop,  and  where 
they  were  received  by  St.  Maximinus, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aix,  and  St.  Mar- 
cella.  The  city  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
This  and  the  following  fresco,  which 
are  attributed  entirely  to  Lanini,  are 
yery  fine,  and  the  best  preserved  of  the 
whole.  5.  The  Assumption  of  the 
Magdalene :  she  is  carried  up  by  angels 
to  pray ;  her  death  and  burial  are  seen 
in  the  background.  These  two  last 
frescoes  have  been  much  injured  by 
shells  and  cannon-balls. 

Other  works  of  Qtiudenzio  Ferrari  are 
— the  Madonna  enthroned,  on  panel, 
attended  by  saints,  amongst  whom  St. 
Cristopher,  as  patron  of  the  church,  is 
conspicuous  in  front.  The  painter  has 
followed  the  popular  legend  by  repre- 
senting this  saint  larger  than  the  other 
figures.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  seen 
in  the  background.  Two  portraits  of 
Umiliati  monks,  probably  the  donors, 
are  introduced. 

In  the  sacristy  is  a  good  Laninif 
a  Virgin  enthroned,  with  St.  Petw 
Martyr  and  another  monk  ;  thorough 
monastic  faces. 

The  frescoes  are  all  more  or  less 
injured.  The  first  damage  occurred 
during  the  siege  in  1638,  although  the 
young  Marquis  de  Leganez  forbade  his 
artillerymen  to  fire  on  the  church  of 
St.  Christopher,  lest  the  masterpiece  of 
Ferrari  shquld  be  injured.  But  they 
suffered  more  from  the  French,  who 
converted  the  church  into  a  place  of 
custody  for  refractory  conscripts. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Caterina.  Here  is  the 
Marriage  of  the  patron  saint,  by  G. 
Ferrari:  in  this  painting  St.  Francis, 
St.  Agapetus,  and  St.  Anthonyare  in- 
troduced. 

San  Bernardino .  has  a  fresco  repre- 
sentwg  Our  Lord  about  to  be  nailed 


to  the  Cross.   This  church  has  some  cu- 
rious remains  of  Lombard  architecture. 

In  the  Casa  Mariano  is  a  fine  fresco 
by  Lanini — the  Feast  of  the  Gt>ds,  and 
some  other  allegorical  and  mytholo- 
gical figures.  The  hall  in  which  it  is 
painted  is  now  a  granary. 

There  is  a  handsome  theatre  at  Yer- 
celli.  A  railway  to  Valenza  branches 
off  at  Yercelli  (26  m.)  :  the  stations  are 
— 8  kil.  Asigliano;  4,  Pertengo;  5, 
Balzola ;  6,  Casale ;  7,  Borgo  S.  Mar- 
tino ;  5,  Giarole ;  7,  Valenza. 

On  leaving  Vercelli  we  cross  the 
Sesia.  Monte  Bosa  appears  again  with 
great  beauty,  and  hence  to  Novara, 
generally,  the  Alps  are  seen  in  great 
majesty.  This  mountain  view  is  much 
enhanced  in  effect  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  open  fistce  of  Flanders  is 
not  more  level;  and  the  soil,  much 
intersected  by  ditches  and  canab,  is 
teeming  with  exuberant  fertility.  We 
have  the  contrast  of  the  richest  plain 
and  grandest  mountain  scenery. 

[About  4  m.  on  the  rt.,  after  crossing 
the  Sesia,  a  road  by  Torrione  leads  to 
Yinaglio  and  Palestra,  scenes  of  very 
brilliant  actions,  especially  the  latter, 
between  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  on  the  30th  and  31st  May  1859, 
and  in  which  the  King  of  Sardinia 
showed  himself  most  heroically  at  the 
head  of  his  little  army.  The  Austrians, 
who  had  invaded  Piedmont  in  May  of 
last  year,  pushing  their  advances  as  far 
as  the  Dora,  and  threatening  the  capital, 
had  occupied  very  strongly  Yercelli  and 
the  line  of  the  Sesia,  until  the  28th  of 
that  month,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  flank  movement  of  the  French 
Emperor  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po, 
the  Allied  Army  occupied  YerceUi, 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Lom- 
bardy  on  the  side  of  the  Mincio.  No 
time  was  lost  therefore  in  crossiog  the 
Sesia:  on  the  30th  the  Piedmontese, 
who  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army,  occupied  the  villages  of  VinzagliOf 
Conjienza^  and  Palestro,  after  a  very 
serious  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  " 
Austrians.  On  the  31st  the.  latter 
made  a  strong  effort  to  i«\.«k)L<&  P«l86tro^ 
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but  siutniiied  s  etgital  tli^Fe&t  from  the 
FiedmonU^  on  tilia  ocoaaion,  howerer, 
Bided  bj  3000  French  ZoUBtra,  who 
ftntght  with  BMTHordiiiary  brsTclj, 
leaving  on  the  field  of  buttle  3100 
between  killed  and  noundpd,  ^50 
prisoneTB,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. 
On  tbe  same  day  Afarehal  Canrobert 
riYKised  the  Seain  at  Prarota,  a,nd 
Oenerol  M'Mahon  at  Vercelli,  with 
their  two  corps  d'ormce ;  the  main 
bodj  of  the  AnBtrians  under  Giulaj 
Tetrenting  on  Mortara,  and  Hubsa- 
^entl;  croaaing  the  Tioino,  a»  we 
■li&ll  «ee  presently  In  Bpbuking  of  the 
gT«at  battles  whiclt  decided  the  firat 
part  of  this  eitraordinary  eampaigti, 
at  Buffalora  and  Magenta.] 

B  kil.  Sorgo  Vercelli  Siat,,  andSm. 

7  kii.  Pdmobo  Stat. 

A  mile  bejond  Torrion  Saldveco, 
where  mdadowB  and  mulherrj-tree  plan- 
tations auuceed  to  naraliea  and  rice- 
fieldff,  CFOaa  the  Agogua  torrent,  and 
■oon  after  reaoli 

10  kil.  Sbvara  JvikI.  Siat.  (Itmt: 
Albei^o  de' tre  Hi;  a  very  toleraWe  inn  ; 
Albcn^o  d'ltalia,  formerly  the  Peace 
d'Oro,  recently  fitted  up  on  an  ei- 
tensire  Bcxle,  and  good),  a  ftouriahing 
dtj  of  16,000  Inhab.  Noyara  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  aboie  the 
plain  of  the  Terdoppio ;  there  are 
■omo  good  atreeta  in  it,  well  paved  on 
tbe  I^mbard  ^atem.  The  town  was 
formerly  amrounded  by  fortifications, 
which  had  witnessed  many  an  on- 
slaught ;  but  nearly  all  have  now  dis- 
appeared. There  is  no  point  from 
miioh  Monte  Bosq  is  seen  to  greater 
advantago  than  from  here,  oapceially 
froia  the  N.  extremity  of  the  street  lead- 
ing to  tbe  tUy.  Stat.  Around  eitenda 
the  plain, cultivated  like  a  rich  garden; 
Imt  the  soil  is  marshy,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood rather  unheallhy. 

The  Dutmo  is  on  early  Lombard 
building,  somewhat  damaged  on  the 
Outflida  by  neglect  and  weather,  and 
so  within  by  recent  repairs  and 

IRUnents.  The  choir  and  tranaepts 
notked  l>r  the  ttaceo,  the  paint- 
\)uidtb0giidiogimtrodaced  within 


the  last  £0  years.  The  high  altar, 
though  quite  out  of  place,  is  a  9|i]en- 
did  structure.  It  has  eome  atigela 
executed  by  Thorwaldaen.  The  nave 
remaina  nearly  in  its  original  atstei 
umny  ancient  eoliuoua  are  mae^tl^d. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Joseph  are  sereral 
&escDe«  by  Luini.   The  Sibyls :  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  partly  aerip- 
lund  and  partly  legendary.     They  are 
rather  injured  by  damp ;  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  they  fully  deserve 
the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  those  who  saw  them 
when  they  were  more  perfect.     Of  the 
sis  suWeots  on  the  walls,  the  Adoratioii    ' 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,    ' 
arc  the  best  preserved.    In  the  sacriaty    | 
are  a  Marnage  of  St.  CHtherine,  by  Gau- 
deuEio  Ferrari;    an  Adoration  of  the    ' 
Magi,  by  Lanini ;  and  a  Lust  Supper,    I 
by  Ccsare  da  Seeto,  a  pupE  of  L.  da    I 
Vinci  or  Moroaoni.  | 

The  pavement  of  the  Duomo  is  a 
relic  of  the  original  structure.  It  is 
of  Mosaic,  worked  and  hud  in  the 
Roman  manner,  probably  by  Byzan- 
tine artists  of  the  Sth  or  lOtb  cen- 
tury :  only  two  colours  are  employed, 
black  and  white.  The  compartments 
are  divided  by  borders  of  frets  and 
grotesques,  such  as  are  uaualW  found 
m  the  tesselated  pavemonta  of  Bomut 
baths.  The  figures  in  the  modidliona 
are  all  birda : — the  pelican,  an  emblem 
of  the  love  of  the  Saviour ;  the  phis- 
nii,  of  the  resurrection ;  tJie  st^rk,  of 
fllialpiety.  They  are  very  remarkable  as 
early  specimens  of  Christian  allegory. 

There  ia  a  square  atrium,  or  clois- 
tered court,  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  walla  of  which  are  inserted  many 
Itoraen  and  mediieval  inscriptioua,  in- 
cluding   one  in  what   appears  to   be 
a   barharoua   Or   colloquial   corruption 
of  Greei.    From  the  side  opposite  to 
the  great  door  ofthe  cathedral  opena  the 
curious  circular  baptistciy,  supported,   I 
as  ia  tbe  esse  with  almost  ail  Uie  vei;  J 
early  edifices  of  the  kind,  by  anoiBnt  I 
columns  i  and  hence  the  tradition,  al-   I 
moat  invariahlj  eimeveA  \«  \?tteirB>s^asi.- 
ings,  of  tbditfi,vmg\iB6n'Siuffai  <eai.- 
ples.     Theao  oo\iHHRa  qI  -*\iA»  -kikSAi 
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are  fluted  and  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  have  originally  belonged  to  an  edi- 
fice of  a  good  Roman  period;  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor  is  a  circular  Roman 
urn,  bearing  an  inscription  to  Umbrena 
Folia  :   it  is  now  used  as  a  font. 

In  the  recesses  between  the  columns 
are  representations  of  the  events  of  the 
Passion.  The  figures,  in  plastic  work, 
are  as  large  as  life,  and  painted  in  gaudy 
colours ;  and  in  some  cases  the  resem- 
blance to  life  is  completed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  real  hair.  They  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  but,  if  so, 
they  do  little  honour  to  him  as  compo- 
sitions, although  many  of  the  figures 
are  of  fair  workmanship.  The  two 
finest  groups  are  the  Garden  of  Ohves 
and  the  Scourging  of  our  Lord;  one 
of  the.executioners  is  sitting  down,  tired 
with  his  work ;  the  Roman  soldier  looks 
on  with  pity ;  the  other  can  no  longer 
look,  and  turns  away. 

The  archives  of  the  Duomo  contain 
some  curious  specimens  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Lower  Empire  and  the 
middle  ages,  and  some  very  old  docu- 
ments. There  are  two  remarkably  fine 
ivory  diptychs,  both  consular :  on 
the  first  the  consul  is  represented  at 
full-length,  under  a  species  of  cupola 
supported  by  columns,  in  the  style  of 
which  we  may  see  most  evidently  the 
transition  which  produced  the  Lom- 
bard or  Norman  style.  This  diptych 
contains  a  list  of  the  bishops  from 
Gaudentius  to  the  year  1170;  the 
second  bears  the  bust  of  a  consul,  and 
contains  another  list  of  the  bishops 
•from  St.  Gtiudentius  to  William  of 
Cremona,  in  1343.  There  is  also  a  life 
of  St.  Gaudentius,  and  other  saints  of 
Novara,  written  in  700,  and  a  petition 
to  Bishop  Grazioso,  in  730,  for  the 
consecration  of  an  altar  erected  to  St. 
Michael.  The  library  of  the  semi- 
nary, which  is  open  to  the  public  3 
days  a- week,  contains  about  12,000 
vols. 

The  Duomo  of  Novara  is  known  in 
Italy  as  a  distinguished  school  of 
music ;  and  the  office  of  Maestro  di 
Capella  has  usually  been  given  to  emi- 
nent  compoBers.    In  more  recent  times 


the  place  has  been  held  by  Generali 
and  Mercadante. 

The  Basilica  of  San  Gaudenzio,  the 
patron  saint  of  Novara  and  its  first 
bishop,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pelle- 
grini in  the  IGtlTcenty,,  and  is  a  noble 
structure ;  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  the 
patron  saint  is  very  magnificent :  thehigh 
altar  was  erected  in  1725,  and  betrays  the 
bad  taste  of  that  time.  This  church 
contains  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  It  was  originally 
over  the  high  altar ;  but,  upon  the  latter 
beiag  re-constructed,  it  was  placed  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  on  entering  the  ch. 
It  consists  of  six  compartments,  en- 
closed in  a  framework  richly  carved  and 
gilt,  also  executed  by  the  painter.  The 
date  of  this  work  (1515)  is  exactly 
fixed  by  the  contract  between  the  artist 
and  the  chapter  in  the  archives  of  the 
church.  The  principal  compartments 
contain  the  Nativity  above,  with  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  and  four  saints  with 
attending  angels  below.  Much  gild- 
ing is  introduced  into  the  garments  of 
the  figures  ;  and  this  adornment  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  clause  in  the  con- 
tract. This  was  his  largest  work  before 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  the  last  in  his 
earher  style.  In  the  4th  chapel  on  the 
rt.  is  a  crucifix  modelled  by  Ferrari. 
The  church  also  contains — the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  by  Moncalvof 
Morazzone,  the  Last  Judgment ;  and 
some  recent  frescoes  by  Sabatelli,  The 
archives  of  San  Gaudenzio  are  valuable. 
A  consular  diptych  of  great  beauty,  on 
which  are  sculptured  two  Roman  con- 
suls giving  the  signal  for  the  public 
games,  and  some  CM-Iy  manuscripts,  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  bell-tower  of  S. 
Gaudenzio  is  fine,  and  so  lofty  a«  to 
form  a  very  conspicuous  Object,  being 
visible  from  a  great  distance. 

Ch.  of  San  Pietro  al  JRosarioy  for- 
merly annexed  to  a  Dominican  con- 
vent, now  suppressed,  was  finished  in 
1618.  It  contains  some  good  wall- 
paintings  in  oil  by  a  Novarese  artist  of 
the  last  century  :  and  the  Virgin,  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  and  St.  Catherine,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Rosary,  by  Giulio 
Cesar e    Procaccini.     'S.ete,  vo.  \3.<yi^ 
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sftitenee  WHB  paaeed  on  Frate  Dolcino, 
»ao  prenc^hed  the  tenets  of  Manes,  and 
a  community  of  goods  and  wonien. 
Umiii^  retreated  to  the  niouiitainB 
nbtKe  Venxlli,  at  the  head  of  SUOO 
discijiles,  lie  WHa  defented  on  Muundy 
ThursdnT,  in  a  pitohcil  bsttle,  by  the 
NoT«Tcse,  and  taken  pr»oner.  He  and 
hia  ODDCubine,  the  beautiful  Margaret, 
a  nun  whom  be  bad  abduoted  from 
hep  couveiit,  were  burnt  alive  (Moruh 
33,  1307),  Thcj  both  behaved  with 
ertraordinary  fimmeBe  at  their  eiecu- 
titm,  w)iieh  was  a(n:ampBnied  with  cir- 
cnmstancea  of  most  revolting  cruelty. 
Dante  introduces  Mahomet  requesting 
him  to  worn  Dolcino  of  liis  approach- 
ing &te  :— 

"OrlU-iifMDokli 


.    .mhtiuglf;lgit,>lialleii'iL  b;  tbeini 
KirlHiaph  to  Nmuii  be  alluw'il 

Hwro  is  rotliiT  a  good  theatre  at 
Novara,  which  h  open  for  openis 
ballets   during    thi  '     ' 


pnival    and   the 


Much  building  is  now  in  progrC! 
HoTani,  exhibiting  tlie  prosperous  e 
of  the  country.  The  newSfernrfo,  whii:h 
also  contains  the  ofG(.*ea  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Commiirce,  has  been  built  from  tho 
designs  of  Professor  OreUi  of  Milan. 

Tno    Oapednle  Sfagjiiore,   with 
Cortile   supported   by   Wi    oolumns 
granite,    less    ornamented    than 
Mmaio,  is  also  a  great  ornament  to 
the  city.    The  ancient  atrcota  of  low 
cMstered  arcbes  are  disappearing  fast 
before  lofty  arcades  like  those  of  Turin. 

A  statue  of  Carlo  Emanuele  111., 
bv  Marchcsi,  has  been  lately  eropted 
near  the  Falacso  del/a  Qivslixia.  The 
eitenaion  of  the  Bly.  to  Moyara  has 
added  greatly  to  itH  prasperiCy  uid 
commercial  activity,  I^aoed  as  it  now 
is  within  a  tew  hoara' diataace  of  Tunn, 
llUaa,  and  Gemm,  it  forms  tlie  point 


where  all  tlie  a 

Lago    Maggiore,    and,    the    most    im-    : 

portftilt  now,  ftcrosa  the  Alpa,  conyerge.    j 

The  Kly.  Stat,  is  in  the  plain  of  tits  I 
Tordoppia,  a  few  hundred  yds.  beyond  ] 
the  K.E.  eitremity  of  Novara.  j 

ItwaatothcS.ofthetownofNorara,   I 
almoat  in  its  suburbs,  that  tAOk  place   1 
on    the    23rd    of    March,    1849,   tha    | 
sanguinaiT  action   between  the  Aua- 
trians  and  the  Piedmontese,  wliich  ter- 
minated  in   the  defeat  of  the   latter, 
and  the  nbdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto,    Tliat  unfor- 
tunate sovereign,  pressed  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  at  Turin,  denounced  the    ' 
armistice  into  which  he  hud  entered    I 
in  August  of  the  preceding  year,  after   , 
hia  unsuecDsafi]!  campaign  on  the  Adige    \ 
and  the  Mincio,  and  pr«)ared  to  invada   ■ 
the  Austrian  territory  by  urosalng  the   j 
Ticino  on  the  21at  March.      On  the   | 
same  day  the  veteran  liadetsky  invaded   I 
the    Piedmonteae    territory   by   cross-    I 
ing   the  aame  river  at  Pavia,  with  a   i 
well-pquippod  innj    of   60,CXX)  men,    J 
in  4  divisions.     Without  losing  a  no-   ] 
ment  his  advanced  gnard  whs  put  into  3 
motion  in  the  direotion  of  the  head-   ' 
quarters  of  the  Piedmonteee  army,  then 
lying   between    Novara  and   Trocato, 
After  a  hard-fought  action  at   Mor-    I 
tara,     on     the    21st,    in     which    the    ^ 
riechnontese  were  worsted,    the  Aua- 
trians    advanced  upon  Novara,  where 
both  armies    engaged  on    the   23rd, 
the    Auetriana   under    Itadetsky,   the 
Piedmonteae  commanded   by   the  Po- 
lish  Gleneral  Chemowaki,  under   the 
King    in   person.      The   site    of   the 
battle  is  a  little   S.  of  the  tovm  in 
the  plain  separating  the  Agogna  and 
Terdopio    atrenma.      The  heat  of  the    1 
action   was  between  Olengo  and  tha 
chapel  of  La  Bicocea,  about  21  m.  8.    j 
of  Novara,  on  the  road  to  Mortnra :  the    . 
Piedmoiitese   performed    prodigies    of  J 
valour,  led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  hie  J 
sons  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  preaent  1 
King  Victor   Emanuel)   and    Oenoa.  I 
The  conflict  laated  during  the  vhoU..!] 
day,    and    at    iU    Aow    'Cue   Ywo^ 
montese   retired   flvcoxiigV   file   \cr»r^ 
eommittitie   soma  acta  oS  ^'ffla^'!  WB 
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disorder.  On  the  26th  of  March  an 
armistice  was  signed,  in  which  Ra- 
detsky  showed  much  generosity  as  a 
victor  —  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Ticino  at  Pavia,  having 
only  lasted  5  days. 

Leaving  Novara,  the  rly.  crosses  the 
plain  to 

9  kil.  Trecate  Stat.,  a  large  village. 
2  m.  farther  is  San  Martino,  situated 
"on  the  highest  point  of  the  escarpment 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ticino.  From  San  Martino  less  than  a 
mile  brings  us  to  the  Ticino,  crossing, 
before  reaching  it,  2  canals,  which,  de- 
rived about  2  m.  higher  up,  irrigate  the 
districts  of  Vigevano  and  S.  Martino. 

5  kil.  Ticino  Stat.^  on  the  river. 

The  Ticino^  imtil  recently  the  boun- 
dary between  the  dominions  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Austrian  Lombardy,  is  here 
a  fine  river,  with  a  wide  gravelly 
bed  which  is  frequently  changing. 
The  bridge  or  Ponte  Nuovo,  by  which 
it  is  crossed,  is  of  the  granite  of 
Montorfano,  and  has  11  arches  all 
of  the  same  size;  its  length  is  997 
feet ;  it  cost  128,603/.  'It  was  begun  by 
the  French  in  1810,  afterwards  stopped 
by  political  events,  resumed  in  1823, 
and  completed  in  1827  by  the  two 
sovereigns  whose  territories  it  joined. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
in  Italy.  The  Austrians  attempted,  in 
their  retreat  from  Piedmont,  to  ^  blow 
up  the  eastern  arches  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  1859,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  prevent  the  French  crossing  it  on 
the  day  following.  1  m.  farther,  by  a 
very  gradual  ascent,  brings  us  to  the 
Ganal  or  Naviglio  Grande^  which  is 
here  rapid  and  clear,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  the  Ponte  cU  Magenta^  the 
former  Austrian  custom-house  station. 

The  Naviglio  Grande,  whicli  derives 
its  water  fi^m  the  Ticino  at  the  village 
of  Tomavento  about  8  m.  higher  up, 
after  first  reaching  Milan,  connects  the 
Ticino  and  the  Po,  and  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  earhest  artificial  canal 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  (not 
quite  certain)  of  that  between  Ghent 
^nd  Bruges.    It  waa  begun  in  the  12th 

▼:  The Brst portion  ended  at  Abbia- 


tegrasso,  and  was  intended  principaQy 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  In  1259 
it  was  continued  to  Milan  by  Napoleone 
della  Torre,  and  also  deepened  and  bet- 
ter adapted  for  navigation.  It  is  still 
mainiy  useful  for  its  original  purpose. 
The  country  on  either  side  is  irrigated 
by  the  numerous  watercourses  which 
derive  from  it.  The  fiood-gates  are 
locked  and  opened  when  required,  under 
particular  regulations,  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  adjoining  landowners  their  due 
share  of  the  fertilising  waters.  3  m. 
higher  up  the  Ticino  is  Turbigo,  oppo- 
site which  Marshal  M'Mahon  crossed 
the  river  on  the  3rd  of  June,  the  first 
entrance  of  the  allied  army  into  Lom- 
bardy in  the  late  memorable  campaign. 

7  kil.  Magenta  Stat.  It  was  fi>unded 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Barbarossa.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  fertile  district  of  mul- 
berry-trees and  com. 

As  Magenta  and  its  environs  were 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles 
during  the  late  war,  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
military  operations  of  which  it  was 
the  culminating  event. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  in- 
formed that  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Austrians  into  Piedmont,  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Dora, 
and  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Turin,  they 
continued  to  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Dora,  Sesia,  and  Ticino, 
covering  Lombardy  from  invasion  on 
the  W.,  whilst  the  Sardo-French  army 
occupied  the  country  S.  of  the  Po, 
and  especially  the  line  extending  from 
Alexandria  to  the  frontier  of  the 
duchy  of  Piacenza,  receiving  their 
supplies  from  Glenoa,  and  supported 
by  Alexandria  and  Casale ;  the  Allies 
menacing  thus  the  whole  line  of  the  Po 
from  Videnza  to  La  Stradella,  where 
the  Lombard  frontier  was  strongly 
defended;  the  Austrians  crossing  at 
times  the  river.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
expeditions,  a  kind  of  gigantic  recon- 
naissance that  was  fought  the  brilliant 
action  of  Montebello,  near  Casteg- 
gio,  so  honourable  to  the  Pjedmontese 
army  (p.  57). 
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1  of  Lombardy  from 
3  attEnded  with  inau- 
peiable  obstacks,  0,11  at  once  i^nged 
W  plan  of  opurationa,  and  b;  a  rapid 
flank  moYemant  in  a  few  days  lmii«- 
&rred  the  givnter  part  of  the  Allied 
UTny  into  tho  plains  of  tho  Seaia, 
tfaoB  turning  almost  unpercoiTod  and 
nosuspedted  tho  right  wing  of  the 
Austrian  army;  in  tliis  rapid  transfer, 
fop  it  can  Buircclj  be  calEtid  a  march, 
the  railwBj  from  Aleiandria  offered 
the  greatest  fBcilities.  On  the  2Sth  uf 
Ha;  this  flanli  movement  commenced, 
crossing  the  Fo  at  Cnsale,  whore  was 
the  only  bridge,  and  on  the  30th  the 
great  masB  of  the  Allies  was  encamped 
en  the  W.  side  of  the  Sefia,  haying 
their  head-quarters  st  Vercellij  the 
Aastriana  under  Qhilay  holding  the 
opporite  bank,  and  all  the  comitry 
between  it  and  the  Ticino.  On  the 
30th  the  Fiedmonteaeoommenced  their 
onward  march,  occupying  Borgo  Ver- 
oelli,  and  attacked  witli  aucu^ss  the 
AustrioDB  Bl  Conflenza,  Yinzaglio,  and 
PaleatrOi  but  the  latt«r  returning  to 
occupy  their  former  positione  on  the 
fcrilowing  day,  the  Piedmontese,  aided 
by  the  French  Zouaves,  gainod  a  very 
fanportant  victory  at  Palestro,  tlie 
oonseqitenceof  which  was  the  AustrioDB 
rotrBating  to  Mortara,  in  the  direction 
of  BereguardoandPavio.  The  French 
army  crossed  the  Sesia  on  the  same 
day,  and  on  the  day  following  occupied 
■without  opposition  Novara.  On  the 
2nd  of  June  General  M'Mahon  ad- 
Tanced  from  Novara,  crossed  the 
Ticino  with  scarcely  any  opposition 
at  Tnrbigo,  and  established  hiraaalf 
there  antl  in  the  adjoining  Tillage  of 
Hobechotto,  the  Sardinian  army  fol- 
loning  on  the  3rd.  On  the  same 
day  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with 
the  Imperial  guard,  moved  from  ISo- 
varo,  by  the  high  road  to  Milan, 
through  Trecate  and  S.  Martino,  at  the 
W.  eitremity  of  the  fine  bridge  of 
BuHUora  or  Ponle  Nuovo. 

On  \he  morning  of  the  4th  of  Mar 
toot  pince  tho  combined —  -    ■ 


from    Turbigo    on    Ihe   N.,    and    8. 
Martino  on  the  8.,  which  ended  after     ' 
B  long  day's  contest  in  the  total  defeat    I 
of  the  Austriana, — the    battle   which     1 
bears  the  name  of  Magenta,  altliough    I 
it  might  ifquallvbeor  thaX  of  Duffiilora. 
Tho    plan     of   Napoleon    wns     that 
General    M'Mahon     should    advance 
from  Turbigo  by  way  of  BulTalora,  Ihe 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
guard  by  tho  Ponte  NuovO,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  roilway,  both  armies  to  form 
a   junction   at  Macents.     This   plan 
was   punctually    followed ;    U'Mahon 
engaging  the  Austrians  at  Bufialoni, 
wliero    they    were    strongly   posted.    I 
About  2  o'dook  M'Mahon  waa  engaged     | 
at    Buffaloro,    on  hearing  the  oannoiL     I 
from  which  the  Emperor  ordered  the    | 
bridge  to  be  crossed,  beyond  which  the     i 
Imperial  guard,  under  the  orders  of   J 
Marshal  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  met  with   ,' 
an  obstinaiti  resistance,  and  were  more     1 
than   once   obliged   to    fall  back,  in   J 
which  Ihe  General   commanding  tho 
attaDl:ing  foree,  Clor,  waa  killed.    Ths    | 
contest  Sere  lasted  sBveral  hours,  with    | 
very  doubtful  -issue,   until  M'Mahon, 
hoving  driven  back  the  right  wing  of 
the  AuatHans  by  his  Sank  movement 
on   Bufl'alora,  advanced   on   Magenta. 
About  6  o'clock   the  Aostrians  occu- 
pied   tho    village,    defending  it   most 
obstinately  for  %  houra    against   the 
combined  forcea  of  M'Mahon,  of  Can- 
robert,   and   of   the  Imperial   guard, 
which,  after  a  most  sanguinary  conHiet, 
had    succeeded    in    making    its    way 
from    the    river ;    each   house  being 
defended  and   stormed  as  a  fortress.     I 
Here  more  than  10,000  men  were  put     , 
hora    do  combat,    and    General   Espi-     | 
nasse,  commanding  the  Imperial  guard, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  officera  in  the    j 
French    army,   was    killed.      It    wb«    i 
not    unta    8J    P.M.    that    the    Bring    I 
coBsed,  by  the  arrival  of  the  reserves    ! 
of  Niel'a  and  Canrobert's  divisions,  tlio 
Auaferlans  retreating  on  Bebecco  with 
the   intention  of  recommencing   the 
contest  on  the  morrow.      During  tha 
long  and   ardaouB  ccrni^t,  »Vm%  'floa 
line,  from.  t\ie  Ponte  ^Movd  \«"^»%mAWj 
Napoleoa  iva,B  coQBl&tvft^  m  ^\»  "^^^W 
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of  the  figlit;  his  prmcipal  station 
being  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  large 
buildings  at  the  hamlet  of  Ponte  di 
Magenta,  a  bridge  wliich  crosses  the 
canal  or  NavigUo  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  Ticino  and  Magenta.  The 
losses  in  this  sanguinary  conflict  were 
very  great  on  both  sides  ;  according  to 
the  French  bulletins,  theirs  amounting 
to  3700  and  735  prisoners,  and  those 
of  the  Austrians  to  13,000  killed  and 
■wounded  and  7000  prisoners,  out  of 
55,000  engaged  on  one  side  and  75,000 
on  thfl  other.  The  result  was  that 
the  Austrians,  being  demoralized,  and 
the  corps  of  their  r^ht  wing  so  much 
cut  up  by  M'Mahon's  flank  movement, 
instead  of  attacking  on  the  morrow, 
retreated  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Abbiategrasso  and  the  Adda, 
leaving  the  road  to  Milan  open,  which 
the  Emperor  and  his  Royal  Ally 
entered  in  triumph  on  the 

The  result  of  this  memorable  cam- 
paign is  well  told  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  Imperial  bulletin,  dated 
from  S.  Martino  the  day  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Magenta. 

"  In  5  days  after  its  departure  from 
Alexandria  the  Allied  army  have 
fought  3  actions,  gained  a  great  battle, 
cleared  Piedmont  of  the  Austrians, 
and  opened  the  gates  of  Milan.  Since 
the  combat  of  Montebello  the  Austrian 
army  has  lost  25,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  10,000  prisoners,  and  17 
guns  " — although  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  in  the  number  of  the 
casualties. 

By  military  men  Marshal  Giiilay's 
tactics  have  been  much  blamed,  for 
allowing  the  Alhes  to  cross  the  Ti- 
cino almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
for  giving  battle  on  his  own  instead 
of  on  the  enemy's  ground ;  but  the 
fact  appears  to  be  that  he  was  quite 
unprepared  for  Napoleon's  sudden 
change  from  the  bank  of  the  Po 
to  that  of  Ticino,  and  unable  to  bring 
up  in  time  his  reserves  from  the 
vicinity  of  Pavia  and  the  Oltro  Po 
Pavese -to  oppose  the  French  attack  in 
this  new  position.  G-iulay  was  soon 
relieved  of  his  commandf  alinost  with 


disgrace,  and  M*Mahon,  to  whose  able 
strategy  this  great  victory  was  chiefly 
due,  created  almost  on  the  battle-field 
Marshal  .of  France  and  Duke  of  Ma- 
genta. 

Leaving  Magenta,  the  rlwy.  and 
post-road  diverge. 

4  m.  Vettuone  Stat.,  leaving  which 
we  pass  on  the  rt.  where  Desiderius, 
the  King  of  the  Lombards,  had  a  viUa. 

6  m.  JRho  Stat.,  before  reaching 
which  the  river  Olona  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  the  Lura,  near  where  they 
join.  Rho  is  a  large  village  in  a  pro- 
ductive district ;  it  has  a  large  church 
from  the  designs  of  Pellegrini. 

5  m.  Musocco  Stat.  Here  the  rly. 
crosses  the  carriage-road  from  Varese, 
Saronno,  and  Bollate. 

5  m.  Milan  Stat.  The  station  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Monza  and 
Como  Rlwy.,  near  the  Porta  Nuova, 
where  omnibuses  fix)m  the  diflerent 
hotels,  and  flys,  will  be  found  waiting 
on  the  arrival  of  every  train ;  but  as 
the  former  are  generally  cranuned  with 
passengers,  and  take  a  circuitous  route, 
the  traveller  will  find  it  more  conve- 
nient, and  generally  as  economical,  as 
a  charge  is  made  by  the  omnibus  for 
every  parcel  of  luggage,  to  take  a  car- 
riage, the  fare  for  which  to  his  hotel 
will  be  1  fr.  35  c. 

Motels.  Hdtel  de  la  VUle,  kept  by 
Baur,  and  H6tel  Royal,  by  Bruschetti, 
the  best ;  both  excellent,  with  landlords 
and  servants  who  speak  English. 


ROUTE  3. 

TUEIN  TO  MILAN,  BY  CASALS,  MOBTABA, 
AND  VIGEVANO. 

This  road  follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Po  in  nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent 
through  a  rich  alluvial  country,  having 
on  the  rt.  hand  the  hilly  region  of  the 
Montferrat,  and  on  the  other  the  plain 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
There  are  no  post  relays  upon  it.  The 
Rly.  from  YerceUi  to  Casale  causes  this 
route  to  be  no-w  seldoisiCoUowcd  by  tra- 
I  vellers. 


PlEriMOST. 
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11  kiL  Seii:mo  Slal. 

lakiJ.  C»iu<««o  S/«f. 

Vervlenfro,  pootaming  5000  Tnhnb. 
Holf-WBy  before  reochiog  licre  tlie  old 
post-rDttd  to  Vcnxlli  brODcliea  olT  oil 
tiiel. 

Near  tMs  p1aa>,  but  on  tUe  opposite 
side  of  thePo,  ia  Maatev  Po,oci:iipjing 
the  site  of  the  Bonuin  station  of  Indm- 
Iria.  Tbia  citj,  mentioned  bj  Plinj 
and  otlier  luicient  writers,  had  been  in  a 
numner  lost.  Uuiv  antiqiiaries  Bup- 
posed  tbut  Casale  had  risen  npon  ita 
ruins ;  but  in  1744  the  diBOOTery  of  re- 
muDS  in  thui  neighbourhoad,  and  some 
fragments  orin!criptiona,l©d  to  further 
«i(!»vation9.  ThereiJiJl  wob,  ashasbceQ 
before  men  tiaoad^  thcdiacOTerTofmanj' 
of  the  finest  objects  iu  the  Museum  of 
Turin.  Thi'  ctciivationo  liaie  not  been 
recently  proaeputed  with  niiieh  Tigour. 

21  kiL  CrejfceHtinB,  beyond  tbe  jonc- 
tion  of  Uie  Dotbi  Baltea  with  the  Po, 
4300  Inhab.,  in  the  midet  of  a  manby 
territory.  Its  plan  indicates  a  Romsn 
ttntion ;  and  some  remains  discovered 
in  tbe  lost  centy.  seem  to  eonflrm  this 
aupporition.  The  prineipal  ohumh,  the 
AttKiUa,  is  ancient,  but  has  been  re- 
cently decorated  and  altered.  It  oon- 
taina  some  p^tings  by  MotKolto. 

Beyond  the  Po,  opposite  to  Crescen- 
tino,  but  not  in  the  mat],  rises  Veeraa, 
fermarly  strongly  fortifled,  but  now 
dismantled.  Situated  upon  an  abrupt 
and  insulated  bill,  it  is  a  most  defen* 
able  position  :  it  upposc'd  an  obstinate 
resiBtanoB  to  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.  In  more  recent  tmiea  (1704.)  the 
JixAe  of  VendAmo  attacked  it  without 
anecess.  Tlie  defences  were  destroyed 
by  the  French  during  their  first  ocon- 
pation  of  Piedmont. 

The  road  continues  atirtBd  by  the 
Po,  passing  through  a  rich  hut  un- 
Iiealthy  eountnr,  full  of  s-wampe,  and 
constantly  liable  to  inundations.  The 
nundiy  mendows  &ed  abunilance  of 
oattle,  and  bence  the  cultivation  of  rice 
la  not  so  much  reaoried  to  hunt  a«  iar- 
tUer  on. 

■18  kil.  Tri-no,  TOOO  Tnhab.  Thia  place 
(ftinnerlTmueli  beWerpeoplerf,-  it* 


.he  ooimtry.    Great  herds  of  swins 
reared  in  the  marshes,  and  the  hams    i 
ofTrinottre^elohmtodlhroughoutPicd-  . 
raont.   TrinowBsthebirthpUceof Bor-   | 
nardino  Gioleto,  a  celebrated  printer,  • 
who  established  himself  at  Venice  in   | 
1187,  and  who  became  the  father  of  m   j 
long  line  of  typographers,   Trinoorigin- 
ally  belonged  to  Vercelli ;  and  was  th«  | 
'ant  object  of  eonttmtion  between   ' 
id    its    dangerous  neighbours  the 
marquises  of  Montferrnt.  When  Tic!  or 
Emanuel  asserted  his  claims  to  the  mar- 
miisate,  he  laid  siege  to  and  took  it,  aa> 
-^ted  by  his  two  sons  Victor  Amedeoa 
id  Francis  Thomas.     This  aolueie- 
cut  was  pommemoratod  by  the  foL*   1 
lowing  jingling  epigram  i — 

Ttinn  di™  Trinoni  Irfno  mhprincipe  e»i^e.       4 

The  road  foEows  the  L  bonk  of  the  \ 
9,  which  it  crosses  by  a  auspcnaion  ' 
■idgo  boforH  entering  ■ 

20  kil.  Caaale,  an  important  city, 
21,0001nhab.,tbecapitaLoftheaneient  , 
marquisateofMontferrat.  Inlatertimei  ^ 
it  was  a  position  exceedingly  contastedi 
and  the  citadel,  founded  in  1590  by 
Duke  Vicenzo,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
places  iu  Italy.  The  castle  or  palacft 
IS  yet  standing  :  it  was  embellished  by 
the  Gonzagas.  Many  Roman  remain* 
haro  boon  found  here;  amongst  other^,, 
coins  of  the  earliest  ages  of  tharepuUiK  . 
The  fortifications  of  Casale  bave  beea  > 
recently  greatly  increftsed  and  strength"  i 
onod,  and,  with  A-lessondria  and  Genoa, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  great  jnilitftry 
strongholds  of  the  kingdom  of  Sap- . 
dinia  j  it  forms  as  it  wore  the  frontier 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Lombardy. 

The  Cathedral  or  Zhiomo  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Liutpranc^ 
King  of  the  Lombards,  in  742  i 
and  the  archives  of  tlie  chapter  coa' 
tain  a  singular  muniment,  a  chartet 
engraved  upon  a  tablet  of  lead,  snpr 
posed  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Tha' 
eothedral,  hy  whomsoever  founded,  i* 
of  high  antiquity  as  a  Lombard  buScN  < 
ing ;  but  in  17(fe  tUe  lepftw*  mA  ftw!)»i 
rstiona  bestowed  upoTv  A  ^oosi-oiKcg 
of  ita   original  feftturee.    l\i   t^scAms 
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some  good  paintings :  tlie  best  is  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  by  Qaudenzio 
Ferrari^  a  portion  of  a  larger  pic- 
ture which,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  chapel  of  Sant'  Evasio  has  been 
recently  decorated  with  much  splen- 
dour; the  shrine  is  of  silver.  In 
the  sacristy  (though  the  French  re- 
moTcd  a  large  portion  of  its  contents) 
are  still  some  yery  curious  specimens 
of  art.  A  cross  taken  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Alessandria,  covered  with 
silver  plates  set  with  gems.  Another 
of  exceedingly  rich  workmanship  in 
enamel,  given  by  the  Cardinal  Theo- 
dore PalfiBologus.  A  statue  by  Bernini, 
forming  part  of  a  group  of  the  Spasimo, 
from  the  suppressed  convent  of  Santa 
Chiara.  The  altar,  with  alto-rilievos, 
was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  Sant' 
Evasio.  Amongst  the  archives, 'besides 
Liutprand's  charter- tablet,  are  some 
valuable  manuscripts  of  the  10th  centy., 
and  an  ancient  sacrificial  vase  in  silver 
representing  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus. 
The  church  of  San  Domenico  is 
one  of  the  last  bequests  of  the  Palseo- 
logi,  having  been  begun  by  them 
in  1469,  and  consecrated  in  1513. 
The  stags  which  form  a  part  of  their 
armorial  bearings,  and  which  orna- 
mented the  fa9ade,  have  been  re- 
moved; but  the  memory  of  this 
&mily  is  preserved  by  the  tomb 
erected  by  the  late  king  in  1835,  and 
in  which  the  remains  of  several  of  its 
princes  have  been  deposited.  The 
building  is  supposed  to  be  after  the 
designs  of  Bramantino,  and  from 
the  elegance  of  its  proportions  and 
the  richness  of  its  ornaments,  espe- 
cially of  the  facade,  it  may  rank 
among  the  finest  of  the  sacred  edifices 
in  this  country.  It  contains  paint- 
ings by  Pompeo  Battoni  and  Mon- 
calvo.  Here  is  the  fine  Mausoleum  of 
Benvenuto  di  San  Giorgio,  who  died  in 
1527.  This  individual  wrote  an  excel- 
lent chronicle  of  Montferrat,  of  much 
importance  also  in  the  general  history 
of  Italy ;  he  was  a  knight  of  Malta, 
and  he  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  in 
the  habit  ot  his  order.  Quaint  allego- 
n'caj  baa-reUefs  adorn  other  portions 


of  it ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  canopy ; 
and  the  style  of  the  whole  is  interest- 
ing, as  being  the  parent  of  that  which 
prevailed  in  England  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

Scmt^  Uario  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
having  been  once  a  pagan  temple.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  St. 
Hilary  in  the  4th  centy.  It  did  contain 
many  good  paintings  of  early  date :  the 
best  have  been  removed  to  Turin,  but 
some  curious  specimens  still  remain. 

Many  of  the  ancient  civil  edifices 
of  Casale  are  remarkable.  The  old 
Torre  del  grandU  Orologio  was  built 
before  the  year  1000.  It  was  altered 
in  1510  by  William  lY.,  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  whose  arms  are  cast  upon 
the  great  beU.  The  Palazzo  della 
Citta  was  originally  the  property  of 
the  noble  family  of  Blandrate.  Having 
been  confiscated  in  1535,  it  was  made 
over  to  the  municipal  body.  It  is 
attributed  to  Bramante ;  and  the  por- 
tal and  porticoes  are  not  imworthy  of 
his  reputation.  TJie  paintings  which 
it  contained  have  been  removed,  but 
some  frescoes  yet  ornament  the  roof 
and  walls.  Palazzo  DelavaUe  con- 
tains some  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romano. 
In  the  Palazzo  Callori  is  a  portrait  of 
G-onzaga,  abbot  of  Sant'  Andrea,  at 
Mantua,  by  Titian. 

The  central  position  of  Casale  has 
always  given  it  importance  as  a  mili- 
tary position,  and  this  has  been  turned 
to  good  accoimt  by  the  present  govern- 
ment in  adding  greatly  to  its  defences. 
Blwys.  branch  from  it  to  Vercelli,  No- 
vara,  Valenza,  and  Alessandria ;  and 
a  good  road  to  Mortara  and  Vigevano 
by  Candia,  where  there  are  some  fres- 
coes in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria,  by  La- 
nini;  and  Cozzo,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  king  Cottius,  across  the 
rich  country  bordering  on  the  Sesia 
and  the  Lomellina. 

18  kil.  Mortara^  4070  Inhab. ;  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  called  the  Lo- 
mellina. It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  its  imhealthiness — Mortis 
ara,  the  altar  of  death.  According  to 
another  tradition,  it  derives  its  frmereal 
I  appeUation  from.  \:\ie  ^\3kvx!^\^  q€  the 
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Xxaobsrdsj  who  vrete  licre  defeated  hj 
Clurleaiagne,  A.D.  774.  The  whole 
diitrict  IB  intersected  hy  mars,  water- 
coursea,  and  canoU ;  nnd  tlie  rice-ul"" 
(atione  ad<l  to  the  insalubritj  at 
umrBh-laDd^  around. 

Thf  K!v.  is  open  from  Mortara.  ti 
7V'"'".  12  fcil,,  14.000  Inhab.;  a 
pLii'i?    iii  loiisidereble  trade,  but 
"tlior-iiM-    ivmartablB.       The    ane 
™a'lt'  of  tlie  Sforias  was  altered  in  1493 
bj  BraTnante;  and  having  been  formed 
into  a  palace,  it  la  now  employed  as  a 
bamuik.      The   cathedral   ia   a  good 
building ;    it    bas   reoently   been   re- 
paired and  dDcOFa(«d.     Public  aoxf^ej- 
ancea  for  Milan  start  on  the  amval 
of  eacli  Bly.  train,  emplojing  SJ 

Croee  the  Tit^ino  upon  a  lljiug  bridge, 
and  enter  Linnbardj. 

AbbiategTatgo    (first    Lombard 

tion),  a  considerable  borgo  upon  the 

I^att^lio  Orande.     It  contains  a  large 


1  the 


0  ofai 


pit*l  ci'lliifi 


endeut  upon  the  great  bos- 


Coraieo.     Much  of  the   cteoaa 
porte^i  under  the  name  of  Parmoaan, 
but  known  in  the  conntrj  by  the  i 
of  Jbrmaggio  di  grana,  is  made  in 
neighbourhood. 

Miuy.     (Route  £1.) 


ICBDJ  TO  iBM,  BY  CHrEET. 

Thja  ia  a  good  road  of  about  40  m. 
Chiari  is  about  17  m.  from  Turin. 

iiaJforfoTWa  del  Pilaae.  From  this 
point  the  road  aeoends  the  Collina, 
S.  of  tlieSitperga,  to 

Pino,  on  the  higbest  parf  of  the 
imgH  whence  it  deseendu  for  4  m.  to 


Chier!  (the  anoitnt  Cairea  Poiefilia),, 
which  contains  about  12,000  Inbab. 
The  eh.  of  Saula  Maria  delta  Srala 
is  one  of  the  largest  Qothic  buildings 
in  Piedmont.  It  was  erected  in  140S. 
Annexed  to  it  ia  a  Terr  andent  bap- 
tiitery,  which,  as  usual,  iB  said  to  have 
been  a  pagan  temple. 

The  Church  of  St.  Damimm,  built  in 
1360,  has   Borne    good    paintings   by 
Moncolco.    This  conrcnt  has  boen  re- 
sCorod.     It  once  contained  a  aingnlar 
inmate.     In   the   mouth  of  October,     , 
]6G4v  the  knights  of  Malta  oantured  ft    | 
Turki)>h  galle;,  On  board  of  which  wa« 
one  of  the  sultanas  of  Ibraliim,  the  then 
reigning  Fadjsbab,  with  her  son,  the 
7unng  Osman.    The  boj  wae  educated 
at  Borne  j  but  it  was  judged  erpedient 
to  eend  him  to  France,  when,  chancing 
to  stop  at  Turin,  ho  determined  to  be- 
come a  friar,  and  he  entered  this  con-    j 
rent,   nbaro  be   professed  under  tha    j 
name  of  Padre  Domenico  Ottoman  di 
San  Tomaao.     Some  members  of  the    1 
Brogliu    family,   and    amongst    them    r 
Francesco  Brogiia,  who  serTed  under    ' 
Louis  XrV.,  anoestor  of  tbe  fanuly  of    I 
de   Broglie   in  France,  aro   buried  in 
this  pJiurch.      The  de  Brc^iies  came    j 
originally  irom  this  neighbourhood. 

The  cupola  of  the  Cistercian  monas-    , 
tery  is  considered  one  of  the  best  worts     ■ 

Chieri  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
manufacturing  towns  in  Europe.  The 
mnnufactories  of  fustians  and  cotton 
stnlTs  date  from  14S2,  and  upwards  of 
100,000  pieces  were  annusllj  made  to- 
wards tbe  middle  of  the  15lli  eetitiuy. 
The  manufbctories  stitl  oiist,  and  also  ' 
some  siik-works. 

Ska  di  Chieri,  to  the  Stat,  of  Tat 
dfchieaa,  on  the  railway  to  Asti,  or  b; 
the  road  to  Ttllanova. 

Asli.     (See  Rte.  S.) 
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ROUTE  6. 

TUBIN  TO  GENOA,  BY  ASTI,  ALES- 
SANDEIA,   AND   NOti — BAIL. 

166  kil.,  103}  m. 


KIL. 

8  Moncalieri. 

13  Trofarello. 

17  Cambiano. 
.  22  PesSlone. 

30  Villanova. 

42  Vlllafranca. 
•  41  BaldichlerJ. 

RO  Sail  Damiano. 

57  AsTi. 

67  Annone. 

71  Cerro. 

77  Fellzzano. 

83  Solero. 


KIL. 

91  Alessandria. 
101  FruKarolo. 
113  Novl. 
121  Scrravalle. 
125  Arquata. 
134  IsoladiCantone. 
139  Ronco. 
144  Busalla. 
154  Pontedeclmo. 
158  Bolzanetto. 
161  Rlvarolo. 
163  San  Pier  d' Arena. 
166  Genoa. 


TDhe  railway  from  Turin  to  Q-enoa  was 
opened  Dec.  1853.  Trains  start  4  times 
a  day  for  Gtenoa,  performing  the  journey 
in  from  4h.  5  min.  to  5h.  30  min.  j  the 
fores  are  moderate :  1st  class  16f.  60c. 
(13*.  Sd.)  ;  2nd  llf.  60c.  (9*.  4d.)  ; 
3rd  8f.  30c.  (6s.  7d.)  No  allowance  of 
free  weight  of  luggage  is  made,  so  that 
every  pound  is  charged  for.  The  tra- 
veller may  take  a  small  pared  or  bag 
with  him  in  the  carriage. 

The  station  in  Turin  is  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Strada  Nuova.  The  Ely. 
runs  parallel  to  the  old  post-road  in 
a  great  portion  of  its  extent  from  Turin 
to  Gfenoa. 

Leaving  Turin,  the  line  follows  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Po  and  crosses  it  at 

8  kil.  Moncalieri  (the  first  station), 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  decUvity  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
the  Collina.  The  palace,  which  crowns 
the  hill  above  the  town,  was  built  by 
Vittorio  Amedeo  I.,  on  the  site  of  a  far 
older  building,  dating  from  the  days  of 
Jolanda :  it  is  fine  and  commanding  from 
every  point  of  view.  This  palace  was  the 
last  prison  ofVittorio  Amedeo  II.;  here 
he  died  after  his  removal  from  Rivoli. 
The  gallery  contains  a  long  succession 
of  family  portraits,  and  also  a  curious 
series  representing  the  hunting  parties 
of  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  The  influence 
of  French  costume  is  singularly  marked 
in  the  fashions  of  the  court :  with  re- 
spect to  the  countenances,  the  descend- 
ants of  Humbert  aux  blanches  mains, 
tiefoander  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  family, 


may  be  said  to  be  generally  a  handsome 
race.  The  little  town  has  some  vestiges 
of  antiquity  in  its  coUegiate  church. 
The  name  of  the  place  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Mont  Caillier,  the  hill  of 
quails,  in  the  provincial  language  j  but 
these  birds  are  not  more  common  here 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  range. 
Ariosto  has  made  Moncalieri  the  se^t 
of  one  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
— slain,  when  sleeping,  by  Clorinda  : — 

"  Dopo  essi  Palidon  da  Moncalieri 
phe  sicuro  dormia  fra  due  destrieri." 

The  fair  of  Moncalieri  is  held  on  the 
29th  of  October,  and  lasts  for  a  week. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  cattle-markets 
of  Piedmont ;  but  it  is  also  a  pleasure 
fair,  and  a  favourite  holiday-time  with 
both  the  country  folks  and  the  citizens. 
The  road  onwards  is  varied  by  beauti- 
ful undulations :  mulberry- trees  abound 
in  the  fields.  On  the  W.  the  noble 
mass  of  the  Monte  Viso  towers  above 
the  rest  of  the  alpine  range.  On  the 
S.E.  the  distant  Apennines,  or  rather 
the  mountains  which,  connecting  Alps 
and  Apennines,  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  both,  are  seen  blue  and  clear  in  the 
extreme  distance. 

5  kil.  Troffarello  Stat.  Here  the  Ely. 
to  Savigliano  and  Cuneo  branches  off  on 
the  rt. ;  the  road  from  here  to  the  next 
stat.  runs  along  the  base  of  the  CoUina, 
studded  with  villas  and  fann-houses. 

4  kil.  Cambiano  Stat.  The  village  of 
Cambiano,  on  a  gentle  rise,  about  ^  m.' 
on  the  1.  Here  the  hne  separates 
from  the  post-road,  nmning  througli 
the  plain  of  Riva  Chicri  and  Poirino, 
and  crossing  several  streams  to 

5  kil.  Pessione  Stat. 

Valdechiesa^  2  miles  from  Villa- 
nova,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Riva 
di  Chieri  (Rte.  4).  Yaldechiesa  was 
founded  in  1248  by  the  inhabitants  of 
several  townships  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  citizens  of  Asti  and  other 
more  powerftil  places.  The  road  from 
Turin  to  Asti,  by  Chieri  (Rte.  4),  here 
crosses  the  railway.  The  view  of  the 
snowy  Alps  is  very  fine  from  this  part 
of  the  route,  extending  from  Monte  Viso 
to  Monte  E>OBSk  •,  ttue  declivities  of  the 
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hills  in  the  (bregroimd  am  eovnred 
with  Tillna  sud  QiriuB.  Sejond.the 
Btat.  tho  coimtr;  bpcomeu  liill;  to 

8kiL  rillanoea  Slat,,  iitaaied  09  the 
highesl  part  of  tbe  pkin  tliat  Buporatea 
the  wotera  floiTing towards  thePo  on  tlio 
one  side,  and  the  Taiuiro  on  the  E. ; 
The  country  hitherto  pnsaed  through 
is  chieU;  laid  out  in  com-fialda,  with 
few  mulbcTrj  or  vine  plantationa  j  the 
liew  of  Monte  Viso  is  very  fine  iroiQ 
Diisino.  Tho  Bly.  descends  mpidly 
thioDgh  deep  cuttmga  to  Villa  Fcanoa, 
the  (Merence  of  iarel  heing  350  ft. 
The  geologist  will  here  find  himself  in 
the  Tcidst  of  the  tartiary  subapeniiine 
formation,  abounding  in  marine  sUeEs ; 
■everal  i^mains  of  large  fossil  mom- 
Diitlia  have  been  found  here,  neur  Bal- 
deehieri,  in  the  Val  d'Audunu,  &b.  In 
thi»  neighbourhood  is  produced  much  of 
the  nine  commonly  culled  mno  d!Aiitit 
the  most  drinkablB  of  Piedmont.     The 


grown  amongst  the 

12kii.    Tillafranea  iicai. 

E  kil.  Saldic/iUn  Stat. 

3fciL  San  Daaiano,  near  tlie  con- 
fluence of  the  Triversa  and  Borbore 
torrenta,  in  the  Gome  yalley.  Vines 
become  more  abundant  here,  on  the 
declirities  of  the  liills. 

7  kil.  AHi  Stat. 

Abti  (Albei^o  Kcale;  indifferent). 
Population  24,500.  An  anoiBnt  eity 
of  eamu  celebrity  (HostA  Fompeija), 
sitnaled  ntur  the  coniluonro  of  the 
Borbore  and  Taaaro,  surrounded  by 
fertilQ  and  picturesque  hills.  The 
original  Duomo  fell  down  in  1323, 
the  preBi>ut  ample  Oothia  edifice 
b^un  shortly  afterwards,  and  c 
pleted  about  1348.  It  is  a  fine 
Tenerable  building,  filled  with  much 
painting,  which  unfortunately  begins 
to  suffer  by  doeaj.  The  choir  was 
painted  by  Carloni, — a  Nativity  is 
said  to  be  bj  Baiiana  ;  but  its  parent- 
age may  be  doubted.  In  a  cbapel  to 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is  an  ancient 
painting,  German  or  Flemish,  repre- 
senting the  Kativitf .  Tbia  picture  was 
oiusi  mhoirvd  by  Oaucienzio  Feirari, 
jr.  Iiaif—1860. 


■ho  has  made  a  careful  copy  of  it.  Ey 
MotKaho  is  a  Eesurret'tion :  the  terror 
of  the  soldiers  is  oipnwsed  with  ability. 
Ck.  of  San  Senondo.  Also  a  flue 
Qothio  building.  It  is  a  coUc^iale 
church ;  and  here  also  is  a  good  ancient 
Flcmiah  painting,  reproaentjjig  the  Pu- 
-idcntion;  and  another,  in  the  same 
(tjle,    in   the   church   of  Sta.    Mand 

AlfUWQ.  I 

Ch.  of  San  Piefro  (■  Coacami,  pro-"^ 
ibly  en  ancient  baptistery  ;  it  luis,  us 
in^,  the  perplexing  ajipearanee  of 
classical  antiquity.  It  is  supponed,  but 
without  any  reason,  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana. 

In  this  town  is  a  printing-ofBce  in 
diiob  the  business  has  been  carried  on 
ince  1479  without  interruption. 

The  Seminar!/  is  a  fine  building,  by 
Count  Alfieri,  the  cousin  of  tlie  pout. 
'"  is  rich  and  picturesque  in  effect,  end 
ntains  a  good  library. 
In  tlie  Palaiso  Alfieri,  also  built  by 
the  Count,  is  shown  the  room  where 
Vittario  Alfieri  was  bom,  January  17th, 
1749  1  his  portrait,  and  tho  following 
autograph  addressed  to  his  sister,  de- 
corate the  apartment. 


The  churches  of  the  Certoia  and  San 
Martolommeo,  outside  the  town,  were 
ruined  by  the  French.  In  both  are  some 
remains  of  good  pointings  ;  about  half 
the  other  churches  in  and  about  Asti 

The  AHigiano,  or  territory  about 
Asti,  contains  several  roinoral  and  ther- 
mal springs.  At  Cailel  Alfieri  arft 
two  wells,  wliich,  until  the  oarthquaks 
of  Lisbon,  weTB  ot  -ipina  -«ii>*r. 
After  tte  earttiqaalte  ttwrj  \i6camB  r  ^ 
phurctiCd,  and  wkcStj  wnfi-t  ^w 
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meetic  purposes,  and  continued  so  until 
1807,  when,  a  sharp  earthquake  having 
been  felt  at  Pinerolo,  but  which  did  not 
extend  to  this  province,  the  waters  be- 
came sweet  again.  This  part  of  the 
country  abounds  with  fossil  organic 
Temains.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Val  d'  Andona,  and  aU  the  way  from 
"Dusino,  about  Rochetta  and  Castel 
Nuovo". 

Leaving  Asti,  the  railway  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro  to 

10  kil.  Anone  {Stat.)^  i.  e.  ad  Nonam  ; 
the  ninth  mile  station  from  Asti  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tanaro  ;  it  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  a  good  deal 
affected  with  the  disease  called  Fella- 
gra^  conunon  throughout  Lombardy. 
Poor  and  unwholesome  food,  and  ex- 
clusive feeding  on  Indian  com,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  principal  cause  of  it. 

4  kil.  Cerro  Stat.  The  village  is  on  a 
gentle  rising  on  the  1. ;  here  the  Plain 
of  the  Tanaro  opens,  Felizzano  being 
upon  one  of  the  laist  spurs  of  the  Astesan 
hills. 

6  kil.  Felizzano  (Stat.)  ;  burnt  three 
times  in  the  17th  centuiy,  besides  sus- 
taining many  previous  destructions. 
The  country  around  is  frequently  in- 
undated by  the  Tanaro. 

6  kil.  Solero  Stat.  In  the  plain  of 
the  Tanaro. 

8  kil.  Alessandria  Junction  Stat. 
(The  Albergo  Nuovo,  late  Albergo 
Reale,  is  the  best  hoteb  a  good  cha- 
racter is  also  given  to  tbe  Albergo 
d'  Italia :  the  Albergo  dell'  Universo.) 
Alessandria  is*  58  m.  from  Turin.  Its 
population  is  19,000,  and,  with  the  su- 
burbs, about  40,000.  This  city  stands 
between  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida, 
near  their  junction,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  monument  of  the  great 
Lombard  league.  This  aUiance,  so  pow- 
erful, so  memorable,  and  yet  so  ineffec- 
tual for  the  preservation  of  the  national 
liberties,  began  in  1164  by  the  con- 
federacy of  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso,  and  included  in  1167,  besides 
these  four  cities,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Ber- 

famo,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
lodena,  Bologna,    Novara,    Yercelli, 
Como,  Venice^  &nd,  lastly,  Milan, ;  —-all 


bound  by  solemn  oath  and  covenant  to 
defend  their  mutual  rights  und  privi- 
leges. The  most  powerful  allies  and 
willing  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick were  the  citizens  of  Pavia  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  to  keep 
these  in  check,  the  cities  of  the  League 
determined  to  erect  a  new  city,  at  onoe 
a  fortress  for  their  defence  and  a  me- 
morial of  their  liberties. 

On  the  confines  of  the  marquisate  of 
Montferrat  and  the  Pavezano,  or  coun- 
try of  Pavia,  was  a  small  castle  called 
Bobereto ;  this  was  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  new  city.  The  ground  was 
careftdly  surveyed  by  the  engineers, 
for  military  architecture  had  already 
become  a  study  among  th^  Italians, 
and  the  expanse  of  the  countiy  and 
the  course  of  the  streams,  not  deep, 
but  frequently  inundating  the  adjoin- 
ing plains,  appeared  excellently  adapt- 
ed lor  defence  against  the  German 
cavalry.  The  astrologer  stood  by  with 
his  astrolabe,  and  the  first  stone  was 
laid  at  the  fortunate  moment.  The 
blessing  of  the  Pontiff  was  asked  aud 
obtained ;  and  in  a  general  congress  of 
the  League  it  was  determined  that  the 
new  city  should  be  caUed  Alessandria, 
in  honour  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the 
protector  of  the  Guelfe,  and  the  head 
of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  build- 
ing of  the  city  was  more  peculiarly  in- 
trusted to  the  Milanese,  the  Cremonese, 
and  the  Placentines :  Genoa  sent  large 
sums  of  money.  So  earnestly  did  they 
labour,  that  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  ci^  was  completed.  The  Ghibel- 
lines  scornfully  called  it  "  Ales&andina 
della  Pagha,"  either  in  allusion  to  the 
materials  of  the  newly  erected  build- 
ings, earth  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
or  in  prognostication  oi  its  being 
speedily  destroyed  like  stubble  or  chaff; 
but  Alessandria  rapidly  rose  to  great 
power.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  and  towns,  Castel- 
lazzo,  Marengo,  Solerio,  Bergoglio, 
Quargnento,  ViUa  del  Foro,  and  Ovig- 
lio,  removed  into  it.  From  Asti  came 
3000,  including  some  of  the  most  noble 
families.  Milan  furnished  a  large  con- 
tingent*, and  tb.e  aie^e  laid  to  Ales- 
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mndi-ia  by  tho  incensed  Emperor  in 
1174  ended  in  a  diagraccful  rutreat 
bom  before  tiie  newly  erected  walla, 
SttbsequGDtly,  whun  he  msde  peace 
with  the  city,  be  atipulated  that  it 
riionld  assume  tlie  name  of  Cesarea, 
bat  the  Gaelfie  appellotion  preFailed 
over  the  Ohibelliue;  and  Alessoodria 
continued  to  retain  its  original  deiiomi- 

Alessandria  has  been  strongly  for- 
tified by  the  sovereigns  of  the  House 
of  8»T0y.  The  citadel,  built  in  1728, 
n  nov  the  most  interestinR  and  the 
most  prominent  fsature  of  the  city. 
The  road  winds  round  it,  posaing  over 
a  covered  bridge,  under  which  the  Ta- 
naro  seems  to  be  loat.  This  fortress  is 
larger  than  many  towns,  with  a  regular 
P&ce  iu  the  centre,  a  parish  church, 
sad  very  eiCensiie  barracks  and  ar- 
mouries. The  French  added  to  the 
fortifications  of  the  city ;  and  much 
more  wae  projected  by  Napoleon,  by 
vhose  orders  extensive  lines  were  be- 

C,  but  the  unfinished  works  loft  by 
ware  afterwards  destroyed.  Mo- 
dem  engineers  have  s^iliiilly  availed 
themaeUes  of  the  advantages  all'orded 
by  the  position  chosen  by  flioBn  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  and,  after  Varona,  Alea- 
BUidria  is  now  the  strongest  pkcc 
in  Italy;  by  mama  of  the  sluices  of 
the  Tanaro  the  vrhoLj  surrounding 
GOUntry  can  be  iaundatod,  and  ren- 
do^  quite  unapproachable  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Daona  is  richly  decorated  i  its 
prini^i|)ul  workofartis  a  coloasal  statue 
of  fit .  Joit'ph,  by  Farodi, 

The  Cinrch  of  the  Madonna  di  Lo- 
Ttlu,  rct'ciilly  completed,  says  little  lor 
the  talent  of  the  architect. 

Patuzta  GMUho,  built  by  Count  Al- 
fieri,  and  smongst  the  best  examples  of 
his  atyle.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Mng. 
On  the  whole,  Alessandria  oSen  Iraa 
than  the  arera^  interest  of  Itnlisn 
^ties,  partly  the  rcault  of  its  modem 
foundation. 

Two  great  business  fiiirs 


hare-anni 


d  for  the  puryme.     The 


traveller  who  consults  his  purse  and 
his  comfort  must  not  attempt  to  slop 
at  Aleasandria  during  these  fairs. 

The  Ely.  between  Alesiandria  and 
Arena,  by  Valenm,  Mortam,  and  No- 
vara,  is  now  open  throughout  the  entire 
diatance.  By  it  and  by  the  line  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Aleasandria,  the  jour- 
ney from  Genoa  to  Milan  is  redurad  to 
5^  lira.  By  these  lines  also  the  tn- 
vclicr  is  enabled  U>  reach  the  shorea 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  5^  hra.  &om 
Gietioa — a  great  convenience  for  persons 
going  into  Switzerland  and  down  the  , 
!Khine  to  EngLuid.  From  Alessandria 
a  Ely.  branchea  off  to  Acqui,  SI  m., 
up  the  valley  of  the  Itormida  (Bte.  II, 
p.  68),  and  to  Piaeenza  by  Tortonu, 
Voghera,  and  Stradella  (Ete.  7). 

iBelbre  arrLTing  at  Uie  Station  of 
Aleeaandria  the  railway  orosses  tlie 
Tonaro,  and,  soon  after  leaving  it,  the 
Borraida  :  it  then  nuia  along  the  west- 
em  aide  of  the  battle-field  of  Marengo 
(see  Ete.  7),  distant  about  two  milrs 
from  and  parallel   to   the   old  poat- 

10  ka.  Fnym-olo  Slat.,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bosco,  in  the  extensive  plain  of 
Mamngo,  riehly  cultivated  in  com,  mul- 
berry-trees, io. 

iakiLJfDBiSin(.{7nn».-rEuropa,ver7 
tolerable  ;  the  Aqidla  Nera  is  also  good 
and  clean.)  Nori  is  the  beet  sleeping- 
place  between  Milan  and  Oenoo.  It  is 
a  town  of  10,800  Inhab.,  with  a  con- 
siderable trade,  but  ofi^ring  nothing 
remarkable,  except  aome  picturesque 
old  houaoa.  The  ailk  produoed  about 
Novi  is  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy-  The  old  poat-road  from  M*1i^t> 
to  Genoa,  by  Favia  and  Tortona,  joins 
at  Novi,  and  the  Ely.  from  Tortona 
(12  m.),  forming  the  most  direct 
communication  with  Favia,  Fiacehzs, 
Farmo,  Modeiia,  and  Bologna. 

Beyond  Novi  wo  approadi  the  Apen- 
ninoB,  and  the  country  becomes  very 
beautiful  Kne  tiilln  m  the  distance, 
curiously  stratified  rooks  nearer  the 
road,  and  beautiful  groves  of  ohestuuA- 
treea,  cheer  andt1ilwen.ftiBNiB.-3, 

8  kil.  Seirauulle  Stttt.    "Sera'CQBBD* 
trarxce  to  the  TcmTiT^tim\  m^I^^e^  c^'Q 
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Scrivia,  which  flows  close  to  the  village, 
and  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  :  the 
hills  rise  picturesquely  on  either  side, 
and  the  geologist  will  here  observe  an 
interesting  section  of  the  tertiary  marine 
strata  dipping  away  from  the  central 
range.  The  Ely.  follows  the  sinuosities 
of  the  valley,  passing  through  a  long 
tunnel  after  leaving  Serravalle.  A 
tunnel  is  traversed  before — 

4  kil.  Arquata  Stat.  A  fine  ruined 
castle  surmounts  the  hill,  and  the  road 
continues  increasing  in  beauty. 

9  kil.  Isola  del  Cantone  Stat.^  near 
a  small  village  of  that  name,  on  a 
promontory  at  the  junction  of  the 
Scrivia  and  another  stream.  A  fine 
new  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the 
former  river  at  this  point. 

5  kil.  Monco  Stat.  A  romantic  vil- 
lage, from  which,  before  the  completion 
of  the  Ely.,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Apennines  by  the  post-road. 

5  kil.  JBusallaStat.j  on  the  Scrivia,  the 
last  station  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  the  Apennines,  and  the  summit  level 
of  the  entire  line  of  Ely.  between  Turin 
and  Genoa.  The  carriage-road,  which 
runs  through  the  village,  ascends  to  the 
Pass  or  Col  di  G-iove,  the  culminating 
point  from  which  the  traveller  will 
descry  the  Mediterranean,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera, 
leading  to  G^enoa,  and  the  peaks  behind 
that  city  crowned  with  their  detached 
forts. 

The  great  Jktnnel  which  traverses  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  com- 
mences at  Busalla ;  it  is  3470  yards,  or 
very  little  short  of  2  English  miles,  in 
length  J  the  whole  of  this  distance  is 
not  however  excavated  in  the  moun- 
tain; the  first  part  being  a  great  artificial 
tube  or  archway  parallel  to  the  Scri- 
via, it  having,  from  the  friable  nature 
of  the  rock,  been  found  impossible  to 
form  a  cutting  that  would  exclude  tlie 
river,  and  prevent  infiltrations  from 
torrents  descending  from  the  hills 
above  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
Scrivia :  the  rest  of  the  tunnel  (about 
3000  yards)  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  a 
friable  calcareous  schistus;  the  whole 
ifi  walled,  and  14  Bhafta  descend  from 


the  surface  to  convey  air.  A  portion 
of  the  stream  of  the  Scrivia  has  been 
diverted  through  the  tunnel  to  supply 
G-enoa  with  water.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  steep  incline,  the  passage 
through  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  that 
along  the  rest  of  the  line  leading  to 
Genoa,  is  very  safely  efiected  by  en- 
gines of  a  peculiar  construction,  made 
by  Messrs  Stephenson  of  Newcastle. 
Emerging  from  the  tunnel  we  enter  the 
valley  of  the  Polcevera,  which  the  Ely. 
follows,  to  near  the  gates  of  Genoa. 
The  works  of  the  railroad  in  aU  this 
extent  have  been  admirably  constructed, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  line  being  on 
terraces  of  sohd  masonry,  or  on  gigan- 
tic embankments ;  the  following  being 
the  stations  beyond  Susalla : — 
10  kil.  Pontedecimo  Stat. 

4  kil.  Bolzanetto  Stat. 

3  kil.  Mivarolo  Stat. 

2  kil.  San  Pier  d*  Arena  Stat. 

3  kil.  G-ENOA. 

Once  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  chain, 
the  entire  appearance  of  the  country 
and  the  people  changes :  vines  grow 
luxuriantly  at  Ponte  Decimo  near  the 
S.  opening  of  the  tunnel,  and  are  soon 
succeeded  by  olive-trees;  and  before 
reaching  Genoa,  the  traveller  arriving 
from  beyond  the  Alps  will,  for  the  first 
time,  see  oranges  growing  in  the  open 
air;  the  viUages  he  passes  through 
have  also  quite  a  southern  appearance, 
and  the  Iwiguage  spoken  is  difierent, 
being  the  Genoese  dialect.  As  Q«- 
noa  is  approached,  the  villas  of  the 
Genoese  aristocracy  succeed ;  the  Ely. 
runs  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  crown^ 
by  fortifications  on  the  1.,  and  after 
passing  through  San  Pier  d' Arena  it 
enters  the  tunnel  of  the  Lantema  to 
emerge  from  it  a  few  hundred  yards 
before  reaching  the  station  in  Gfenoa, 
situated  near  the  Palazzo  Doria  and 
the  Piazza  di  Aqua  Verde. 
Genoa  Tebminus.  (Ete.  13.) 
Hotels :  H6tel  d'ltalie,  kept  by  Tea;. 
H.  Eoyal,  by  Perosio.  The  H6tels  dei 
la  Ville,  Croix  de  Malte,  Feder,  aU 
good.  Omnibuses  are  in  attendance  to 
take  travellers  to  these  different  hotels. 


Rmtfa  6, — Alessani^^  fo  Nmara  and  Anma. 


The  Ely.  IB  now  open  from  AJessandria 
to  Arona,  63.J  m.  (4  trains  daQ;  iu  Sj- 
hrs.),  thus  furnishing  the  esaiest  mode 
ot  re«cliing  Switierlnnd  from  the  shores 
of  the  Meditcrrancai],  nnd  Mllnn,  h; 
means  of  the   line   from   NoTara   bj 

The  first  part  of  tho  Rlj.,  ns  far 
aa  the  Po,  ia  tliroiij{b  an  iri'egiilar  liillj 
oonntrj-,  the  E.  angle  of  the  group  of 
terCiar^r  liills  of  the  Astigiano,  between 
the  Po  and  tho  Tanaro  -.  a  graduaJ 
ascent  of  75  It.  brings  us  to 

9  Ml.  Val  Madonna  StaC,  nearly  at 
the  BDiomit  level,  from  which  an  eqnallv 
grndunl  descent,  after  paasing  througo. 
a  long  tunnel,  leads  to 

5  Ml.  VaUittaJaaclion  Stal.,  a  short 
way  on  the  1.  of  the  town,  which  con- 
tiMiM  a  population  of  4000.  A  Rlj. 
braaches  off  to  Caside  (14  ni.)  and 
Vereelli  (26  m.).  Soon  after  leaFJng 
Yalonia  (he  Po  ia  crossed  bv  a  Sne 
bridge  of  20  arches. 

7  kil.  ToirebsretH  Slat.  A  Kly.  is 
prrojected  froin  here  to  Pavia. 


3  kil.  : 
aidomblB  f 


(  Slai., 


,    Sue   agrictdtnral 
n  the  I.  is 


disti 

2  til.    Valle  Stal. 
the  town  of  Oaadia,  on  tlie  carriage- 
road  &am  Casale  to  Mortara. 

After    Vatle    the   B]jr.    cnwsBB   nu- 
mBrooB  aljvams  and  canal^  tho  DounCry 


being  MgUy  irrigated,  and  laid  out  in 
pasturage  and  rice-flelds,  to 

8  kil.  OleffaM  Slat.,  near  the  I.  bank 
of  the  .i^^o^iKi,  descending  from  Novara. 

4  kil.  MoHara  (4070  lubab.),  the 
chief  town  of  the  LomcUino,  tho  district 
between  the  rivern  Ticino  and  Sesia ; 
its  name  is  snpposed  by  come  to  he 
derived  from  MorlU  Ara,  tbe  altar  of 
death,  by  others  from  the  slaughter  of 
tbe  Lombards  by  Charleraagiie,  whom 
ho  deleated  here  in  A.s.  774 ;  the  , 
comitry  around  being  mdiBalthj,  from  t 
its  lunuiiatit  vegetation  and  irrigation.    ] 

Saala  Maria,  the  prinoipal  ohorch,    ' 
haa   lieen  a  good  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic,  it  is  now  much  dilapidated.   ; 
In  this    neighbourhood  took  plaeo  ■  \ 
severe  action  between  the  Picdniontesa 
and  tho  Aaatriansonthe2l3t  of  March,    ' 
1849,  when  tho  former,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
Novara. 

A  Bly.  ia  open  from  Mortara  to 
rigevnuo,  about  8  m.  distant,  and 
from  which  eonveynncea  are  ready  on  ' 
the  arrival  of  each  train  to  take  pas- 
sengers to  Milan  in  3^  hrs.  (See 
Rte.  3.)  From  Mortara  tbe  Ely.  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Arboroso  stream 
nearly  to  Novara. 

8  kil.  SoTffo  Lavetzaro  Stat.      3  m. 
the  town  of  BraEeilona,  in 
the  Turdoppio. 
Veapolate  Stal.  From  here  thB   , 
Riy.   has   a  ateeper  incline    than  lii-  , 
therto,  running  parallel  to   the  post-   i 
road  passing  from 

Qarbagna  to  Olegao.  It  was  about 
here,  and  over  the  flelds  reaching  to  the 
hamlet  of  la  Bicoeea,  i  m.  on  tbe  1., 
that  the  battle  raged  most  violently  on 
Che  aerd  of  March,  1849.    (See  p.  41.) 

12  kiL  Novara  Stal.  (See  Bte.  2.) 
Between  Novara  and  Arona  the  St^. 
runs  close  to  the  post-road,  and  jai- 
rallel  to  tho  Ticino  and  tho  W,  shoro   ■ 

"cslfew    I 
(see  Etc.  2).  "  ( 

13  til.  Belliazago  Stai.  \ 
3  kil.  Oleggio   Stat.,  a  \B,T%e  t{\o.».| 

about  3  m.  W.  oJ  fheTvcmo,  ^i 

8  kil.  Varallo  Pombia  Stat,    ktgi 
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from  here  strikes  off  on  the  rt.  to  Somma, 
crossing  the  Ticino  by  a  ferry-boat. 

3  kil.  Borgo  Ticino  Stat,  Following 
the  shores  of  the  lake, 

9  kil.  Arona  Stat,  The  Ely.  Stat, 
is  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town,  close 
to  the  lake  and  to  the  quay  where  the 
steamers  start  from. 

Inns:  Albergo  d' Italia, near  the  har- 
bour; A.  della  Posta;  both  good,  the 
latter  nearer  to  the  Bly.  station  and 
landing-place  from  the  steamers.  H6tel 
KoyaL 

Steamers  leave  Arona  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Rly.  trains,  ascending  the  lake 
at  7  a.m.,  12*30  and  3*15  p.m.,  cor- 
responding with  the  trains  that  leave 
G^enoa  at  5*40  and  10  a.m.,  and  Turin 
by  the  Vercelli  and  Novara  line  at  8*37 
a.m.,  and  by  the  Alessandria  and  Mort- 
ara  line  at  8*45  and  12*15.  These 
steamers  stop,  in  going  and  returning, 
at  Belgirate,  Stresa,  the  Borromean 
Islands,  Baveno  (for  the  road  by  the 
Simplon),  FaKanza,  and  Intra ;  and  one 
daily  at  Laveno. 

Steamers  arrive  from  the  head  and 
more  northern  parts  of  the  lake  at 
8*25  and  11*50  a.m.,  and  5*30  p.m.,  in 
correspondence  with  the  Rly.  trains 
which  reach  Alessandria  at  11*22  a.m., 
5  and  7*40  p.m.,  Genoa  at  1*57, 
8*55,  and  10*15  p.m.,  Turin  at  1210 
and  6*29  p.m.,  and  Milan  at  12 12, 
6*29,  and  11*26  p.m. 


ROUTE   7. 

ALESSANDEIA  TO  PIACENZA,  BY  TOE- 
TONA,  TOGHEBA,  CASTEGGIO,  AND 
THE    TBEBBIA. 

60  m. 


KIL. 

8  La  Spinetta. 
14  S.  Giullano. 
22  Tortona. 
31  Ponte  Curone. 
39  Voghera. 
48  Castegglo. 
53  San  GiuUetta. 
60  Broni. 


KTL. 

64  Stradella. 

68  Arena  Po. 

75  Castel  S.  Giovanni. 

79  Sarmato. 

84  Rottofreno. 

88  S.  Nicolo. 

97  Piacenza. 


For  the  journey  by  Rly.  between 

Tunn  and  AleBaandiia,  see  Rte.  5.  The 

railwajr  to  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Bo- 


logna—at 4*30,  8*45  a.m.,  1210,  820 
p.m.—  proceeds  in  a  direct  line,  passing 
by  Tortona,  Casteggio,  and  La  Stra- 
della. Soon  after  leaving  Alessandria 
the  Bormida  is  crossed,  the  line  to 
G«noa  branching  off'  on  the  rt. 

The  village  of  Marengo  is  passed  on 
the  1.  soon  after  crossing  the  Bormida, 
and  the  road  continues  through  the 
plain  of  the  battle-field.  "  On  tlie 
evening  of  the  13th  of  June,  1800,  the 
whole  Austrian  army  mustered  in  front 
of  Alessandria,  having  only  the  river 
Bormida  between  them  and  the  plain 
of  Marengo  ;  and  early  in  the  following 
morning  they  passed  the  stream  at  three 
several  points,  and  advanced  towards 
the  French  position  in  as  many 
columns. 

"  Tlie  Austrians  were  full  forty 
thousand  strong ;  while,  in  the  absence 
of  Dessaix  and  the  reserve,  Napoleon 
could  at  most  oppose  to  them  twenty 
thousand,  of  whom  only  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  cavalry.  He  had, 
however,  no  hesitation  about  accepting 
the  battle.  His  advance,  under  Gar- 
danne,  occupied  the  small  hamlet  of 
Padre  Bona,  a  little  in  front  of  Ma- 
rengo. At  that  village,  which  over- 
looks a  narrow  ravine,  the  channel  of  a 
rivulet.  Napoleon  stationed  Victor  with 
the  main  body  of  his  first  line,  the  ex- 
treme right  of  it  resting  on  Castel 
Ceriolo,  another  hamlet  almost  parallel 
with  Marengo.  Kellerraan,  with  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  was  posted  immediately 
behind  Victor  for  the  protection  of  his 
flanks.  A  thousand  yards  in  the  rear 
of  Victor  was  the  second  line,  under 
Lannes,  protected  in  like  fashion  by  the 
cavalry  of  Champeaux.  At  about  an 
equal  distance,  again,  behind  Lannes, 
was  the  third  line,  consisting  of  the 
division  of  St,  Cyr,  and  the  consular 
guard  under  Napoleon  in  person.  The 
Austrian  heavy  infantry,  on  reaching 
the  open  field,  formed  into  two  lines, 
the  £G*st,  under  G-eneral  Haddick,  con- 
siderably in  advance  before  the  other, 
which  Melas  himself  commanded,  with 
General  Zach  for  his  second.  These 
moved  steadily  towards  Marengo,  while 
I  the  light  iniaiilrj  arid,  ^iwj^ii-^,  under 
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General  EUnitz,  rasdo  a  dftour  round 
Ctatel  CEiialo,  with  the  purpose  of 
dtmkiug  the  Fiencli  right. 

"  Buai  xnu  the  posture  of  the 
arnam  when  this  great  battle  began. 
QardAnnH  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
idioek,  uid,  abandoning  Padre  Bono, 
Ml  baolc  lo  Etreogtben  Victor.  A  fu- 
rious cannonade  dong  the  whole  front 
of  that  position  ensued,  Xbe  tiraiUeura 
of  cither  anDT  posted  themaekes  along 
the  mai^in  of  the  rarine,  and  fired  in- 
eeaaantlj  at  each  other,  tlieir  pieoe«  al- 
mcnt  touching.  Cannon  and  musketry 
qiread  devoitation  ererjwhere,  for  the 
•rmies  were  but  a  few  toise«  apart.  !For 
mure  than  two  hours  Victor  withstood 
•11)^7  the  rigorous  sesaults  of  a  far 
nnterior  force;  Marengo  had  been 
lafmi  and  retaken  several  times  ere 
Laniiw  received  orders  to  reinforce 
}aio.  The  lecond  line  at  length  ad- 
nuetd ;  but  the;  found  the  tirst  in  re- 
treat) and  the  two  corps  took  up  a 
noond  line  of  defenee  conaiderablj 
to  the  rear  of  Marengo.  Here  thej 
W(ve  Ngain  charged  furiouslj,  and 
again,  after  obstinate  j^isiatance,  gave 
way.  Oeiieral  Elenitz,  meantime, 
haTing  effected  his  purpaso,  and  lairlj 
nurched  round  Castel  Ceriolo,  ap- 
pe4i«d  on  the  right  Qank  with  bis 
splendid  eavalry,  and  began  to  pour 
luB  aqundrona  upon  the  retreating 
rolumnaofLsnnee,  That  gnllant  chief 
formed  his  troops  en  lehel<m,  and  re- 
tired in  admirable  order  :  but  the  re- 
tfeat  was  now  general  i  and,  had  Melos 
pm'sned  t.ho  udvantoge  with  nil  hi» 
ivserve,  the  battle  was  won.  But  that 
ued  general  (lie  was  81  years  old) 
d«ubtro  not  that  ho  hod  won  it  olreaiiy ; 
and  at  this  critical  moment,  being  quite 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  withdrew  to  the 
rear,  Icaring  Zach  to  continue  what  he 
considered  as  now  a  mere  pursuit. 

"  Al  the  moment  when  the  Austrian 
horse  were  about  to  rush  on  Lnnnes' 
retreating  corps,  the  resene  under  Des- 
•aix  appeared  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
field.  Jlcssaii  himself^  riding  up  to  tlie 
First  Consul,  eaid,  'I  think  this  a 
bnttloloet.'  'Ithmkitisa  battJen-oi),' 
BjwirereJ  A'apoleoa.     'So  joa  pueh 


on,  and  I  will  speedily  mllj  the  line 
behind  you.'    And,  in  effect,  the  tinieiy     , 
arrival  of  this  reserve  turned  the  fortune   , 
of  the  day,  I 

"  Napoleon  in  person  drew  up  the    ' 
whole  of  bis  army  in  a  third  line  of 
battle,  and  rode  along  the  Iront,  saying, 
'  Soldiers,  we  have  retired  far  enough — 
let  uB  now  adTanoc— you  know  it  is  my 
custom  to  sleep  on  the  Geld  of  battle.' 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  appeared     , 
to  be  revived,  and  Dessaii  prepu«d  to    ' 
aet  on  the  offensive.    He  led  afresh    | 
column  of  6000  grenadiers  to  meet  and    j 
check  tlie  advance  of  Zuch,    Tlie  brave    \ 
Dessaii  full  dead  at  the  first  fire,  shot 
through  tlie  bead.      '  Alas  !    it  is  not 
permitted  to  mo  to  weep,'  said  Napo- 
icon :  and  the  fall  of  that  beloved  chief 
redoubled  the  fui^  of  Lis  followers, 
Tiie  first  line  of  the  Austrian  infcntry 
□hailed,  however,  with  equal  resolution. 
At    tlutt  moment    Eellerman's  horse 
came  on  them  in  flank,  and,  being  by 
that  uocipectcd  assault  broken,  they     ^ 
wore,  after  a  vain  struggle,  compelled    j 
to  BiUTender,     General  Zach  huuself    j 
was  here  made  prisoner.   Tile  Austrian     ' 
columns   behind,  being  flushed  with     | 
victory,  were  advancing  too  carBlessly, 
and  proved  unable  to  resist  the  general 
assault  of  the  whole  French  line,  which 
now  pressed  onwards  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Napoleon.     Post 
after   post  was  carried.     The   noble 
cavalry  of  Elsnitz,  peroeiring  the  in- 
fantry broken  and  retiring,  lost  heart  i      j 
and,  instead  of  forming  to  protect  their 
retreat,  turned  their  horses'  heads  and 
gnUoped    over   the   plain,    trampUng     < 
flown  everything  in  their  way,     Wlicn      I 
the  routed  army  reached  at  length  the 
Bormida,  the  eonfuaion  was  indoBOrib-      ' 
able.    Hundreds  were  drowned — the 
river  rolled  red  amidst  Ibc  corpses  of 
horses  and  men.     Wliole  corps,  being 
unable  to  effect  the  passage,  surrender- 
ed ;  and,  at  ten  at  night,  tlie  Austrian      j 
■^"■nandor  with  dilTiculty  rallied  the 

ant  of  that  magnificent  array  on  I 
tlie  very  ground  which  they  had  left  1 
the  same  mommg  in  all  the  «ni&4e«wi     | 

Tin.'  iiotlion  o!lWi^\a.\nQYi-s\-i\&v&U( 
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battle  was  fought  was  purchased  some 
years  ago  by  M.  G-iovanni  Delavo,  who 
in  1847  erected  there  a  Museum,  and  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon. 
From  Marengo  the  rlway  runs  across 
the  plain,  here  richly  cultivated,  for  12 
m.,  passing  by 

8  kil.  14a  Spifietta  Stat. 

6  kil.  San  GHuliano  Stat. 

8  kil.  Tortona  Junction  Stat.,  the 
Dertona  of  the  Komans,  a  town  of  1 2,500 
Inhab.,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  last 
spurs,  of  the  sub-Apennine  hills,  about 
i  m.  beyond  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Scrivia 
{Inn :  St.  Marsano,  where  a  good  dinner 
and  clean  bed  may  be  had)  ;  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Northern  Italy ; 
it  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Lom- 
bard league,  and  was  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  In 
recent  times  it  was  fortified  by  Yit- 
tore  Amadeo  II. ;  but  the  French  blew 
up  the  citadel  in  1796,  after  its  surren- 
der, in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Cherasco.  The  Duomo 
contains  a  remarkable  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, on  which  are  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  memory  of  P. 
.^lius  Sabiaus,  and  a  curious  mixture 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  emblems.  The 
former  are  by  far  the  most  prom- 
inent. Castor,  Pollux,  and  the  fall 
of  Phaeton  stand  out  boldly ;  whilst 
the  lamb  and  the  vine  more  obscurely 
indicate  the  faith  of  the  mother  who 
raised  the  tomb.  This  curious  amal- 
gamation of  Pagan  mythology  and  of 
Christianity  is  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  family  were  a&aid  to  manifest 
their  belief. 

In  the  church  of  San  Francesco  is 
the  rich  chapel  of  the  G-arofali  family. 
The  other  churches  do  not  offer  any- 
thing remarkable. 

9  kil.  Ponte  Curone  Stat.,  a  village 
so  named  from  the  torrent  which  runs 
close  to  it.  The  rly.  continues  across 
the  plain,  having  the  hills  on  the  rt., 
passing  through 

8  kil.  Voghera  Stat.,  the  Tria  of  the 

Romans.      (The  Moro,   the  principal 

Inn,  is  thoroughly  Italian.    H.  d'ltalie, 

tolerable,  hut  high  charges  unless  you 

bargain.)  11,450  Inhab.     The  country 


around  Voghera,  which  is  situated  in 
the  plain  at  some  distance  from  the 
sub-Apennine  lulls,  is  very  fertile.  The 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  an  elegant 
building  of  the  17th  centy.  Near 
the  altar  is  the  tomb  of  a  certain 
Count  Taddeo  de  Vesme,  whose  body 
was  found  entire  200  years  after  his 
death,  in  1458 — a  fact  commemoMted 
in  a  strange  inscription  placed  over  his 
tomb,  announcing  that  when  it  was 
opened,  in  1646,  his  body  was  foimd 
entire,  and,  on  separating  one  of  the 
{u*ms,  blood  flowed  from  it.  This  count, 
despoiled  of  his  possessions  by  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,  died  in  odour  of  sanctity. 
Here  is  preserved,  in  a  curious  ostensoir, 
a  thorn  of  the  crown  of  our  Saviour, 
presented  in  1436  to  this  ch.  by  Arch- 
bishop Pietro  de  G-iorgi,  whose  tomb 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  There  is 
also  another  OS  ten  soir,  weighing  25  lbs., 
made  at  Milan  about  the  same  period. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
towns  in  which  printing  was  intro- 
duced; and  the  books  produced  here 
are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  Voghera 
having  been  a  station  on  the  Via 
Emilia,  several  Koman  antiquities  have 
been  found  near  it.  There  is  a  small 
collection  of  them  at  the  Canon  Man- 
fredi's  :  amongst  others  a  large  cameo 
of  a  female,  supposed  to  be  Eudoxia  or 
Theodora.  Leaving  Voghera,  the  rail- 
way approaches  gradually  the  hiUy  re- 
gion, the  foot  of  which  it  reaches,  about 
a  mile  before  reaching  Casteggio,  at 
Montebello 

9  kil.  Casteggio  Stat.  {Tnn :  Albergo 
d'ltalia);  2900  Inhab.;  the  ancient  Clas- 
tidium,  a  town  of  importance  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Claudius  Marcellus  gained  the  spolia 
opima,  by  defeating  and  slaying  Virdo- 
marus  King  of  the  Gsesatse.  It  has  been 
an  important  military  position  from  the 
time  of  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars  down 
to  the  last  great  European  conflict.  It 
was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  and  might 
have  defied  his  power ;  but  200  pieces  of 
gold  paid  to  PubHus  Darius,  the  com- 
mander, purchased  the  fortress  ;  and 
the  provisions  and  stores  found  therein 
were  oi  the  greate%>\.  xxtV^t^  to  tke  Car- 
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tiiBgiiiian  fliTOj-.  Of  Hie  CnrthBaiiiia 
fCMTal  there  is  jet  a  rumtrkabU  ni( 
moriiiL  About  a  nuarter  of  a  mile  from 
lira  tarm  is  a  spring  of  verf  pure  and 
SeKt  HBtcr,  oalli-d,  t^  imuianiorial  tra- 
iftion,  "  the  Fontana  d'Annibale,"  and 
prt  bj  a  wall  which  he  is  said  to  have 
bnitt.  It  is  close  to  the  track  of  the  Ro- 
man armj,  and  about  100  jaiila  from 
(he  modern  road  to  Fioaema.  It  wna 
near  Ca^leggio  that,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1800,  the  great  battle  bet  neeo  the 
FVeach  and  the  Austrian*  was  fouglit, 
osuallj  called  the  battle  of  Monte- 
liello,  jroui  the  TtUage  on  the  htU, 
about  1  m.  W.  of  it,  whore  the  Freoeh 
Gnallj  ronted  the  aarps  de  reierve  of 
the  eneiof.  The  Austrians  defeuded 
Ihemaelves  in  Oasteggio  with  the  grent- 
Mt  vrioui  i  and  the  liLUa  near  the  town 
ware  oonatantl;  occupied  and  rc-occu- 
med  by  the  oaoteiidmg  parties ;  but  the 
lortmie  of  the  day  was  decided  bj 
Ticttn',  nho  broira  the  centre  of  the 
cnemji  and  when  Napoleon  canio  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Frondi  van- 
guard, the  yictoiy  had  befln  already 
filled.  Itwas  ucarlyon  the  eaitie  site 
that  the  united  anmea  of  the  French 
and  Fiedmonteae  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  May,  IS59  :  the  Srat  groat  successof 
the  allied  anuice  during  the  late  Italian 
war.  A  few  fragments  of  walls  and 
lowers  are  the^nlj  remaining  vestiges 
of  anliqnitj  in  this  town  \  but  many 
ourious  Roman  inacriptions,  bronzes, 
and  coins,  have  been  found  hero.  A 
good  road  of  about  10  m.  leads  from 
Ouleggio  to  Pasin,  crosaing  the  Po  at 
Stezxana  Curfi  and  the  Ticino  at  Ban 
Msrtino^  Conveyancea  will  be  oaaily 
procured  at  the  RIy  Stat.,  and  dQigences 
in  corraspundcnne  with  the  early  trains 
from  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Piacensa  run 
between  the  two  places.  From  Cas- 
ieggio  the  railway  follows  tlie  base  of 
the  hilly  region,  through.  comfields,tlie 
hills  bfflng  eoyercd  with  vinca,  passing 
by 

S  IdL  S.  Qiulietta  Sut. 

7  m.  Broni  Slat.,  a  town  of  4500  In- 

h  ab.Its  situation,  a  plain  at  the  roota  of 

the  Apennines,  h  rerj  beaotit^ll,     The 

coUeglate  cJiiiivb, /banded  bf  Azio  Mtr- 


ijuis  of  Eate  and  Ferrara,  in  (he  13Ui  < 
century,  is  a  building  of  Tarious  fl^M  ■! 
and  styles  ;  aome  portions  are  of  the  I 
10th  century.  It  has  re(<ently  been  J 
richly  fitted  up  by  tile  inhahitantsi  | 
it  boaste  a  silver  shrine,  containinjf  ■ 
the  relics  of  San  ContoHo,  the  son  ' 
of  the  founder.  Very  good  wine  it  j 
made  in  this  ncighbourliood,  which, 
when  old,  has  some  reacniblanee  to  , 
Malo^.  I 

4  SlradeUa   Stat.,   at    the    eitrems 
northern  point  of  the  hiUa,  whioh  hew-   , 
approach  within  2in.otthe  Po.  Aro«d 
lends  from  Stradella  to  Milan,  by  Cortt  , 
Olona,  crosaing  the  Po  (2^  m.)  at  tb«    ] 
ferry  ai  Portaoera. 

From  La  StradeUa  the  Ely.,  follow- 
the  base  of  the  hills,  approaches  gra-- 
dually  the  Po. 

4  til.  AreMi  Fo  Slat.  The  Ttllnga 
of  this  name  ia  at  some  dialnnue  on 
the  I.  Half-way  between  this  Slat.  and. 
neit    cross   the    BardonBana  top-. 


7  ia.  Cattel  S.  OiM-aniii.  Formerly, 
(he  frontier-town  of  tlie  DnohJes,  oUi 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Corona. 

4  kil.  Sarmato  Stat  Sere  the  line, 
separates  from  tlio  bills  on  the  rt.,  Bod^ 

on  crosBFB  the  Ttdone  stream. 

^  kU.  SottofrmB  Stat. 

3  kil.  San  Sicaln  Stat,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  tlie  Trehbia,  on  leaving  wMeh  , 
the  river  is  crossed  on  the  magiiiScent 
bridge  erected  in  182S  by  the  Empresi 
Maria  Xouiaa,  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineer  Coocanelli,  at  an  CKpvnac 
of  4T,a00i.  sterling.  It  consists  of  23 
arches,  its  length  500  yards,  and  tlie 
width  between  the  parapets  26  ft.  A 
column  at  its  extremity  recalla  the  3 
great  battles  which  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood.  By  an  act  of  useleaa 
precaution,  for  the  river  was  Arj  at  the 
■-' of 

retreat  from  Piacenia,in  May,  IBBB.        | 

The  lower  course  of  the  Ttcbbia  i» 
celebrated  in  the  militarr  history  of 
Italy,  08  having  witoaBSai  ttaw  ^sa!i 
biiLtlea,  eaclio!-«\lw\v  ieniiiBi 'Coe  W» 
of  Ittily  for  t^w  time  -,  0\e  ?a»\,^\iiA.fi«» 
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Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  tlie 
Consul  Sempronius,  B.C.  218,  which 
opened  Central  and  Southern  Italy  to 
the  Carthaginian  invader ;  the  second, 
in  1746,  between  the  united  armies  of 
France  and  Spain  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  allied  Austro-Piedmontese,  which 
led  to  the  momentary  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons  from  Parma  and  Piacenzaj 
and  the  last,  in  June,  1799,  when  the 
French  army,  under  Macdonald,  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  of  3  days,  and 
a  loss  of  15,000  men,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  Russians  and  Impe- 
rialists commanded  by  Suwarrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  the  site  where  Hannibal  de- 
leated  Sempronius,  or  where  the  force  of 
Mago  was  placed  in  ambuscade,  which 
so  greatly  contributed  to  that  disaster. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that,  Hannibal 
being  encamped  on  the  1.  bank,  the 
Romans  attacked  him  nearly  on  the 
same  spot  where,  by  a  similar  manoeu- 
vre, Macdonald,  2000  years  afterwardsy 
made  a  last  effort  to  defeat  his  Russian 
antagonist — about  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  the 
modem  bridge.  The  battle  of  1746 
took  place  nearly  under  the  walls  of 
Piacenza,  the  great  feat  of  the  day 
being  Prince  Lichtenstein's  charge  on 
Maillebois'  columns  near  to  San  Laz- 
zaro.  The  battle-field  on  the  last  occa- 
sion (June  20,  1799),  between  the 
French  imder  Macdonald,  and  the 
Austro-Russians  conamanded  by  Su- 
warrow, occupied  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river  from  G-rignano  upwards  to  Ri*- 
valta,  the  first  being  about  3  m.  on 
the  rt.  of  the  village  of  St.  Nicolo,  on 
the  post-road,  before  arriving  at  Maria 
Louisa's  bridge.  Macdonald,  being 
forced  to  retire  from  Tuscany,  crossed 
the  Apennines  into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  iS^bbia,  hoping  to  be  joined  by 
Moreau,  then  in  the  G^enoese  territory. 
Suwarrow,  however,  managed,  by  his 
great  activity,  to  prevent  this  junc- 
tion, and  to  place  himself  between 
the  two  Republican  armies.  Attacked 
by  Macdonald  during  3  days,  he  op- 
posed to  him  an  energetic  resistance, 
the  whole  ending  by  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  defeats  that  the  Re- 


publican armies  of   France  had    yet 
experienced. 

Soon  after  crossing  the  bridge  the 
spires  of  Piacenza  come  into  view,  and 
the  rly.,  after  running  parallel  to  the 
half-ruined  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 
elegant  ch.  of  La  Madonna  della  Cam- 
pagna  on  the  rt.,  reaches  the  Stat., 
situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
city,  close  to  the  Porta  di  S.  Lazzaro. 
9  kil.  Pi:iCENZA  Stat.  (See  Rte.  40.) 
Motels :  La  Croce  Bianca,  and  San 
Marco.  Omnibuses  to  the  different 
hotels. 


ROUTE  8. 

TUBIK^  TO  NICE,  BY  CrNEO  AND  THE 
COL  DI  TENDA. 

143  m. 

The  Railroad  ad  far  as  Cuneo  is  now 
open.  There  are  4  trains  a  day :  they 
perform  the  journey  in  rather  less  than 
2^  h.  The  dihgence  from  Nice  starts 
on  the  arrival  of  the  evening  train, 
which  leaves  Turin  at  5  p.m.  in  winter 
and  6  p.m.  in  simimer,  crossing  the  Col 
di  Tenda  by  dayhght,  and  reaching  Nice 
about  5  p.m.  on  the  day  following. 

The  railway  follows  the  line  from 
Turin  to  Gbnoa  as  far  as 

13  kil.  Troffarello  Stat. 

7  kil.  Villastellone  Stat.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Molinasso  and  Stellone  tor- 
rents. A  road  of  about  6  m.  leads  from 
this  Stat.,  crossing  the  Po,  to 

l^Cari^nano,  a  town  of  7800  Inhab ., 
not  far  from  the  river,  and  on  the  high 
carriage-road  from  Turin  to  Nice. 
The  country  aroimd  is  beautiful,  dotted 
with  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets. 
Much  sUk  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 
The  principal  ornaments  of  this  Httle 
city  are  its  churches ;  and  the  Carig- 
nanesi  are  said  to  be  distinguished  for 


"rSftiraT.  'flouts  8. — Carmag^i 

Hie  ore  bestoveA.  upon  tlieir  plarva 
of  vorship.  Sat  Oiotiaam  BaliuCa, 
bnilt  by  Count  AlfierL  Tlie  principal 
bgnde  ia  nohle.  The  mlrance  of  the 
bmlding  ia  b'glitedalmoitentirolj  from 
ibora,  by  windowa  placed  over  tho 
eonoix.  Tha  bas-reliefs  of  tho  four 
ixSoM  of  tho  churcli,  St.  ChiTBostom, 
8t  Jeronie,  St.  Ambroao,  onci  St.  Au- 
stins, come  out  under  tha  glaring 
nyi.  Sta.  Maria  delle  Oratie,  an- 
Daed  to  a  raonastarj  of  Franciscan 
fnapa.  It  was  endowed  hy  the  Dnchesa 
BiancaPalceologua,  wife  of  Duke  CharleB 

wu  the  daughter  of  "WilbnmlV.  Mur- 
qnia  of  Montferrat;  as  a  widow,  Biancn 
iVBs  diet  uiguishad  for  her  geutilma 
tnd  beauty ;    and  BajMil,  who  hnd 
been  brought  up  SB   a  youth  in  the 
htnieehold  of  the  duie,  gaiued  great 
honour  in  a  ioumaTuent  held  before  her 
in  thia  place  when  she  wi 
idranced  in  years.    After  many 
tions  Carignauo  was  severed  tr^ 
rest  of  Piedmont,  or  rather  fro 
tOBrquiBitte  of  Susa.  and  granteiJ 


appanage, 


withthi!  title  ofaj 


IjaUtj, 


I  Thomas,  second  son  of  Charli 
Emanuel  I.,  &om  nhom  the  present 
reigning  family  of  Sardinia  ia  de- 
aeondod.] 

9  kiL  Cai-tnagnnla  Slat,  contains  up- 
wards of  13,000  Inhttb.  The  principal 
dinroh  is  that  of  Saat'  Agoftitn.  It 
is  Gothic,  though  much  altered.  The 
Campanile,  with  its  pointed  spire,  ia  the 
moat  unchanged  portion.  In  the  clolater 
nnneied  to  the'churoh  are  the  remnina 
of  the  tomb  of  James  Tumbulj,  a 
Scottish  condailiere  in  tho  iVauBh  aor- 
vice,  who  died  here  wlien  the  army  was 
returning  from  Naploa  in  1406.  The 
collegiate  church  of  San  Pielro  e  San 
FaoUi  is  also  Gothic,  but  more  altered 
tlinn  the  other ;  it  was  eonaeorated  in 
tlie  year  1S14.  Cormagnola  stood  on 
the  extreme  frontier  of  the  marquiaato 
of  Saluizo,  and,  as  the  border  town, 
i/na  defended  by  a  very  strong  castle,  of 
which  only  one  massive  tower  remaiua, 
— .«.  J— —  the  steeple  of  the  church 
The  woJls  ore  upwnrda  . 
aeas.     It  was  bniJt  in 


E-roing  t 
fJa  tile 
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1435  i  and  the  city,  whcu  the  marquis 
retjuired  an  aid,  gaTB  him  hia  choice,  i 
300,000  bricks  or  300  du«it».  Bricka 
now  cost  in  Piedmont  35  fr.  \wr  ihou- 
sand.  The  female  pessantiy  in  and 
about  dtrmsgaota  ore  gaily  dressed, 
wearing  round  their  necks  rows  of 
large  metal  beads,  ofl«n  of  gold,  which 
are  manufactured  in  the  town.  The 
name  of  Carmognola  is  associated  with 
tho  horrible  orgies  of  tho  French  ite- 
Tolution,  though  no  one  can  explain 
eiBctly  how.  The  inhabilants  most 
sturdily  disclaim  the  disgraoi  of  lieing 
the  invmtora  of  the  too  celebrated 
"  Danae  de  la  Cormagnole,"  (he  pre- 
lude to  so  many  fear^  tragedies. 

Here  was  bom,  in  1390,  the.  celebrated 
candottiere,  Franoosco  Busaone.tlieaon 
of  a  poor  herdsman,  who  became  so 
renowned  under  the  name  of  Ckinte  di 
Carmagtiola,  which  he  assumed  from 
hia  birthplace.  He  began  his  careor  in 
the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  ViaoonU, 
Duke  of  Milan,  anil,  rapidlv  rising  in 
power,  he  served  hia  master  most  efibc- 
tiially,  regaining  a  great  pai-t  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  of  the  dominions  of  (Ho- 
vanni  Oaleaxzo,  which  had  escaped  from 
hia  successor.  Suepioions  of  hia  loy- 
alty were  entertained  W  the  duiej 
CarmBgnoIa  was  imthankniUy  banished, 
his  property  conSscated,  his  wife  and 
children  cast  into  prison,  whilat  he 
passed  into  tho  icrvioe  of  tlie  republic 
of  Venice,  by  which  he  was  appointed 
generalissimo.  He  conquered  Brescia 
for  it  friim  the  Duke  of  Milan;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Maonlo,  142T,  he  en- 
tirely routed  the  ducal  army.  But  the 
BiTstocrBcy  of  Venice,  as  suspicious  as 
the  despot  of  Milan,  also  distrusted 
the  soldier  bound  by  no  tie  of  allegi- 
ance ■,  and  having  seduced  him  to  Ve- 
nioa  by  a  vote  of  tlianks  and  confi- 
dence, ho  was  caat  into  prison,  tortured, 
and  beheaded  on  the  6tb  May,  1-138. 
"between  the  two  columns"  in  the 
Fiaxzetta  of  San  Marco, 

a  kil.  SaceoMffi  [Slat).     Plenanutlj 
situated,  and  in  tho  daja  of  Trisain- 
was  famed  for  the  bcautj  of  ita  «Ciffl« 
"  F.  noei  fl\  Siamstmn  tWiccwK'^, 
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Tlie  palace  of  Raccouigi  is  one  of 
the  country  residences  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  given  as  an  appanage 
by  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  to  his  son 
Thomas,  the  head  of  the  branch  of  Ca- 
rignan  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  remained.  It 
was  the  favourite  sojourn  of  the  late 
king,  Charles  Albert,  by  whom  it  un- 
derwent great  repairs,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  comfortable  villegiaturas 
of  the  royal  family.  The  small  park 
which  surrounds  it  is  handsomely  laid 
out^  Following  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river  Maira  is 

7  kil.  Cavalier  Maggiore  Junct.  Stat., 
a  large  and  flourishLig  town  of  5300 
Inhab.,  formerly  fortified ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  vestige  of  the  two  castles  and 
the  lofty  walls  which  once  surrounded 
it.  A  Illy,  branches  off  from  here  to 
Bra  in  20  min. 

7  kil.  Savigliano  Junct,  Stat.  {Inn : 
the  Corona,  tolerably  comfortable),  a 
pleasant  and  cheerful  town ;  14,500  In- 
hab, In  the  ch.  are  several  paintings  by 
Molinieri,  a  native  artist  of  the  17th 
centy.,  a  scholar  of  the  Carracci ;  others 
are  in  the  Palazzo  Taffino,  representing 
the  battles  of  C.  Emanuel  I.  The  prin- 
cipal street  terminates  in  a  species  of 
triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  between  Victor  Amadeo 
and  Christina  of  France.  A  branch 
strikes  off  from  Savigliano  to  Saluzzo, 
passing  by  Lagnasco,  in  25  mm. 

12  kil.  Fossano — Stat.    See  Rte.  10. 

7  kil.  La  Maddalena — Stat.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  between  the  Stura 
and  the  Grana. 

4  kil.  CentaUo,  4900  Inhab. ;  also  a 
large  place  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
though  not  a  healthy  country :  remains 
of  walls  and  towers  mark  its  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages.  Boman  in- 
scriptions are  found  on  the  site;  but, 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  there  is  nothing  above  ground  to 
prove  its  antiquity. 

12  kil.  Cuneo  or  Coni,  1500  ft.  above 
the  sea  {Inn :  the  Barre  de  Fer,  a 
dismal  and  dirty  auberge :  there  is  an- 
other, the  H.  de  Londres,  said  to  be  no 
better),  a  city  of  20,560  Inhab.,  situated 


between  the  Stura  and  Gesso  torrents, 
at  their  jimction.  Cuneo  was,  in  its 
origin,  a  species  of  city  of  refuge. 
About  the  year  1100,  Boniface  Mar- 
quis of  Savoy  had  conquered,  or  rather 
occupied,  this  district,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  marquisate  of  Susa  ;  but 
his  authority,  hardly  strong  enough  to 
enable  him  to  retain  his  usurpation, 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  laws,  or  to  ensure 
tranquillity ;  and  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
joining castles  so  plundered  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  country,  that 
they  determined  upon  resistance. 

Such  outrages,  a  few  centuries 
later,  gave  rise  to  the  republics  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Grisons;  but 
Piedmont  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  re- 
volution. The  people  came  together 
under  the  colour  of  a  pilgrimage  to  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  called  Our 
Lady  of  the  "Wood,  now  included 
in  the  city ;  and  there  determined  to 
take  vengeance,  if,  as  usual,  any  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  were  in- 
sulted by  the  petty  tyrants  of  tlie 
siuToun^g  castles.  The  anticipated 
cause  of  offence  was  soon  given ;  the 
peasants  assembled  again,  destroyed  the 
castles,  slew  the  oppressors,  and,  re- 
treating in  a  body  to  the  present  site 
of  the  city,  a  wedge-like  piece  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers,  they  began  to 
build.  The  abbot  of  San  Dalmazzo,  to 
whom  the  woods  belonged,  gladly  per- 
mitted a  settlement  which  gave  him 
the  prospect  of  such  a  numerous  vassal- 
age; and  the  "nuova  villa  di  Cuneo" 
rapidly  rose  into  consequence.  In  the 
16th  century  Cuneo  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  its  history  from  then  is  a 
succession  of  sieges.  No  place  was  more 
celebrated  in  the  military  history  of 
Piedmont,  until  1800,  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  the  three  consuls 
decreed,  on  the  5th  July,  that  the  for- 
tifications of  Cuneo,  the  citadels  of 
Milan  and  Tortona,  the  fortress  of 
Ceva,  and  the  gates  and  bastions  of 
Turin,  should  all  be  destroyed;  and, 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  those 
massy  girdles  of  Cuneo  were  riven  fi^m 
their  foundations,  to  the  great   com- 


*       PiBDJlOST. 

fort  and  advantage  of  tbe  mlinbitanta. 
I       The  Hiomo,  or  catbedrsl,  of  Cond  ia 
I       t]ie  ancirait  Eanrtuaij  of  the  "  Uadanna 
I        del  Boseo,"  but  it  offers  nothing  re- 
I      maAable  bejoad  its   bietarkal   inte- 
rest.      Tbo   pictnre   of  St.  John   nod 
St.  Micliae!,   orer  tbe  oliief  aliar,  is 
by  the  Jesuit  P,  Poiai.       Sam  Pran- 
eaeo,  belonging  to  a   Capuchin  con- 
rent  :  a  regular  Gothic  church  of  the 
litb  centuiy,  said  to  hare  been  built 
'       ID  tlie  time  of  the  asint  himself.    It 
ii  reins.rkable   lliat   the  FrontiiscBng, 
both  in  Italy  and  beyond  the  Alps,  om- 
pl(^^  the  Oothic  style  of  architectuTB 
more  than  the  other  religious  orders. 
Cujjeo  suffered  mucli  from  the  cholera 
in   1835,    and   amongst   its   numerous 
charitable  cptahlishnienta  ia  one  for  the 
reception  of  the  cliildreD  irlio  were  de- 
prived of  their  parents  by  the  disease. 
At  first  there   were  200.     Thera  ia  a 
pleasant  pubHc  nalk  at  the  Junction  of 
the  GesBO  end  Stura. 

In  the  Aljiine  Taliey  of  the  Pfflio, 
about  10  m.  from  Com,  is  the  CerCosa 
of  Val  Peaio,  foonded  in  1173,  in  a 
my  pioturcsquc  situution.  An  hydro- 
patiue  ee(4LblishniGnt  haa  lately  been 
ibnned  there  by  Dr.  Brandeia,  on  the 
draffenberg  or  Freianitz  system.  The 
lituatiou  is  repreBanted  as  very  salu- 
brious, and  the  water,  which  is  in 
abundance,  is  eicolleut.  lu  the  Tal  di 
OesBO  are  tlie  baths  of  Yaldien,  no* 
much  resorted  to,  although  the  SfCOm- 
nUNlation  hitherto  has  been  indifferent : 
pension  7  fr.  a  day,  ererjtliing  included. 
Thme  waters  are  similar  in  their  pro- 
partieB  to  those  of  Ais  in  SaToyi  from 
their  increasing  repute,  a  new  esta' 
bliriiinent,  by  a  joint-atook  company 
formed  at  Turin,  to  accommodate  dOO 
or  500  persona,  hits  been  partially 
opened,  and  will  be  completed  in 
1861,  Taldieri  ia  2S  m.  or  &  bra.  dis- 
tant from  Cuneo,  from  which  carriages 
start  twice  eveiy  day  foe  the  Baths, 
dnriog  the  scaaon,  from  the  middle  of 
June  until  the  end  of  August.  There 
are  hot  springs  wMch  are  used  for 
^^tbe  baths,  and  a  aligh<j  aatine  tepid 
^^Bta)  called  Aequa  MasneHaca,  wluch 
^^^bW  patients  use  internally ;    but  it 


Hovte  ^.— Baths  of  Vcddkri. 


appeoTEi  til  at  the  moat  clGcacious 
remedy  suppUed  by  nature  arisv*  from 
a  cmitognmio  plant  which  grow-s  in 
thick  gelatinous  masses  in  the  streams 
from  tbe  hot  springs.  This  substance, 
called  Le  Muffe,  is  applied,  while  hot, 
to  wounds,  and  in  cobob  of  inCemal  in- 
flammotion,  and  is  frequently  found  to 
be  very  efBcacious.  Valdien  haa  great 
natural  adrantagea,  being  situated  in 
the  finest  part  of  the  clutin  of  the 
Iifaritime  .AJps,  whose  jngged  granitic 
peaks  rise  on  erery  side  to  the  height 
of  8000  to  9000  ft.  above  the  a<a-h)TeL 
Tbe  climate  ia  cool,  and  aometimei 
even  cold  in  the  height  of  summer;  and 
it  is  tbe  resort  of  good  Piedmontese 
society.  TTp  to  the  present  time  (Aug., 
1860)  the  BocommodatioA  has  been  in- 
diifecent,  and  the  charges  for  lodging 
high.  Two  nieals  are  supplied  doily 
at  the  table-d'hdte^eharge  5  &. ;  at- 
tendance indifferent.  The  shooting  of 
cliamois,  Ac.,  in  this  district  is  reserved 
eiclueivelj  for  the  ting,  who  frequently 
pitches  his  tent  in  tbe  valleya  adjoin- 
ing. The  road  from  Ouoeo  to  Taldieri, 
wMch  poases  throngh  Borgo  San 
Dalmazzo,  has  but  lately  been  ex- 
tended t"   "      ""  "        ~"   '"   "     ----- 


Ltmg 


in  parapets. 


Alpa.      I 
wifi  be  t 


TJLe  pedestrian  i  _ 
eicursions  from  the  Bathi  of  Taldieri 
through  the  range  of  the  Maritime 
Feriiaps  the  most  interesting 
I  Saai  Martino  di  lain- 
aide  of  the  chain.  This 
may  be  reached  in  aeven  or  eight  hours 
by  the  paas  of  La  Famna  Morta,  or  in 
a  shorter  time  over  the  Col  delle  Cereee, 
but  by  a  steeper  and  rougher  track  over 
snow  and  rocks.  Tbe  aspect  of  the  inn 
at  San  Martino  ia  very  discouraging; 
but  a  clean  bed  and  tolerable  lare  may 
be  had  there  as  at  most  of  the  villages 
in  these  valleys.  i 

From  San  Martino  di  Lantosea  the  . 
tourist  may  return  to  Kntraque,  on 
the  N.  side  of  tbe  chain,  by  the  Col 
delle  Fineitre,  and  tbenca  regain  tlie 
carriage-road  to  the  Baths  a  little 
above  the  village  of  Taldieri  t  or  else, 
sleeping  at  the  little  inn  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  Col  delie  Fineatre,  be  may  make 
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his  way  to  Tenda  tlirough  a  wild  part 
of  the  range ;  but  this  will  probably  be 
a  long  day's  walk.  It  is  also  practicable 
to  cross  the  mountains  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  Vesubia  from  that  of 
the  Koja,  ascending  from  E-occa  Bi- 
ghera  or  Bollena,  descending  into  the 
Val  di  Caros,  and  sleeping  at  Saorgio, 
or  at  the  little  village  of  Fontano,  oh  the 
high  road  to  Tenda,  2  m.  N.  of  Saor- 
gio. These  valleys  may  equally  well 
be  visited  from  Nice,  and  would  offer  a 
resource  to  many  a  sufferer  from  the 
heat  and  dust  of  that  city. 

The  Ely.  for  the  present  ending  at 
Ouneo,  the  rest  of  the  journey  must  be 
performed  by  the  ordinary  road,  which, 
on  leaving  the  town,  ascends  gradually, 
offering  much' beauty. 

Borgo  di  San  Dalmazzo,  a  village, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  city 
of  Pedone,  destroyed  by  the  Milanese 
in  1250.  4  m.  after  leaving  Cuneo  the 
l>ost-road  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ver- 
managna,  along  which  it  runs  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Col  di  Tenda. 

14  kil.  Mobillante.  (An  extra  horse 
from  Cuneo  to  Robillante  from  the 
Ist  of  Nov.  to  the  1st  of  May,  but  not 
in  the  opposite  direction.)  Hitherto 
the  road  has  passed  through  the  great 
plain  of  Piedmont,  watered  by  the  Po, 
the  Maira,  the  G-rana,  and  the  Stura ; 
but  it  now  enters  the  mountains  and 
begins  to  ascend,  and  the  noble  masses 
of  the  maritime  Alps,  crowned  by  the 
Monte  Yiso,  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  become  more 
clearly  visible.  The  plains  themselves 
are  very  fertile,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  little  streams 
by  which  they  are  irrigated  and  crossed. 
The  hills  abound  with  bright  and  aro- 
matic flowers. 

15  kil.  Lifnone,  3340  feet  above  the 
sea.  (An  extra  horse  from  E-obillante 
to  Limone  from  Nov.  1st  to  May  1st, 
but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.) 
Inn:  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste;  a  civil 
and  obliging  landlord.  The  traveller 
hence  ascends  rapidly,  and  by  a  good 
alpine  road,  though  constructed  with 
less  skill  than  those  of  more  recent 
date.    The  abrupt  turns  of  the  terraces 


are  often  almost  alarming  in  their 
aspect,  nor  are  they  so  well  defended 
as  could  be  wished.  The  danger,  or 
rather  the  semblance  of  it,  is,  of  course, 
more  felt  in  the  descent  from  Nice.  The 
difficulty  is  greater  this  way.  About  half 
way  from  the  summit  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  former  princes  of  Savoy,  and 
continued  down  to  the  French  occupa- 
tion in  1794,  to  bore  a  tunnel  tlirough 
the  moimtain,  and  thus  avoid  altoge- 
ther the  passage  over  its  crest.  If 
completed,  it  woiQd  liave  been  more 
than  half  a  mile  long,  and  would  have 
surpassed  any  similar  work  in  the 
Alps.  The  summit  is  a  narrow  ridge, 
6158  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  commands  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
Alps,  from  Monte  Yiso  to  Monte 
Eosa,  the  latter  appearing  like  a  cloud; 
while,  on  the  south,  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  be  faintly  discovered. 
During  more  than  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  not  unfrequently  during  five, 
the  Col  di  Tenda  is  impassable  for 
wheel  carriages,  though  it  can  always 
be  crossed  by  sledges,  and  generally  by 
mules,  provided  there  be  no  storms ; 
for  the  wind  is  so  violent  that  the  mules 
themselves  can  hardly  keep  their  foot- 
ing, and  are  compelled  to  wind  round  a 
more  sheltered  path.  The  descent  on 
the  S.  side  is  by  a  succession  of  75  zig- 
zags from  the  house  of  refuge  near  the 
summit. 

30  kil.  Tenday  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Col  (between  Limone  and  Tenda  an 
extra  horse,  both,  ways  all  the  year) ; 
2600  Inhab.  (Inns:  Hdtel  Eoyal ; 
H6tel  National,  dirty.)  Tenda  is  an 
excellent  station  for  sketching  and  fish- 
ing. It  is  a  place  of  much  note  in  the 
feudal  history  of  Italy.  From  the 
family  of  Facino  Cane  it  became  vested 
in  the  unfortunate  Beatrice  di  Tenda, 
the  luckless  wife  of  FUippo  Maria  Yis- 
conti,  by  whose  commands  she  was 
cruelly  tortm*ed  and  condemned  to 
death.  (See  Binasco,  p.  210.)  There 
are  some  picturesque  remains  of  the 
castle. 

The  road  from  Tenda  is  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  alpine  roads.  It  was 
made  by  Carlo  Emanuele  I.,  1591 ;  and 


tmprOTed  in  1780  by  Vittore  Amaii™ 
nj.,  fts  is  (.■ommcoi  orated  in  two  ia- 
•oriptions  near  ita  oomnnmeBmeiit.  Fine 
Kenerjr  atiti  good  ohamois-hunting  in 
Ihe  mountain-rangB  W.  of  the  Cd  di 
Xanjda. 

3  m.  Btlff  iFaTing  Tonda  ia  tbe 
Ibbejr  of  S,  Salmazco,  recently  con- 
tertedlntoaliydropiithiuegtabUsliment; 
the  Bituation  is  ratier  hot,  but  the 
neghbourhood  nboundu  in  pictii/eeque 
Ksnery.  Beyond  thia  the  road  becomds 
txeeedinglj  striliii^  with  alpine  scenery 
of  peci^iur  boldnesa,  and  b;  the 
lide   ia   tiie  Koys,  e,  torrent  aeotoelj 


I  for  a 


WlOTerer  tbe  rocia  fall  bact 
little  out  of  tbe  peq>endiculiu' — enougli 
to  allovr  tlie  poESibility  of  raiaing  a 
ran — yoa  eee  a  little  village  in  tlie 
■bit,  Ulie  the  neat  of  a  bird.  Tbe 
flneBt  of  these  aiiTHge  defilea  of  tbe 
Sqja  u  belonr  Saorgio,  a  town  of  2600 
lifab.,  irheTD  a  fort,  perchtid  upon  a 
rocky  linoll,  coinmpnds  tbe  pasBage  of 
the  Rorge-  It  naa  taken  by  the  Frencli 
in  the  aampaign  of  1791.  Tbe  Bioja 
■boonda  with  oipellent  trout.  The 
npper  pilrlion  of  thia  Talley  remaina  in 
the  banda  of  the  Fiedmontetie ;  but  the 
strong  position  of  Saorgio  and  the 
valliFy  of  the  Boja  is  oucupied  by  the 
French.  Tlie  Italian  Cuatom-houae  Stat. 
is  at  Fontono,  on  tlie  M.  side  of  the 
yaea  of  Saorgio. 

19  kil.  Oiaadola,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Piedmont  and  France, 
Uie  first  French  custom-house  station 
in  the  county  of  Nice,  1350  feet  above 
the  sea.  (FYom  Qiandola  to  Tenda  an 
extra  horao  all  the  year,  but  not  vice 
vertd.)  Iims:  H6t«l  des  Etrangera 
afibrda  decent  accommodnlJon,  and  a 
mril  landlady ;  U&tA  de  h.  Fosle,  said 
to  be  good.  The  town  ia  grandly 
aituatea  at  the  foot  of  high  achiatosi: 
TDolcai,  which  loot  is  if  Ih^  were  on 
the  point  of  crushing  the  inhabitanta. 
The  road  has  bean  recently  altered, 
and  loarea  on  the  1.  Sreslio,  a  town  of 
SSOOInliab,  near  whieh  are  the  ruina 
of  tie  CMtle  of  Trirella  j  and  aacende 
tie  mountain  of  Srimis  (^  a  veiy  steep 
losd  to  tbe  paas  of  the  ume  name. 


tha  aides  of  which  Bpe  coTcred  with 
wild  lavender. 

21  kU.  Soipello,  1175  ft.  above  the  aoa 
(between  Qiandola  and  SospcUo  an  eitra 
lionie  both  ways  all  the  year — Inn: 
lldtcl  Carenco.  BMd  to  be  the  beat 
between  Turin  and  Hiee),  4300  In- 
hah.,  is  the  sleeping-place  for  trayel!er»_ 
by  vetturino.  Its  aituation  ia  very* 
benutiful.  Through  it  ruahes  ths  Be- 
vera,  a  roaring  mouDtain  atream;  and 
all  around  ria»  "'  '   '  "     ' 


Sgs.  The  Berera  forme  a  jtinclian 
with  Che  Roya  about  4  m.  before  enter- 
ing the  sea  at  Vintimiglia,  A  eroea 
road  branches  off  from  Sospello  to  Tin- 
timiglia,  by  the  ravine  of  the  Berera. 

Tbe  road  commeuces  to  ascend  from 
the  inn  door  at  Sospello  untU  we  pasa 
the  Ool  di  BniuB,  about  4000  feet 
above  the  seo.  In  tbe  autumn  a 
good  deal  of  Invender-watcr  is  made 
on  tbe  aidea  of  thia  mountnin  by  the 
peaaantry,  whose  rude  upparatus  for 
that  purpoao,  wiiich  you  aee  on  the 
rood-sidoa,  i»  curioua. 

2S  kil.  Scarena  (between  Sospello 
and  Scarena,  an  extra  horae  both  waya 
all  the  year),  BOOOInhab.  Afler  eroaa- 
ing  unothcr  hill  we  desoond  along  the 
FscarDna,  one  of  the  tribulnriea  of  the 
Pagliono,  whieh  is  followed  to  Niee, 
and  to  the  full  luituiance  of  the  Bi- 


3  kiir  Aim  (from  Nice  to  Searena 
n  Eitra  horse  all  the  year,  but  not  vice 
iraS).     (Rte.  13.) 


TDHIK  TO  OSIGLIA,  BT  BRA,  CHEBASCO, 

DUtanca  about  107  m.  The  first 
part  of  thia  road  ia  now  p«rformed  by 
Bly.  aa  Hit  aa  CamdUr  Masgiore,  29 
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kil.,  firom  whence  a  railroad  is  in  pro- 
gress as  far  as  Cherasco :  beyond  this 
the  only  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  vet- 
turino,  there  being  no  post  stations. 
The  distance  from  Cavalier  Maggiore 
to  Brit  is  about  10  m. 

JBrdy  or  Brauda,  12,500  Inhab. ;  in 
the  vale  of  the  Stura,  and  about  2  m. 
N.  of  it.  The  principal  object  of  in- 
terest in  this  town  is  the  church  of 
Sta,  Chiara,  bjiilt  in  1742  by  Vettone. 
It  is  in  the  most  luxuriant  style  of  the 
Piedmontese  churches.  A  fine  avenue 
leads  to  the  Santuario  di  nostra  Donna 
de'  Mori.  According  to  the  legend,  a 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  copse  hard  by,  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber, 1336,  was  the  means  of  rescuing  a 
peasant  girl  from  the  daggers  of  assas- 
sins J  since  which  event  the  sloe-bushes 
with  which  the  copse  abounds  are  said 
to  flower  three  times  in  the  year — in 
spring,  autumn,  and  the  depth  of 
winter.  It  is  yet  much  resorted  to, 
especially  on  the  8th  of  September,  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Brii,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tanaro,  is  Pollenzo,  a  castle  and  a 
village,  replacing  the  Koman  munici- 
pium  oiPollentia.  Here  the  armies  of 
the  Triumvirate  frequently  assembled. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool,  as  well 
as  for  its  manufactures  of  terra-cotta, 
praised  by  Pliny  as  being  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Samos.  In  the  age 
of  the  Antonines  PoUentia  was  very 
flourishing ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
edifices,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable vestiges,  belonged  to  that  era. 
An  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre  can  be 
distinguished ;  and  the  walls  of  both 
are  still  standing  to  a  considerable 
height.  Upon  the  ridges  of  the  CoUe 
di  San  Vittorio  are  the  ruins  of  four 
small  edifices,  called  by  the  peasants  the 
"  Tv/rilie"  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  the 
buildings  which  were  annexed  thereto. 

On  the  old  road  to  Alba  are  the  sup- 
posed remains  of  the  Villa  Martis,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Pertinax, 
who  together  with  his  father  carried  on 
what  we  should  call  an  earthenware 
manu£Etctory.     Hard  by  is  a  field  called 


^^Ciupelle"  of  which  the  ground  is  quite 
covered  with  fragments  of  earthenware, 
the  confirmation  (or  perhaps  the  origin) 
of  the  opinion  by  which  the  spot  is 
identified.  Pollenzo  was  erected  into  a 
county  by  Wenzel  or  Wenceslaus  (the 
emperor  w^o  was  deposed  by  the  elect- 
ors in  consequence  of  his  sluggishness 
and  vice),  in  favour  of  Antonio  Pirro,  a 
condottiere,  who  had  served  under  Ga- 
leazzo  Visconti  of  Milan  in  1383  j  and 
with  the  assent  of  the  Antipope,  Cle- 
ment, he  erected,  in  1385,  a  castle  upon 
the  site  of  a  monastery.  Most  of  this 
building  is  standing,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  with  its  overhanging 
machicolations  and  lofty  dungeon  tower. 
It  has  lately  been  fitted  up  and  judi- 
ciously restored,  and  is  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of  tlie  present  king.  A  good 
road  (10  m.)  branches  ofi*  from  the  road 
to  Cherasco  at  Br^  and  proceeding 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  by  San 
Vittorio,  leads  to 

Alba  (Alba  Pompeia),  a  very  ancient 
episcopal  town  of  8500  Inhab.,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Tanaro,  where  the 
Querazza  empties  itself  into  it.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by 
very  fertile  hiUs,  producing  much  wine 
and  silk.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
San  Lorenzo,  and  founded  in  1486,  is 
attributed  to  Bramante,  and  contains 
in  its  choir  a  handsome  mausoleum  of 
the  founder,  Andrea  Novelli.  Alba 
was  an  Imperial  fief,  granted  succes- 
sively to  the  Counts  of  Saluzzo  and 
the  Viscontis,  and  as  such  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  marriage-portion  given  by 
G-ian  Gfdeazzo  to  his  daughter  Vio- 
lante  on  her  marriage  with  Lionel 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

The  road  from  Br^  continues  in  the 
plain  of  the  Stura  $  crossing  that  river 
3  m.  farther  to 

Cherasco  :  10,000  Inhab.  The  quad- 
rangular form  of  this  town  indicates 
its  position  upon  the  site  of  a  Boman 
town.  At  each  end  of  the  principal 
street  is  a  fine  modem  arch.  Of 
the  five  churches,  three,  San  Fietro, 
San  MartinOy  and  San  Oiorgioy  are 
Gothic ;  the  fourth,  the  Madonna  del 
Popoloy  was  built  in  1693-1702.    Its 
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c  work,  anrl  lieavy. 
It  ha^,  boirevBr,  a  good  cupola.  Id 
tho  ^alaito  dtl  CumnuM  are  some 
paintingB  bj  Tarrico.  There  uro  ottieni 
in  the  Palaizo  Ootti.  Thej  are  acrip- 
tiDBl  and  historical ;  in  the  landscape 
portion  Torrico  was  a  suoeessfiil  imi- 
lator  of  Or.  PouBsiu. 

NiimerouH  organio  remains  are  found 
in  tbs  tsrtutr;  murls  and  sands  ui  this 
zieighbonrhood.  In  the  CoUe  di  San 
B^tolomeo  is  petrified  wood.  Tlie  for- 
tiflcations  of  Charasco,  once  dceedingly 
strong,  were  dcatroied  hy  the  French  in 
1801,  After  tho  'hattlB  oE  Mondovi, 
Apil  Z2iid,  1796  (see  Etes.  10, 11),  tho 
Piedmoutese  troops  fell  back  upon 
CberaacOiand  madeanhowof  Tvsistanco. 
Cherasco  vaa  well  provisioned,  and  in 
ui  excellent  state  of  defence)  but,  afleF 
SBTj  few  ubellB  had  been  thrown  into 
the  l^wn,  tho  garrison  surrendered,  not 
without  Buapiuions  of  treoehery.  The 
Sardinians  now  proposed  a  suspension 
of  arms!  and  on  the  gSth  of  April 
ttMt  commisBiouerB  uouelodetl  with 
NquIeoD  the  "armistioo  of  Cherasco," 
by  which,  and  the  treaty  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Xing  of  Sardinia  renounced 
tha  coalition  with  Austria ;  ceded  to 
the  IVench  Ilcpublic  8aToy,  Mice,  and 
Uie  whole  pos^seions  of  Fiedroont  to 
die  weatwnrd  of  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  Alps  (aitaiiding  from  Mount  8t. 
Bomarti  by  Mount  Generre  to  Bocca- 
barbona  near  Oi'noa)  ;  and  granted  a 
free  passage  througli  his  dominions  to 
the  troops  of  the  RepubUc, 

The  road,  which  here  enters  the  up- 
per tolle;  of  the  Tanaro  as  far  an  Mon- 
ehiero,  now  passes  through 

IB  kil.  Bugliani,  2000  Inhali.  -,  a 
TillqgB,  standing  partlynpon  the  hanks 
of  the  Bea  torrent,  and  partly  upon 
a  bold  hill.  Thoroad  &oni  Doghsni  to 
CevB  is  very  liiJly.  About  5  ni.  before 
Hrririiig  st  the  latter,  at  Moctezze- 
molo,  the  road  from  Turin  to  Sarona, 
through  MiUesimo  and  the  Cadibooa 
pa«8,  strikes  off  to  tho  I.  (^  Kto.  12). 


Mondalavia  torrent  ^  it  has  arisen  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Augusta  Ba- 
giennorum,  destroyed  hf  AJaric,  and  of  , 
which  many  interesting  vestiges  are  | 
found  at  itone^fta,  about  half  a  mile  olF. 
Theruinaofan  aqueduct,  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  other  buildings,  uitend  ovor 
a  considerable  tract  of  ground.  To  tlio 
H.  of  Bene  is  the  district  of  Sahnour, 
aneienlly  Sarmatia,  so  called  from  the 
Sarmutians  settled  tJvre  during  the 
Lower  Empire,  who  had  a  Prefect  of 

22  Ml.  Ceva,  a  town  of  4500  Inhab., 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tanaca :  the 
capital  of  the  marqnisate  of  Ceva, 
whose  lords  held  rather  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  this  port  of 
Italy.  They  traced  their  origin  to 
Aleramo,  the  horo  of  many  a  tradition- 
ary tale ;  but  tlie  Grst  of  whom  there  ia 
any  real  account  is  Anschno,  the  fourth 
son  of  Boniface  Marquis  of  Bavona, 
about  1142.  The  place  is  much  de- 
cayed ;  and  recent  demolitions  have 
deprived  itof  all  its  feudal  towers.  Tha 
chief  feature  of  the  landscape  is  a  rook 
towering  above  the  town,  and  upon 
which  are  the  remains  of  the  dismantled 
citadel.  The  Piedmontese  cheese,  called 
Bobiolo,  is  made  in   thi£   neigbbour- 

11  kil.  Bajptasro.  We  are  now  fairly 
entering  Uic  Maritime  Alps.  The 
mountains  surroundiog  Bognaaco  are 
bold  and  piotnrasque,  and  the  streama 
and  torrents  are  limpid  and  beantiful. 
The  coBtlo  was  destroyed  by  the  Mar^ 
chul  de  Brissac  in  1556.  The  ruins  of 
its  aneient  fortificniions  are  fne,  spread- 
ing vridcly  above  and  around.  On  the 
E.  are  the  remains  attributed  to  the  Sa- 
racens: it  is  recorded  tliat  Uie  present 
town  WBB  originally  built  with  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Saraoeuio  castle.  Accord- 
ing to  a  must  Bpocry|ihal  tradition, 
the  historian  Valerius  Maximus  was 
buried  here  -,  and  a  stone,  with  the  in- 
scription "ilic  jacet  Valerius,"  found,  i 
or  made  to  be  found,  has  been  adduced 
in  support  ot  tliis  tradition.  It  is  now  ' 
at  Turin.  I 

11  kil.  Gii™»mo,onoB  tlie  capital  of  J 
small  martjuisate,  which,  in  1609, 
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sold  to  the  Spinola  fanalj.  It  is  nearlj 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  good  road, 
leading  from  Gtu*e8sio  to  Albenga, 
crosses  the  Col  di  Bernardo  to  descend 
into  the  valley  of  the  Nerva. 

Hence  the  road  to  Oneglia  passes 
through  wild  and  picturesque  scenery, 
by  Oraiea  and  the  Ponte  di  Nava,  where 
it  crosses,  for  the  last  time,  the  Tandro. 
The  rocks  are  often  of  marble,  the  va- 
riety called  Pertigliano  being  quarried 
here. 

The  source  of  the  Tanaro  is  of  diffi- 
cult access,  but  the  path  is  practicable. 
The  mountain  from  which  it  rises  is 
called  the  Tanarelo ;  the  rush  of  waters 
is  magnificent.  The  mountain  scenery 
of  this  part  of  the  Apennines  is  entirely 
distinct  in  character  from  the  Alps  on 
the  N.,  or  from  the  central  range 
further  S.  It  is  more  verdant  and 
luxuriant  than  either. 

Near  this  is  the  Cavern  of  Aleramo, 
where  he  and  Adelasio  took  refuge  with 
their  seven  sons,  who,  in  process  of 
time,  became  seven  marquises.  The 
traditions  of  this  country  deserve  quite 
as  much  attention  as  the  ^^  Deutsche 
Sagen"  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  late  years. 

llkil.  Ormea.  It  was  once  well  inha- 
bited, but,  having  been  nearly  depopu- 
lated by  the  plague  in  1630,  it  has  never 
recovered.  From  Ponte  di  Nava  the 
road  ascends  to  the  Col  of  the  same 
name,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Apennines  qn  this  road  (3150  ft.  above 
the  sea),  to  descend  into  the  valley  of 
the  Arrosia  at 

20  kil.  Pieve,  in  a  lonely  valley.  The 
mountains  around  are  singular  and  bold. 
The  principal  church  has  some  frescoes 
of  Ijuca  Camhiaso.  The  Arrosia,  which 
is  crossed  on  leaving  Pieve,  fiEills  into 
the  sea  at  Albenga. 

Pass  over  the  ColofSanBartolomeo, 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Arrosia 
and  Impera  torrents  :  along  the  1.  bank 
of  the  latter  a  wide  and  easy  road  leads 
to 

28  kil.  Oneglia,    (See  Rte.  12.) 


ROUTE  10. 

TTTEIN   TO  ONEGLIA,  BY  FOSSA>-0  A^^) 
MONDOVI. 

About  116  Eng.  m. ;  by  Rly.  as  far 
as  Fossano  (see  Kte.  8) ;  64;  kil. 
Like  the  last  route,  this  is  not  com- 
prised amongst  those  on  which  there 
are  post  relays  with  horses. 

Fossano,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Stura,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  16,000 
Inhab.,  offers  a  very  beautiful  pro- 
spect from  without.  Seated  upon 
a  lofty  hill,  surrounded  by  ramparts, 
and  crowned  by  the  still  lofty  feudal 
castle,  it  is  as  fine  a  picture  as  can 
be  imagined.  Within,  it  is  singularly 
antique  and  gloomy.  The  houses 
stand  upon  ranges  of  arches,  which 
in  many  parts  are  so  low  that  you 
can  hardly  walk  through  them  up- 
right, contrasting  strongly  with  the 
Very  charming  walk  planted  with  trees 
which  surrounds  the  town.  It  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  some  salu- 
brious fountain,  Forde  Sano,  in  its  vici- 
nity. The  city  was  founded  in  the  13th 
cent.,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of 
the  adjoining  country;  burnt  during 
the  wars  of  the  Quelphs  and  Ghibellines. 
Constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Coimts  of  Saluzzo  on  the  one  side 
and  of  Asti  on  the  other,  the  Fossanese 
ended  by  placing  themselves,  in  1314<, 
under  the  protection  of  Philip  of  Sa- 
voy, Prince  of  Achaia.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  building  by  Guarini,  with 
some  decent  modem  paintings.  In  the 
Palazzo  Grimbaldi  are  frescoes  by  Gio- 
vanni Boetto,  who  was  also  a  good 
engraver.  After  crossing  the  Stura, 
pass 

La  Trinitct,  a  village  of  2500  Inhab., 
the  head  of  a  very  ancient  barony. 

22  kil.  Mondovi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Fllero,  1810  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  17,300  Inhab. 
A  portion  of  this  city  is  on  a  com- 
manding hitr  Here  are  the  cathedral 
of  San  Donato  and  the  principal  pubUc 
buildings.  The  three  other  portions, 
Brea,  Carazzone,  and  Piano,  are  partly 
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on  the  aide  of  the  Mil  and  parti;  in  the 
plain  below.  Mondosl »  eompamtively 
B  modem  ritj.  Laving  been  founded 
in  the  13th  century.  Lile  Ooni,  Fos- 
MQo,  &nd  sercrat  other  of  the  Apeiutina 
towTiB,  Mondoyl  whs  a  city  of  refuge  ; 
that  is  to  say,  built  by  the  inbabitante 
of  the  TiUagea  of  the  open  country 
fljine  &om  the  contentions  of  Chielphe 
>nd  Q-bibell^ea.  Near  Mondovi  in  tlie 
nnotuiuy  of  the  Madonna  di  Vico. 
This  churoh,  built  by  VitoiKi,  i«  one  of 
the  innuiDenible  adaptations  of  the  main 
idea  of  St.  Peter'a.  In  one  of  the 
ohe^icls  is  tlio  tomb  of  Charles  Emanuel 
I.,  who  died  at  SBvigliano  in  1630 ;  it 
i>  by  the  b^oth(^r»  Cellini.  This  chtu^ih 
Las  been  a  Eavourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
of  many  Sovereigna'  of  the  houae  of 
SsToy  !  it  is  richly  decorated  by  royal 
■nd  pnvnte  rounifiococe,  and  ts  aaid  to 
lave  coat  9,000,000  franca  (360,0001.)  i 
it  hac  oqIt  been  recently  Bnislicd. 

that  the  people  aaaenibled 
when  they  determiucd  to  abandon 
"  bonces  and  to  found  tho  new  city. 
gOTemod  tbemaelrea  bb  an  inde- 
mt  Topnblic  until,  in  1396,  they 
ttted  to  Amadeo,  Prince  of  Achaia. 
HBre.  a2nd  April,  179fi,  was  fought 
(be  dedaire  battle  bettreeo  Napoleon 
and  the  Sardinian  troopa  under  Colli. 
The  Sonliniane  occupied  thia  atrong 
poaition,  wlule  Beaulieu,  with  thtr  Auii- 
trisDH  and  an  anny  atill  forniidable, 
ms  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
might  have  resumed  offenaiTe  opera- 
tions.  The  French  tllBrefbredetemjined 
to  renew  the  attack  on  tlie  fallowing 
di^,  bot,  on  arriTing  at  the  ndraneed 
potto  at  daybreak  they  found  tbcm 
abandoned  1^  tho  Pledmoiileae,  who 
had  retired  in  the  night  to  Mondovi. 
Com  was  ovcrtnien,  howerer,  in  hia 
retreat,  near  Moudati,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Victor,  wIlo  liad  seized  a 
strong  poaition,  where  he  hop<»l  to 
arrest  the  enemy.  Tho  Bepubiicana 
immediately  advanced  to  the  assault, 
attacked  and  carried  the  redoubt  of  La 
Biooqnc,  the  prindpal  defence  of  tlie 
position,  aod  gained  a  deeisiTO  victory. 
Colli  loat  2000  men,  eight  cannon,  and 
eleven  standards.  Qreat  as  the  losswas. 
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yet,  conung  in  accomidalion  upon  the 
preceding  (fefeats,  the  moral  eHetl  was 
still  greater.  Colli  retreated  to  Che- 
raaoo,  whither  ho  was  followed  by 
Kapoleon.  The  result  has  been  already 
■  Id.     (SeeRtc.  9.) 

In  1799  the  people  of  Mondovl  rose 
against  the  French.  T)us  olTence  wai 
cruelly  puniahed  by  Moreau,  whose 
troops  committed  acts  of  violence  such 

no  provocation  eoiild  excuse. 

From  Mondavi  the  road  ascends  to 
the  Tillage  of  Tico,  and  deaoends  to 
the  bridge  of  San  Michele,  on  the  Cor- 
aaglia  torrent,  where  Colli  repulsed 
Joubort  and  Sommer  on  the  19th  of 
April,  but  retreated  on  Mondovi  in  the 
night ;  continuing  on  its  rt,  hank  to 
Lcscgno,  near  where  the  Cortaglia  joins 
the  Tanaro,  to  Cera,  and  from  then« 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tanaro  as  &r 
aa  Foste  di  Sarni,  between  wliich  and 
La  Piece  it  crosses  tho  Apennines ;  tho 
relays  between  Mondovi  and  OuegUa 


ROUTE  II. 


Tliere  are  do  relaya  of  poat-horsM 
between  Alessandria  and  SavoDa.  A 
RIt.  is  open  as  far  as  Acqui,  21  m. 

^Iiis  is  a  very  interesting  road  to  the 
military  traveller,  as  it  is  over  ground 
rendered  celebrated  by  Napoleon's  first 
Italian  campaign  of  1796  ;  tho  greater 
part  of  it  la  np  tho  valley  of  the  Bor- 
roida  to  the  pasaea  of  Monlenotte  and  j 
Cadibona.  1 

a  kil.  CaMalvpo  Slat.,  in  the  plain.  I 
The  road  enters  the  hilly  country  at 

Sldl.  Sorfforalo  Sfal.,  followmg  the  1, 
bank  of  the  Bomiidnlo. 
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3  kil.  Qamalero  Stat.,  a  small  village 
in  a  pleasant  country,  and  thence  to 

2  kn.  Sezze  Stat, 

6  kil.  Cassine  Stat.y  4000  Inhab., 
situated  upon  a  height  overlooking  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Bormida.  This  small 
town  maintained  many  a  sturdy  conflict 
with  its  more  powerful  neighbour  Ales- 
sandria. 

6  kil.  StreviStat. 

6  kil.  Acqui  Stat.  {theAqtuB  Statielce 
of  the  Romans) :  8200  Inhab.  This  city 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  was  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  Statielli,  a  Ligurian  nation, 
and  acquired  much  celebrity  under  the 
Komans  from  its  hot  springs.  The  whole 
country  abounds  with  them ;  and,  like 
those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  are  partly 
within  the  city  and  partly  without. 
Within  the  walls  is  the  spring  called 
the  "Bollente."  The  heat,  on  the 
average,  is  167°  Fahrenheit.  The  flow 
is  most  abundant,  and  never  diminishes, 
and  the  water  is  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants for  the  purposes  of  washing, 
though,  both  to  taste  and  smell,  dis- 
agreeably impregnated  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogeji.  The  bath-houses  are 
outside  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  where  several  springs  issue 
from  the  ground,  their  temperatiu'e 
varying  from  111"  to  124°  Fahrenheit. 
They  were  built  in  the  16th  century, 
by  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  but  have  re- 
cently been  much  improved.  The  mud 
of  the  baths  is  considered  as  having  most 
efficacy.  Gout,  paralysis,  and  rheu- 
matic affections,  are  the  complaints  in 
which  they  are  pecuharly  useful.  Dr. 
Cantu,  a  celebrated  Piedmontese  phy- 
sician, has  discovered  iodine  in  the 
waters,  to  which  he  attributes,  much 
of  their  virtues,  and  also  a  trace  of 
bromine.  The  waters  of  the  Bormida 
are,  or  at  least  have  been,  supposed 
to  possess  the  same  efficacy  as  the  hot 
springs. 

Koman  remains  are  found  at  Acqui. 
The  few  wliich  have  escaped  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  by  the  Goths  at- 
test its  ancient  magnificence.  Four 
arches  of  a  massive  yet  elegant  aqueduct 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  Several 
I'eservoirs  and  other  portions  of  the 


thermsB  may  be  traced.  One  spring 
retains,  by  tradition,  the  name  of  "  the 
fountain  of  PaUas."  The  block  or 
nucleus  of  a  large  sepulchral  monument 
is  called  the  Carne  by  the  common 
people,  a  name  having  a  curious,  though 
perhaps  accidental,  similarity  to  the 
Gaelic  and  Cymric  cairn  or  Cartiedd. 
Numerous  sepulchral  and  other  in- 
scriptions have  been  fomid  near  the 
branch  of  the  Via  Emilia  which  ran  by 
the  city,  relating  to  the  Lollian,  Mettian, 
B>utiUan,  Petronian,  Rubrian,  Mennian, 
and  Plautian  families,  as  well  as  urns, 
lamps,  brazen  and  other  idols.  Coins 
are  also  found,  extending  from  Augustus 
to  Theodosius. 

The  Duomo  was  begun  in  the  12th 
century.  The  frent  has  a  fine  and 
venerable  porch ;  and  an  ample  flight 
of  stone  steps  adds  to  its  effect.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  with  four 
aisles.  The  church  of  San  Francesco^ 
a  Gothic  building  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Duomo,  is  in  ruins,  having  been 
reduced  to  this  state  by  the  French. 
The  other  churches  have  nothing  re- 
markable. 

The  Monte  Stregone,  or  Mountain  of 
the  Great  Wizard,  rises  above  the  city. 
Here  the  hot  springs  have  their  sources. 
The  air  is  exceedingly  pure  and  plea- 
sant; the  Baths  of  Acqui  are  much 
frequented,  and  would  be  more  so  if 
their  efficacy  was  better  known,  and  the 
accommodation  for  visitors  improved. 
The  wine  produced  in  this  neighbour- 
hood is  very  good. 

Acqui  was  the  capital  of  the  Upper 
Montferrat,  and  some  of  the  towers 
erected  by  the  Palseologi  yet  remain. 
It  suffered  much  during  the  revolu- 
tionary wars. 

On  leaving  Acqui  the  road  follows 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Bormida,  which  it 
crosses  at  Terzo,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station — ad  Tertium — which  represents 
very  accurately  its  present  distance 
from  Acqui :  from  thence  it  follows  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  Bis- 
tagno,  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  on  the 
rt.  The  two  branches  forming  the  Bor- 
mida unite  opposite  Bistagno — the  Bor- 
mida di  Spigno  descending  from   the 
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Altsre  or  Cndiboiia  Pass,  and  Iho  Bor- 
mida  (U  MUIeaimo,  wbtch  neen  nt  tlie 
foot  of  MoDlB  Cairo.  T!ie  road  to  8b- 
Tona  foUows  the  first  of  the  two,  nearly 
in  a  true  ?outh  direction,  for  9  m.  to 

^iffBO,  a  village  Of  3000  lahab.,  12 
m.  from  Acqui,  in  a  fertile  tBrritory, 
producing;  wacb  silk  and  wine;  and 
10  m.  furtlipr'iB 

Ihffo  (Degas),  a  yillo^  of  2300  In- 
hab.,  which  haa  little  toiuteraat  tbelra- 
TdlK-,  eieiijt  itB  historical  reeoUeetions. 
It  is  situated  in  a  bend,  and  on  the  1, 
bank  of  tho  Bomiida;  its  torritoPJ  JTo- 
duces  a  good  deal  of  wine  and  some  Bjlk. 
D«^o.  from  ita  ntuatioQ  on  one  of 
the  high  roads  ialo  the  plains  of  Jjom- 
IwrdT'  and  of  Piedmont,  lias  suiTered 
■BTerely  on  Bcveral  occasions  from  mili- 
iaij  operntiona,  bat  especiallr  in  Se]it. 
1794,  when  a  was  occupied  bj  Mas- 
tvna,  and  in  179G,  wlien  it  was  the 
<cene  of  ono  of  tho  sanguinuy  battles 


succeeded  bj  a  most  nmsterlj  move- 
ment in  cutting  through  the  centre  of 
the  allied  armv  of  the  Piedroontese  and 
A.UBtriBas  at  Idontenotte  on  the  12th 
rf  April,  lost  no  time  in  foHowing  np 
his  success  by  atlacliiiig  each  in  turn. 
The  Austrians,  after  tbeir  disaster  at 
Montenotle,  retreated  along  tlie  Bor- 
Diida,  and  occupied  Dego,  vliere  their 
ooaquered  divieion  received  reinforce- 
nenta  from  tJio  main  bodj  of  the  Im- 

Eial  array,  then  about  Genoa.  Ailer 
^ng  the  Piedmontcae  under  Colli 
Bl  MiSesirao,  and  forcing  them  to  re- 
treat on  Ceva  and  Mondovi,  Napoleon, 
havillK  under  hia  orders  Laharpe  and 
Uan£iB,  attacked  the  Austrians  at 
Deso.  After  a  eeiwa  of  hard-fought 
BctionB  during  two  days,  the  Imperial 
general  was  obligMl  to  retreat  upon  Ac- 
qui, leaving  3000  prisoners  and  13  can- 
non in  the  liandfl  of  the  French.  Two 
d^ijs  afterwards,  however,  a  moat  gallant 
attempt  WBB  made  by  General  Wicka- 
ROwich,  at  Ihe  head  of  6000  Auatriaii 
greiuidicrs,  to  refrieve  the  post  disoater 
of  his  countrymen.  Dego  wbb  re- 
taken with  600  French  in  it ;  but  Na- 
poleon, uniting  hin  forces,  pounced  ujiou 


Wiekasowieh  uneipocledly,  and  soon    i 
recovered  it,  making  IfiOO  Ini]HiriBliata    | 

Sisoners.  The  results  of  tho  haltJe  of 
ego  were^ — the  impossibility  of  tlie 
Imperialieta  forming  a  Junction  vrith, 
or  relieving,  their  Piedmontflse  allies, 
already  hard  pressed  by  Napoleon  at 
Corn,  and  ultimately  doliiBted  at  Kfon- 
dovi  (see  B(«.  10),  and  their  b^g 
obliged  to  retreat  on  Alessandria  la 
cover  Milan  from  an  attaek  by  Napo- 
leon. It  was  at  the  bottle  of  Dego  that 
Lannes,  afterwards  celehretcd  as  Due 
de  MontebcUo,  wss  first  distinguislied 
by  General  Bonaparte,  who  for  liia  i 
gallant  conduct  made  bim  a  colonel  oa  i 
the  field  of  battle.  I 

Cairo  (Caimm),  5  m.  S.  of  Dego, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  n  atalion  on 
the  "Via  Emilia,  which  from  Rimini 
led  to  Savona.  It  has  a  population  of 
S.'iOO  Boula,  and  aomo  iron-fumaccB  in 
tho  neighbourhnod.  It  is  the  prijicipal 
town  in  this  upper  vallcv  of  the  Bor-, 
mida.  The  old  road  to  Savona  by  the 
Pant  of  MotitetuiHe,  now  abandouedi 
struck  off  to  the  loft  from  this  poinl^ 
paasing  bv  the  battle-field  of  Monte- 
notte.  A  mnle-imth,  frequented  by 
the  Genoese  flahemien,  still  eiiats 
over  that  cetcbnitcd  pass.  Since  the 
new  road  hiis  been  opened,  a  hand- 
some sliiiiD  bridge  of  7  arehes  has 
been  thrown  over  tho  Bonnida  at 
Cairo.  This  new  road  was  commenced 
in  1800  by  Napoleon  i  and,  instead  of 
crossing  a  difficult  col,  as  that  of 
Montenotte  waa,  now  penetrates  into 
Liguria  by  that  between  Altare  and 
Cadibono,  perlutps  the  lowest  pass  or 
depression  m  the  whole  chain  of  tha 
Apennines,  for  the  Apennines  may  be  ' 
considered  to  commence  heroabonts. 


of  April,  X796,  Buccoeded  in  piercing 
the  centre  of  the  allied  army  by  a  mos- 
terly  movement.  Encamped  at  Savona, 
havuig  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  in  front,  at  Voitri,  ho  had  de- 
tached n  corps  of  1300  men,  under 
Colonel  Kampon,  to  occupy  the  pass  of 
Montenotte.  The  latter  we*  vigorously 
attatked  by  a  vastly  supc^yor  force  of 
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the  Imperialists  under  General  Eocca- 
Tina,  who  bemg  severely  wounded,  the 
command  devolved  on  Argenteau. 
Forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  dis- 
mantled redoubt  of  Monte  Legino,  the 
French  commander  defended  himself 
with  heroism  until  night  closed  in,  ex- 
acting from  his  soldiers  an'oath  that  they 
would  conquer  or  die.  Napoleon,  hear- 
ing of  Bampon's  critical  position,  inune- 
diately  broke  up  from  Savona,  unob- 
served owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and  by  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing was  able  to  relieve  Bampon.  The 
Austrians  were  completely  beaten,  los- 
ing 1000  killed,  2000  prisoners,  and  5 
pieces  of  cannon ;  but,  what  was  more 
serious  still,  having  their  centre  forced, 
and  their  main  body  obliged  to  retreat 
on  Dego. 

Leaving  Cairo,  some  remains  of  the 
Roman  road  are  seen  about  a  mile  be- 
yond the  town,  and  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
vent, said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Francis  himself^  but  burned  down  by 
the  French  in  1799. 

4  m.  fisirther  is  the  village  of  Car- 
carCi  where  the  valley  widens.  The 
road  from  Turin  to  Savona,  by  Ceva 
and  Millesimo,  here  joins  that  from 
Alessandria.  Carcare  has  a  population 
of  1500,  and  in  a  miUtary  point  of  view 
occupies  an  important  position;  for 
this  reason  it  was  selected  by  Napoleon, 
after  the  battle  of  Montenotte,  as  his 
head-quarters,  from  which  he  directed 
his  operations  against  the  Austrians  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  and  the 
Piedmontese  at  Millesimo,  and  in  that 
of  the  Tanaro.  Beyond  Carcare  the 
road  rises  from  the  torrent  over  a  ridge 
which  separates  the  two  branches  of  the 
upper  Bormida,  to  reach 

Altaref  the  last  village  on  the 
northern  dechvity  of  the  Apennines, 
and  only  7  Piedmontese  m.  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Savona.  The  ascent  to  Cadi- 
bona  is  very  easy,  and  the  road  gene- 
rally in  good  condition. 

The  very  great  depression  of  this 
part  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  gave 
rise  to  the  project  of  the  French  go- 


vernment in  1805,  of  establishing  a 
water  communication  by  a  canal  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Po  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Altare  was  in  that 
project  selected  as  the  site  of  an  im- 
mense reservoir  to  isupply  the  canal  in 
its  descent,  through  the  valley  by  which 
we  have  travelled,  to  Alessandrm,  from 
whence  the  Tanaro  is  navigable  to  the 
Po. 

The  road  attains  its  culminating 
point  near  Cadibona,  from  which  it 
descends  to  the  hamlet  of  Montemore, 
at  the  head  of  the  Vanestra  torrent, 
which  it  follows  to  Savona.  There  are 
mines  of  a  lignite  coal  in  the  environs 
of  Cadibona  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
geological  epoch.  This  coal  contains 
bones  of  an  extinct  quadruped,  the 
Anthracotheriunij  also  found  in  the 
tertiary  strata  of  the  Paris  basin,  of 
Alsace,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c. 

For  Savona  see  Rte.  13. 


ROUTE  12. 

TITEIN   TO   SAYONA,  BY  MILLESIMO. 

The  first  part  of  this  road,  as  far  as 
Dogliani,  has  been  described  imder 
Rte.  9. 

From  Dogliani  the  road  follows  that 
to  Ceva,  as  &r  as  Montezzemolo,  a 
mountain  village  2500  ft.  above  the 
sea;  from  whence  striking  off  to  the  1., 
after  6  m.  of  rapid  ascents  and  descents, 
over  the  Alpine  spur  that  separates  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  Bor- 
mida, it  reaches 

Millesimo,  a  poor  village  of  less  than 
1000  Inhab.,  on  the  Upper  Bormida, 
1490  ft.  above  the  sea,  memorable  for 
the  battle  between  the  French  under 
Augereau,  and  the  Piedmontese  com- 
manded by  General  Provera,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  and  forced 
to  retire  on  Ceva  and  Mondovi, 
whilst  at  the  same  moment  Bona- 
parte was  forcing  the  Austrians  at 
Dego  (p.  69)  from  Millesimo.  The  road 
crosses  a  high  ridge  for  5  m.  to  reach 
Carcare,  where  it  joins  that  from  Ales- 
sandria to  Savona  (Rte.  11). 
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SECTION    II. 

SARDINIAK  DOMINIONS  ON  THE  MEDITEHRANEAH.— THE  KI- 
VIERA  DI  PONENTE,  AND  RIVIERA  DI  LEVANTK.— TEBEI. 
TOEIE3  OF  NICE,  MONACO,  AND  DTJCffY  OF  GENOA.* 

rilELIMlSARY  INFORMATION. 
1.  Folitical   Changei  and   Character  of  the   Counirg. — 2.  AgricvUvre,  Toitmti 
—Z.  Moods.— i.  Postiag,  Modea  of  TraneUlng.—h.  Mosag,  WeighU,  Jfea- 
wref.— 6,  Character  of  (he  Fopalalioa.— 7.  Ihiu.—S.  Fine  AtU, 

IlODIES, 


§  1.  PoUTioiLL  CaiSQia. — Chakaotbb  op  the  Copntbt. 
At  till?  bf^niiig  of  the  present  eentuiy  the  domiiiiinig  of  Sardinia  on  tliia 
coBBt   consisted   of  tlie  uonntj  of  Nice   (ceded  to  France  by  tlie  Treaty  of 
UsTcb  24,  1S60),  tlie  prini^ipnUty  of  Oneglia,  and  Bomo  smaller  eaciavwrft  i   the 
ram&inder  belonged    to   tlie    republic    of   Qenoa.      What  were  called    the 
"imperial  fiefs"  in  the  int^or  wfrc,  bb   the  name  importB,   (mall  feudal     \ 
toveraieutie*  j    but   tbey  all   beloDged   to   Genoese  nobles,  and,  though  by 
]nr  aubject  to  the  empire,  still,  politically  speaking,  thi^  had  no  indirpendcnt     i 
existeiice,  and  had  become  more  priTsto  domains.    Aft«r  the  transitoiy  dura-    4 
tion  of  the  Liguriun  republic  (1797),  the  whole  was  incorporated  with  the     . 
Fraich   empire  (1805).     The   <;ongreea  of  yioirna   traueferred  it   to   the  king     I 
of  Sardinia ;  and  the  Houae  of  Savoy  thus  not  only  regained  their  old  poa-     | 
iBauoiu,  but  alBo   obtainei)   the   tcrritorioa  for  which  they  had  more  than 
onoe  struggled.    A  nominal  existoDce  has  been  giren  to  the  "  duchy  of  Genoa," 
and  tbe  title  of  dake  waa  taken  by  the  sovereign  {  but  the  whole  is  politically 
united  to  the  rest  of  tlie  9iirdiman,  now  Iforlh  Italian,  atatei,  though  it  a  very 
diftiuct  in  its  physicnl  featured  and  tbe  natiomil  character  of  it«  population. 
Between  the  Var,  Gied  in  the  time  of  Auguatus  as  the  boundaiy  of  Italy  on 
tlie  W.,  and  the  Magra,  tbe  ancient  boundary  of  Tuscany,  the  greater  part  of 
this  territory  is  situated.     We  say  "  the  greater  part,"  for  a  amall  district  be- 
yond the  Mngra,  won  by  the  Senocae  from  their  ancient  rivals  of  Lucca,  and 
composing  a  part  of  the  Tuscan  Liuiigiana,  ia  retained  by  the  Sardinian  monarch 
of  the  republic, 


^^^! 


KotwlllutaTiiUng  UK  tropnt  pDllticnl  nnlon  or  Nl»  la  FraiiH,  we  have  ami 
man,  ui  u  IL  hu  not  la^  Inartcd  In  the  iitea  tinum  uf  uur  Hsodtniult  u 
Diu^jB.  &c.,  at  U  i9  by  lu  E''[>gtBp1il<xil  poeltLop. 
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The  country  is  a  continued  series  of  mountain  ridges,  valleys,  and  ravines, 
formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  The  breadth 
of  the  district,  which  is  now  denominated  "  Maritime  Liguria,"  varies  (always 
supposing  the  central  ridge  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines  to  form  its 
N.  limit)  from  25  m.  at  Nice,  to  5  m.  between  Arenzano  and  Voltri,  where  the 
latter  chain  (at  Monte  Keisa)  approaches  nearest  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  cUmate  is  most  agreeable,  the  atmosphere  remarkable  for  its  trans- 
parency and  purity.  In  several  of  the  districts  on  the  sea- side,  which  are  protected 
from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds,  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  the  freezing-point ; 
and  hence  the  singular  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  in  wliich  the  botany  of  the 
temperate  zone  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  Amca,  is  combined  with  that  of  the  tropics.  Where  the  ravines  open  into  the 
mountains  the  sharp  wind  occasionally  penetrates,  and  sometimes  the  winters  are 
severe  j  but  the  oHve  rarely  suffers  on  this  coast,  and  this  affords  a  test  of  the  mild- 
ness of  the  chmate.  These  transient  variations  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  some 
less  perceptible  cause,  render  pulmonary  complaints  common  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Riviera ;  and  the  foreign  invaUd  who  resorts  hither  in  search  of 
health  finds  the  natives  mowed  down  by  the  disease  from  which  he  seeks  to  fly. 
The  mountains  abound  in  valuable  marbles,  furnishing  many  of  those  with  which 
the  palaces  of  Q-enoa  are  adorned.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  that  of 
Polcevera  di  Genova,  a  mixture  of  serpentine  with  granular  limestone,  and  the 
black  marble  of  Porto  Venere,  quarried  at  the  cape  of  that  name,  in  the  Q-ulf  of 
Spezia.  The  first  of  these  marbles  was  formerly  much  employed  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  for  chimney-pieces,  but  its  sombre  appearance  has  put  it  out  of 
fashion.  Taken  as  a  whole,  nearly  all  the  beauties  which  the  traveller  admires 
in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  are  here 
combined. 

§  2.  Agbicxtlture — Towns. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Sarzana  to  the  frontier  of  France  rises 
.  abruptly  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines.  Facing  the  S.,  with  gene- 
rally a  warm  aspect,  the  vine  and  the  oUve  are  extensively  cultivated.  Wheat 
and  maize  are  grown  in  rotative  crops.  Beans,  some  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  are  also  produced,  which,  with  roasted  chestnuts  and  Indian  com 
meal  made  into  poUenta,  form  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  mountain 
districts.  Generally  the  rural  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  labouring  classes  in 
the  towns,  are  poor.  The  farms  are  small,  held  chiefly  on  leases  of  from  three 
to  seven  years,  and  slovenly  husbandry  prevails.  Along  some  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  inland  up  the  valleys  and  hills,  the  Metayer  system  predominates. 

The  towns  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Var  to  Genoa,  with  the 
exception  of  Nice  (which  strangers  have  enriched),  appear  strikingly  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  from  the  sea ;  but,  on  entering  them,  dirt  and  discom- 
fort, windows  without  glass,  a  want  of  all  that  we  consider  convenient  within 
doors,  dilapidation  and  a  generaUabsence  of  completeness  without  and  within, 
and  a  prevalence  of  what  may  serve  as  a  slovenly  expedient  for  the  moment,  are 
their  ordinary  characteristics.  Improvement  is,  however,  making  advances.  It 
commenced  under  the  late  king,  and  it  is  making  rapid  progress  under  the  pre- 
sent constitutional  sovereign. 

The  chief  ports  are  Spezia,  Genoa,  Savona,  Porto  Maurizio,  Mentone,  Villa 
Franca,  and  Nice. 


§  4.   PuiU.-,>j.  .J-c.      g  5.   Moiie>/~We!!jhts. 


§  3.   BOASS. 

At  the  beginniug  of  tlic  present  century  there  were  only  two  roa^s  practieabls 
for  uamagBB,  and  thoie  but  indifferent— tlie  road  from  Kiee  to  Turin  bj  the  ' 
Ool    di  Teuda,  and  the  rood  from   AlesBandHa  U)    Qenos  over   the  Pass  of  ' 
tho  Bocohettaj  all  the  rest  were  roountain  paths,  eome  of  wMcb  could  not 
he  croascd,  eren  on  mulei,  without  daDgDr.     The  preseiit  great  thoroughfare 
whicb  eoimect»  SWice  with  TuseHny  was  planned  and  executed  an  far  m  Men- 
lane  bj  Napoleon  I.,  but  was  completed  bj  the  Sardinian  govomment,  whioh  haa 
also  opened  most  of  the  other  carriago-roadB  by  which  the  traffio  of  the  oountir 
a  carried  on,  and  to  which  its  rapid  iniproTement  is  to  be  in  part  aaeribeti. 
The  road  along  the  cooat  ia  intersected  by  iiity  or  slity  torrents,  the  pa«Bago 
of  aome  of  which  is  occasionally  not  unattended  with  danger,     Sridgea  hare 
already  been  thrown  over  many  of  them,  as  at  Veulimiglia,  Onoglia,  Pegli,  and 
Bt.  Pier  d' Arena,      From  Genoa  to  Saraana,  tlio  road   is  cscellent ;  a  bridgs    ! 
Orel"  the  Mngra  recently  erected  has  been  a  great  improvement.     The  only  J 
Bly.  yet   completed  is   the  short  line  &om  Yoltri  to  Q«naa,  although  one  1 
tloag  the  whole  line  of  the  two  Bivieras,  from  Nice  to  Phe,  and  Lucca,  is   ' 
projeeted.  \ 

§  4.  POSTISQ,  MODEB  OF  TEATELLINO,  Sk. 
The  poat  regulations  are  the  same  aa  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Sardininn 
dominions.  The  relays  are  good  and  well  served.  From  the  nature  of  the 
xot6»,  perBona  who  wiah  to  ace  the  country  will  prefer  tho  vetturini,  whioh 
km  good,  thoogh  much  more  eipecsive  than  formerly;  or  the  diligences,  wbieh 
4gf)  awKlIent,  idl  the  way  from  Bieo  to  Pisa.  The  Journey,  from  point  to  point, 
_ 1.„   1 r — ^gj  ]jy  ^-■—    '--  .^i--    -■■ <- -■ ••        ■■•       ^'- 
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also  be  performecl  by  water,  by  the  ateamers  between  Maraeilles,  ] 
and  Spczia, 

S  5.  Monet. 


The  Sardinian  currency  ia  the  same  aa  the  French.  The  following  coini  of  the 
republic  of  Genoa  are  also  emrcnt,  though  not  very  common.  Those  moat 
ourrent  are  of  mixed  metal :  pieuea  of  40  and  of  20  ceutimea. 


^■*A!ii 


lOng  the  amall  dealers  calculations  are  still  in  use  in  tho  old  currency  of 
_,io»,  the  lira  and  soldo.     Their  value  in  the  present  currency  is  bb  follows; — 

A  lira  of  Genoa  contains  20  soldi,  and  ia  equal  to  80  centimes  of  the  preaent 
^fteocf,     A  soldo  =  4  centimes, 

A  French  imna  is  equal  lo  25  soldi  of  Genoa. 


The  pound  =  4891J  graina  Troy  =  10  ounces  3  pennyweights  13j  grains. 


^Hfciii 
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This  weiglit,  called  ^e*o*oWt7c,  is  used  not  only  for  gold  and  silver,  but  for  all 
commodities  of  small  bulk.     Other  goods  are  weighed  ^ith  the  peso  grosso. 

100  lbs.  peso  grosso  =  76*875  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
100  lbs.  peso  sottile  =  69*89  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Measures  of  Length. 

The  palmo  =  9'725  English  inches. 

The  canna  is  of  three  sorts  ;  the  piccola,  which  tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
use,  is  9  pakni,  or  87*5  EngHsh  inches.  The  canna  grossa,  wliich  is  used  by 
merchants,  is  12  palmi,  or  116*7  English  inches.  The  canna  used  at  the  custom- 
house is  10  pahni,  or  97*6  English  inches. 

The  braccio  contains  2J  palmi ;  but  in  aU  large  towns,  and  in  general  througli 
the  coimtry,  the  m^tre  is  in  general  use,  and  the  only  official  measure. 

§  6.  Chaeacteb  of  the  Population. 

The  Ligurian  tribes  were  amongst  the  last  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  incor- 
porated in  the  Koman  empire.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  government 
and  constitution  of  the  people  prior  to  that  event ;  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that,  being  Celts,  they  constituted  a  confederacy  of  clans  and  tribes  bound  by 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  but  not  acknowledging  any  common  head  or  supe- 
rior. Having  allied  themselves  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  assailed  them  with  eighty  years*  hostility,  and  they  were  for 
a  time  rendered  obedient ;  yet  they  were  not  finally  subjugated  until  they  were 
conquered  by  Augustus,  who  commemorated  his  triimiph  by  the  remarkable 
trophy  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  existing  at  Turbia.  By  him — or,  at  least, 
during  his  reign — the  Alps  became  the  limits  of  Italy ;  and  that  fair  country 
acquired  the  boundaries  by  which  it  was  known  and  characterised  by  its  great 
poet — 

........  n  bel  paese 

Che  F  Appenin'  parte,  e  1  mar'  circonda  e  1'  Alpe — 

untU  the  recent  cession  of  the  territory  of  Nice  to  France. 

But  this  conquest  did  not  break  up  the  nationality,  nor  indeed  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  Ligurian  states.  They  continued  to  retain  their  identity,  though 
imder  Koman  supremacy ;  and  this  corporate  succession  (as  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  south  of  France)  was  contimied,  in  a  great  measure,  until  the  great  European 
revolution  of  the  19th  centy.  Thus  Noli,  Savona,  Albenga,  San'  E-emo,  Porto 
Maurizio,  and  Yintimiglia,  were  rather  the  aUies  than  the  subjects  of  Genoa ;  and 
even  much  smaller  communities  enjoyed  a  species  of  independence.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  coast  possess  a  very  decided  national  character,  and  present 
all  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  pure  and  unaltered  race,  excepting  at 
Genoa,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  mixture  of  Lombard 
blood  ;  and  in  the  district  between  Nice  and  Mentone,  where  the  Proven9al8  have 
intemungled. 

From  the  earhest  period  the  Ligurians  have  been  a  nation  of  sailors  and  mer- 
chants. Mago  the  Carthaginian  reduced  the  city  of  Genoa  B.C.  205.  The 
ancestors  of  Doria  and  of  Columbus  were  distinguished  by  their  aptness  for 
maritime  enterprise.  In  the  middle  ages  Genoa  alone  vied  with  Venice  j  and 
at  the  present  day  she  has  recovered  her  ancient  commercial  prosperity,  and  far 
surpassed  her  rival  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Genoese  are  said  to  be  parsimonious :  this  reputation  they  had  of  old ; 


§t:fnns.    S8,  FiAeArta. 

of  charity,  nnd  indeed  in  erery  Mil  wHpt  oan  be  made  on  jrabliw 
...  Ilieir  liborab'tj-  baa  been  nntiounded,  uul  Btill  continuM  yerj  emin 
lower  orders  are  ramarkublj  bwd-worliJig  and  industrioua. 

§  7.  iNna. 
la  between  Nice  and  GlenOH,  and  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  have  perhap* 
T  derliued  ainoe  the  et(^SIcera  betwwn  Marseilliw,  Nice,  G^ioA,  and  Leghorn 
bUTe  been  eBtablished,  the  number  of  traTeUers  by  land  having  vary  considar- 1 
ably  diminished.  Tbej  are  still,  boworer,  good  in  almoBb  aU  the  plaoes  iit  I 
i^eh,  according  to  the  nsnal  arrangement,  a  travoller  requires  to  stop.  Iron  i 
bedsteads,  for  the  manufucture  of  whieh  Genoa  is  colobrated,  nrp  now  in  geULTfll 
rue,  greatly  to  tio  comfort  of  the  traTcller. 

§  8.  Pine  Amis.  i 

little  ia  known  respeoting  the  arts  of  Qenoa  in  the  middle  ages.  There  are 
Boman  remaina  at  Cimies,  near  Nice ;  others  exiat  at  Tiirbia  and  at  Albanga  j  but  ' 
the  Hucioiit  masters  of  the  world  haTO  loft  few  traces  of  their  domination  in  Lign- 
rio.  The  "  Qothio  "  aroliiteoture  of  the  country  ia  of  a  pecnliBr  eharooter,  and, 
in  GtenOft  at  least,  cihihita  mora  atieaialUm  tban  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
Vf.  Europe.  Bnt,  in  the  16th  century,  arehiteoturo  burst  out  in  Gtuoa  with 
pacoliar  splendour.  The  palaces  of  Genoa  eihibit  flue  npeeimeiis  of  domeatia 
aMhiteeture.  Galeazati  Alesai  (1500-1B72),  by  whom  the  beet  of  them  wera 
designed,  gare  the  impulse  which  continued  till  the  last  century,  when  the  ' 
dwiinod,  giving  way  to  extravagant  decoration. 

Nowhere  has  painting  been  more  eloaely  allied  to  architecture  than  at  OeiL 

b  the  Srst  era  the  earliest  known  Genoese  artist  is  the  indrridual  who  beara  the. 
wmewhat  romantic  appellation  of  the  "Mont of  the  Golden  Islands"  (1321- 
140S}.  The  ^Iden  ialanda  are  said  to  be  the  isles  d'Ey&reg,  wJiera  he  tooic 
tbe  TOWS.  This  monk,  who  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of 
Oibo,  WBB  also  a  Tronbadour  of  no  mean  powera  ;  and  ho  gave  what  may  be 
termed  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  hia  prodeooasora,  hy  making  comsrt 
oopies  of  them,  which  had  been  much  corrupted  hy  tbe  igDoranoe  of  tr 
Rcribcrs.  As  an  artist  !io  waa  chiefly  diatingoiahed  aa  a  miniatore  painter  or 
iHaminator.  There  appears  also  to  liaTe  hxa  a  elaas  of  artists  who  Qooriehed  ' 
in  this  district,  either  Germans,  or  who  followed  Gorman  models ;  to  (hia  class 
bdong  Qiusto  d'Allemagna,  who  painted  at  Genoa  in  1451,  and  Lndorico  Brea, 
who,  flourishing  between  the  years  1483  and  1S15,  is  perhapa  to  be  conaidered 
ai  the  fatipT  of  the  Genoese  school,  of  which  the  principal  of  the  more  early 
jUartora  were,  Kobartolli  (1499),  Hieolo  Corao  (about  1603),  Pietro  Francoso'o 
Saoehi  (1512-1526),  and  Lorenio  Moreno  (about  lB4i). 

The  second  era.  was  formed  hy  Pierino  del  Vaga  (died  1547)  and  his  seholars, 
and  ma;  be  considered  as  on  olTset  irom  the  Koinan  sohool.  The  calaroitii» 
of  Borne  compellod  Fierino  to  seek  a  reiiige  at  Genoa  at  the  time  when 
those  palflcea  were  rising  which  haye  conferred  such  splendour  npon  tha  Citt^  > 
Superba.  Patronised  by  the  great  Andrea  Boria,  he  was  employed  upon  the, 
deooration  of  hia  palace;  and  by  him,  and  by  the  native  Genoese  who  were 
mther  directly  or  indirectly  his  pupils,  wore  thoEC  Irr^eoes  produced.  To  this 
period  belong  Laiaaro  Caivi  (born  10(13,  nntl  iiiio  !ill:iiiu'd  the  pntrion-hal  age 
of  106  years)  and  Pantnleon  Culvi  liis  hnillur  (iIIl-J  13(>;i),  Antonio  Scmini,  0 
follower  of  Pomgino  (died  1517),  ^ind  bii  hnri  Auilriii  {1&78),  Gioynnni  Cani- 
iiaeo  and  Luca  Cambiaao  liis  sun  (lUed  15S5),  Tavarone  (155C-1641),  and  | 
rdo  Cftstelli  (died  1029). 


■Bernardo  < 
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Giovanni  Cambiaso  is  the  chief  of  these  artists.  All  were  exceedingly  prized 
in  their  own  country ;  and  the  Genoese  republic  conferred  an  honour  upon 
painting  which  no  other  Italian  state  had  bestowed.  By  a  special  decree,  they 
raised  painting  from  a  trade  to  a  profession,  declaring  that  it  was  a  hberal  art, 
and  that  it  might  be  practised  without  derogating  from  nobiUty. 

In  the  third  era,  which  partly  includes  some  who  may  also  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  precedmg  age,  Domenico  Fiasella,  sumamed  "  Sarzaha," 
from  his  birthplace  (1584-1669),  holds  a  conspicuous  station.  The  Piola 
family  produced  many  artists  of  high  merit,  one  of  whom,  Pellegro  (died 
1640),  had  he  not  been  prematurely  cut  off^  would  probably  have  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  art.  Eight  of  the  Piola  family  were  artists,  the  series 
extending  from  1625  to  1774.  The  Carlone  family  also  formed  a  clan  of 
painters.  Giovanni  Battista  Carlone  (died  1680)  must  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  master  of  this  period ;  and  his  elder  brother,  Giovanni, 
was  scarcely  inferior.  During  the  earUer  part  of  this  period  Genoa  was  visited 
by  many  foreign  artists,  more,  certainly;  than  any  other  state  in  Italy.  "Both 
Bubens  and  Yandyke  were  much  encouraged  here,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence on  the  Genoese  school  of  painting  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centy. 
During  the  great  plague  of  1657  many  of  the  principal  painters  died.  This  is 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  Genoese  school  j  but 
the  main  cause  was  the  general  decline  in  art,  in  which  all  Italy  participated. 
Many  young  men  went  to  Rome  to  pursue  their  studies  ;  and,  on  their  return, 
constituted  what  is  considered  as  the  fourth  era.  The  greater  number  of  these 
students  became  the  pupils  of  Carlo  Maratta;  the  most  distinguished  were, 
Andrea  Carlone  (died  1697),  Paol'  Girolamo  Piola  (1724),  Domenico  Parodi 
(1740),  and  the  Jesuit  Padre  Pozzi  (ob.  1709).  The  later  artists  are  of  no  great 
importance,  nor  does  Genoa  at  the  present  day  form  any  exception  to  the  general 
observation — that  Italy  exhibits  no  real  symptoms  of  any  efficient  revival  in 
painting. 
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ROUTE  13. 

NICE    TO  GENOA,  BY  THE  EIVIEEA  DI 
PONENTE. 

206  kilometres  (129  English  miles). 

Nice  may  be  reached  from  Marseilles 
and  Toulon  by  2  dihgenccs  daily,  in  24 
and  20  hours,  distance  138  m.,  and  by 
steamer,  twice  a  week,  in  1 5 ;  from  Turin, 
by  the  railway  as  far  as  Cuneo,  and  from 
thence  over  the  Col  di  Tenda,  by  the 
mail  diUgence,  in  26  hours. 

Inns. — H6tel  Victoria,  a  large  new  es- 
tablishment, recently  opened  by  Zicchi- 
telli,  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  W.  of  the 


town,  having  a  fine  southern  exposure, 
and  convenient  in  winter  for  invalids, 
and  in  summer  for  bathers,  from  being 
outside  of  the  town,  and  near  the  sea- 
beach.  H6tel  de  la  Grande  Bretagnc, 
kept  by  Brizzi,  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
square  of  the  PubUc  Gardens,  one  of  the 
best  managed  hotels  in  Nice;  charges 
more  moderate  than  at  the  Victoria, 
with  an  excellent  table-d'h6te.  H6tel 
d'Angleterre,  kept  by  Vincenzo  Pal- 
mieri,  excellent,  and  praised  by  families 
who  have  lived  in  it,  near  the  latter. 
H6tel  de  France,  and  H6tel  Chau- 
vain,  also  very  good,  with  gardens  and 
a  S.E.  exposure,  and  nearer  the  old 
town :   table-d'h6te  4  frs.     H6t6l  des 
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^  -  „  »>  kept  bj  SchmitJi,  tha  owner 
R'of  (he  HAtoldd  laTillo  ot  Oenoa,  in 
the  town  st  some  distance  from  tlic 
sea,  is  mnch  fraqnented  by  trayellers 
MTTfmg  tlNoi  difl  allpknof 
for  il  in  d  nit  I  rg  th  Offl  o  of 
tlie  il  r         1     Dd  (,    ce  is 


istl 


th   t 


Hotd  R      1,  k 
Eijgli  1      m        1  f    t  bl    nnd 

well     t    t  d         tli  B  ul    iird. 

Hdlcl  dc  l'UuiTera,intliePiaaBa8.Do- 
inenjoo,  kept  bj  How,  much  improved, 
Iiear  whern  the  Counior  to  Turin  has 
its  olBoe.  Ilfltol  de  rEurojie,  iu  the 
Bub  de  France;  and  the  H6tel  dea 
ErincBB,  8t  iLo  E.  Bitremity  of  the 
town,  near  the  sea,  "  Tory  clean  and 
oomfortable,"  nnd  in  a  good  aitualioa 
under  tho  CaBtla-bill,  proteoted  from 
the  IC.  winds.  n6t«l  di  Paradis.  Tlie 
hotels  at  Kico  liaye  been  njneh  iniproTod 
of  loto  rears,  and  most  of  those  abofe- 
mentioned  are  as  good  as  in  niij  othfT 
part,  of  the  ContiiM'nt :  at  the  Grande 
BretDgne,AngleteiTe,siidVidomvisit- 

for  a  prolonged  si aj,  avoiding  Ihus  nmiiy 
of  thb  inconTOnionccB  attending  fiir- 
oished  lodgings.  Bnclielors  in  Zieohi- 
telli's  new  establialunent,  and  at  the 
Qrunde  Brebigne,  on  paying  about  10 
fra.  a  ^y  ore  iumisliod  with  bod-room, 
breakfast,  dinuer,  serrante'  hes,  lights, 
^. ;  similar  arrangemfintB  may  be  made 
ia  many  of  the  other  first-rate  hotels. 

X-odgingn.  —  Comfortaljlj  fumiahed 
houses  and  lodgings  may  be  bad  to  suit 
HVBTj  purse,  and  nnmbor  of  persons, 
both  in  the  town  and  tlie  enTirons,  a 
list  of  wHdt  wUl  bo  found  at  Lattes' 
and  Jougla's  House  Ageney  Oflloea 
(p.  79)  (  persona  who  can  be  rceom- 
manded  for  their  honesty,  and  whose 
servioes  will  save  tlio  stranger  much 
trouble.  The  price  of  bdginga  yarie* 
from  6000  fra.  downwards  i  excellenl 
apartmenta  for  lauiiliea  in  the  best  quar- 
to* may  he  prooured  for  4000  fre.,  and 
rery  contfortahle  ones  for  smalh'rSimilios 
800  to  1 200  fra.,  always  for  the 
wliieh  iodudes  from  the 


ir 


nt  of  the  winter  until  llio  end 
of  A.pi'iL  Eachelors'  apartments,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  sitting-room  and  bed- 
room, with  a  S,  aspect,  ma;  be  liircd  foe 
from  40  to  60  &a.  per  montn,  with  15  &a, 
additional  Ibr  attendance.  All  persons 
tak  ing  lodgings  at  Nioo  will  do  well  to  ' 
have  an  inventory  of  the  fiimiture  care-  i 
fully  mads  out,  which  ought  to  be  dons 
tho  joint  expense  of  the  landlord  and 
iBut.  Latlee,  Jougla,  the  house- 
agenta,  undertake  for  a  small  remuner- 
ation  to  attend  to  this  and  deliver  back 
the  furniture.  There  are  several  htmd- 
is  about  Nice  let  to  foreigners, 
for  the  season  varyiug  froni 
3000  to  12,000  franca. 

Ssrvantt. — As  persons  taking  private 
lodgings  must  necessarily  employ  native-' 
lervonts,  the  followiug  is  the  usual 
icale  of  wages  :— for  mon-servaiits,  60- 
o  70  &e.  per  month ;  men-oooks,  60  tO 
JO  1  fem^e  cooks,  40  to  60 ;  house' 
maids,  25  to  3G.    Lists  of  servanta  roaj 


;  procured  at  Lattea',  f 


OlllClN 


).    Ca£S'1 
It  Keu^  ,1 


•anU. — None  very  good ;  ser*- 
ml  send  out  dinnora  on  the  Boman 
system.  The  best  are  Lavit's,  Eue 
LongchampB,  andEseoffier,  Bestnurausi  - 
Franeais,  QuaiMnssena.  Bachelors  will_'' 
always  Bnd  it  as  economical  and  vriA 
better  fare  to  frequent  the  table-d'hAta 
(34  frs.)  at  the  principal  hotels. 

Ca/es.— The  tot  cafi^s  are 
Corso,  near  the  theatre.  The  Ci 
Am&ieain  is  elegantly  fltt 
de  I'Dnivers,  Brmlevard  du  Pont 
with  an  excellent  Neapolitan  Oluvi^. 
Cafe  Eoyal.  Cafe  du  ConimoPee.  The 
principij  local  and  French  newspapers 
are  taken  in  at  all,  and  good  cigars  may 
be  obtained  from  Ihe  waiters. 

Coniages. — Private  oarriages  with  8. 
horses  of  the  boat  kind  may  be  hired  at 
500  &s.  a  month,  less  ele^t  for  4flCb 
to  320,  the  coadmum's  ulowanee  noQ 
being  included  in  the  above  sumr^J 
Haerea  or  voitures  de  place  abound,  wi(M 
2  horses,  at  ai  frs.  for  the  first  and  S 
for  every  BuocesaiTB  liour  j  with  I  Lorse' 
2  fr.  and  20  sols.  ' 

r  e(iBriiii.— Xlie  Kico  vetturiiii  are 
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good  and  attentive ;  and  as  persons  pro- 
ceeding to  Genoa  and  Marseilles  must 
either  employ  this  mode  of  conveyance 
or  posting,  the  following  are  the  ordi- 
nary charges  :  from  Nice  to  Genoa  with 
a  good  carriage  drawn  by  4  horses,  15 
to  16  Napoleons  j  with  2  horses,  10  to 
12 ;  the  same  time  and  charge  to  Mar- 
seilles or  Aix,  and  to  Turin.  Plana  near 
the  Croix  de  Marbre,  and  Felice  near  the 
Palace,  can  be  recommended  as  worthy 
of  confidence.  Return  vetturini  may 
sometimes  be  found  at  more  reasonable 
prices  ;  the  keepers  of  the  respectable 
hotels  will  make  every  necessary  arrange- 
ment, and  their  intervention  wiU  save 
much  trouble  to  the  traveller.  The 
journey  to  Genoa  will  generally  require 
3J  days,  to  Toulon  2J,  to  Turin  3,  i.e. 
to  Cuneo,  and  fix)m  thence  by  railway 
to  Turin. 

Passports  must  be  signed  at  the 
Prefectui'e,  for  which  no  fee  is  exacted, 
nor  is  the  visa  of  the  Consul  previously 
necessary. 

British  Consul. — ^A.  Lacroix,  Esq., 
in  the  Place  St.  Dominique. 

Bankers. — The  principal  bankers  are 
MM.  Avigdor  and  Co.;  Lacroix  and 
Co.,  at  the  British  Consulate;  and 
Etienne,  Carlone,  and  Co. ;  aU  of  whom 
are  very  useful  and  obliging  to  then* 
English  customers.  The  rates  of  ex- 
change on  England  are  stuck  up  at  the 
principal  readlng-rooiMs. 

Physicians. —  Dr.  Travis  and  Dr. 
Gumey,  in  the  Piazza  del  Giardino 
Publico,  near  the  H6tel  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne;  Dr.  P.  Fitzpatrick;  Dr.  de 
Pascale. 

Apothecaries. — Ferrari's,  on  theQuai 
Massena,  in  the  foreign  quarter;  the 
business  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Turner, 
his  partner,  from  London.  Musso,  Rue 
du  Pont  Neuf;  the  business  is  also 
conducted  by  an  EngUsh  partner  and 
assistant.  This  establislunent  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  dried  fruits  and  syrups, 
which  it  exports  largely.  Paulain,  in 
the  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf,  also  good. 

lAbraries  and  Reading  Rooms. — 
Giraud,  on  the  Place  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  in  the  centre  of  the  English 


quarter,  keeps  a  reading-room,  where 
the  principal  London  papers  are  taken 
in :  charges,  5  frs.  per  month,  13  for  3 
months,  24  for  6  months.  Attached  to 
the  reading-room  is  a  circulating  library. 
Tliis  estabhshment  is  the  most  conve- 
nient from  its  situation  for  foreign  resi- 
dents, and  the  owner  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  obliging  person.  Visconti's 
estabhshment,  in  the  Via  di  San  Fran- 
cesco di  Paolo,  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  managed  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 
Dalbecchi,  in  the  Rue  du  Pont  Neuf, 
bookseller  and  stationer,  and  the  best 
suppHed  with  articles  necessary  for 
drawing  and  painting. 

Cluh  or  Cercle. — There  is  a  club  or 
cercle  called  the  Societe  Philhar^ 
monique,  formed  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Nice,  where  foreign  resi- 
dents are  admitted  on  being  presented 
by  one  of  the  members,  gratuitously 
for  10  days,  and  afterwards  on  pay» 
ment  for  1  month  of  10  francs,  for 
3  of  25,  and  for  6  months  or  longer 
of  50  francs.  Balls  and  concerts  are 
frequently  given  here  during  the  winter 
season,  to  which  subscribers  can  bring 
their  famihes;  the  principal  Italian 
and  French  newspapers  are  taken  in, 
as  well  as  several  English;  and  attached 
to  the  estabhshment  is  a  circulating 
library. 

Public  Conveyances. — Diligences^ 
Steamers,  Sfc. — Dihgences  leave  Nice 
daily,  at  8  a.m.  And  4  p.m.,  from 
the  offices  of  the  Messageries  Imp^- 
riales  et  Gendrales  de  France,  for  Mar- 
seilles, performing  the  journey  in  24 
hours;  for  Antibes  every  jnoming  in 
3  hours ;  for  Genoa  two  dihgences 
daily  at  8  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  in  26 
hours.  Travellers,  however,  who  do 
not  wish  to  travel  by  night,  thus  losing 
a  portion  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Riviera,  by  giving  notice  2  days  be- 
forehand may  secure  places  to  Oneglia 
by  the  diligence  of  the  Messageries 
Imperiales  that  leaves  Nice  at  8  a.m. 
and  arrives  in  the  evening,  and  proceed 
from  thence  on  the  following  morning 
to  Genoa ;  an  additional  charge  is  made 
for  effecting  this  arrangement.     Malle- 
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poste  from  Nice  to  Turin,  dailj  in  24 
tours,  by  Iho  Col  di  Tonda  to  Cunco, 
■nd  &om  thence  to  Txirin  by  railway. 

Sleameri  to  Qtmoa  on  luoadii;  and. 
Thacsday  eTetiing;s,  amving  at  Genoa 
the    neit   momiiig,    fare    28    nnd   IS 

not  OTSt  well  uppointed) ;  to  Alarseillt^ 
twice  a  week  also,  but  more  irregular 
in  their  duys  of  departure. 

TRiDK3"itEK.  —  Qrocara.  —  Berlan- 
dina,  Kue  St.  Fraagois  de  Faule,  keepe 
>  good  warDhouae  for  tea,  irineB,  gra- 
eeries,  and  English  articles  in  general ; 
be  ia  a  ycr;  obliging  penOD,  and  will  give 
informatiouastolodgingBjSerTants,  &!!.; 
Q-ent,  on  the  same  quay,  cqunlly  good. 

Tailors. — Tliibsut  is  a  gooii  tailor, 
andmakGBladies'habita  I  GavanyMree 
are  oooaidered  tlje  Stulta  of  Dice  ;  Mor- 
lisoii,  BQ  EngliBh  tailor,  in  tlie  Jardin 
Publio. 

Bootmakers. — BoueboQ,  Bmn. 

Satter. — Cordiglia  keeps  Fi-encli  and 
Eliigllsli  hats. 

Xireisndkers. — The  test  are  Madame 
Baud  (an  Engliali woman)  and  Ma- 
dame Davm,  who  work  for  the  dif- 

Stravj  Sail. — Nice  ia  celebrated  for 
a  peculiar  form  of  straw  hat  for  ladies, 
of  late  become  so  fasMouable,  perhaps 
the  best  in  Italy  for  protection  from 
the  snn ;  the  principal  shop  where  thoy 
may  be  porehased  ia  at  Tori  et  Fila,  in 
tlie  Place  St.  Dominique. 

TumBTj/i  JKoj-gw*™,  <^e. — Nice  is 
dao  celebrated  for  its  inlaid  work,  a  kind 
of  mosaic  in  wooils  of  difTerent  colours, 
lometLing  reEcmbling  that  mads  at 
Tunbridge  Wells ;  the  best  shops  for 
it,  and  for  turnery,  which  ia  largely 
raanu&ctured  at  Sico,  ace,  Ciando'a  in 
the  Bue  St.  Franflois  de  Paule,  who 
obtained  a  medal  at  the  Great  £i- 
hibitionoflBSl;  GimeolcPIacB Ckarlmi 
Albert;  and  Nicolas  and  Lacroii'e,  in 
the  Buedes  FonchetfcB,  near  the  Uitcl 
doB  Princes. 

Soaae  AgeMa. — Lattea,  whose  o(Rce 

iauesr  tile  Pont  Neuf,  andOiiarlea  Jou- 

^^^a,  13,  Quai  Massuns,  ate  represented 

^^niTery  autiie  and  honest  persons ;  most 


of  tlie  fumishad  lodgings  at  and  about  ] 
Nice  are  eonGded  tu  their  letting,  and    ' 
1i»t9  of  them  may  be  seen  at  their  olRces. 
Jougla,  who  speaks  English  fluoutly, 
ia  on  agreeable  person  to  deal  with, 
and  is   generally  recommendod.     Tlu) 
general  system  is,  that  the  person  letting   ( 
the  lodging  paya  the  commission  of  the  i 
agent  aa  well  as  the  charge  of  the  inven-    | 
tocy,  which  ought  «eii«r  to  he  omifted;   I 
but  on  leaving  it  ia  usual  for  the  hires    i 
to  give  a  auiall  gratuity  to  the  latCet 
for  delirEring   up    the   fomiture,  and 
arranging  all  sqoahbles  and  diffiirenoaa 
with  the  proprietors  as  to  damage  done, 
breakages,  &•:.,  during  the  occupation,      i 

SMi/lith   C/mKk—Tiie  EngUah  Ch.  J 
is  situated  near  the  Hue  de  la  Croii  ds    1 
Marbre,  and  ia  supported  chiefly  by  tha    | 
aubaoriptions  of  the  Britbli  reeidenta    i 
and  vieitors  ;  the  contribution  for  scats 
is  as  foUowB : — ^'amilies,  105  francs  foe 
the  Benson,  and  15  francs  additional  for 
eaoh  servant ;  single  persons,  10  &iino« 
for  1  month,  15  for  3  montba,  and  25    i 
for  the  season,  and  half  the  same  ratea  j 
for  children.     Divine  sarvioe  is  per-   I 
formed  twioa  a  day  on  Sundays  and    1 
holidays ;  the  present  dergyman  is  Mr.    | 
CMders.    Annexed  to  the  ohnreh  ia 
tha  English  burying-ground.    There  is 
also  a  Franoh  and  German  Befonned 
church,  where  the  eerriee  ia  performed 

tcmntclj  in  these  languages. 

Matter!. — It  is  difficidt  to  give  a 
list  of  the  various  masters :  the  beat 
way  for  foreigners  yill  be  to  apply 
nt  Giraud  or  Vianonti's  libraries,  or  at 
the  principal  musiu-shops.  M.  UallBrd 
is  represented  as  a  good  teacher  of 
French.  Belgrand  ia  a  good  mastef 
for  the  piano,  and  moderate  in  his 
terms.  For  persona  wishing  to  take 
lessons  in  elementary  botany,  the  Abbi 
Montolivo,  librarian  of  the  municipal 
hbrarv,  gives  lessons  in  tliat  soienoe,  in- 
tercBtrng  at  Hice  from  the  great  variety 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  its  environs. 

Sicfi,  in  Itolian  Nina, called  also  Nizia 
rfi  jlf are,  andNizzaJ/ariHmo,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Nizza  diilla  Pnghft,  in  tJie 
■|nce  al  Alessandria,  was  formerly 
apital  of  a  small  independent  BOTe_ 
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reignty  governed  by  its  counts  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Counts  of  Provence,  of 
the  Angevin  sovereigns  of  Naples,  until 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  when  it 
■was  sold  by  Ladislaus  to  Amadeus  VII. 
of  Savoy,  in  whose  family  it  has  since 
remaiaed,  except  during  the  French 
revolutionary  war  and  empire,  to  which 
it  was  attached,  until  the  present  year, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  IVance;  it  is 
now  the  chief  town  of  the  French 
Departement  des  Alpes  Maritimes. 
Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
first  foundation  of  Nice  and  the  ori- 
gin of  its  name,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  peopled  by  a 
Phocean  colony  from  Marseilles,  as 
early  as  the  5th  century  of  Home ; 
daring  the  imperial  period  it  was  a  port 
of  some  importance,  from  its  vicinity  to 
Cemenelum  (the  modem  Cimies),  the 
Koman  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
The  name  of  Nice  is  derived  by  some 
philologists  from  Nike,  in  memory  of  a 
victory  gained  by  its  early  Phocean 
colonists  over  some  neighbouring  Li- 
gurian  tribes. 

Modem  Nice  ojffers  no  remains  of 
ancient  art ;  we  must  seek  this  on  the 
hills  above  it,  near  where  the  capital  of 
the  Maritime  Alps  stood.  The  medise- 
val  town  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pag- 
lione  torrent,  and  round  the  base  of  the 
hiU  on  which  its  castle  stood,  the  whole 
of  that  on  the  right  bank  being  of  very 
modem  date,  chiefly  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  since  the  great  influx 
of  foreigners;  of  late  years  the  town  has 
been  much  extended  also  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  the  quarter  bordering  on 
its  Uttle  port  much  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished. 

The  city  consists  of  three  principal 
portions :  that  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Pa- 
glione,  called  the  Quartier  de  la  Croix  de 
Marbre ;  the  Old  Town,  with  its  modem 
additions ;  and  the  Port.  The  quarter 
of  the  Croix  de  Marbre  is  that  princi- 
pally occupied  by  foreigners ;  it  borders 
the  river  with  a  handsome  quay  filled 
Vith  gay  shops.   The  great  square  called 


the  Jardin  Public  is  surrounded  by 
handsome  buildings,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  is  the  street  leading  towards 
the  French  "frontier,  and  a  new  pa- 
rade, the  Passeggiata  degU  Inglesi, 
facing  the  sea,  constructed  by  subscrip- 
tions chiefly  of  the  English  visitors,  to 
employ  the  poor  during  a  year  of 
scarcity.  The  English  chmrch  and  ce- 
metery is  in  this  part  of  the  town,  which 
derives  its  name  of  Croix  de  Marbre 
from  a  marble  cross  erected  in  1538, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
Paul  III.  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I., 
"when  so  great  was  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the 
remains  of  rancour  and  distrust  on 
each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one 
another,  and  everything  was  transacted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  who 
visited  them  alternately." — Rohertson^s 
Charles  V.  The  obelisk  opposite  this 
cross  was  put  up  in  1823  to  commemo- 
rate the  two  visits  of  Pius  YII.  in  1809 
and  1814. 

The  quarter  of  the  Old  Town  extends 
from  the  Paghone  to  the  foot  of  the 
Castle-lull ;  on  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is 
bordered  by  a  very  handsome  quay  or 
parade,  affording  a  deUghtftd  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  the  port,  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Parallel  to  this  are  the  Rue  St. 
Francois  de  Paule  and  the  Corso,  where 
the  theatre,  pubhc  library,  and  principal 
caf(fe  are  situated.  Farther  N.  is  the  Rue 
du  Pont  Neuf  and  Place  St.  Dominique, 
the  principal  centre  of  business ;  and 
at  its  N.  extremity  the  large  Piazza 
Vittorio,  which  forms  the  entrance 
from  the  sides  of  Turin  and  G^enoa. 
The  dirty  quarter  close  under  the  lull 
is  the  oldest  part  of  Nice.  Near  this 
are  the  market,  the  cathedral,  principal 
churches,  &c. 

Between  this  quarter  and  that  of 
the  port  is  the  Castle-hill,  an  insulated 
mass  of  limestone,  wliich  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  800  ft.  It  was  formerly 
crowned  by  a  strong  castle,  destroyed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bei-wick,  a  general  ol 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1706.  This  hiU  lias 
been  recently  laid  out  as  a  public  pro- 
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Corsica  being  tasily  bodu,  in  clear 
weather,  early  in  the  moraing  and  be- 
ibre  BuiueC. 

TliH  qnartcr  of  the  port,  until  la(<>!y 
s  low  erowdtfd  place.  Las  beeu  recenUj 
greatly  imurorcd,  and  Ib  spproacbed  bj 
tiiB  besutiful  parade  of  tlie  Foncliettcs 
from  the  W.,  and  by  tho  Kue  Caaeini 
[rota  the  N.  It  ia  cMeSy  inhabited  by 
aeaflirijig  persona.  The  little  port  it- 
self, capable  of  tkdmitticg  reaseui  dnin'- 
ing  15  ft.  KBtor,  is  protected  by  2 
moU«,  at  the  extremity  of  Ihe  outer  one 
of  nluuh  is  a  Bmnll  lighthouse  uid  a 
strong  battery.  The  entranoe  is  some- 
wliat  (tiiBtiilt,  and  at  no  time  can  it  be 
eonaidi'TBd  as  a  place  of  refuge,  from 
the  difficulty  of  it*  approacli  in  heaty 
weather. 

The  principal  objcBts  worthy  of  the 
traveller's  notice  at  Kice  are — 

The  Cafhedral  or  Ch.  of  8.  Kepa- 
rata,  the  principal  ccoloaiaatical  edifice  of 
the  town :  it  ii  in  the  ordiimry  Italian 
style  of  (he  ITth  cent.,  and  oBhre  no- 
thing remarkable  aa  a  work  of  art.  Tlie 
same  obftervatiou  upplieu  to  tlie  pietui-eB 
over  the  principal  altars. 

The  Public  LiUary,  in  Uie  Bne  St. 
Francois  dc  Poulc,  is  open  daily  ham 
10  till  4.  It  coQtainB  about  40,000 
ToIumeB,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
works  of  niodom  Italian  and  French 
literature.  In  one  of  the  rM>nia  are 
preserred  fragmentB  of  3  milestones,  of 
the  reigna  of  Auguatus  and  Aflrian, 
discovered  ou  the  Yia  Aurelia,  near 
Turbla.  The  moat  perfect,  iuilicatiug 
tbe  BCV.  mile,  was  diacorered  and  pfe- 
lented  by  our  countrj'man  Sir  Johu 
Boilenn.  Annexed  to  the  public  li- 
brary ia  tlie  Zoological  Aluseiun,  luao 
supported  by  tlie  municipality,  and 
chiefly  formed  by  Dr.  Verrani ;  it  is 
rich  in  ornithological  specimens.  It 
eontuns  aome  interesting  foaril  bones 
found  in  the  crevices  of  the  limestone 
rock  of  the  Castle-lulL 

ito«)  Naxioitale,   or   College,    near 

^K^Poute  Vcccliio,  a  large  educational 


cstabliahment  on  the  plan  of  the 
French  lycies  or  oollegca,  uid  eou- 
taining  Bereral  hnndred  pupils.  Ani  J 
nexed  to  it  is  a  small  Botanic  Garden,  I 
which  contains  a  gigantic  specimen  of  i 
Melaleuca,  perhapa  the  largest  in  Eu-  1 
rope.  The  geological  colleotion,  formed  ] 
by  Dr.  Perei,  is  very  rich  in  fossils  \ 
of  the  environs  of  Nice,  and  will  he  | 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  to  those  inter-  ] 
eeted  in  natural  science.  I 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  hera  to  ] 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  diBferent  A 
formations   nHch  constitute  the    en-  I 
vitona  of  Kice,  aa  many  of  our  rcademr  1 
may  wish  to  occupy  themselves  in  their 
walkB  around  with  geological  investiga- 
tions.   "  Commencing  in  the  Bsoenduiv 
order,  the  oldest  rock  in  this  part  m 
the  Mistime  Alps   is   a  metamorphio 
conglomerate,  called  Verruecano  by  the    I 
Tuscan  g^logists,  which  may  be  seen   j 
about  San  Dahuazzo  and  on  the  road    i 
to  Tenda.    On  this  Ues,  at  Isola,  an  ei-  J 
tensive  calc^«ous  deposit  r^oreble  to  \ 
the  lias  and  inferior  oohte  of  England  J 
and  to  our  Oxford  clay,  and  with  tho  1 
characteriatio  foasila  of  the  latter  bed»   I 
in  tlie  Yall&  de  St.  Anih^.    The  Coti^   | 
rag  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the 
range  of  bills  that  separate  the  bays  of 
Nice  and  Ville&Dnche,  and  the  pi-omou- 
fury  of  Monthoron,  on  which  is  aitu~ 
at^  the  lighthonae.     To  this  portioa 
of  tbe  oolitic  aeriea  belong  the  deposits  J 
of  gypsum  which  enst  close  to  ths  ] 
town.    The  limestone  of  this  period  ia   j 
frequently  converted  into  dolutaite,  as   ' 
may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  Montalbiuia    ' 
and  in  the  (3aatle-hill  of  Nite.     The 
only  fossils   hitlierto  discoyered  have 
been  corals  and  the  Biceras  Ariottna, 
near    to    5.   Fons.      Upon  the  coral 
rag,  near    the    amoll  bay  del  Fosret,   J 
hes  a  series  of  beds  of  a  compact  lime-  I 
atone,  without  fosaila,  which  ma;  ba  I 
referred  to  the  Portland  system.     The  1 
Ncocomiau  and  Cretaceous  syatama  ara  ■ 
well  developed  about  Nice.    The  gauU 
e^ta,  with  its  cliaracterietic  fossUa,  in 
tlie  valley  of  the  Madonna  del  Laghctto, 
m  the  ravines  W.  of  the  village  of  Eai, 
and  on  the  Mont  Chauve,  H.  of  Kice. 
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In  the  two  former  places  good  collections 
of  its  fossils  may  be  procured.  Green- 
sand. — ^The  best  points  for  studying  this 
formation  will  be  perhaps  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  peninsi^  of  San  Ospizio,  as 
we  shall  notice  in  our  excursion  to  Yille- 
franche  and  that  promontory.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  upper  cretaceous 
rocks,  which  abound  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic chalk  fossils,  G^ryphsea  columba, 
Ananchites  ovatus,  about  the  village  of 
S.  Jean,  and  on  the  headland  of  San 
Ospizio  itself.  Tertiary  System. — The 
members  of  the  tertiary  period,  the 
most  dereloped  about  Nice,  are  the 
eocene  and  pleiocene  formations.  The 
eocenic  strata  are  weU  characterised  by 
their  fossils  in  the  escarpments  along 
the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  S.  Os- 
pizio, between  Beaulieu  and  the  village 
of  S.  Jean,  especially  in  the  small  Bale 
des  Pourmis.  The  richest  localities, 
however,  for  these  fossils  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drap  and  Pallarea,  on  the 
road  from  Ni6e  to  Turin,  where  about 
400  species  have  been  already  found 
and  described  by  Signor  Bellardi.  The 
pleiocene  strata,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  patch  near  La  Trinity, 
are  confined  to  the  "W.  side  of  the 
Paglione,  and  occupy  all  the  low  hilly 
region  between  it  and  the  Var,  so  re- 
markable for  its  rich  olive-plantations, 
and  which  presents  so  marked  a  con- 
trast with  the  bare  and  arid  region 
of  the  limestone  hills  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  first-mentioned  river.  The  plei- 
ocene strata  appear  identical  with  those 
of  the  Subapennine  hills,  and  of  the 
patches  which  exist  along  the  Comiche 
road  and  at  G^noa.  Quaternary. — An 
interesting  quaternary  deposit,  which 
rises  to  upwards  of  50  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-level,  and  containing  marine 
shells  identical  with  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  seen 
covering  the  eocene  beds  between  Beau- 
heu  and  S.  Jean,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
promontory.  The  dolomitized  coral 
rag,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  insulated  bill  on  which  stood  the 
castle  of  Nice,  is  penetrated  at  its 
S.E.  extremity  with  fissures  and  ca- 


verns, in  which  bones  of  extinct  qua- 
drupeds have  been  frequently  found. 
These  remains  are  accompanied  by 
bones  of  fresh-water  turtle  and  some 
marine  shells,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  the  municipality.  The 
bones  of  quadrupeds  are  referable  to 
the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
horse,  hog,  several  species  of  rumi- 
nants, &c." 

Climate  of  Nice. — ^When  Nice  first 
became  the  resort  of  British  residents, 
the  salubrity  and  advantages  of  its 
climate  were  perhaps  overrated,  but  at 
present  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  in  a 
contrary  direction,  in  comparing  it  with 
other  places  adopted  as  a  residence 
for  invalids.  With  its  few  drawbacks 
as  regards  climate,  Nice  offers  advan- 
tages from  its  situation,  its  resources, 
its  vicinity  to  England,  &c.,  vastly  su- 
perior to  most  of  the  places  which  have 
been  placed  in  competition  with  it. 
Situated  at  the  opening  of  a  mountain 
valley,  enclosed  by  hills  which  in  winter 
are  often  covered  with  snow,  the  wind 
descending  from  them  is  sometimes  cold 
and  stimulant ;  but  the  greatest  draw- 
back perhaps  is  the  dry  N.W.  wind  or 
mistral^  which,  crossing  Provence  from 
the  Pyrenees,  is  very  trying  to  invalids 
while  it  lasts,  and  is  attended  with 
another  inconvenience,  clouds  of  dust, 
which  no  amount  of  watering  can  pre- 
vent. The  great  advantage  which  the 
climate  of  Nice  offers  in  winter  is  its 
clear  atmosphere  and  bright  sun,  which 
always  renders  the  chamber  of  the  in- 
vahd  cheerftil.  The  temperature  seldom 
falls  below  freezing  during  the  clear, 
serene  winter  nights,  and  is  then  pro- 
duced more  by  radiation  than  by  an 
absolute  diminished  temperature.  The 
daytime  is  warm,  sometimes  incon- 
veniently so,  even  in  December;  and 
persons  subject  to  nervous  headaches, 
or  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
will  do  well  not  to  expose  themselves  too 
much  to  the  sun,  or  in  doing  so  to  use 
the  grey  linen  parasols  so  generally 
adopted.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Nice,  deduced  from  15  years'  observa- 
tion, has  been  found  to  be  60^^  Falu^n- 
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heit.  The  greatest  heat  in  Julj  and 
Augnat,  S8l-;  Ihe  greatest  cold 
Janutii7,  arl^!  the  mean  tempiiratu 
during  the  3  winter  raontha,  'ISJ'  . 
during  the  3  spring  ilitto,  58^  j  in  June, 
July,  anii  August,  78  '  j  in  the  autumn. 
G3° :  Jonuoi^  being  the  coldeat,  and 
Ac^ust  the  hottest  mcniths.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  climate,  it  inajnat  he  out  ol 
place  to  add  that  the  ftds-hathing  at 
Nice  is  good,  eomethiiiK  similar  to  thai 
at  Brighton,  on  a  ahingle  heooh.  Bulb- 
ing macliineB  on  the  Qnelish  sjetera 
have  been  latelj  introduced;  those  who 

Crer  R  sandy  beaoh  will  find  Bomc 
ntiful  situations  in  the  deep  cores, 
uear  Yille&anehe,  and  roitnil  the  penln- 
bdIs  of  Ijaint  Hospioe. 

Among  the  low  hills  on  the  "W.  side 
of  the  Paglioiie  and  behind  Nice  the 
la  said  to  be  milder  and  less  stimulant 
than  in  the  loivnr  situation  about  the 
town  and  nearer  the  sea;  and  a.  large 
boarding  establiahment  is  novf  in  f] 
grees  near  Cimiea,  to  enable  inTolidi 
enjo;  its    more    equable  t«mperati 
The  climate  of  some  of  the  towns  along 
the  Bitiera  is  undoubtedly  milder  than 
that  of  Nice,  as  is  also  tlmt  round  the 
bay  of  Tillefrauciio,  owing 
protected  situation  by  headlands  from 
the  sharp  mistral,  and  not  being  at  the 
moutlis  of  valleys  descending  from  the 
Alps  I    Mcntona  and  San    Bumo 
peculiarly  Evvoured  in  this  respect. 

The  advantages  of  Nice  may  be 
Bummed  np  in  a  few  words  :  a  dehght- 
ful  winter  oliiuate,  except  during  the 
fev  days  that  the  mistral  hlou-s  ;  a 
town  poaseaaing  all  the  roaources  of 
many  capitals  sa  to  lodgings,  masters, 
teoreationa,  In'odespeople,  supplies,  a 
Protestant  church,  Engliah  medical  men, 
and  abundant  society  lor  those  inclined 
to  take  part  in  its  gaieties ;  house-rent 
and  prorisione,  and,  we  may  add,  hotel 
charges,  moderate ;  and,  what  will  be 


Toulon  is  opened,  at  the  easy  iMetaucs 
of  3  days'  journey  from  England.  The 
climat^  of  tiaa  and  Hyvres  are  per- 
bapH  more  equable,but  certainly  damper, 
"■^"Itilhat  of  If  iee,  and  consequently  m  ore 
i,  and  with  fewer  social  advan- 


tages and 
said  of  Cannes,  which  to  Other  draw* 
becka  unites  those  of  being  a  dirt^ 
town,  the  conntty  around  comparas 
tively  bare  and  and,  and  the  priueiutf 
— ;J, R,_   foreigners  near   a  high 


^ad,  from  whicli  then 
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EsOntBlONfl   IN   THB  EjTVIBONS   01 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  in  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  is  to  Cimie^ 
the  CtTitua  Cemenelienaia  of  the  So>4 
mana,  and  once  the  capital  of  Ibltj 
Maritime  ^Ips.  Cimiea  ii  Icaa  thanSJ 
ro.  from  Sice,  and  may  be  reached  iSl 
an  hour  eitlier  on  foot  or  in  a  corrdan  1 
The  pedestrian  can  combine  in  UIM 
same  cseursion  other  interesting  pointa,j 


St,  Burtheleraj.  The  road  to  Cimiet" 
branches  olT  &om  the  rt.  banb  of  thft-, 
Poglione  at  the  H.  eitremily  of  thft, 
town,  and,  ascending  rapidly  between 
higli  walla  which  oiclude  all  riew,  a  ' ' 
bordered  by  villas,  at  the  end  of  2 
reaches  the  well-preserved 
small  !Roman  Amphitheatre,  caUed  \>v.' 
the  peasantry  the  Tlno  dcUe  Fade,  ~' 
Bath  of  the  Fairies ;  it  is  210  ft. 
175,  and  could  have  eontoined 
6000  Bpectutora.  A  short  distaoo^ 
further  on  on  the  rt.  is  the  Francisoaih! 
Convent  of  Cimiea,  which  is  supposeAJ 
to  occupy  (he  site  of  the  ancient  Ctm^ 
nelvm.  The  ch,,  which  has  been  newlj 
red,  contains  a  picture  by  Lndo- 
Brea,  the  only  artist  of  any 
B  whom  Nice  has  produced. 
Iront  of  the  ch.  is  a  sq^uaro  pluitod 
with  gigantic  ileiea,  and  an  interesting 
Gothio  marble  cross  of  the  15th  centy. 
ixed  to  the  convent  is  a  buryiugs 
ground,  a  favourite  spot  of  roposB  &t 
■'  !  inhabitants  of  Nita.    Not  fer  from 

re,  in  the  villa  of  Count  Darin,  are 

ne  Roman  ruins,   the  supposed  ro- 

Lina  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo. 

<^t  St.  Pons,  about  a  mileirom  Ciuiie! 
an  abrupt  atony  path, 
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tionvent  over  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Paglione. 
It  stands  on  the  site  of  one  where 
Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  dwelt  on 
his  way  to  Borne  in  777.  The  place  is 
more  celebrated  as  having  witnessed 
the  assembly  of  the  inhabifaants  of  Nice 
in  1388,  when  they  declared  for  Ama^ 
deus  VII.  of  Savoy. 

La  Fontaine  dti  Temple,  and  the 
Fontaine  de  MomraiUe,  both  in  very 
picturesque  situations,  may  be  reached 
by  the  pedestrian  from  Cimies,  or  more 
easily  from  Nice,  combined  with  a  visit 
to  St.  Barthelemy  and  the  Vallee  Ob- 
scnire.  The  Fontaine  du  Temple  derives 
its  name  from  the  ch.  of  St.  Marie  du 
Temple,  founded  by  the  Templars.  The 
neighbouring  VaUee  Obscure  is  a  fine 
gorge,  a  Via  Mala  on  a  diminutive 
scale. 


CnATBAr  DE  S.  AndeI:,  Falicon  aitd 

ITS   G-EOTTO. 

This  excursion  may  be  performed  in 
a  carriage  by  the  road  running  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  PagHone  as  fsur  as  St. 
Pons,  and  from  thence  along  the  same 
side  of  the  torrent  of  S.  Andr^  by  the 
road  to  Levens.  The  Castle  of  S. 
Andr^  is  a  very  picturesque  ruin,  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  aloes  and 
cacti :  the  Grotto  is  at  a  short  distance 
beneath  the  Castle,  from  which  a  path 
leads  to  it.  Crossing  the  torrent,  the 
pedestrian  will  soon  reach  the  village  of 
Falicon,  from  which,  following  the  road 
to  Levens,  he  will  arrive,  about  a  mile 
farther,  at  the  Ghrotto  of  Falicon,  at  the 
base  of  Mont  Cavo  or  Mont  Chauve, 
one  of  the  elevated  Hmestone  peaks 
which  bound  the  district  of  Nice  towards 
the  N.  The  grotto  is  very  picturesque, 
and  lined  with  stalactites ;  it  is  of  a 
circular  form:  there  are  some  remote 
smaller  chambers  which  have  not  yet 
been  explored. 

The  geologist  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest hun  in  the  excursion  to  S.  Andre 
and  Falicon. 


excttesion  to  ylllefeanche, 
Cape  St.  Hospice,  etc. 

This  excursion,  the  most  interesting 
for  beautiful  scenery,  may  be  easily  per- 
formed in  a  day.  To  the  geologist  it 
offers  a  great  variety  of  objects  for  ob- 
servation, as  during  it  all  the  formations 
found  about  Nice  may  be  seen  in  a 
limited  space.  The  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  ladies  will  be  to  reach  Ville- 
franche  (about  2^  m.)  in  their  carriage, 
and  from  thence  to  cross  the  bay  in 
a  boat,  or  to  walk  round  the  head  of 
the  bay  along  the  beautiful  Comiche 
road  which  leads  to  Beauheu.  There 
is  a  good  Inn  at  Villefranche ;  but  we 
would  advise  travellers  to  lunch  or 
dine  at  old  Gianetta's  homely  Locanda, 
at  the  pretty  Httle  cove  of  St.  Jean,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Hos- 
pice, where  they  will  find  a  comfortable 
meal  and  a  good  bed,  should  they  desire 
to  prolong  their  stay.  A  new  Inn,  the 
Victoria,  of  greater  pretensions,  has 
been  lately  opened  near  to  St.  Jean. 

The  road  to  Villefranche  leaves  the 
Piazza  Vittorio  on  the  rt.,  and,  after 
passing  a  kind  of  &ubourg,  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  hiU  which  separates  the 
Bay  of  Nice  from  that  of  Villefranche. 
An  ascent  of  450  ft.  through  oHve 
groves  leads  to  the  summit  of  the  low 
neck  or  pass  called  the  Col  de  Ville- 
franche. Instead  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  Villefranche,  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  will  do  well  to  take  a  path 
on  the  rt.,  which  in  a  few  minutes  will 
bring  him  to  the  Fort  of  Montalban, 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  range  of 
Montboron,  which  separates  the  two 
bays,  and  from  which,  or  a  Httle  fur- 
ther S.  near  some  ruined  buildings,  he 
will  discover  the  whole  coast-hne  from 
near  S.  Remo,  on  theE.,passing  by  Men- 
tone,  Ventimiglia,  Monaco,  to  St.  Tro- 
pez,  on  the  W.  passing  by  Antibes,  the 
islands  of  St.  Marguerite,  the  mouth 
of  the  Var  and  its  low  delta.  The  Fort 
de  Montalban  commands  the  Bays  of 
Nice  and  Genoa,  and  from  its  height 
(950  ft.)  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Paghone,  Nice,  and   of 
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the  rich  diatrict  between  it  aud  the 
Var,  covered  with  one  continuous  olive 
finvst  extruding  to  the  foot  of  tho  lust 
■pure  of  tlio  Aifs.  Betuming  to  tlie 
Ctol  of  Tillefranthe,  an  eieellent,  well- 
managed  road  loads  to  the  pretty  town 
of  that  oamB,  which  from  its  eleMJinesi 
offiirs  a  striking  uontmet  with  the  older 
parts  of  Kico,  and  with  the  otlier  towns 
along  the  eea^-coiut.  Villafrnuca,  or 
Vill^ruttche,  owes  its  foundatioii  lo 
Ofaarlos  n.  of  Aiyoo,  King  of  Naples 
and  Count  of  Provence,  iu  the  13th 
centy.  It  is  near  the  head  of  a  moat 
loToly  land-locked  baj,  which  offers  a 
cecura  anehurase  Ibr  vessels  of  the 
largest  size-  B^ure  the  Government  of 
Fiedoiont  beoome  potsseseed  of  Oenon 
and  its  maritime  ti'Triloty,  VillcfrBnchB 
WH  the  nnval  arsenal  of  the  Honee  of 
Savo^f:  ii  contains  a  good  dock,  store- 
hoosBB,  &c-  \  but  since  then,  Qenoa, 
haring  become  the  great  naval  sta- 
Uon,  Tillofranchc  was  olmoet  ubim- 
doned  aa  a  naval  post.  Commanding 
the  doct  is  an  cit^naive  fbrtiiied  castle, 
and  a  LaKzaretto.  Though  so  close  to 
Bioethe  climate  ie  much  milder,  sfsrcelj 
erer  feeling  the  incouveideuce  of  the 
cutting  mistral,  or  of  the  bksts  bam 
the  snow-otpped  Alps.  Orftnge,  lemon, 
and  DBrouba  trees  tibauiid  in  its  teni- 
tai-y,  oud  its  beautiiul  gulf  is  not  only 
riot  in  fish  for  the  table,  but  fiimiahes 
a  very  ample  Geld  for  the  student 
in  zoolog;,  from  the  abundauce  and 
Tiirietj  of  \iA  marine  molluecub  and 
■oophjtcs;  indeed,  Villefranehe  will 
altvays  prove  the  best  locolit}'  for  the 
natandist  wisiiing  to  stndj  the  vai'itd 
soimals  of  the  MediUtrranean,  as  the 
Bshenucn  are  the  moat  espcrt,  and  fiir- 
niah  the  greaier  proportion  of  llsh  for 
t)ie  murket  at  Nice,  A  verv  beautiful 
road  leads  from  Nice  to  Beaulicn  along 
the  N.  side  of  the  baj,  on  a  ledge  over- 
hanging the  Mediterranean,  and  ijaseing 
tllrougliwoodsoforange-treea,  olivi'?,  cfl- 
rouba,  pistachio,  &c. :  at  tlie  distance  of 
about  a  nule  it  suddenlj  emcrgfs  on 
ttie  Bay  of  St.  Jean,  and  a  vevj  Mgree- 
'  le  path,  which  strikes  off  on  the  ri. 
i  atong  the  top  of  tlie  cliff,  will  carry 
''" — '  '  '0  the  small  village  of  St. 


Yillefranche,  which  will  enable  him  to  j 
cross  the  bay  to  Passable,  from,  which  a  J 
stony  path  across  the  i&thmus  leads  td  J 
the  same  village ;  but,  although  less  i 
fatiguing,  this  route  offi^rs  nothing  of 
the  beauty  or  interest  of  the  former.  St. 
Jean  consists  of  an  Tim  (Gionneta's), 
wlierc  a  fair  fish  dinner  may  always  ha 
had  J  and  while  this  is  preparing,  a  walk 
of  luklf  an  hour  will  brins  the  tourist 
to  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  penimuli,  , 
crowned  by  a  circular  fort,  at  the  fbot  cf 
wMcli  is  tlie  chapel  of  the  patron  sainl^, 
B  recluse,  who  dusi  in  the  tower  when 
he  was  here  iminnrod  in  the  6th  ceity. 
It  was  on  this  portion,  nailed  Fraxinet,  \ 
that  the  Saracens  established  them- 
selves, and  were  onlr  eipolled  in  the 
10th  ceuly.  In  the  'bay  between  Capfi 
St.  Ospiiio  and  Beaulieu,  oppoaita  t»  i 
St.  Jean,  is  the  Madrague  or  Tunny* 
fisheryofNioBjitiBinactivityfromEeb-  ^ 
ruary  until  the  antnmn,  and,  being  Ihs 
one  most  acccssihle  to  the  passing  tra- 
veller along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a 
visit ;  no  otiior  exists  until  we  arrive 
near  Genoa.  Instead  of  returning  by 
the  same  route,  let  the  tourist  tako  the 
path  S.  of  St.  Jean,  leading  to  the  light- 
house, along  the  E.  dechvity  ofMont 
Canferrat,  and  ahmg  the  "W.  Bideoftha 
wild  bay  des  Fosses ;  a  ditf^nt  path 
will  tafee  him  from  the  hghthouse  to 
Fassable,  where  boats  will  gen^iaUy  ba  , 
found  to  cany  him  across  the  bay  to  . 
Villefranehe  m  10  mhiutess  or  he 
will  Bud  a  pleasant  path  round  the 
head  of  the  bay,  amidst  olive  and 
oarouba  trees.  The  Httle  hay  of  Pass-  j 
able  is  by  some  ontiqunriea  sapposed 
to  be  the  Olivula  Portus  of  the  Ancient 
Itineraries. 


jwever  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  work  to  enter  info  details  on  dry 
icienttllc   subjects,    as   many   of  c 
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countrymen  during  their  Bojonm  at 
Kioe  may  be  disposed  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  interesting  geological 
features  of  the  country  around,  no  part 
of  it  is  better  calculated  to  show  the 
suocession  of  the  formations  which  enter 
into  its  structure  than  the  envu'ons  of 
Yillefranche  and  the  Peninsula  of  St. 
Hospice.  "  The  tourist,  on  leaving  the 
Faubourg  deViUefranohe,at  Nice,  begins 
to  aiscend  the  chain  of  Montboron,  which 
is  composed  of  highly  inclined  strata  of 
limestone  of  the  ooUtic  series,  probably 
of  the  age  of  our  great  oolite  of  the  West 
of  England,  and  of  the  coral  rag.  '  The 
CbAteauor  Fort  of  Montalbano  is  perched 
on  strata  changed  into  dolomite,  a  meta^ 
morphism  very  common  in  the  environs 
of  Nice,  the  effect  probably  of  the 
porphyritic  eruptions  of  the  chain  of 
Esl3«lles.  If  the  geologist,  before  ar- 
riving at  the.  Col,  at  a  small  oratory  or 
chapel,  will  turn  off  to  the  1.,  the  path 
will  lead  him  to  a  ravine  excavated  in 
the  gypsum,  which  is  evidently  a  part 
of  the  ooHtic  series,  although  its  origin 
as  a  metamorphic  rock  (produced  by 
the  action  of  sulphureous  emanations 
on  the  limestone)  is  probably  posterior 
to  the  deposit  of  the  cretaceous  forma- 
tion, and  even  of  the  eocene  beds.  At 
the  Col  de  ViQefiranche  the  green  beds 
of  the  cretaceous  rock  lie  on  the  dolo- 
mite. On  arriving  near  Villefranche, 
let  the  pedestrian  take  the  road  on  the 
L  to  BeauHeu,  and,  rounding  the  N. 
side  of  the  bay,  he  will  soon  find  him- 
self on  the  same  rocks  of  the  cretaceous 
^stem  as  he  had  seen  at  the  Col  do 
villefranche;  before  arriving  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  two  bays,  these  latter  are 
covered  by  a  quaternary  deposit  contain- 
ing shells  still  Uving  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  continues  to  the 
escarpment  of  the  bay  of  Beaulieu, 
where  it  attains  an  elevation  of  50  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Having 
reached  this  point,  let  liim  dt^scend 
the  escarpment  to  the  thick  bed  of 
seaweed  which  covers  tins  part  of  the 
beach,  and  he  will  find  imder  the 
quaternary  deposit  a  cliff  of  inclined 
strata  of  sandy  marls   aboimding  in 


Foramin^ercBf  and  farther  S.  of  nummu- 
lUe«  and  other  well'characterised  fossils 
of  the  Eocene  period;  following  the 
sea-beach  at  the  foot  of  the  escarp* 
ment,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  large 
collection  of  fossils*  This  Eocenic  de- 
posit, here  very  limited  in  extent,  Hes  on 
the  cretaceous  rocks  in  a  kind  oi  gorge, 
the  latter  reappearing  in  the  Baie  des 
Fourmis,  where  it  contains  numerous 
fossils,  amongst  others  the  Exogyra 
Haliotidea  in  great  abundance ;  and  in 
the  ledge  of  inclined  beds  which  form 
the  N.  side  of  the  little  Bay  of  St.  Jean, 
millions  of  that  most  characteristic  shell 
of  the  upper  chalk,  the  Gryphsea  co- 
lumba,  with  Spatangi,  &c.  These  cre- 
taceous beds  form  the  whole  of  the 
small  peninsula  of  St.  Hospice,  and 
may  be  seen  resting  on  the  oolitic  ones 
behind  the  village  of  St.  Jean.  From 
the  latter  place  let  the  geologist  take 
the  path  leading  to  the  Baie  des  Fosses, 
and  following  its  "W.  side  he  wiU  dis- 
cover successively  the  lower  beds  of 
the  Neocomian  series,  with  Nautilus 
pseudo-elegans,  Belemnites  dilatatus. 
Ammonites  intermedius,  &c. ;  and  be- 
neath a  compact  limestone,  wliich  pro- 
bably represents  our  Enghsh  Portland 
beds,  resting  on  the  coml  rag  full  of 
madrepores,  and  which  forms  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  lighthouse  stands,  the  Mont 
Canferrat  as  far  as  the  small  Bay  of 
Passable,  the  bareness  and  aridity  of 
which  contrast  so  singularly  Tvith  the 
richly  wooded  region  situated  upon  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks." 


Geological  Excuesion  to  La  Tei- 

KITE,   DeAP,   and  PaLLAEEA. 

"  This  excursion  may  be  made  easily 
in  a  carriage,  as  the  j^rincipal  points  of 
interest  lie  close  to  the  high  post-road 
leading  from  Nice  to  Turin.  Following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Paglionc,  the  road  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  Mont  Tinaigrier, 
and  Mont  Gros,  formed  of  Jurassic  hme- 
stones,as  far  as  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
du  Bon  Voyage,  where  the  PagUone 
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bands  to  Ibe  N.E.,  and  fivm  vUcli  to  Clio 
village  of  LoTriiiite  we  pnsB  over  the  cib- 
taoBoua  a;»Urm.  Tliid  village  is  at  the  W. 
eitFBmitf  of  a  Und  oC  idand  of  Ploo- 
iwnio  msrlti,  extending  for  a,  short  dig- 
tsdoe  on  eit^m-  side  of  t)ie  torrent  of 
Ihe  Al&gnan,  and  ofTers  pei^haps  the  best 
pomt  in  llie  environs  of  Nioo  for  studj- 
mg  this  modern  marine  depoeit.  After 
laaying  L»  Trinity  the  road  continuM 
tor  about  2  m.  further  to  the  vilhwe  of 
Drap,  atil!  on  tlio  crctaccoua  or  Noo- 
Oomian  heile,  which  about  the  latter 
'  villaeB  contain  a  great  variety  of  our 
Bugu&h  gr^ensaud  fouailB,  Continuing 
^ong  the  bunks  of  the  Pagbone,  we  at 
length  Teach  FallitFeB,  a  short  distsnot 
on  the  r1.,  in  the  environa  of  whieb 
mboimd  fossils  of  the  Eocene  period,  of 
I  nearly  400  epeciea  have  been 
ted,  and  described  in  Signor  J3el- 
fB  wotk  on  the  '  Fosaila  of  Nice.' " 


There  nrc  several  modes  ofperfor 
this  JouniL-y  :  with,  post-horics  it  may 
builoneiu  2  days,  but  more  oomfortably 
ing  not  very  ourly,  Mentono, 

good  iniia,    may    be 

' '    Savona  tbu  se- 


Ci  lliei-e   lire 
ed  the  tot  r 


oond,  and  Oenoa  eoAj  on  the  third. 
Vetturini  generally  einjiloy  31  daja,  , 
sleeping  at  Ueiitoue,  Oneglis,  Bod 
Savona  ;  this  is  by  &f  the  most  eonvs< 
nient  way  for  families,  tlie  charge  for  a. 
carriage  with  i  horses  being  from  19  i 
to  16  napoleau.  2  good  diligence* 
etart  daily,  morning  and  evening,  per- 
formbig  the  journey  in  26  honra. 
SteaEuers  sail  twice  a  week  from  NiMj 
bnt  as  tliey  ore  emull,  pcrfomaing  iha 
voynge  by  night,  nnd  seldom  employing 
less  than  15  Imurs,  and  with  urea  . 
nearly  as  high  as  by  the  diligences,  the 
former  mode  of  conveyance  ia  infnilejj 
preterable  for  those  not  pressed  for  timm 

Leaving  Nice  by  the  PiosEa  Tit> 
torio  and  the  fine  alley  of  plane-treei 
whicli  leads  also  to  the  road  of  the 
Col  di  Tonda  and  Turin,  the  road  soon 
conuuences  to  rise,  and  for  the  neit  10 
itiiles  is  one  continuous  aacent ;  thi« 
route,  which  has  replaced  the  once  dMl" 
gerous  Comiohe,  was  commeneed  b]i' 
the  French,  who,  before  the  fkll  ol 
Napoleon,  carried  it  nearly  to  Venti-  ■ 
niiglia,from  whiohithasbi'encompleted  ' 
by  tlie  Sardinian  government  to  Genoa, 
under  circumstances  of  great  engineer-  i 
ing  dilBonlties.  The  views  during  thfl 
ascent  to  TurVia  are  Teiy  fine,  especial^ 
over  the  subjaoeut  lovely  Ijays  of  Ville- 
&anche,  St.  Jean,  Beaulieu,  and  the  | 
village,  with  its  castle  on  a  bigb  pea]^  i 
of  Esa.  Tlie  road  attains  its  greatftt- 
elevalion  (3100  ft,)  2  m.  before  reaehuig 
Turb'ia:  soon  after  passing  a  column  < 
oil  the  road-side,  called  the  Coloniia  del  -< 
m,  fi-om  its  having  been  erected  to 
cominomorate  the  visit  of  one  of  the 
late  kings  of  Sardinia,  a  road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  leading  to  the  sanctuary  of  La 
Madonna  diil  Laghetto,  in  a  romantic  , 
valley  at  the  foot  of  MontQ  Sembola, 
and  tlirough  which  the  branch  of  tha 
Via  Aurehtt  passed  between  Turb'ui 
and  Cimies  i  several  remains  of  BoiuBn  i 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  here- 
abouts ;  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Milv 
linrium,  now  preserved  in  the  library, 
at  Nice,  marking  the  ucv  mile,  i 
verv  grndunl  descent  brings  us  to 

18  Ml   Turbiu,  a  village   at  an 
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vation  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea, 
upon  a  col  or  saddleback  between  two 
limestone  peaks.  Turbia,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Trophffia,  is  celebrated  for 
the  GDropheea  Augusti,  which  stands 
dose  to  and  S.  of  the  village;  and 
was  probably  a  Boman  station  on  the 
branch  of  the  Via  AureUa  called  Julia^ 
from  having  been  continued  from  Tus- 
cany to  Aries  by  Augustus.  The 
Trophsea  Augusti  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus, and  may  be  considered  as 
marking  the  limit  between  Liguria 
and  Ghiul ;  it  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins : 
the  'medieeval  tower  by  which  it  is 
surmounted  forms  a  remarkable  object 
in  the  landscape.  Of  the  Boman 
construction  only  the  basement  re- 
mains, which  offers  some  fine  blocks 
of  quadrilateral  masonry,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  surmounted 
by  suooessive  stories,  tapering  to  a 
point,  decorated  with  sculptures  and 
statues  like  some  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  on  the  Yia  Appia.  On 
this  basement  was  an  inscription  com- 
memorating the  victories  of  Augustus 
over  the  Alpine  tribes,  of  which  only 
some  detached  fragments  have  been  dis- 
covered :  one  contains  the  letters  RVM- 
PILI,  forming  part  of  the  name  of  one 
of  the  vanquished  tribes  (Trumpili), 
which  is  recorded  in  Pliny's  description. 
It  is  not  knownat  what  period  the  Gothic 
tower  which  surmounts  the  Trophaea 
Augusti  was  erected,  but  it  long  served 
as  a  mountain  fastness,  and  was  reduced 
to  its  present  dilapidated  state  in  the 
17th  century  by  the  Mardchal  de  Villars, 
who  blew  it  up,  thus  destroying  what 
maQ  and  17  centuries  had  spared,  at 
the  instigation  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ally, 
the  Prince  of  Monaco.  In  some  of  the 
itineraries  Turbla  is  assigned  as  the 
limit  or  boimdary  between  Italy  and 
Gb,ul,  and  is  certainly  naturally  so, 
being  placed  on  the  pass  over  the 
most  inaccessible  spur  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  wliich  descends  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  round 
the  base  of  which  neither  the  ancient 
nor  modem  rulers  of  Italy  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  line  of  communi- 


cation. Leaving  Turbla  the  road  con- 
stantly descends.  Soon  after  emerging 
from  the  village  a  splendid  view,  em- 
bracing Monaco,  Mentone,  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  opens,  and  a  road 
branches  off  to  the  former  town,  but  with 
so  rapid  a  descent  as  to  be  only  suited 
for  mules  or  pedestrians,  the  traveller 
who  may  wish  to  reach  Monaco  by 
carriage  being  obUged  to  go  round  by 
Mentone. 

MonacOf  the  capital  of  the  smallest 
European  monarchy,  is  now  reduced  to 
the  town  itself  and  to  a  very  small  ter- 
ritory near  the  promontory  on  which  it 
stands :  seen  from  the  N.  it  presents  a 
good  appearance,  siurounded  by  forti- 
fications, and  fiianked  with  batteries 
commanding  its  httle  bay ;  indeed  the 
view  as  you  look  down  upon  the  town, 
with  its  fortifications,  towers,  and  quiet 
port,  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  Monaco 
contains  a  population  of  about  1500 
souls,  and  is  the  only  part  of  its  prince's 
donunions  over  wliich  he  still  retains 
any  authority :  his  flag,  a  sliield,  en  echi- 
quier,  supported  by  two  monks,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  name  of  Monaco  (Monachus), 
may  be  seen  floating  over  its  half-ruined 
castle.  The  town  is  garrisoned  by 
French  soldiers. 

The  principality  of  Monaco  embraced 
the  towns  and  territory  of  Mentone 
and  Roccabruna :  its  history  is  ob- 
scure ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
one  of  those  allodial  domains  which 
escaped  feudaUzation  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  over  which  the  Emperor  had 
no  authority;  we  find  one  Carlo  Gri- 
maldi  in  possession  of  this  Httle  sove- 
reignty in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
tmy,  but  this  seems  only  to  have  been  an 
Imperial  restitution,  for  the  dominion 
appears  to  have  been  granted  as  early  as 
the  10th  century  to  one  of  his  ancestors 
by  the  Emperor  OthO,  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens 
from  Provence  and  this  part  of  Liguria. 
The  reigning  family  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line  in  1731,  in  the  person 
of  Antonio  Grimaldi,  whose  only 
daughter  married  into  the  French 
family  of  Thorigny,  and  from  whom 
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t  Frmce  of  Monaco,  Cliarlea 
r6,  of  llie  Untignan  fimdly,  and 
iw  HSBiuued  the  name  tmd  arms 
e  Orimaldts,  is  dBacendeil     Con- 


g  really  the  kgitimate  heir !  by 

Q»  eiBrtionB,  hower^,  of  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand Ms  title  was  acknowledged 
at  the  Congress  of  TismiB, 


femiliea  of  Genoa,  also  now  eitind;  in 
the  male  line,  and  the  principality 
pieced  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  as  suzerain.  In  1848 
Che  LnhabitiLDta  of  Mentone  and  Boc- 
eabnma,  who  had  much  to  complain 
of  OiB  eiaetiona  and  roisgovernment 
at  this  petty  aoTercign,  annexed  Ihem- 
aAvca  to  the  Sardinian  numareliy, 
which  was  Bubsequently  conQmied  by 
a  decTDs  of  King  Charles  Albi'rt,  and 
bj  placing  Fie^onlese  garrisons  at 
Mentaae  and  Monaco.  An  attempt 
of  Ihe  late  prince  to  re-establish  hla 
■ntftority  at  Mentone,  in  1B54,  n-aa 
iBt  br  bis  expnlaion.  France  has 
atepped  iutc  Sarditua's  shoes  as  regards 
the  principality,  and  this  pcttj  botb- 
Ndgn  is  allowed  to  exercise  a  certain 
aatiiority  at  Monaco  alone. 

The  tonn  of  Monaco  covers  a  coa- 
sidraiblB  Bitent  of  ground.  In  tha 
oantre  is  a  large  pliice  iFarnies  and  the 
PHnoe's  palace.  The  plaeo  is  of  remote 
antiquity,  ite  foiiiidnlioii  bi'ing  nttri- 
bated  by  some  writers  to  the  Greeks, 
*Tea  to  Hercules,  who  undertook  acv  oral 
tB  of  Liguria;  it 
1  as  the  Monceci 
is  noticed  in  tliD  Antonine 
Itinerary,  under  the  name  of  PortuB 
"*■  Tilia  Monceci.  Lncan  gives  an  ac- 
'■e  description  of  its  situation  : — 


c 


.  fortified  by  Loua  ilV. 
I  proti'ge,  the  duke;  the  works 
V  falling  into  ruin. 


n  the  L  the 


framTnrl 

from  the  former  ■ 

yillago  of  Roccttbruna,  one  of  the  former 

posseBsions  of  the  Frince  of  Monaco, 

perched  upon  a  mass  of  tertiary  breccia, 

of  which  two  targe  pyramids  are  scan 

Btanding  amongst  the  honscs  of   the 

village ;  there  are  remains   of  an  old 

castle  and  of  some  mediisTal  towers  and 

walls.  I 

All  tliis  part  of  the  countrf  is  highhi    , 
romantic ;  everj'  inch  of  ground  copabJil  i 
of  cultivatian  is  attended  to ;  giguitia  ] 
olives  rise  to  a  considerable  height  oK   { 
the  mountain  sides,  and  MentOne  is  »p- 
proaohed  by  a  handsome  alley  of  plaue- 
trces,  on  the  1.  of  which,  before  enter- 
ing the  town,  one  of  the  ducal  retd- 
deiices  is  passed. 

13  ML  Mentone.  (/km  .-  E6tel  Tic- 
toria,    a  now  and  cicelhmt  hotel,   OH    I 
entering   the   town  from   Nice  i    the   * 
Hfltel  de  Turin,  much  improved,  with 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea  ;  the  Pension 
AnglaJee,  kept  by  Cierioi,  is  well  spoken 
of;     the    Hfltel    de   Londres,    newly 
opened   by  DuggL)    Mentone  will  be 
foond  the  beat  reutiag-place  for  the  first 
night  on  lesTing  Sice.    This  little  city, 
of  6000  Inhab.,  is  sitiutcd  in  a  fW-  ] 
tile  distriot,  a;nd  caniee  on  a  large  trade  J 
in  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  the  produce  of  T. 
its  territory.     It  has  a  clean,  neat  ap- 
pearance, and  a  look  of  more  prosperity 
and  comfort  than  most  of  the  towns 
of  the   Riviora.    French   is  generally 
spoken  here,  and  the  traveller,  on  ar- 
nviue  from  the  side  of  Qenoa,  will 
see  the  sign-boards  for  the  first  time 
in  that  languaoe.   On  the  hill  above  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  wbIIb  i 
at  a  short  distance,  under  the  Cape   ^ 
Marline,  is  its  littli>  port,  rcsorl«d  to  by  ^ 
the  coasters  employed  in  carrfing   oK  'i 
its  produce.    The  climate  ofMentonB'I 
is  one  of  the  mildest  on  the  Liguriaa  I 
seabord,  and  perhaps  better  calculated  1 
for  invalids  than  Kice,  as  tlie  H.  wind,  J 
or  mistral,  is  seldom  felt.     It   is  su^-  1 
rounded  by  gardonsof  lemonimdoliTO-  T 
trees,  the  former  blossomiDgdmTngth*  I 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  Of  late  Men- 
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Sect.  n. 


tone  has  become  a  fEiyourite  residence 
for  invalids,  and  numerous  villas  in  the 
vicinity  and  houses  in  the  town  have 
been  fitted  up  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Hitherto  it  has  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  more  econo- 
mical than  Nice.  The  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  performed  in  a 
house  near  the  H6tel  Victoria  on  Sun- 
days and  Wednesdays,  by  the  resident 
olergjrman,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Morgan.  Dr. 
Bottmi  is  recommended  as  a  good  phy- 
sician here.  Dr.  Berryer,  son  of  the 
celebrated  French  Advocate,  practices 
homoeopathy.  A  good  road  (5  m.) 
leads  from  Mentone  to  Monaco,  and 
forms  a  very  agreeable  drive.  Mentone 
being  a  part  of  the  territory  lately  ceded 
by  Sardinia  to  France,  it  is  now  the 
frontier  custom-house  station,  where 
luggage  is  examined  on  coming  from 
G^oa. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mentone  we  enter 
the  Sardinian  territory ;  the  road  passes 
near  to  St.  Louis ;  the  Sardinian  Cus- 
tom-house is  in  the  valley  of  Q-aravan, 
near  the  latter  place ;  a  steep  ascent 
leading  from  the  plain  to 

11  £1.  Ventimiglia  {Inn :  the  Croce 
di  Malta,  an  indifferent  Italian  locanda), 
the  ancient  Albium  Intermelium,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Intermelians,  a,Ligu- 
rian  tribe.  From  its  position  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  commanding  the  road 
along  the  sea-coast,  VentimigUa  was  an 
important  military  position,  and  its 
possession  much  contested  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  by  the  G^enoese,  the  Counts  of 
Provence,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy. 
Before  the  French  Revolution  it  formed 
the  frontier  town  of  Piedmont  on  the 
side  of  Genoa.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  boasts  of  having  had  S.  Bar- 
nabas for  its  first  bishop.  The  Ca- 
thedral has  been  much  modernized 
in  the  inferior  j  the  principal  entrance 
and  some  parts  inside  present  good 
specimens  of  the  GFotliic  pecuHar  to 
the  churches  of  the  Riviera.  In  the 
ch.  of  S.  Michel  are  two  Roman  mile- 
stones foimd  here,  one  bearing  the 
number  dxc,  and  inscriptions  of  Au- 
gustus and  Antoninus  Pius.     Above 


the  town  is  a  castle  strongly  fortified, 
which,  with  the  approaches  on  the 
eastern  side,  have  been  recently  re- 
paired and  greatly  strengthened,  con- 
stituting the  principal  strongliold 
between  Nice  and  Genoa.  Several 
Roman  inscriptions  found  here  are 
built  into  the  waUs  of  the  cathedral 
and  of  other  pubUc  edifices.  A  very 
steep  and  dangerous  descent  from  the 
square  before  the  cathedral  leads  to 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Genoa,  a  short 
way  beyond  which  the  river  Roya  is 
crossed  on  a  long  bridge,  the  arches 
of  which  having  been  frequently  earned 
away  have  been  i*eplaced  by  wooden 
ones.  A  sandy  fiat  is  now  traversed,  in 
wliich  runs  the  river  Nervia,  over  wliich 
a  new  elegant  stone  bridge  of  3  arches 
has  been  lately  built,  approached  by  an 
elevated  causeway.  N.  of  VentimigHa 
is  the  Monte  Appio,  one  of  the  prmci- 
pal  spurs  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  Upon 
one  of  its  heights  stands  a  castle  con- 
sisting of  2  towers,  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  construction.  At  5  m.  from  the 
road,  up  the  valley  of  the  Nervia,  is  thfe 
castle  of  Dolce  Acqua,  a  fine  feudal 
relic  ;  and  on  one  of  the  heights  above 
the  same  valley  may  be  seen  the  vil- 
lage of  PerinaldOf  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  astronomer,  Gian  Domenico 
Cassini,  and  of  Monaldi,  his  nephew, 
also  eminent  in  the  same  branch  of 
science.  A  flat  sandy  plain,  formed  by 
the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  sand- 
stone (tertiary)  hills  which  extend  from 
Ventimiglia,  is  followed  nearly  as  far 
as  Bordighera.  Here  the  date-palm 
is  extensively  cultivated,  the  nature  of 
the  soil  being  particularly  suited  for 
that  semi-tropical  plant.  These  trees 
give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the  country 
around :  they  form  gi'oups  of  quite  a 
tropical  character,  and  most  of  them 
will  be  seen  bound  up  or  swathed  at 
their  summits  in  order  to  exclude  the 
light,  so  as  to  prevent  their  leaves  be- 
coming green,  as  tliis  palm  is  cultivated 
here  exclusively  for  its  leaves,  used  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  on  the 
Sunday  before  Easter,  hence  denomi- 
nated Palm  Sunday.     They  ai*e  sent  in 


Steft'  ij; — '8t.  Jtefno — Porto  3faurmo. 


^^HLe   quan 

^Pv3  the  iuhabi 

^"  lUBB  tLa  privilege  of  fiuTUBliing  them  to 
the  Chapter  of  St.  Petec'a,  where  tliey 
SI'S  difltributed  iu  such  large  nuinburs 
bj  the  Pope.  Tliis  exelueive  right  is 
said  to  have  bean  aocorded  b;  Sixtus  V, 
to  revmnl  the  Ingenious  su^eetion  of 
a  Btulor  irom  tbu  place,  duriag  the 
CToction.  of  the  great  obeliBk  of  tlio 
Vatican,  who,  BoBJng  oJl  efforts  uae- 
less  to  raise  the  column  when  it- had 


the  dpsiroJ  effect,  well  known 
aa^oring  people,  was  instflotlj-  pro- 
OKPed,  Q?  Bhortcniug  them.  BOTdiglieru 
it  situaled  on  the  dcclivitj  of  tlie  ninge 
tBrminating  in  tlie  promontoij  of  Capo 
di  S.  Ampoglio.  It  onee  coustituted, 
with  the  odjoioina  districts  of  San 
Biagio,  Soldano,  TuJebona,  aud  Sasso,  a 
republic  independent  in  some  degree  of 
Qtmoa,  but  under  ita  protetJtion.  A 
delightful  drtie  along  tho  coast  lutds 

17  kiL  SI.  Semo  (Jnn.-  La  Pahna,  in 
tbe  Lower  Town,  improved),  a  hu'ge 
and  flouriBhing  town  of  11,000  InhabT 
and  oliiof  pla^  of  the  province.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  dHCliritj'  dea- 
oendiiig  t^  tho  sea-aliore,  covered  bj  a 
Uadk  wood  of  olive-trees.  Eiuept  the 
post-Tood,  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  the 
>troets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  steep. 
The  principal  ohurch  la  very  ancient, 
and  of  the  ordinary  Gothic  atjie  of  the 
country.  St.  Bemo  la  pcrhapa  tlul  mild- 
mt  situatiau  on  all  tho  Hiviera.  Here 
palms,  lemon  and  orange  trees  grow  with 
the  greatest  luiuriBiico ;  and  the  &tiit  of 
ite-paloi  nhnoBt  attains  maturity. 
,,f)a  the  outsldrta  of  the  town  arc  several 
planted  with  palms,  and  during 
aaon  the  travellBr  will  not 
tho  odoriferous  effect  of 
^te  oraDse  aud  jessajnino  ffoirei's  m  he 
poasos  through.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  Biviera  to  which  Ariosto's  doscrip^ 
tion  of  the  voyage  of  the  traitor  Qan  di 
UnganiD  from  Itfarseilles  can  better 
jbpV  (**"»'"  "^  OrlaadQ  Farioio, 
■*-•    l,at.  71)i— 


^^^udflns] 

■Bfitore 
V^oran, 


^P 


nay  bo  made,  on  leBT>., 
he  ah.  of  La  MadonnH  ' 


An  escnraioD 

ing  8.  Kemo,  tc -,  —.  __ „ 

df Ua  Quardia  on  the  Capo  Verde,  &OBk  j 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  pancromioi* 
view  of  the  coaat.  The  high-road  «>a»* 
tinucs  along  the  beach  through  Annft(i  ] 
with  an  old  square  castlo  before  entering  j 
the  Filkge,  to  Kiva,  2  m.  before  reaching  3 
which  the  dangerous  torrent  of  A  i 
Taggia  ia  (vosaed  by  a  handsome  nM^^ 
brit^e.  Tlie  Tillage  of  Toegia  is  sooK  , 
on  a  height  to  the  1.  higher  up  Ihri'J 
valler,  to  I 

13"kil.  Saa  Sisfaao  al  3Iare,  aflshing^S 
villag<)  lying  along  the  beaob,  on  whicbAj 
heavy  surf  generally  breaks.  Lookiiw* 
back  towards  Capo  Verde  the  view  lil 
very  pleasing.  i 

SanLuremo,  a  small  town  with  it«* 
ch.  on  alow  point,  backed  byroundrf.J 
lulla,  covered  with  olive-trees.    VineiJ 
are  grown  in  the  plain,  which  an 
to  produce  a  bwcbC  wine  something  li 
OyprUB,  and  nearly  equal  to  it.    A  gi 
dual  ascent  leads  from  the  sea-shore  i^ 
the  promontory,  on  wliich  stands 

Porto  Manriaa.  (Itm.-  Hfitel  Sx^ 
Oomraeruo,  tolerable.)  The  town  it. 
upon  a  Mil  on  the  rt.,  the  posl-roacl 
running  below  over  a  kind  of  neck  of 
land,  tlie  lowest  part  of  tliepromontorr  j 
that  separates  the  bays  of  Oiieglis  and;; 
S.  Stclkno.  P.  Maurizio  ii 
the  moat  characteristie  t«wiia  ot  ^ 


me  <S 
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Eiviera,  standing  on  a  high,  promon- 
tory projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and 
overlooking  its  little  tranquil  port, 
generally  crowded  with  the  picturesque 
ooasting-yessels  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  centre  is  a  lofty  ch.  painted  in 
brilliant  colours,  whilst  towards  the  N. 
noble  mountains  form  the  background. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Maurizio 
produces  much  oil,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  this  and  in  other  agricultural 
produce  is  carried  on  &om  it.  2  m. 
fjEurther  we  arrive  at 

15  kil.  Oneglia,  (Inn :  Hdtel  Vic- 
toria; clean  and  comfortable.)  Oneglia 
is  a  good  halting-place  for  the  night ; 
it .  is  about  half  way  between  G-enoa 
and  Nice.  The  town  was  bombarded 
and  burnt  by  the  French  under  Ad- 
miral Truguet  in  1792.  Andrea  Doria, 
the  great  G-enoese  admiral,  was  bom 
here  in  1468.  Here,  in  the  autumn, 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  often  seen 
hung  with  the  inflated  pigs'  skins  in 
which  the  wine  is  kept.  A  fine  sus- 
pension-bridge, with  the  piers  which 
support  the  chains  of  white  marble,  has 
been  thrown  across  the  Impero  tor- 
rent, and  forms  a  noble  addition  to  the 
approach  to  the  town.  A  toll  of  2J  firs, 
is  paid  on  crossing  it.  (For  the  roads 
from  Oneglia  to  Turin  see  Btes.  9  and 
10.) 

From  Oneglia  the  road  becomes 
very  beautiful ;  far  and  near  the  land- 
scape is  dotted  with  bright  towns  and 
villages.  In  one  part  you  descend 
into  the  valley  of  Diano,  celebrated 
for  its  growth  both  of  olives  and 
vines. 

Diano  Marina,  as  its  name  imports, 
upon  the  shore,  and  through  which  the 
road  passes.  Diana  Calderina  and 
Diano  Castello  are  upon  the  hills  on 
thel. 

Ceroo, 

Cross  the  Merula^  a  sluggish  stream, 
which  often  swamps  and  floods  the 
neighbouring  valley.  The  country  is 
unhealthy,  and  consequently  not  well 
peopled.  About  a  mile  onward  is 
tiie  haunted  Castle  of  Andora,  a  ruin. 
Here,  it  is  said,  a  papal  Nuncio  was 
murdered ;  and  the  curse  pronounced 


in  consequence  is  the  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  adjoining  territory. 

2  m.  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Merula 
the  Capo  delle  Mele  advances  boldly 
into  the  sea.  This  cape  divides  the 
Riviera  di  Ponente  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  aspect  of  the  coast 
changes.  There  is  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  the  crops, 
p£ui;icularly  of  the  oHve,  of  wliich  the 
oil  is  of  an  inferior  quahty. 

From  the  Capo  delle  Mele  to  the 
Capo  di  Santa  Croce  the  coast  encircles 
a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  shores  of  wliich 
are  the  towns  of 

Laigtieglia  and 

22  kil.  Alassio.  (An  extra  horse 
from  Oneglia  to  Alassio  and  vice  versa 
all  the  year.  Inns :  Hdtel  de  la  belle 
Italic,  clean  and  comfortable  — 1854; 
Albergo  Reale ;  Albergo  della  Posta.) 
The  road  runs  through  both  of  these 
towns.  Both  are  places  of  much 
commercial  activity.  The  inhabitants 
are  excellent  sailors.  Alassio  has  6500 
Inhab.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
fix>m  Alassia,  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  the  Great,  who  fled  to  the  forests 
in  this  part  of  the  Riviera  with  her  be- 
trothed Aleramo,  where  they  hved  after 
the  fashion  of  Lord  Richard  and  Ahce 
Brand. 

On  rounding  Cape  Santa  Croce 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  island  of 
Gallinaria,  The  name  of  this  island 
is  said  by  Yarro  and  Columella  to 
have  arisen  from  its  containing  a  par? 
ticular  species  of  the  fowls  now 
called  domestic,  or,  according  to  an- 
other explanation  mentioned  by  the 
first  of  these  writers,  from  fowls  having 
been  left  here  by  some  navigators, 
which  so  multiplied  as  to  overrun  the 
island. 

Enter  the  beautiful  valley  oi  Albenga, 
splendid  in  its  varied  vegetation  and 
rich  cultivation.  It  is  watered  by  the 
river  Centa,  one  of  the  few  streams  of 
the  Riviera  which  are  perennial.  This 
valley  contains  many  pleasant  villages. 
In  one,  Dttsignano,  Madame  de  G^nlis 
Hved  some  time,  and  she  considered 
the  valley  as  a  perfect  Arcadia.  The 
vines  are  often    allowed  to  hang  in 


&nti 


featoona  from  tha  traoa,  a  pniotioe 
which,  whenever  it  preriula,  iuijiruves 
1^  landscape  at  the  expeoBD  of  the 
liquor.  The  female  peasantrf  arrange 
tteir  hair  with  much  tasti',  uauslty  add- 
ing small  bundles  of  natural  flowers. 

LusigDono  is  2  m.  &om  Sna  I'edele, 
which  poBBessea  a  ruined  feudal  castle. 
Bo  does  VillanuiHia,  situated  at  the  con- 
flnence  of  the  torrents  bj  which  tha 
&ntn  ia  formed. 

After  poBBuig  oTHT  a  marshy  plain, 
[oently  overliowed  by  the  Lerone, 
I  of  these  torriiuts,  you  reach 

efarlenda.  Tlie  diuroli  of  tliia  scv 
itered  spot  eoutains  some  good 
PBintinjjs.  The  martyrdom  of  St. 
SraamuB  (!f.  Foutdn)  ia  a  fine  com- 

Csition,  though  the  subject  is  ao 
rrible  as  to  render  it  almost  dia- 
gnating.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  be- 
tween St.  Benedict  and  St.  Maur 
{Domesieihitio),  pnintfld  with  great  de- 
licaity  and  Bweetnoaa.  It  was  intended 
to  remove  this  piunting  to  Paris.  More 
teeently,  the  curate,  and  what  we  should 
obU  the  vestry,  were  in  treaty  to  dis- 
pose of  it  for  20,000  francs,  witli 
whii-h  ther  intendwi  to  purchase  an 
n'gan,  and  otherwise  to  embellish  the 
diurch,  but  the  peaaantry  rose  m  masse 
and  prevented  the  completian  of  the 
bargain.  Alter  this  excursion  out  of 
the  main  road,  we  must  return  to 

7  HI.  Albeaffa  {Irms  :  Albergo  delia 
Fosta,  said  to  be  late^  improved ; 
Albergo  d'ltalia,  tolerable,  but  rather 
dirty),  a  city,  the  "eapoluogo"  of 
the  province,  and  containing  nearly 
6O00  Inliab.  Both  within  and  with- 
out, the  asjwct  of  this  ancient  metro- 
polis of  a  repubUu  whioh  was  of 
anfficient  importance  to  bo  courted  as 
an  sllj  by  Carthage  ia  verr  striking. 
Three  topj  lofty  towers,  besides  iiieny 
■mailer  BtructureB  of  tbo  same  nature, 
frown  over  its  narrow  streets  in  all 
Ihe  stemneas  of  the  feudal  ages.  Of 
these,  the  lollieat  is  that  oalled  the 
Torre  del  Marehese  Malespina,  in  front 
of  which,  at  the  basement,  are  three 
fine  statues  of  lions  ooucliaut.  The 
the  Turre  dei  Chielft.  The 
inncied  to  the  Caea  del  Cora- 
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I.  Theso  towers  derive  much 
effect  from  their  bold  maohieo-  , 
lations  Btid  battlements,  the  poculioR 
foitures  of  Italion  oaBtoUated  srchi- 
leeture,  and  of  which  these  are  the 
ilrst  eiamples  whieh  the  traveller  will 
ace  on  this  road.  They  liave  tha  as- 
pect of  castles  of  romance ;  mul  hem 
Madame  de  Qcnlia  hu  localized  her 
atoi7  of  the  Duchess  of  Cerifelco,  iov^ 
mured  nine  long  years  in  a  dongeon  by 
her  barbarous  husband- 

Tlie  cathedral  is  an  ancient  Qothiff 
tnulding  :  over  the  doorways  are  loiait 
baa-relicfs  in  a  singular  style,  exhi« 
biting  runic  knots  and  imagery  not  uii-< 
lite  what  are  found  on  the  runic  pillan 
of  Penrith  or  Bewcastle.  The  interio^ 
is  modernised.  The  baptistel;  ia  sigt 
octangular  building,  supported  withnt 
by  Corinthian  piUu^  and  supposed  Ut. 
hare  been  a  heathen  temple.  It  ooni' 
tains  early  Christian  mosaics,  with  % 
curious  recessed  monument  enolosiiuj! 
a  sarcophagus.  Many  unquestionabS 
Itoman  antiquities,  however,  have  heeOf 
discovered  in  and  about  Albmga ;  ait(t' 
the  "  Fonte  Lvsga,"  at  the  diatsnoe  a^ 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  of  Bomsll* 
constroetion,  at  least  in  the  piers.  I6 
woa  built  by  the  Emperor  Honoriu*. 
Albcuga  is  ono  of  the  unhealthy  spotV 
of  the  Riviera.  The  frequent  inundBi^ 
tiona  of  the  Cents  rendered  the  gronn(W 
about  it  marshy ;  and  the  inBalnbril 
was  increased  by  the  nuraerous  flr~ 
steeping  grounds.  "Hsi  iaeeiB 
Albonga,"  You  Have  an  Alheaffa /iie^  i 
is  a  proverbial  espresaion,  addressed  to  | 
those  who  loo^  out  of  sorts,  or  out  ot^ 
condition.  This  insalubrity  has,  how* 
erar,  recently+ieen  diminished  by  drain-i' 
iiig ;  and  the  stceping-grounda  are  now , 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eeftj  1 
and   are   at    some   distance  from  th*| 

Albenga  was  occupied  by  tha  French 
in  1794,  and  became  the  centre  of  thejl 
militaty  operationa ;  and  in 
Napoleon  made  it  liis  head-q 
Durine  this  period  the  adjoining  oo 
try  Biffiered  greatly  from  the  ravi  ^ 
01  the  contending  armiea,  and  alsofrol 
epidemic  diseases.    In  17lf7  it  formeq 
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a  part  of  the  Ligurian  republic,  an  in- 
corporation which  terminated  its  politi- 
cal existence ;  for,  although  previously 
subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  Gbnoa, 
Albenga  had  continued  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  magistrates  and  laws. 

The  road  now  runs  close  upon  the 
shore,  passing,  after  5  m.,  through 

Ceriale,  a  place  abounding  in  plea- 
sant gardens.     1  m.  farther  is 

Borghetto  di  Santo  Spirito,  above 
which  Ues  Toirano.  The  cave  of  Sta. 
Lucia  in  the  adjoining  hill  is  filled  with 
stalactites,  and  beautiful  of  its  kind; 
one  of  its  recesses  is  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel. 

lioanOf  a  small  city,  a  title  claimed 
for  it  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  the 
principal  fief  of  Luigi  Fieschi,  so 
celebrated  for  his  unfortunate  con- 
spiracy. Loano  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  victory  of  the  French  EepubHcans 
in  Italy,  on  the  24th  Nov.  1795,  when 
Scherer  and  Massena  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  with  great  loss. 

JPietra,  a  small  town,  the  principal 
church  of  which  contains  some  curious 
wood  carvings.     {Inn :  H.  d'ltalie.) 

A  new  road  has  been  made  close 
to  the  sea,  to  avoid  going  over  the 
mountains;  a  tunnel  leads  to  Finale. 
There  is  a  fine  view  of  G-enoa  before 
reaching  Finale.  A  toll  of  2J  fi^ncs  is 
paid  at  the  barrier  before  entering  on 
this  new  piece  of  road. 

Pass  the  Headland  or  Capo  di  Capra 
zoppa.  The  road  is  carried  up  a  cause- 
way to  the  middle  of  the  rock,  through 
wmch  a  tunnel  has  been  cut.  The  rock 
here  is  constantly  disintegrating  and 
fisfclling  down  upon  the  shore. 

19kil.  Mnale  Marina^  oA  the  sea-coast 
(to  distinguish  it  from  Finale  Borgo, 
situated  higher  up  the  valley  in  the 
interior).  (Inns:  H6tel  de  Londres; 
H6tel  de  la  Chine,  new  and  good,  but 
not  cheap.)  Finale  was  the  capital  of 
a  marquisate,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  family  of  del  Caretto.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  centy.  the  town, 
passing  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  them.  The  ruins 
of  the  numerous  forts  which  they 
built  are  still  seen  upon  the  adjoining 


heights- :  they  were  mostly  dismantled 
by  the  Genoese  when,  after  a  series  of 
contests,  they  acquired  the  marquisate, 
by  purchase  in  1713,  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  YI.  ;  but  their  title 
was  not  considered  as  established  until 
it  was  confirmed  by  Maria  Theresa  in 
1743.  Bernini  was  the  architect  of  the 
principal  church,  a  collegiate  founda- 
tion, dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
On  the  heights  above  is  the  Castello 
Oavone,  a  picturesque  ruin.  One  of 
the  towers  is  fronted  with  stone 
cut  in  facettes,  like  Tantallon  in  Scot- 
land. 

Variffottif  an  inconsiderable  village  ; 
soon  after  leaving  which,  the  road  passes 
through  the  fine  tunnel  or  galleir  of 
the  Capo  di  Noli,  on  emerging  from 
which  a  most  lovely  prospect  opens. 

Noli,  anciently  an  episcopal  city,  and 
picturesque  from  its  walls  and  towers, 
terminated  by  the  castle,  commanding 
the  town.  Noli,  like  Albenga,  was  a 
repubhc,  and  preserved  its  own  govern- 
ment under  the  G-enoese,  until  both 
were  equally  devoured  by  their  GaUic 
invaders. 

The  rocks  hordering  the  road  are 
here  lofty  and  beautifrJ,  overhanging 
the  path ;  the  splendid  aloes  rising  in 
the  rifts,  and  flourishing  in  gigantic 
vigour.  A  view  of  G-enoa  is  gained 
after  you  have  passed  the  gallery  of 
Noh,  when  you  discover  the  lofty  light- 
house, the  long  Une  of  the  Mole,  and 
the  fortifications  which  crown  the  hills 
behind. 

Spotorno,  opposite  to  which  is  a 
small  island  bearing  the  name  of  Isola 
dei  Bergeggi,  now  uninhabited,  but 
upon  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey 
and  a  castle. 

Pass  Bergeggi.  At  the  foot  of  the 
clifi"  is  a  stidactitical  cavern,  praised  by 
the  Genoese  in  prose  and  verse.  From 
Bergeggi  the  road  runs  along  the  sea- 
shore under  Capo  di  Vado,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  ruined  fort. 

Vado,  anciently  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
now  a  small  village ;  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  form  a  great  maritime  arsenal 
under  the  Cape."  From  Vado  the 
road  continues  near  the  sea,  passing 
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lugh  tlia  Tillages  of  Zinola  and  I 

'sSfca.'s«ro»B.  (/iB«.- Orand  Hfltd 
Rojal,  siCuated  oear  the  harbour;  olean  i 
baUiB  on  the  premises.  HOtel  Suisss, 
near  the  theatre  and  tlie  seaaide ;  dean 
and  good.  An  omnibuA  rons  daiiir  to 
Clenoa,  aad  at  timeH  a  small  Btoamer, 
which  perfocms  tiie  vovage  in  sbovit  3 
hours.  For  the  roads  Jrom  ansona  to 
Turin, see  Rtes.ll  irad  18.)— A  flouriBh- 
ing  pity,  tiiD  third  in  importanco  on  tlio 
BiTiera,  Qenoa  being  the  firat,  and  Nice 
tfaa  second.  Hie  town  eihibits  much 
oppearanoe  oE  aotmly  and  prosperity. 
I^Tge  quantities  of  pottery  are  made 
bore.  It  is  of  high  antiquitj'  j  here 
Uaeo,  the  Carthaginian,  deposited  his 
Bpofls  bSbt  the  EaptUTD  of  Q«noa.  The 
acropolis  of  the  Liguriauoity  is  thought 
to  hare  been  the  site  of  the  fort  on  tile 
"mpo  di  San'  Giorgio."  Savona  ia 
close  upon  the  sea ;  but  ita  once  ample 
port  WHS  spoiled  by  the  Genoeae  iu 
1528.  They  blocked  it  up  by  sinlung 
hnlka  filled  with  atones,  and  tho  deposit 
of  taail  and  silt  did  the  vest  i  and 
though  it  has  been  partly  denrcd  and 
r^amwl,  it  oannot  admit  veaaela  of 
more  than  300  tons. 

The  Cathedral  was  built  in  IG04^  an 
older  and  more  curious  structure  hnviiig 
been  demolished  to  molie  way  for  the 
This  former  cathedral 
a  enriched  by  the  muiiiRcence 

jte  Julius  H.  (Qiulio  della  Borere), 
i  born   at  Albiaola  oloae  by,  was 

p  of  this  see  at  the  time  of  his 
)  the  papal  dignity.     Some 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  present  cathe- 
'    '      e  his  gifts,  hating  been 
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owunple,  the  fine  wood-work  of  the 
olioir.  It  contains  soma  good  paintinga. 
A  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Lodoaico  Brea  ; 
tbe  Annunciation  and  Presontalion,  by 
Alihaai ;  the  Scourging  of  our  Lord,  by 
L.Cambiaid;  La  Madonna  dellaColonna, 
by  Roberielli.  Ihe  last  ia  a  fresu),  and 
so  called  because  it  waa  painted  on  a 
pillar  in  the  ancient  Duomo,  from  which 
It  ^as  ingeniously  detached,  and  placed 
in  its  present  sitoation.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  is  a  large  pointing  in 


seven  ooiDpartmenta,  the  Virgin  a 
serera]   Samts  in  a  richly-aoulptm  _ 
framework,  roproaenting  the  front  of  ^ 
church,  and  exhibiting  the  allusive  ai 
of  the  house  of  Borere, — an  ook-tr 
snrmounted  with  the  cardinal's  hat,    I#l 
was  the  gift  of  Pope  J^ulius  j  nod  ■' 
almost  every  pictnro  in  Italy  has  if 
story,  it  is  said  with  respect  to  thi 
that  Julius,  who,  when  Pope,  threatens 
Michael  Aiigelo  with  a  liiitor,  or  k 
thing  as  had,  because  hu  did  not  pa 
fast  enough,  employed  seven  pamt 
upon  this  work,  m  order  to  get  it  s<: 
out  of  hand.    The  best  compm-tituinl 
the  St.  John  hj  LodoBico  Brea.  Th 
"■■"•■id  and  gilt  bi 

"  rgin  ia  ■ 
the  N.  tranaopt,  brought  from  the  old 
cathedral  Hear  the  cathedral  stands  ' 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  founded  by  Siitn*  I 
rV.  (1471-14S4),  also  of  the  fiu^] 
of  La  Bovcre,  and  imcle  of  Jnlhia  ILr] 
03  a  place  of  aep^dture  for  his  ancestonj 
Hia  fiither  was,  however,  but  a  powjl 
fisherman,  though  dosctmdod  kimi  ftl 
nohle  family.  J 

Savonn  is  tha  birthplace  of  Ckia-  ' 
brera,  one  of  the  beat  poets  of  the  17B^  1 
centuty.  He  was  higlily  successful  an  j 
a  lyric  poet :  "  and  though  tho  Qroeuib! 
robo  is  never  cast  away,  he  imitated: 
Anacroon  with  as  much  sliili  aa  Pindar."? 
Chiabrera  ateo  wrote  much  poetiy  of  ( 
devotional  character  1  and  over  hist — " 
in  the  church  of  San'  Oiacomoheca 
this  impreasive  inscription 


ul  Maale  PitrntHO: 


In  the  Dominican  chiuvh  ia  a  painto' 
ing  attribntad  to  Albert  Ihtrer.    "^ 
Nativity,  by  Antonio   Sentiiti. 
says  of  this  picture  that  it  is  su 
to  Boa  it  to  be  convinced  that  Semiq 
rivale  not  only  Perngino,  but  Baphi 
himself.     In  the  cloister  of  this  ohur 


•   the  1 


brera,  beneath  which   L    ..     . 
tion  written   by  Pope   Urban  VIO  ^ 
The  yilla  in  which  Chiabrera  lived  ia^ 
near  the  oh.  of  Sun'  ^'iat'onio,  his  burial;^ 
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place.  The  house  in  which  he  was  bom 
is  in  the  town,  .'with  the  significant 
motto  which  he  chose,  "  Nihil  ex  omni 
parte  heatum."  And  the  newly-erected 
theatre  is  dedicated  to  him. 

One  of  the  towers  of  the  port  is 
decorated  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  beneath  which,  in  large  cha- 
racters, is  engraved  the  following  in- 
scription, which  may  (after  a  sort)  be 
read  either  in  Latin  or  Italian. 

**  In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te,  nostra  beuigna  Stella." 

This  conceit  has  been  attributed  to 
Chiabrera ;  but  there  is  not  the  shghtest 


the  Virgin  by  Bernini.  The  valley  of  tlie 
sanctuary  is  properly  called  the  Valley 
of  San'  Bernardo.  In  the  small  chapel 
of  the  village  is  a  very  curious  and  well- 
preserved  painting  of  an  early  date 
(1345),  containing  14  figures  upon  a 
gold  ground. 

Leaving  Savona  for  Genoa,  the  road 
runs  more  inland  as  far  as  Albissola  ; 
in  several  parts  timnelled  through  the 
rock  where  the  last  abutments  of  the 
hills  come  down  into  the  sea,  and 
in  some  parts  supported  by  terraces. 
Along  this  part  of  the  Riviera  may 
be  seen  villas,  sometimes  high  above 
authority  for  supposing  him  tol)e  its  I  the  road,  sometimes  on  its  level,  with 
author.     It  is  part  of  a  popular  hymn    their  gardens  gay  with  bowers,  terraces, 


sung  by  the  sailors  and  fishermen  on 
this  coast. 

The  sanctuary  of  Nostra  Signora  di 
Misericordiay  situated  about   5  miles 
from    Savona,    is  a  celebrated    place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  though  the  road  is  only  practi- 
cable for  light  carriages.    It  is  embo- 
somed in  the  mountams.  The  church  is 
built  oyer  the  spot  where  a  miraculous 
appearance  of  the   Madonna  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  1536  j    and, 
though  of  such  recent  origin,  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Biviera  so  increased  its 
treasures,  that  th^  were  thought  only 
second  to  those  of  JLoretto.  "  The  greater 
part  of  these  disappeared  imder  the 
French;   but  the  sanctuary  has  been 
somewhat  replenished,  particularly  by 
a  crown  of  silver  studded  with  gems, 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  image  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.     Marino  and  Chiabrera 
in  poetry,  and  Bernardo    Castello  in 
painting,  vied  with  each  other  in  ex- 
ercising their  talents  in  honour  of  this 
sanctuary.     The  church  is  filled  with 
paintings  by  Castello,  containing  nearly 
the  whole  life,  legendary  as  weU  as  scrip- 
tural, of  the  Virgin.    They  are  much 
faded.     Castello  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Tasso  ;  and  one  of  the  most  prized 
editions  of  the  Qerusalemme  is  adorned 
with  engravings,   partly  executed  by 
Agostino   Caracci    from    his    designs. 
Other  objects  in  this  church  are  a  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Virgin  by  Domenichino  ; 
^^  an  alto-rilievo  of  St.  Elizabeth  and  ^ 


treUis  walks,  and  the  brightest  profu- 
sion of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
These  gardens  are  generally  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  regular  style,  and  are  mostly 
entered  by  a  lofty  gate,  once  sur- 
mounted by  armorial  bearings.  Al- 
most all  the  buildings  were  originally 
painted  on  the  outside,  but  these  paint- 
ings are  all  more  or  less  washed  oif, 
or  £aded,  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and 
sun.  The  traveller  will  have  seen  the 
first  specimens  at  Nice  of  this  kind  of 
decoration. 

Albissola  Marina^  at  the  opening  of 
a  pleasant  valley,  stretches  along  the 
shore.  The  town  of  Albissola  Supe- 
riore,  1  m.  on  1.,  contains  a  fine  palace 
of  the  Delia  Blovere  family,  not  the 
building  in  which  Pope  Juhue  was 
bom,  though  he  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  In  the  principal  church,  the  Ma- 
donna della  Concordia,  are  some  good 
paintings  by  Masella  and  Ansaldo. 

Celle.  In  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
is  a  picture  of  the  Archangel  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  painted  by  him  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  during  a  storm.  Follow- 
ing the  coast-line,  we  reach 

Varazze,  or  Voragine,  a  large  town 
of  importance,  stretching  along  the 
coast  for  more  than  a  mile.  Here 
are  built  a  large  proportion  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Oenoa,  the  slips 
for  which  along  the  beach  form  a 
busy  and  interesting  scene.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Jacopo  di  Voragine,  the 
author  or  compiler  of  the  well-known 
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OoUIea  Legend,  a  colloctioii  of  monk- 
isli  legenda  of  saints,  imraclee,  and 
Bdrenturea  of  the  deril,  whicli  vaa 
most  popnJa]:  in  the  13th,  11th,  mid 
ISth  centuries.  It  has  the  fki 
being  tha  ahief  book  which  ( 
formed  Loyola  irom  a  soldier  to 
li^oiu  enthiui&st.  In  129S  its  author 
became  Archbishop  of  O^noit,  where 
he  eioelled  in  chanly  and  bencvolcncp, 
sod  was  most  useful  in  putting  down 
the  Actions  hj  which  the  city  was 
diaturbed.  In  the  hills  above  Vo- 
raglne  is  a  ver;  singular  monaateiy, 
most  appropriately  called  "  II  Dd- 
iterto."  It  was  founded  by  a  noble 
lady  of  the  lanuly  of  Bulbo  PaUa- 
vicini.  According  to  Cune,  she  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  ia  said  to 
bo  somewhat  profanely  represented  in 
the  chamcter  of  the  Madounti,  though 
in  the  Genoese  dress  of  the  IGth  cent., 
in  Bii  exqxusite  altar-piece  hy  Fiaaella. 

Pass  the  cape  or  headland  of 

CdiioUHo.  Before  entering  this  town 
ia  an  cKtmiaive  foundry  of  shot  and 
shells.  Cogoletto  is  by  b'aditiou  the 
birthplace  of  Columbus ;  and  if  Jaith 
ia  to  be  giTen  to  inscriptions,  we  mny 
see  the  house  In  which  he  whs  horn- 
On  tlio  other  hand,  the  house  of  his 
iather  Domeuico  can  be  proved  hjf  title- 
deeds  to  haTB  been  situated  in  the 
suburbs  of  Qenoa,  and  he  himself  states 
that  he  was  born  in  Genoa,  an  espres- 
aion  which,  howeTer,  was  quite  com- 
patible with  hia  being  born  within  the 
tomtory.  The  family  can  be  traced  in 
Sbtoiiq,  Oncglia,  and  all  about  the 
nflighbuurhoad ;  and  the  fact  of  Lis 
'''^g  ^  Ligurian  is  unqucBtumablc. 

The  country  through  whioh  the  road 
pasBH  between  Cogoletto  and  Arenzana 
offers  the  most  picturesque  and  vuried 
sueuBrr,  and  the  most  liucurious  rich- 
iiesB  of  vegetation,  fine  woods  of  piuas- 
lers  and  evergreen  oaks,  with  an  under- 
growth of  myrtles  and  various  kinds  of 
the  moat  beautiful  heaths,  astragals, 
and  lilies  rearing  their  tall  stems  and 
snow-white  blossoms  among  the  ehrnba. 
The  view  on  descending  t«wwds  Aren- 
£ana  is  enobontiTig- 

30  kil.  Areaza»a,  a  pleasant  viUiige. 
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Voltri,  a  flourishiiig  town  of  8000   . 
Inhab.,  with  churches  richly  adorned. 
Much  paper  is  raunufaulured  in  this    . 
townanditsneighbourhood.  Anciently 
the   Qenoeso  supplied  most  parts  of 
Europe  with  paper,  and  a  considerable 

Juantily  is  stul  exported  to  S.  America, 
t  Is  said  to  have  the  property  of  re- 
the  worm  better  tlian  at^  other, 
Ity  supposed  to  he  derived  from 
lulphureous  impregnation  of  the 
water  with  wliich  it  la  made.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  mdls  in 
the  valley  of  ilie  Xeira,  about  throe 
miles  oS",  The  paper  made  thcro  used 
lobemnch  in  request  in  Spain.  In  this 
volley  are  the  eulphnreous  springs  of 
the  Aq«a  Saula,  as  it  is  called,  which 
rush  out  very  copiously  near  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  "  Madonna  della  A^ua 
Santa,"  to  whose  intereeaeion  the  heal- 
ing powats  of  the  waters  have  been 
ascribed.  A  bath-house  has  been  re-  i 
ccntly  erected  here.  The  waters  are  very 
<!lear  at  the  source,  and  are  considered' 
veiy  efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases, 
and  are  much  frequented  by  the  Cto- 
nocso  during  the  smnmer  mouths. 
There  is  a  villa  of  the  Marchese  Brignolb 
at  Toltri,  in  a  lovely  situation.  A 
railway  between  Voltn  and  Genoa  vras 
opened  in  1856,  to  be  continued  to  Ba- 
vona  and  Nice ;  and  the  post  station 
is  now  here :  the  distance  to  Savona 
reckoned  30  ML  (The  distance  by  Bly. 
from  Voltri  to  Genoa  is  9Jm.,porfornied 
lu  35  min. ;  it  runs  close  to  the  sen  tlie 
whole  way  until  it  joins  the  line  from 
Turin,  before  entering  the  tunnel  be- 
yond San  Pierdarena.) 

3  111.  Fra    (Stat.),   which   ahiiost 
joins  on  to 

2HL-PlBjK(Stat.),anothertown.  Tlie 
villa   Oritnaldi  has  a   small  Botanic 
Garden.  The  ui7i»  i)o«"a  is  fine.  It  was 
built  by  Adamo  Centurione,  one  of  the     i 
richest  merchants  of  Genoa  in  the  timo     I 
of  Charles  T.    When  the  emji.  was     ' 
preparing  for  his  expedition,  his  trea- 
surer borrowed  200,000  crowns  from 
Centnrione,  who  immediately  paid  over 
the  anio\mt  in  ready  money,  and  then 
forthwith    sent    a    receipt    in   full   to 
Gharbs  v.,  who  cast  it  into  the  flames,     . 
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detenninmg  not  to  be  outdone  in  con- 
fidence and  generosity.  A  story  not 
dissimilar  in  spirit  is  told  of  the 
Fuggers  of  Augsburgh.  The  Villa  Pal- 
'  lavxcini  at  Pegli  well  deserves  a  visit ; 
the  grounds  have  recently  been  laid  out 
at  great  expense,  large  artificial  grottos 
constructed  with  stalactitic  masses 
brought  &om  a  great  distance,  and 
subterranean  lakes  formed,  over  which 
the  visitor  is  conducted  in  a  boat.  As 
an  order  to  visit  this  villa  is  required, 
it  may  be  more  conveniently  done  from 
C^enoa,  fi*om  which  it  is  an  hour  and  a 
halfs  drive.  Orders  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Palazzo  Pallavicini,  in  the  Strada 
Carlo  Felice. 

The  church  of  Mont^  Oliveto  is  on 
a  hill  above.  Here  is  a  remarkable 
picture  by  Francesco  Succhi  of  Pavia, 
with  the  date  1527.  The  subject  is  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross ;  it  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  background,  an  exten- 
sive landscape,  retreating  in  perspective, 
is  painted  with  Flemish  accuracy. 

3  kil.  Sestri  di  Ponente  (Stat.),  a 
flourishing  town  of  6000  Inhab.  In  the 
principal  church  is  a  painting  of  the 
bark  of  St.  Peter,  by  Masella,  Behind 
Sestri  rises  the  hiU  of  La  Madonna  del 
G-azo,  crowned  by  a  chapel,  with  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Yirgra.  From 
this  point,  in  even^  direction,  the  view 
is  magnificent.  The  Villa  Serra,  with 
its  terraces  and  hanging  gardens,  is 
very  striking. 

Pass  the  monastery  of  8ant^  Andrea, 
now  the  Villa  Vivaldi.  4  kil.  Comi- 
gliano  Stat.,  a  flourishing  town.  Like 
many  others  on  this  coast  it  is  com- 
posed of  two — the  "  'longshore  "  town, 
and  the  one  more  inland.  Here  are 
rather  extensive  manufactures  of  printed 
calicos.  The  Serra  Palace  has  a  fine 
elevation.  On  the  height  above  Cor- 
nigliano  is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Incoronata,  which  contains  a  Holy 
Family  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  of  great 
sweetness,  but  in  a  bad  condition.  Be- 
low this  church  is  an  oratory  attached 
to  a  convent,  which  contains  some 
frescoes  of  merit ;  the  ceiling  is  attri- 
buted to  P.  del  Vaga. 


Cross  the  Polceoera.  The  bridge 
over  the  river  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Durazzo  family.  Herr 
Mass^na  signed  his  capitulation  with 
Lord  Keith  and  the  Austrians  for  the 
surrender  of  Genoa. 

1  kil.  San  Pierdarena  Stat,  may  be 
considered  a  suburb  of  Genoa,  but 
which  is  not  seen  until  passing  the 
gate  of  the  Lantema,  or  emerging  from 
the  railway  tunnel,  when  the  city,  its 
harbour,  and  the  shipping  burst  in  all 
their  beauty  on  the  traveller.  In  the 
principal  church  of  S.  Pierdarena  are 
some  good  paintings.  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  CamMaso;  the  Yirgin,  by 
Castello ;  and  some  frescoes,  by  Fia* 
sella.  The  Palazzo  Spitwla  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  a  Genoese  villa.  The 
great  saloon  on  the  first  floor  is  painted 
in  fiasco  by  Carlone.  The  Villa  Im- 
periale  also  contains  frescoes.  Palazzo 
Sanli,  smaller,  but  a  good  specimen  of 
architectural  skill. 

4  kil.  GENOA  Stat.,  Ital.Genova,  and 
called  "  La  Superba."  Inns :  Albergo  d* 
Italia,  or  H6tcl  de  I'ltalie,  in  the  Eaggi 
palace,  is  perhaps  the  cleanest  and  best 
in  G«noa;  it  has  been  fitted  up  recently 
in  a  way  to  insure  every  English  and 
foreign  comfort  j  table-d'h6te ;  the  front 
windows  command  a  view  over  the 
harbour,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  :  charges — single 
rooms,  2  fr. ;  breakfast,  with  eggs,  2  fr. ; 
table-d'h6te  at  5  p.m.,  3 J  fr.,  including 
vin  ordinaire ;  servants,  1  fr.  per  diem ; 
servant's  board,  4  fr.  per  diem  j  dinners 
in  apartments,  6  fr.  H6tel  Royal, 
formerly  Albergo  di  Londra,  near  the 
Italia,  kept  by  Perosio,  newly  fitted  up  ; 
the  landLskdy  is  English;  comfortable 
and  well  managed.  H6telde  la  ViUe, 
on  the  Port,  kept  by  Schmitz;  this 
hotel  is  well  spoken  of.  H6tel  Feder, 
formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Admiralty, 
contains  some  fine  rooms,  is  clean, 
and  in  general  good,  with  moderate 
charges  (table-d'h6te,  4  fr.).  Croce 
di  Malta,  also  good,  with  table-d'hdte ; 
this  house  once  belonged  to  the  Order 
whose  name  it   bears  j    forming  part 
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■e  pauornmie  view  of  GlenoB, 
(Kntr^  ligbthoiiaB,  itc.  In  Cliia  hotel 
Mr.  MaBsn  kee[)s  ODe  of  the  principal 
Bbopa  of  filigroo-work,  for  whicli  ho 
receiveil  a  medal  at  the  great  Exposi- 
tion oflSSl;  conifortahle  Bad  moderate. 
Hotel  dea  Etraiigera ;  Albergo  delie 
Quattro  Noiioni — good,  and  reaeon- 
able  cliai'gea.  HStel  do  !a  Oraiide  £re- 
tagoe.  HAtel  de  fViutce,  opposite  Cob 
H.  Fader.  The  All.  4ella  ViUoHa, 
ID  the  FiazxEi  dell'  Annimziata ;  the 
Lega  ItnUaiia,  and  the  Jilbergo  TS&.- 
ziotialc,  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Acqua 
Verde,  tbo  iiaarest  to  the  Kly.  Stat.; 
and  tile  Fensionc  Suizzem,  are  aatd 
to  be  comfortable  second-rate  hovues. 
Tha  Italio,  Eoyal,  In  Ville,  Croce  di 
I  Malta,  Quattro  Naziotii,  and  Feder,  all 
I  overlookthD  harbour,  hut  the  now  of  it 
I  &oin  the  loirer  doors  is  ehut  out  by 
I  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  Hie  arcade, 
nliicli  has  been  constracted  along  the 
quay  to  separate  the  port  G'om  the  town. 
Complaints  having  been  made  lately 
of  Sequent  rohherioa  in  the  hotels  at 
Genoa,  tpavellers  may  do  well  to  keep 
their  doors  locked  at  night,  and  on 
.  to  d^Kwit  their  keys  in  the 
it  the  porter's ;  otherwise  the 
landlord's  responsibUily  to  make  good 
\-ay  loBBes  may  be  disputed. 

Cafes. — La  Concordia,  in  tbe  Strada 
Naota,  with  the  best  reBtaorant  in 
(Jonoa,  and  a  garden,  and  the  Caf^  Ciran 
Cairo,  near  tbo  Eiohange,  are  very 
goodi  Qslignani  and  the  French  neiTS. 
1  papers  are  to  be  seen  at  the  former. 
,  thim  Corso  ia  a  new  caf^  splendidly 
fitted  lip,  opposite  the  Carlo  FeliL'e 
theatre. 

Oadiwfc.— GtrcHt  Britain,  M.  T,  Brawn, 
Esq.  The  British  consular  office  is  in 
the  Balita  di  Santa  Catcrina.  Tlie 
ConBoi's  visa  is  no  longer  necessaiy  to 
a  Secretary  of  State's  Passport  ^  that  of 
tbe  U.S.  Consul,  in  the  Piazza  di  Aequa 
Sola,  whoso  charge  is  o{  francs,  ia  still 
necessary. 


Leghorn,  OiTili  Vecchia,  Naples,  Mes- 
sina, Palermo,  Malta,  and  Marseilles.'  , 
The  days  and  hours  of  the  sailing  of 
the  atoaniers  are  announced  by  posted 
billE,  and  must  be  learned  from  these 
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Bger  may  generally  reckon  on  the  aau- 
Ing  of  B,  steamer  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  the  soTeral  conipanios  erery 
second  day,  both  for  Leghorn  and 
Marseilles.  The  only  steamers  that  a 
arrire  and  depart  on  filed  days  belong  ] 
to  the  Frenoh  Messageries  Impi^riales 
Company.  They  arrive  from  Marsoillss 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  and  sail 
on  the  same  emg.  for  Leghorn,  Civita 
Teeehia,  Naples,  and  Malta  i    and  re- 


day  at  3  p.m.  The  Neapolitan  Com- 
pany's steamers  sail  for  Leghorn  every 
Wednesday  at  6  p.m.,  ond  for  MarsaillBS  i 
on  Sunday.  Steamers  leave  Glenoa  for 
Spezzia,  Savona,  andKice  several  times 
aweek,  for  the  island  of  Sardinia,  land- 
ing at  Porto  Torres,  on  the  Wednes- 
days at  0  A, 11.,  and  for  Caglieri  on 
Saturday  at  6  p.m.  ;  in  connection  vrith 
the  latter,  a  steamer  sails  &nm  Cag- 
liari  t-o  Tunis  On  the  daya  of  their 
arrival  irom  Genoa,  corresponding  to 
the  sailings  of  the  1st  and  3rd  Satur- 
day of  every  montli,  and  to  Tunis  , 
from  Genoa  on  the  10th  and  35tb,  at  ^ 
6  p.m.  I 

MalU     Testes,    XHligencea.^-'KiiQ.e    ' 
Postes  daily -to  Nice,  at  8  p.m.,  in  26   i 
hours,  irom  the  offices  of  the  Froueh 
Messagenes  Imp^rioles ;  fares  50  and  45 
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be  by  Ely.  by  Novara  and  Magenta, 
for  which  trains  start  3  times  a  day; 
in  this  way  the  journey  may  bo  pet^ 
formed  in  6  hours,  farea  19  fr.  35  c. 
13  fr.  75  0.  To  Lucca,  by  Spoizia, 
MassB,  and  Carrara,  a  maUoposto  doily, 
it  12'30  P.M.  (fare  50  fr.) !  also  a  diU- 
jenco3limeBa*oekin27hrs.  By  the  i 
last-mentioned  eonveyance  the  traveller 
ly  reach  Florence  on  the  following  . 

Vettvi-ini. — Plenty  ntid  gooii.    Tlioy 
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jnay  be  found  in  the  Piazza  della  An- 
nunziata,  and  on  inquiry  of  the  mas- 
ters at  the  principal  hotels. 

Mailway,  Trains  leave  G-enoa  for  Tu- 
»a,  Novara^  and  Arona  (fares  to  Turin, 
1.6  fr.  60  0.  and  11  fr.  60  c. ;  and  to 
IN"ovara,  14  fr.  20  c.  and  9  fr.  85  c.) 
ibur  times,  and  for  Alessandria  five 
Jfcimes  a-daj.  The  Rly.  station  is  near  the 
J)oria  palace  and  the  Piazza  di  Acqua 
Verde.  Omnibuses  from  the  hotels 
•meet  each  train;  fare  with  luggage, 
1  fr. :  there  are  very  good  broughams, 
by  which  the  long  delay  in  the  start- 
ing of  the  omnibus  can  be  avoided; 
iare,  1  fr.  50  c. :  a  Ely.  is  just  finished 
^ong  the  coast,  as  far  as  Voltri,  10  m., 
and  others  are  projected  towards  Tus- 
cany and  Nice. 

Post  Office  in  the  Piazza  delle  Fon- 
J».ne  Amorose.      Letters  arrive  from 
J2ngland,  the  N.  of  France,  and  N.  of 
.Italy,  at  10  A.M. ;  from  S.  Italy,  Nice, 
5.  of  France,  Spain,  &c.,  early  in  the 
jnoming  ;     and    are    despatched    for 
JSngland  and  the  N.  of  Europe  at  5 
J.M. ;  for  Nice  and  the  S.  of  Franco 
And  Spain  at  2  p.m.  ;  for  Tuscany,  the 
JRconajn  States,  and  Naples  at  mid-day ; 
ibr  Turin  and  Switzerland  at  11  A.11:.  and 
5  p.ii. ;  besides,  letters  are  received  and 
forwarded  by  aU  the  steamers:  those, 
however,  for  which  bags  are  always 
jnade  up  are  the  French  mail-boats ; 
on  Fridays  for  S.   Italy,  Malta,   and 
the  Levant,  as  well  as  to  Marseilles; 
for  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  Porto 
Torres  every  Wednesday,  by  Cagliari 
every  Saturday ;  and  for  Tunis  on  the 
1st  and  3rd  Saturdays  of  each  month. 
Letters  from  England  cost  60  c,  and  in 
sending  may  or  may  not  be  prCT)aid. 
^ut  letters  for  Piedmont  generafly,  if 
not  prepaid  in  England,  are  charged 
double  on  delivery  here,  and  vice  versd. 
English  Church. — ^A  large  room  has 
been  fitted   up  in  the  Via  S.  Giusep- 
pe, where  the  service  is  regularly  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strettle,  of  the 
Flstablished  Church.    An  Hospital  for 
English  Protestants   has   been  lately 
opened  in  the  SaHta  di  S.  Girolamo, 
.  222ider  the  direction  of  the  British  resi- 
dentg  and  the  clergymen  of  the  Esta- 


blished Church.  It  is  well  deserving 
of  the  support  of  our  traveUing  fellow 
countrymen.  A  book  to  receive  the 
names  of  subscribers  will  be  found  at 
the  principal  hotels. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Gibbs  are  parti- 
cularly civil  and  obUging  to  their  Eng- 
Ush  customers. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Gilioh,  an  Edin- 
burgh M.D.,  who  practised  some  years 
in  London — a  very  respectable  man — 
he  lives  in  Casa  Tagliavacche,  Salita  all' 
Acqua  Sola,  No.  894;  and  Dr.  A.  MilHn- 
gen,  an  English  Physician,  59,  Strada 
Carlo  Alberto  San  Tomasso,  3°  Piano. 

English  Pharma>cy^  kept  by  Aiu-elio, 
in  the  Piazzetta  delle  Vigne,  near  tlio 
Banchi  and  H6tel  Feder. 

Port  regulations^  Passports.  In  these 
respects  G-enoa  ofiers  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  worries  and  annoyances 
which  the  traveller  will  experience  in 
some  of  the  other  seaports  of  Italy.  Pas- 
sengers arriving  are  now  allowed  to  land 
at  all  hours.,  and  are  detained  but  a 
short  time  on  board.  Travellers  pro- 
ceeding to  sea,— if  to  Marseilles,  their 
passports  must  bear  the  visa  of  the 
French  Consul,  which  costs  3  fr. ;  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  of  the  Papal  Consul, 
3  fr.  20  c. ;  and  to  Naples,  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Consul,  6  fr.  Passengers  to  Malta 
and  the  Levant  require  no  Consular 
visa.  The  passport  of  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  require  any 
visa  at  Genoa  except  that  of  the  foreign 
consuls  to  whose  States  the  traveller  ia 
proceeduig. 

Boatmen.  The  charge  for  embark- 
ing and  landing  passengers  from  steam- 
ers at  Genoa  is  1  fr.  per  person,  in- 
. eluding  luggage;  the  fee  for  carrying 
it  to  the  hotels  by  the  porters  is  1  fr. 
each  porter,  but  the  traveller  who  has 
several  parcels  will  do  weU  to  make  his 
bargain  beforehand;  the  charge  for  a 
boat  in  the  port,  or  for  an  exclusion 
round  the  moleheads  and  lighthouse, 
is  2  fr.  an  hour. 

The  expenses  for  embarking  carriages 
are — for  a  caleche,  15  fr. ;  for  a  chariot, 
or  Berline,  20  fr.,  everything  included. 

Antiquities  and  Articles  of  Vertu. — 
"Wannenea,  Contrada  Canetta,  Piazza 
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stamps,  No.  1374,  tehind  tho  ch.  of 
S.  Qioi^io ;  and  Msggi,  in  the  Stni^ 
Carlo  Felice,  have  Teiy  good  coUectionB 
of  curiosities,  antique  Articles,  &e. ;  the 
litter  asks  unraasooable  prices,  which 
be  haa  been  known  to  abnte  50  per  cent. 
Silki,  Velvett,  ^c.-.The  best  shape 
for  velyets  are  thoaciifiFemiri,  Via  degli 
OreGci,  ISo.  352;  and-of  {^ivini,  Fiaiia 
Campetto,  No.  14.  1\ie  bo^  qualitiBa 
of  denoeBo  velvet  cost. -frgtn  18  to 
22  fr.  a  mitre,  about  13i.  M.  wJQi.  M. 

BotikteUer.~'3<Ba!!,  Strada''St«i''5a- 
litno,  No.  574,  has  a  good  assortmenf  oE 
Omde-books  and  Maps ;  there  is  a<yr- 
.Tulating  hbrnry  and  n  newe-rooin  in  the 
dame  eatablishment,  where  Galignani 
and  the  French  and  Italian  BowspapBra 

JeWflWif,  liligree  Work. — Parodi, 
Via  degli  OreGri,  and  Braii,  at  No.  109 
in  the  samflBtrset;  Masas,  in  the  HAtel 
della  Croee  di  Malta ;  Selimiti,  Hfltal 
de  la  Vitlr. 

Engliih  Warehonte,  Teaa,  ^'c. — An 
estabhshiDent  well  tiimiahed  with  Eng- 
iah  articles  has  been  opened  by  Pelle- 
grini in  tho  Palazzo  du'  Mari,  Piazza 
Annunzista,  where  tho  traveller  going 
into  Italy  will  be  nble  to  obtain,  at 
prices  not  eiceeding  thoao  in  England, 
moat  Brticlcs  of  comfort. 

Coitftc/ionei'j.^Itonianengo,  Via  de- 
gli OreHci,  is  celebrated  far  hia  aiiulied 

Sedan-chairi  are  common,  and  are 
geoarallr  med  ly  ladies  going  out  in  the 
evening,  although  not  so  much  employed 
as  formerlj,  the  nam  Btrects  having  ren- 
dered tho  town,  more  eaaj  of  access  t* 
carriages. 

Genoa  is  now  in  a  flonrishing  state. 
It  is  not  an  e(N)n0mical  residence  ;  ospe- 
daliy  with  respect  to  houafl-rent,  which 
is  high  within  the  city.  Villas  may  be 
hired  in  tho  country,  but  the  rei ' 
are  by  no  means  moderate  i  tlie  be 
winter  situations  for  invuhda  are  about 
Nervi  and  Kecco,  the  deelrritii 
the  Apennines  along  the  Biriera  di 
iBVBole  being  muchleaa  ciposed  t-  *'-- 
"*i  nortlwrlj  winds  from  the  n 
■   '*'      'n  the  opposite  diroctio- 


\  dilllcult  to  hire  lodging*  here,  ex-  j 
[■pt  by  the  year.  Signor  Noli,  who  live*  1 
ear  tlie  post-oHioe,  is  a  good  house- 
agent.  Provisions  are  abundant.  Beefi 
poultry,  and  flsh  are  good,  but  of  tbo  ' 

tar  there  is  only  a  scanty  supply  ^ 

tliat  tlicre  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
vituperative  Tuscan  proverb,  which  sa;  « 
>f  Qeuoa,  —  Sfare  jeaio  petee, — mow- 
■agite  tenia  alheri, — HomiiH  leazafida, 
— f  donne  aenza  vergogna.  The  olimstfr 
s  fine  and  tho  atmosphere  clear,  but 
:he  winds  in  winter  ore  so  piercing,  the  t 
groat  caution  is  needed  for  stnuigBP-, 
aspeCLslly  iuvalida. 

'■  Genoa  has  a  Porto  Franoo,  whers- i 
gciotis  may  he  warchouaed  and  re-cx- 
fbi^  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  chictl 
fiittlet  on  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ma-  ' 
nufactore^  of  Bnitzerland,  Lombatd^l 
and  Picdmopt ;  aud  Lombardy  recBfvf^i 
many  of  _^s_in^orted  foreign  articlfis.-, 
through  \ir  ,-'rtie  harbour,  which  i«- 
not  of  great  (Titen^  is  deep,  and  pro^ 
tected  bj-  two-m^es.  The  width  rX  ' 
the  opening  betwe£i)'lho  heads  of  th»> 
moles  is  ^S  yards.*  ^e  port  is  eir  , 
posed  to  the  south-wost  -wind  (the  Li> 
beeeio),  and  to  the  heavy  awoll  whiok 
foUows  gales  from  that  quarter.  Th» ' 
opening  of  the  BIy.  to  Turin  and  th«  , 
liBgo  Maggiore,  and  ultimately  acrou  < 
the  Alps  mto  Savoy  and  Switieriand,  j 
is  likely  to  mako  Genoa  one  of  the  Grsti' 
commercial  porta  in  the  Mediterraneai^,. 
and  a  vely  dangerous  rival  to  l&VT-- 
seillcs,  especially  when  the  judicioiU>' 
plans  proposed  by  the  Oovemment  for 
the  construction  of  docks,  and  the  CBr 
largement  of  the  accommodation  for 
the  mercantile  marine,  by  the  removd 
of  tho  naval  arsenal  to  Spmaa,  have, 
been  carried  into  effect 

Tho  reaidpat  population  of  tha  town, 
within  the  walls,  excluding  tho  garrisoil  | 
and  seamen,  amounts  to  105,000.  Ma-'. 
nufacturcs  of  silks,  velvets,  damasks,] 
thrown  silks,  paper,  eoap,  and  the  ur — ' 
trades  of  a  seaport  town,  employ  m 
of  tlio  inhabitants. 

The  shops  are  good :  the  a 
manufacture  peouEar  to  Genoa  are  gi 
and    silver    objects,    especially   f ' 
work,  the  lhre?-piled  ■^e\\(fc,  ■»; 
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flowers,  and  coral  ornaments.  The  vel- 
Tet  is  still  an  excellent  article ;  and 
embroidery  on  cambric  and  muslin  is 
carried  to  much  perfection.  Bedsteads 
of  ir(m  are  well  made,  and,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  the  traveller,  are  coming  very 
much  into  use. 

The  Genoese  are  laborious,  and  a 
robust  and  well-looking  people ;  but 
the  Ligurian  character,  both  physical 
and  mental,  is  very  peculiar ;  and  they 
have  yet  a  strong  feeling  of  nationality. 
GDheir  dialect  is  almost  unintelligible 
to  a  stranger.  One  national  pecu- 
liarity will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  long  re- 
main unaltered — ^the  exceedingly  simple^* 
graceftd  head-dress  of  the  women,  9^1- 
sisting  in  the  higher  classes  of  a  mv^lini 
scarf  (pezzotto)  pinned  to  "the  Mii- 
and  falling  over  the  arms  and  shccalders, 
allowing  the  beautiful  f^psi  ai^  hair 
of  the  wearers  to  be  ^^•ttyt>ugh  it ; 
this  costimie  is  genej^  UttAongat  the 
higher  and  middla..clasV  during  the 
summer,  but  in,  tlfe,t»lder  season  is 
replaced  by  thtf  J^Vch  bonnet.  The 
lower  ordei^  wear  'a  long  calico  scarf 
printed  in  mowk^  gaudy  colours,  called 
Mezzaro^  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities about  Genoa. 

To  the  beautiful  road  of  the  Biviera 
through  which  the  traveller  has  passed, 
GJ«noa  forms  a  very  worthy  termina- 
tion. "  I  have  now  seen,"  says  a 
competent  observer,  "all  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  the  South,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  ranking  this  after 
I^aples  apd  Constantinople.  But  the 
charm  of  the  latter  ceases  on  landing, 
whereas  the  interior  of  Genoa  does  not 
disappoint  our  expectations.  The  streets 
indeed  are  narrow ;  but,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  obvious  convenience  of  this  in  a 
hot  climate,  it  does  not  of  course  pro- 
duce the  gloom  which  it  does  in  our 
northern  cities.  We  too  naturally  at- 
tach the  idea  of  small  mean  houses  to 
narrow  streets,  whereas  these  are  lined 
with  magnificent  palaces.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  the  massive  and 
florid  character  of  these  edifices,  Genoa 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  La 
Y&lletta,  in  Malta}  hut  in  that  island 
aJvIuteoturehassomethhigofAn  oriental 


cast ;  here  it  has  adopted  a  more  festive 
character. " — Hose. 

The  port,  round  which  "  G^enova  la 
Superba"  extends,  is  terminated  at 
either  extremity  by  tvro  piers,  the 
Molo  Vecchio  and  the  Molo  Nuovo. 
Near  the  land  end  of  the  western  pier 
stands  the  Fanale^  or  lighthouse,  built 
1547 ;  the  t^verVi^es  out  of  the  rock, 
to  the  h§^ht*»Qf  247  feet  above  its 
base,  o^  ^5*^t  above  the  level  of 
the  s^a/,^  tSeveral  towers  had  previ- 
ously, st^d  here.  The  last,  called  the 
B^Ut^f  *  or  Bridle,  was  erected  in 
i^C&  by  Louis  XII.,  for  the  purpose 
^f.«ecuring  the  authority  which  he 
Ihad  acquired.  The  lighthouse  should 
"be  ascended  for  the  extensive  view 
which  it  commands.  The  arrangement 
of  the  light  is  excellent,  being  on  the 
Dioptric  or  Fresnel  principle  now  so 
generally  in  use  in  Great  Britain.  It 
exhibits  a  revolving,  flashing  Ught,  and 
in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  30  marine  miles ;  in  addi- 
tion to  this  principal  light  there  is  a 
smaller  one  on  the  extremity  of  the  E. 
or  old  mole,  and  another,  a  coloured 
one,  on  the  W.  or  new  mole  head. 
Close  to  the  foot  of  the  lighthouse  is  the 
quaranj;ine  establishment.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  harbour  is  the  Darsena 
(dockyard  and  arsenal),  which  was 
established  in  1276;  the  first  ex- 
penses of  the  works  being  furnished 
by  the  spoils  taken  by  Tomaso  Spi- 
nola,  in  1276.  It  now  exhibits  con- 
siderable activity.  A  fine  dry  dock  has 
been  added  to  it,  capable  of  admitt- 
ing the  longest  steam  or  line-of-battle 
ship ;  it  was  constructed  by  Col.  Sauli, 
an  eminent  engineer  officer,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2,725,000  fr.,  and  as  a  work  of 
engineering  would  do  honour  to  any 
coimtry.  Here  also  is  the  Bagne,  or 
prison  for  the  convicts,  who  are  still 
called  galley-slaves,  although  galleys  no 
longer  exist.  They,  now  800  in  num- 
ber, are  employed,  in  gangs,  in  the 
public  works  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  are  dressed  in  red  clothes 
and  caps.  The  caps  of  those  who 
have  committed  murders  have  a  band 
of  black,  wlaWe  t\iOfte  -wVioa©  cw^^  \mk^«> 


iRTffitil.  Eouts  13.  —Genoa- 
It  yellow  one  hme  been  condemned 
for  theft  or  otliar  erimBe.  The  great 
m^'orit;  of  llie  flrat  come  from  the 
ialand  of  aordinia.  It  ia  the  custom,  if 
tbey  behnre  well,  to  pardon  them  at  the 
cipiration  of  ludf  tliair  flenteneo. 

The  Bmall  but  respBofnble  Jfa  ^ 
Sardmia  is  ou  tlio  English  model,  and 
is  as  superior  in  pfficiencj  to  tlial  of 
any  other  Power,  except  France, 
the  shores  of  the  Mcditerranenii,  as  the 
Oenoeee  sailurs  are  to  all  other  Italiim: 
Toimg  mcu  of  family  are  much  mi 
oouraged  to  enter  the  service- 

Tlie  Por(o  Fratwo,  which  is  oo  th 
E.  Bide  of  the  harbonr,  near  the  end 
of  the  Molo  Vecchio,  is  a  collectiou  of 
bonded  wareliouaoB,  aurrouuded  by  high 
trails,  and  with  gates  tovrnrds  the  Bea 
and  the  eity  :  the  most  recent  portions 
were  built  in  1643.  It  contains  355 
wiirehous«s,  which  are  £lled  with  goods. 
According  to  ancient  regulations,  en- 
trance is  forbidden  (except  by  special 
permission)  to  the  niilitarT,  tlie  priest- 
hood, and  womankind  ;  all  these  beiug, 
as  it  would  seem,  oqudly  liable  to  aus- 
pioion.  Tlio  Porta  Franco  is  under 
Uie  management  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Facehini,  or  porters 
employed  in  the  Porto  Franco,  form  a 
privileged  corporation.  There  are  two 
elaasca,  the  Facckiai  Si  CanJldBjita,  who 
are  employed  in  the  interior  of  the 
warohouaea,  and  fbe  Faechiai  di  Cara- 
ouno,  who  cany  out  the  goods.  Thi 
latter  were  formerly  BergamatcM,  and 
the  calling  hereditary  in  their  &nii]iee. 
They  enjoyed  an  eioluaive  privil^e 
since  1340.  They  were  recruited,  not 
from  Bergamo  itaelf,  but  &om  oertain 
towns  in  the  Val  Brembana,  to  the  N. 
of  it.  They  sold  their  privileges  to  their 
feUow-countrjmen  at  high  prices.  Of 
late  years  this  system  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  the  porters  arc  now  re- 
cruited from  the  Genoese. 

Close  to  the  Porto  Franco  is  the 
Dogaua  (oustom-honae),  and&om  this 
to  the  Darsena,  along  the  quay  of  tlie 
port,  extends  the  new  portico,  con- 
■truct»dinl839,underwhioh  are  shops; 
■  *"""  ■  'e  on  whieh  is  an  agree- 
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hai"bour.  The  braTieh  E.ly.  from  the 
principal  atalien  to  the  Forto&auco 
runs  idong  the  line  of  these  areades. 

The  city  has  been  repeatedly  in* 
creased  in  size,  and  its  walls  as  oilaa 
enlarged.  It  is  said  that  some  tracei 
of  the  BiOmau  walls  are  disceroiblB^ 
The  first  modem  fortiBeations  wers 
erected  iu  035,  extending  Irom  tha 
Fort  of  S.  Giorgio  above  the  modern 
BIy.  station  to  San  Andrea.  In  1155 
the  Genoese  raised  another  circuit,  j 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  threat' 
ened  attacks  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
Some  of  the  gates  are  yet  standing,  i 
Such  is  the  Porta  Vacca,  or  Comgati, 
near  the  Darsena,  a  fine  and  lofty  arch, 
between  two  towers.  Above  arc  pen- 
dent hugelinlcs  of  the  chain  that  closed 
the  Porto  Piaano,  carried  off  by  the 
Genoese  as  a  trophy  of  the  great  naval 
victory  which  they  gained  over  their  , 
commeroiai  and  political  rivals. 

Another  ciromt  was  begun  in  1827,  j 
In  this  many  of  the  previous  suburb*   ' 
were   included.      It  is   in    the  semi- 
modern  style  of  fortification,  hut  very    . 
strong.       The    ramparts    afford    vei; 
agreeable  promenades,   and   are   con- 
nected on  the  F.  with  a  public  garden,   ' 
called  the  Acqva  Sola,  which  affords    ' 
a  dehghtful  walk.     The  loat  pi^rtionl  ' 
of  this  a«cond  line  of  fortiScationl,  lia 
CaateUtto,  which  only  served  to  over-   | 
awe  the  town,  or  was  conaidered  in   | 
that  light  by  the  popular  party  ia  1849,    I 
hasbcendeBtroyed,  and  the  site  covered   < 
with  tall  dwelling.houses ;  as  well  aa  the 
Porta  di  San  Giorgio,  above  the  Fiasza 
dell'  Acqua  Torde,  to  make  room  for 
the  "Sly.  station. 

The  third  circuit,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  second,  eneiroles  all 
the  heights  that  immediately  command 
the  town  and  harbour :  planned  in 
1627,  it  was  begun  in  1630,  and  com- 
pleted in  1632,  and  forma  an  immonfle 
triangle,  having  the  harbour  for  it« 
base,  and  the  great  fort  of  the  SperoiW 
for  its  apex :  the  oirouit  occupies  an 
extent  of  several  miles,  and  is  stwof^. 
oned  at  ^fflere\A  wroAa  ^s^  *^OT 
■works  in  tlia  [oim  ^  tarts,  Vniiia. 
mlirid  the  approaches  Vo  '" 
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tlie  valleys  of  the  Bisagno  and  Polce- 
vera ;  the  principal  of  these  forts  are 
the  redouhts  of  La  Lantema  and  S. 
Benigno  on  the  W.,  commanding  the 
entrances  on  the  side  of  Turin  and 
Nice,  the  Tenaglia,  the  valley  of  the 
Polcevera  higher  up ;  the  forts  of  il  Be- 
goto  and  la  Specola^  near  the  summit 
of  the  triangle,  which  are  of  recent  con- 
struction ;  and  the  great  citadel  of  il 
Sperone^  which,  from  a  height  of  1650 
ft.,  completely  commands  the  fcown  and 
harbour.  In  addition  to  these  forts 
on  the  line  of  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounds Genoa,  an  extensive  system  of 
detached  redoubts  has  been  added  on 
every  peak  from  which  the  city  or  its 
defences  can  possibly  be  threatened; 
to  the  N.  are  the  forts  of  the  Dia- 
mante i  Fratelli  and  IPuino,  which 
form  such  picturesque  objects  as  seen 
by  the  traveller  descending  the  Apen- 
nines from  the  Pass  of  i  Giove,  and 
on  the  E.  of  the  valley  of  the  Bisagno 
Forts  Kichelieu  and  Tecla — ^in  fact, 
the  mihtary  works  round  Genoa 
constitute  at  present  the  largest  town 
fortifications  in  Europe,  those  of  Paris 
excepted;  since  1815  they  have  been 
greatly  strengthened ;  and  should  the 
city  again  sustain  a  siege,  it  will  be  on 
these  lines  its  principal  defence  must 
depend ;  but  so  large  must  be  the  at- 
tacking force,  that,  with  the  approaches 
by  sea  open,  Genoa  may  be  now  con- 
sidered impregnable,  a  rigorous  and 
long'continued  blockade  by  sea  and  land 
being  alone  capable  of  reducing  it. 

The  fortifications  in  the  first  instance 
were  erected  to  protect  the  city  against 
the  present  dynasty,  when  the  Sallo- 
Sardinian  army,  under  Carlo  Emanuele 
Duke  of  Savoy,  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  B>epublic;  and  they 
were,  in  great  measure,  raised  by  vo- 
luntary contributions  and  voluntary 
labour.  Upwards  of  10,000  of  the  in- 
habitants worked  upon  them,  without 
receiving  either  provisions  or  pay.  All 
the  citizens  contributed  individually, 
besides  the  donations  made  by  the 
diflferent  trades,  pubhc  bodies,  and  cor- 
pomtionB.  One  Carmelite  feiaT  raised 
JOO,00O  lire  by  coUectiona   after  his 


sermons.  Within  these  walls  Massena 
sustained  the  famous  siege  of  1800. 
The  city  was  invested  on  the  land-side 
by  the  Austrian  troops,  the  British  fleet, 
under  Lord  Keith,  blockading  the  port. 
Massena  was  at  length  starved  out,  and 
he  evacuated  the  city  on  the  4th  of 
Jime  1800,  after  a  blockade  of  60  days, 
during  which  the  garrison,  and.  still 
"more  the  inhabitants,  suffered  the 
greatest  misery  from  famine.  Of  the 
7000  troops  under  Massena,  only  2000 
were  fit  for  service  when  they  surren- 
dered. The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
who  died  of  the  famine,  or  of  disease 
produced  by  it,  exceeded  15,000.  The 
present  garrison  amounts  to  700O 
men,  but  treble  that  niunber  would 
be  necessary  to  man  its  works,  in  the 
event  of  a  siege  by  any  great  conti- 
nental power. 

An  interesting  excursion  maybe  made 
by  the  pedestrian  round  the  fortifica- 
tions, following  the  road  on  the  inner 
side,  from  the  Porta  della  Lantema  to 
the  Porta  delle  Chiappe,  during  which 
he  will  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  pros- 
pects over  the  town  and  harbour ; 
emerging  from  the  latter  gate,  a  walk 
of  little  more  than  an  hour  will  enable 
him  to  reach  by  a  good  road  the  Dia- 
mante and  the  fort  of  il  Fratello  Mag- 
giore,  from  both  of  which  the  views 
over  the  encircling  valleys  of  the  Polce- 
vera and  Bisagno  are  splendid,  with 
that  of  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  from 
the  rugged  promontory  of  Portofino 
on  the  E.  to  the  Capo  delle  Melle  on 
the  W.,  lined  by  the  towns  of  Sestri, 
Voltri,  Savona,  &c.,  and  the  high 
mountains  of  Corsica  on  the  extreme 
southern  horizon.  No  one  can  enter 
the  forts  without  an  order  from  the 
military  authorities. 

Genoa  is,  like  Bath,  very  up  and 
down.  Many  parts  of  the  city  are 
inaccessible  to  wheel-carriages ;  nor 
are  the  smaller  vicoli  convenient  for 
foot-passengers.  Through  these  the! 
trains  of  mules,  with  their  bells  and 
trappings,  add  to  the  busy  throng. 
In  the  older  parts  of  the  town  the 
houses  have  an  appearance  of  antique 
solidity,  wYnVst  t\\o^e  Vn.  \>aft  Tawc^  xaa- 
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dem  streets,  the  Sti-ada  Nuoca,  til' 
Slrada  ffKOviniima,  the  Slrada  BalU, 
the  Strada  Carlo  Felice,  fmifbe  Strada 
Carlo  Alberto,  ore  all  diEtinptislied  for 
their  mnenitudu ;  and  the  first,  iii  the 
Slrada  ifvoea,  for  their  unpardleled 
Bplendonr. 

"  Genoa  inoj  justly  be  proud  of  her 
palaces :  if  ;ou  n-alk  along  ilie  three 
continuous  atrceta  of  Balbi,  Niioti~ 
sima,  and  Nuora,  looking  into  t] 
courts  aud  Btoircsaes  on  eaeh  hand  aa 
jou  proceed,  jou  maj  indeed 
yourself  in  a  eity  of  kiutts.  The  umal 
dUpoaition  eihihlta  a  largo  hall  i 
port«d  partly  on  columTis  leading 
court  aurraunded  try  arcadea,  the  arches 
of  which  likewise  ireat  apon  columns. 
Sometimes,  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
these  courts  are  on  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal payemeot ;  while  on  the  other 
llie  rapid  rise  of  the  ground  is  com 
pensated  by  a  flight  of  marble  step! 
Efwond  this  court  is  tbe  (treat  stflircose 
rising  on  eiwh  band,  and  further  still  is 
frequently  a  small  garden,  shaded  mitli 
oranges ;  so  far  the  composition  is  ad- 
mirablE.  It  is  inrnriably  open  to  public 
Tiew  i  and  the  long  porspectiTO  of  haUs, 
cour^,  oolunins,  anihee,  and  flights  of 
steps,  produces  a  most  magnifleoni 
effect ;  and  this  is  still  further  en^ 
hanced  when  the  splendour  of  the 
ninrble  is  contrasted  with  the  dork 
shades  of  the  orange-groves.  But  the 
chief  merit  of  tlie  buildings  lies  in 
tliese  parts.  There  are  inlerually  flue 
apartments,  but  by  no  means  oft 
nificence  correspoudiug  to  that  of  the 
entrance.  The  other  streets  of  Genoa 
are  mostly  narrow  and  dark  :  but  even 
here  soma  noble  edifices  are  fouud."^ — 
Wooih. 

The  objects  moal  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  passing  traveller  who 
has  but  little  time  to  devot*  to  Genoa 
are— the  Strade  Nuova,  Huovissima, 
Balbi,  and  Carlo  Felice  1  the  Piaiza  delie 
Fontano  Amorose;  the  Briguole,  Serni, 
Balbi,  Reole,  and  del  Principe  Palaces 
and  Galleries ;  the  CathednO  and  the 
Stnda  degti  OreGci ;  the  ohurehes  of 
"  '  ibrogio,  Carigmmo,  and  San  Mat- 
Mort  of  these  may  be  visited  in 
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Ihe  course  of  one  day,  indeed  hetwi-ea  < 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  in  the  morn- 
ing and  its  depnrture  in  the  altemoon. 
The  Strada  Noma  was  built  in  lesS, 
on  ground  purchased  by  the  republic, 
Tliis  street,  tbe  most  splendid  in  this 
City  at  Pai^oks,  contains  on  entering^ 
&om  the  W.  on  the  L  or  f(.  side  tb« 
Briguole,  Doris  Tursi,  Spinola,  Lercari- 
Imperialo,  and  Cambiaao  palaces,  and  , 
on  the  rt.  Durazio,  Brignole  Sale  ol   , 
Kosao,  Serra,  Adomo,  Doris  (Giorgio)  „ 
Cattaneo,  and  Gomborn.     Of  those,  aJl  \ 
except  two  ore  by  Alessio. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strada 
Niiora,  but  in  tbe  Slrada  JfiKWu- 
eima,  is  the  Fatatso  Brig-Mile  (now-  , 
DurszEo),  the  vestibule  of  which  is 
decorated  with  modem  arabesques  tv& 
frescoes :  the  portal  is  supportal  by  tv«k 
gigantic  Terms.  In  this  palace  is  pre- 
served one  of  the  most  eitensivc  col- 
lections ofrora  engmvingsin  Italy, saidi.'  ' 
to  exceed  50,000  in  number, 

Palaxzo  Brignole  Sale,  albo  called  tho-  ' 
Falaiio  Soiio,  from  the  outaide  being- 
painted  red,  is  in  the  Strada  Nuova,  No~  , 
63 ;  its  front  is  very  extensive,  and,  wera 
lot  for  its  colour,  the  architectura 
lid  appear  to  advantsge.    The  opart- 
its  on  the  second  floor  contain  th& 
it  Bitensive  collect  ion  of  piotures  in  , 
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markable,  following  tbe  order  in  which, 
the  visitor  is  generally  shonn  over  th^ 
rooms.  Very  fiill  hand-catalogues  are  to. 
bo  found  in  each,  as  is  generally  th«i 
case  in  ail  the  Genoese  polacBs  contain- 
ing coUeefJona  of  pictures,  and  whicU 
are  most  liberally  tlirovn  open  to  thei 
stranger  from   10  A.u.  untU   3  p.ic. — 
First  Boom.    Sola  delle  Arti  Liberali-  ' 
A  kind  of  ante-room  contAining  oopies- 
of  p>rtrai<B  of  Doges  of  the  Brignolei 
iimnly ;   tlie  frescoes  on  the  root  by 
OirloHe.—U.   Salone  delta  TUa  deW 
Ubmo.     Faolo  VeroiKae,  a  portrait  of    i 
a  Woman  holding  a  fan  ;    A.  SaccM, 
DtedaluB    and  Icarus;     Gvereino,   tha    ' 
Almighty  looking  on  a  Globe ;  Ana.   1 
Caraca,     Christ    bearing    the    Crossj    J 
Carlo  Dolce,   Christ  a^ieatm^  'BVxA'i  ' 
Vaitdyze,  a  ■bea.ultiM.  WtW^Oa-^fii^ 
troit  of  Jerooima  "BTigwAeSiAa  vu^'SM 
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Daughter,  and  another  hy  the  same 
painter  of  a  handsome  young  Man  in 
a  Spanish  costume :  both  are  beautiful 
specimens  of  Vandyke's  finest  style. — 
III.  Sala  delV  Jnverno.  JPlohiy  a  Holy 
Family ;  Sirozzi  or  II  Cappuccino^  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child ;  Carlo  Marratta^  the 
Flight  into  Egypt ;  F.  Barroccio,  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Catherine ;  Domenichino, 
San  Rocco  in  a  Scene  of  the  Plague ; 
P.  Veronese^  Judith  holding  the  Head 
of  Holofemes  just  cut  off — a  disagree- 
.able  picture,  without  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  murderess;  Piola,  Sant' 
Orsola;  Frocaccinif  the  Virgin,  Child, 
St.  John,  Joseph,  and  Elizabeth :  a  good 
picture  ;  Spagnoletto,  a  Philosopher ; 
li.  da  Vinci,  more  probably  by  Luini, 
St.  John  the  Baptist ;  Mubens,  a  good 
male  portrait,  very  like  Vandyke  in 
slyle.  —  IV.  Sala  cf  Autunno.  Oior- 
ffione,  an  excellent  portrait  of  Doctor 
Franciscus  Philetus  (Fileto)  ;  &uido, 
half-figure  of  S.  Marco;  Tintoretto, 
male  portrait;  Bonifazio  Veneziano, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  master — it  has  by  some 
been  attributed  to  Palma  Vecchio; 
GnidOf  2  heads  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin;  Gueboino,  Madonna,  Infant 
Christ,  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  Evan- 
gelist, and  St.  Bartholomew — a  fine  pic- 
ture of  Guercino*s  richest  colouring  ; 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Virgin  and  Child,  a 
replica,  similar  to  that  in  Lord  West- 
minster's gallery ;  iMca  Camhiaso,  a 
dead  Christ :  II  Cappuccino  (B.  Strozzi), 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St.  Francis 
in  Adoration  before  it.  The  frescoes 
in  this  saloon  are  cliiefly  by  Piola. — 
V.  Sala  di  JEstate.  M,  A.  Caravaggio, 
the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  Quido, 
St.  Sebastian :  Lanfranco,  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross ;  Luca  Giordano,  Olinda  and 
Sophronia,  the  same  subject  as  that  of 
the  picture  at  the  Palazzo  Eeale  (p.l02), 
but  inferior  to  the  latter ;  Chiercino  (?), 
the  Suicide  of  Cato ;  P.  Veronese,  a 
spirited  sketch  for  his  large  picture  of 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  Luca 
di  Olanda,  portrait  of  a  middle-aged 
Man  with  a  long  beard ;  Gueecino, 
Christ  expelling  the  Merchants  from  the 
Temple — a£ne  composition,  two  of  the 


female  figures  in  the  foreground  on  the 
right  particularly  ;  Procaccini,  a  Holy 
Family  with  St.  Thomas ;  lAica  di 
Olanda  (or  L.  da  Leida,  as  he  is 
generally  called  by  the  ItaHans),  St. 
Jerome.— VI.  Sala  delta  Primavera. 
Vandyke,  a  fine  portrait  of  a  Prince 
of  Orange ;  id.,  a  portrait  of  Antonio 
Brignole  Sale  on  horseback;  id.,  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Marchesa 
Paolina  Adomo-Brignole  —  the  two 
latter  are  amongst  the  finest  works 
of  Vandyke  at  Genoa,  where  so  many 
of  his  best  portraits  exist ;  Scipione 
Qaetani,  portrait  of  a  Cardinal ;  Tin- 
toretto, good  portrait  of  a  Warrior ; 
Moretto  da  Brescia,  portrait  of  a 
Botanist;  Titian,  portrait  of  Philip  II. ; 
Vandyke,  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  ; 
Paris  Bordone,  portraits  of  a  Venetian 
Lady  and  Gentleman ;  Francia,  a  small 
male  portrait ;  CHov.  Bellini,  id.  The 
four  Halls  of  the  Seasons  through 
which  we  have  passed  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  allusive  to  the  names 
they  bear,  by  Piola,  de  Ferrari,  Haffher, 
Canzio,  &c.  —  VIII.  Salone  or  Sala 
Ghrande,  a  magnificent  square  hall,  the 
roof  decorated  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Brignoles  and  the  aristo- 
cratic famiHes  of  G^noa  with  whom 
they  have  formed  aUiances,  and  with 
frescoes  by  de  Ferrari  and  Canzio.  Over 
the  doors  are  6  pictures  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
by  the  priest  Ghuidohono  da  Savona,  and 
a  large  composition  by  Domenico  Piola, 
called  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  On  one 
of  the  consoles  stands  a  large  model  in 
white  marble  and  bronze  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Columbus,  executed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Marquis  Brignole. 

Palazzo  Doria  Tursi,  in  the  Strada 
Nuova,  now  occupied  by  the  Muni- 
cipahty  of  Genoa;  it  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Sardinia,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom 
it  was  occupied  until  their  expulsion. 
The  facade  is  grand,  and  is  flanked 
by  terraced  gardens.  The  architect 
was  Rocca  Lurago,  of  Como,  who 
built  it  for  Nicolo  Grimaldi,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  one  of  the  Doria 
family,  created  Duke  of  Tursi.    In  the 
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lower  cortile  are  Bome  Tery  mGdiocpe 
feifflDoes  relstire  to  the  Tisit  to  Genoa 
of  Don  Jolin  of  AuBtris,  removed 
fi-om  fhe  Duoal  Palace.  Ou  the  Sret 
floor  in  tlie  ante-room  ot  the 
where  the  town  council  aasBmblee,  is 
a  luarbld  pedestal,  on  which  stands 
a  bust  of  Oolumbua,  and  in  a  rec 
under  it  a  box  containing  nomo  in( 
eating  MSS.  of  that  great  naTJgati 
espeoiaUj  3  aufograpli  lattera,  one 
theBink  of  St.  George  transmit  ting  hie 
will  (1503),  by  whioh  he  bequeathed 
oae-t«ath  of  all  lie  posseaaed  to  that 
estabUahment  and  an  authenticated 
copy  of  alJ  the  doeumBnta  connectod 
with  the  hooouTB  conferred  upon  him 
bj  tha  Kings  of  Spain ;  a  sBoond 
letter  on  the  same  subject  j  and  the 
third  to  Oderigo,  the  G^oese  agent  in 
Spain,  complaining  tliat  the  baot  had 
iiever  ocknowladged  the  receipt  of  the 
will.  It  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to 
state  that  no  trace  of  the  will  has  been 
diacOTered  amongst  the  records  of  the 
£anco  di  S-  Qiorgio,  and  that  tbe 
only  record  of  the  last  wiahes  of  IJie 
discoverer  of  the  new  world  is  a  copy 
is  the  arcliives  cpf  his  SpKiish  de- 
eeendant,  the  Duke  di  Teragiias,  at 
Madrid.  These  prccioiis  M8S.  were 
diacofered  among  the  papers  of  the 
Catnbiaao  family  some  years  since,  hav- 
ing been  Gnudulenlly  obtained  from 
tbo  arohiTCfl  of  S.  Giorgio,  a  too  com- 
mon practice  oflateyearsinltaly;  they 
arc  now  preaarred  under  triple  loot 
and  key.  In  anotJier  room  of  the  Mu- 
niotpshty  are  a  few  good  Batch  pic- 
tures, formerly  in  the  duoal  palace ; 
one'  by  Albert  Durer,  another  by  3fa- 
liHte,  and  a  third  probably  by  Vaa 
Egek !  as  they  are  in  the  apartments  of 
tlie  Mayor  (aindaco),  they  cou  only  be 
seen  wlicn  his  v>OFship  has  lofl  hia  oillce. 
Here  is  kept  one  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable monuments  of  the  history 
of  Genoa  ^  a  hronse  table,  contain- 
ing the  award  made  A.  v.  o.  633,  by 
QuuttuB  Marous  Minutius  and  Q.  F. 
RufiiB,  between  the  Ovaufnm  and  the 
TilHrii,  supposed  to  be  the  inhahit- 
anta  of  Langaaco  and  Yoltaggio,  in  tlie 
upper  vaSej  of  tlie  Polatyei-a,  who  had 
fiaw)  dispating  about  the  eitco  t  of  their 


respective  larritories,  nnd  hod  peti- 
tioned the  Sciintc  in  an  appeal  froai  . 
the  jiirifldiotion  of  the  local  Genoese  . 
authorities.  This  boundary  qnestioii 
was  most  carefiilly  investigated  i  the 
landmarks  are  set  outwilh  great  minute- 
ness, and  clauses  ars  inserted  respect* 
ing  rights  of  conunon  and  commut»>  * 
tion  rents,  with  as  much  accuracy  aa  J 
we  should  now  find  iu  an  Inolosuro  ' 
BilL  The  tabb  was  discovpredm  1506 
by  a  peasant  wlien  digging  hia  land  at  \ 
Isoseoco,  near  Podomonte,  6  m.  from  ] 
Genoa.  He  brought  it  to  Genoa  fo»  ' 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  as  old  metal  f  * 
but  the  matter  coming  to  the  know-  '. 
ledge  of  the  senate,  they  purchased  it  '1 
for  the  commonwealth. 

Pataeia  Serra,  Strada  Nuova,  No.    I 
4fl,  by  AlcBBio.    The  entrance,  which  il 
modemiacd,  is  rioiily  decorated ;  and 
Semmi  and  QaleotH,  Gi>no»B   artists, 
painted  the  ceilings,  lie.,  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.    The  aaloon  is  portiour 
larly  ricli :    the   gilding,  said  to  baT»   , 
cost    a    inilUon   of    franca,    the   white    , 
marble  bas-reliefe,  the  caryatides,  the   • 
mirrors,  the  moaaic  pavement,  procured 
for  thia  palaee  its  name  of  tlie  PalazxO' 
delSolc.  The  entresol  liBi  been  recently 
fitted  up  by  a  member  ot  the  &milj, 
in  a  style  of  richness  and  mag;nificenoa 
seldom  to  be  met  witli,  even  in  the 
dweUings  of  royalty.  • 

Falasto  Adomo  contains  some  gooci  ' 
frescoes  by  Tacerom,  of  subjects  from,  * 
Genoese  histoiy.  . 

Falasia  Spinola  (Fordinando),  for- 
merly Palazzo  Orimaldi,  Strada  Nuoya, 
Ko.  44,  opposite  file  last,  a  large  and 
ilue  building,  with  good  pictures.  The 
HALt. — Frcaeoes  by  Bemimi  s  a,  man 
on  horseback  by  Vandyie.  FiMT 
-Saloon, — Two  fine  portraits  by  Andrea 
del  Sarloi  a  remarkable  portrait  of  ■ 
Philoaoplier  in  a  black  dress,  by  Sebsu- 
fiaaa  del  Pionlo :  a  finely  preserved 
and  beautifijlly  painted  circular  pio-  . 
'   reof  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  jSenw-   1 

mi ;  a  Yeuus,  by  TiMait;  end  a  find  J 
head,  by  Vandyke.  Tflian  Salooh.—  1 
A  Cruoiftiion  bj  Vondglca  •,  »  "SjA^J 
Family,  Glan.  Bellini, ;  to^  >Ooft  fnmS 
subject,  -wit^i  two  SauAaiVj  Lmvio,. 

Polaiio  Lercnro  IiftpeT"ial.e,  '  -"■ 
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ing  facade,  opening  into  a  handsome 
cortile.  The  first  floor  is  now  occupied 
by  the  club  or  Casino,  ■where  strangers 
remaining  at  Genoa  for  some  time  can 
easily  obtain  admittance. 

The  Palazzo  Spinola  (GHov,  Batt.)  ; 
containing  the  following  pictures: — 
CartonCf  ^neas  and  the  Cumeean  Sibyl; 
Vandyke^  Madonna  and  Child;  Le 
Sueur^  Joseph  before  Pharaoh ;  &uido, 
St.  Sebastian ;  Ghtercino^  Madonna  and 
Child  sleeping ;  Domeruchino^  the  Fa- 
mily of  Tobias;  Borgognoney  Holy 
Family,  and  Abraham's  Sacrifice  ;  Bos- 
sano,  the  Marriage  of  Cana ;  JParmeg- 
gianOy  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings ; 
ChiidOy  the  Flight  into  Egypt ;  Ann. 
Caracci,  a  Woman  and  Child,  and  a 
Woman  with  two  Men ;  JLuca  Oior- 
danOy  the  Woman  of  Samaria. 

Palazzo  Doria  (Giorgio),  Strada 
Nuoya,  contains  a  fine  full-length  por- 
trait of  a  Lady  of  this  noble  house,  by 
Vandyke  ;  and  a  remarkably  fine  one  of 
a  Duchess  of  Sforza  Cesarini,  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci. 

The  Strada  Nuova  opens  into  an 
irregular  open  space,  called  the  Piazza 
delle  Fontane  AmorosCy  containing  some 
fine  buildings,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the 

Palazzo  Negroniy  No.  24,  a  wide- 
spreading  and  noble  front ;  there  are 
here  some  good  pictures — ^Tarquin  and 
Lucretia,  by  Ghtercino;  and  some  in- 
teresting frescoes,  relating  to  the  deeds 
of  the  Negroni  family,  by  Parodi. 
Next  to  it  is  the  P.  PaUiavicini  with  its 
painted  fa9ade ;  and  close  to  the  latter, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Strada 
Nuova,  the  handsome  P.  Camliaso  with 
its  marble  front. 

Palazzo  Spinola  dei  Marmiy  Piazza 
delle  Fontane  Amoroso,  an  edifice 
of  the  15th  century,  built  of  alternate 
courses  of  white  and  black  marble; 
in  front  are  four  niches  containing  full- 
length  statues  of  members  of  the  family 
with  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters 
beneath.  This  palace  is  said  to  have 
been  built  from  the  materials  of  that 
of  the  Fieschi,  near  Santa  Maria  in  Via 
Lata,  pulled  down  by  order  of  the 
Senate  after  their  Conspiracy  in  1336. 
Jt  contains  some  of  the  earliest  frescoes 


of  CdmbiasOy  in  pai'ticular  the  Combat 
of  the  Titans,  which  he  executed  at 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Strada  Carlo  FeUcCy  wliich  eon* 
nects  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose 
with  the  Piazza  Carlo  Felice,  is  of  re* 
cent  date  and  has  less  architectural 
splendour  than  the  Strada  ZJiTuova :  it 
is  broad  and  regular,  and  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  shops. 

Palazzo  Pallaviciniy  Strada  Carlo 
Felice,  No.  12.  The  name  of  Palla- 
vacini,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Genoa, 
has  by  some  been  derived  from  Pela 
vicrno,  or  "  strip  my  neighbour,"  but 
without  any  foundation,  the  appellation 
being  derived  from  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  the  Stato  PallavieinOy  situ* 
ated  near  the  Po,  between  Parma  and 
Cremona  (see  p.  404).  A  member  of 
this  family  acted  in  England  in  con- 
formity to  the  supposed  signification 
of  his  patronyme.     This  was 


Sir  Horatio  I^alvaaene, 


Who  robb'd  the  Pope  to  pay  the  Queen." 

He  was  receiver  and  banker  of  the 
court  of  Home  during  the  reign  of 
Mary;  and  having  a  good  balance  in 
his  hands  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
could  not  then  reconcile  himself  to  the 
iniquity  of  letting  so  much  money  go 
out  of  the  country  to  be  employed 
against  his  new  sovereign.  He  built 
Babraham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  be- 
came afterwards  allied  by  marriage  with 
the  Cromwells.  The  palace  contains 
a  collection  of  pictures,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  merit.  The  collection  may 
be  considered  the  second  in  Genoa. 
As  there  are  no  hand-catalogues,  and 
as  the  person  who  shows  strangers  over 
the  apartments  is  little  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  paintings,  we  shall  enter 
into  greater  details  in  describing  the 
Pallavacini  gallery  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  necessary. — I.  Sai.a  or 
Gallery.  Chiercinoy  an  Ecce  Homo ; 
F.  Siraniy  Santa  Csecilia  ;  Bretighel,  a 
Flower  Garden;  Alianiy  a  Magdalen 
and  Our  Saviour. — II.  Sala  della 
Cahmina.  a.  del  Sarto,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  B,  Strozzi  or  11  CappuccMO, 
Sta.  Caterina ;  Luca  GiordanOy  a  large 
picture  of  a  Holy  Family ;    Luca  di 
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Olanda,  d  curious  jiicturo  repreaenting 
the  Cnicifiiion,  with  the  family  of  tha 
Donatario  kneeling  below. — III.  Siti 
BBt  CtBDiNAi^,  from  a  portrait  of  a 
Cardinal  of  the  FaUaTUcini  fuuil;  over 
the  chltnne^ ;  Ijoch  di  Olanda,  Ma- 
domia  and  Child,  with  the  Donatarii  in 
the  lateral  oompartmenta ;  Franeei- 
chim,  Diana ;  Luca  di  Olaiida,  a  dead 
Christ;  ^Wani(7),DianaintlieBatli: 
in  the  passage  leading  from  this  to  the 
imt  room  ia  a  good  picture  of  Ma- 
donna and  Saints  attributed  to  A.  del 

SartO.  —  IT.  SilOSE  DI  LBViSTB. 
Subeiu,  the  Angel  hherating  St.  Feter ; 
RomaneiU,  a  Terr  pretty  Mttgdalenei 
ScAidoM,  a  good  ^^onna  and  Child ; 
II  CapjHutciiui,  i.n  Adoloraia !  Fraaeet- 
chini,  the  Aacension  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen ;  Ovido,  Christ  on  the  Cross, 
with  St.  Franeia;  IlAPHABt(?),  the 
Madonna  detla  Colonita,  so  called 
from  the  colimin  introduced  in  the 
picture— somewhat  injured  by  resto- 
mtiona,  still  it  is  a  lovely  picture  :  the 
central  portion,  containing  the  Virj^iii 
and  Child,  appears  to  form  ii  aepiU-iile 
JMOCO  from  the  rest,  the  oroater  psrt  of 
the  oolamn  bebg  on  what  apiiears  a 
part  subsequently  added.  It  is  very 
donbtful  that  Itaphaelpainted this  pic- 
ture.     QtierdBO,  St.  Jerome  j    A.   Ca- 


no. — v.  SiLoNB  DEL  DlTiso.  lan- 
dyke,  Hre  circolBr  &mily  portraits,  four 
of  females,  all  very  One  paintings- — 
TI.  SuLOS-i  DI  COSTEEiAZIOHB.  Cai- 
tiglioHe,  a  largo  picture  of  Puu  and 
Animab.  Vasdtkk,  the  beautiftd.  pic- 
ture known  by  the  name  of  Corioianus 
and  Yeturia,  generally  considered  to 
represent  James  I.  of  England,  his 
vitle  and  children.  The  costumes  are 
quite  Hispano-Dutoh  of  the  17th  cent. ; 
the  portraits  of  tlie  females  lovely. 
Ghterciso,  octagonal  picture  of  Music; 
Zwia    Catubiruo,  Venus   and  Cupid; 


FoNBMlt.  Oiierdno,  Mutins  Scievola 
before  Porsennu ;  jAiea  di  Otanda,  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,  with  portraits  of 
the  Dotiutorio  and  family  in  the  latsral 


compartments,  the  men  on  the  1.  and 
the  females  on  the  it. ;  Spaffnoletta, 
the  Woman  taVcn  in  Adultery  ;  jFVait- 
cescMni,  Bathsheba  in  the  Bath,  H 
good  painting ;  Ann.  Caracei,  a  pretty 
small  Magdalen  on  copper ;  fandyke^ 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Pallnvaeinis; 
Saasaso,  two   pictures   oE  Cattle  and 

The  beautiful  Villa  FaUuticinl  at 
PegU  (see  p.  89)  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  this  palace,  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  Elonoose  ariatocraof,  whem  orders 
to  visit  it  may  be  obtained. 

The  Slrada  Balbi,  which  forma  k 
continuation  of  tha  Piazza  delV  AnnuK- 
ziala,  derives  its  name  from  the  uoble 
family  by  whom  some  of  its  pnlaL-ea 
were  built,  tlie  principal  of  wliieh  are 
—on  the  rt.  side,  P.  Durasco  della 
SoalaanA  P.  Balbi,  now  the  Dniversity  ( 
and  on  the  L  another  F.  Bathi,  which 
was  once  the  Duraizo  Palace,  but  which, 
having  be^n  sold  to  the  government, 
now  forms  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign, under  the  name  of  i's/nim  £eab. 

Palaizo  Balbi,  a  Cno  palace  built  in 
tlie  early  part  of  the  ITth  century  from 
the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Bianco. 
The  court  is  sm-roundcd  by  3  tiers  ol 
porticoes,  the  uppermost  of  which 
forms  part  of  the  fanuly  a]iBrtmentB, 
being  enclosed  with  glass.  This  suite 
of  rooms  is  very  richly  decoratetl,  and, 
biiing  at  all  times  open  to  the  stranger, 
will  give  him  a  good  idea  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  wealthy  Genoese  aristo- 
cracy ;  the  vaulted  ceilings  are  highly 
ornamented  and  painted  by  iiativc 
artists.  The  rooms  contain  a  vciy 
good  collection  of  pictures,  many  of 
which  arc  first-rate ;  indeed  the  Balbi 
gallery  may  be  considered  the  third  iu 
importance  in  Gvnoa. 

The  first  room  entered  from  the 
is    the 

cent  square  room. —  Vandi/ke,  sn  eques- 
trian portrait,  very  fine ;  Beitiadiao 
Stroizi,  or  H  Cappueciiui,  Joseph  in^ 
terpreting  the  chief  Butler'i  dream — 
one  of  the  artist's  best  works — he  was 
a  Qenoese  Capuchhi  friar,  and  in  & 
jj;reat  measure  self-taught. 

3NII  Boon.— Ci.  Qiiido,\i>i.cte\J».\  1«J 
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Albauif  a  Bacchanalian  scene ;  Ann. 
Caracdi  Sta.  Caterina  —  very  pretty 
picture;  A^.  Caracci,  a  Martyr;  18. 
MatUe^naj  Madonna  and  Child;  19. 
IGchel  AngelOy  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles — more  than  doubtful — called 
by  some  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
said  to  be  designed  by  M.  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Seb.  del  Piombo ;  20.  Van- 
dyke, A  Holy  Family. 

3ed  Boom. — 23.  Vandyke,  fine  fe- 
male  portrait ;  24.  id.  equestrian  por- 
trait of  Paolo  Balbi  the  senator,  to 
which  was  subsequently  added  by  Ye- 
lasquez  the  head  of  PhHip  II.  of  Spain, 
to  save  it  from  destruction  when  Balbi 
was  disgracedand banished  from  Genoa; 
25.  lAikca  Cambiaso,  family  portrait. 

4th  Room.  —  31.  Michel  Angelo 
CaravaggiOj  Conversion  of  St.  Paul ; 
32.  lyuca  di  Olanda,  a  Holy  Family ; 
Chiido,  St.  Jerome ;  Ann.  Caracci, 
a  Magdalen. 

6th  Room,  Lihrary. — 39.  Gruido, 
Andromeda  ;  41.  Chuercino,  Cleopa- 
tra ;  45.  Bassano,  a  large  picture  of 
a  Market. 

6th  Room,  Gallery. — ^Although  this 
beautiful  room  contains  nearly  as  many 
paintings  as  all  the  others  united,  none 
are  very  remarkable ;  Spagnoletto,  two 
pictures  called  the  Philosopher  and 
Mathematician ;  Tintoretto,  a  fine  male 
portrait ;  Fierino  del  Vaga,  Madonna 
and  Child ;  73.  Vandyke,  A  Holy  Fa- 
mily ;  75.  Vandyke,  Portrait  of  a  Spa- 
nish Gentleman  on  horseback  ;  76. 
Breughel,  The  Temptation  of  St.  An- 
thony— a  singular  composition  ;  82. 
Hemling,  Our  Saviour  on  the  Cross; 
85.  Garqfalo,  A  Holy  Family  ;•  87. 
Mlippo  Lippi,  The  Commimion  of  St. 
Jerome;  Otiido,  a  Magdalene;  Paolo 
Veronese,  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  Boge. 

jpalazzo  Reale.  Formerly  belonging 
to  the  Burazzo  family,  was  purchased 
by  the  king  in  1815,  and  splendidly 
fitted  up  by  Charles  Albert  in  1842,  as 
a  royal  residence.  The  front  is  nearly 
300  feet  m  length ;  it  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  &.  A.  Falcone  and  P.  F. 
Gantone.  It  contained  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  been  removed  to  the  Royal  Gal- 
lery at  Turin.     The  fine  portraits  of 


the  Burazzo  family,  and  the  other  pic- 
tures relative  to  that  noble  house,  by 
Piola  and  Barloletto,  are  however  stiU 
at  Genoa  in  possession  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  P.  Reale  is  open  to 
strangers  every  day  except  during  the 
occasional  visits  of  the  court. 

Entering  from  the  great  staircase  on 
the  second  floor,  the  1st  room  has  2 
large  Marinas  by  Burrasca ;  the  2nd, 
called  the  Salotto  della  Pa^se,  a  Carita 
Romana  by  Carloni ;  the  3rd,  the 
Salotto  di  Paolo,  contains  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  fine  picture  which  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  Turin,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
representing  the  Feast  of  Our  Lord  in 
the  house  of  the  Pharisee,  with  the 
Magdalene  at  his  feet.  Opening  out 
of  this  room  is  the  Gran  Gallema, 
painted  by  Parodi :  there  are  some  indif- 
ferent antique  statues,  busts  of  Apollo, 
Venus,  Bacchus,  &c.,  but  all  much 
made  up  :  2  modem  ones  of  Flora  and 
Zephyr  by  Filippo  Barodi,  and  a  group 
of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine  by  Schiaffone, 
Recrossing  the  Salotto  di  Paolo,  we 
enter  the  Piccola  Galleeia,  forming 
a  passage  to  what  formerly  was  called 
the  Salone  di  Giordano,  but  which  is 
now  the  Thbonb  Room,  newly  and 
magnificently  decorated  and  containing 
the  2  celebrated  pictures  by  Jjuca  GHor- 
dano,  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  and  the 
Transformation  of  Phineas  by  Perseus. 
Next  to  this  is  the  king's  Audience 
Boom,  having  only  some  indifierent 
modem  pictures  and  tapestry  ;  copies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo:  followed  by  the  bed-room 
and  study  of  the  unfortunate  king 
Carlo  Alberto,  the  floors  formed  of 
very  handsome  inlaid  work  in  coloured 
woods.  In  the  Sala  delta  Cappella  there 
is  aLast  Supper  hjBonnano  diFerrara; 
San  Bernardo  by  Spagnoletto ;  San 
Antonio  by  Ann.  Caracci;  a  Bead  Man 
by  Monthorst ;  a  Sibilla  Cimiflea  by 
Awn.  Caracci.  In  the  Salone  di  Tapis- 
seria  are  some  very  old  Gobelins  and 
several  portraits  of  kings  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  which  replace  those  of  the 
Burazzo  family  that  once  stood  in 
these  spaces,  and  which  were  not  alien- 
ated with  the  palace.  Salotta  di 
AuEOBA  contains  a  Crucifixion  and  a 
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portrait  of  Caterina  Diirazzo,  aai 
be  by  fandi/te;  2  pielurea  of  Bajnl 
It  Cappuccino,  4b.  :  thia  room  opei 
Uie  beautiful  terraoe  oTerlookuig  tlie 
harbour,  from  which  the  view  i 
interesting.  At  tlie  oppoeita  side  of 
thia  tBTruce  is  a  room  tailed  tha  Sa- 

I.OTTA  BEL  TBMEO,  corrpsponilillg  witll 
the  S,  di  Aurora,  in  which  there 
good  ModoQUDi  and  Child  ivith  St. 
John  by  S.  Piola;  a  doubtful  pot- 
tmits  bj  Tititortftlo ;  2  battlB'piecaa 
by  Borgognona :  and  Be»erai  pictures 
witli  animals  by  il  OrecAetto:  tho  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adultery  by  Moretlo  da 
Brtieia ;  a  protended  head  by  TUias, 
&u.  'Sheiaoi&ji  SaIU-&-i>ta>iger,Tievi\y 
fitfcd-up,  IB  a  eplendid  apartment. 

Pedatxo  delta  Vmreraiti,  Strada 
BuIbL  Tlila  building  was  ereotcd  at 
the  expense  of  the  Balbi  faraily.  Tho 
vGtitibule  and  the  cortile  are  amongst 
tho  finest  specimens  of  the  kind.  Iwo 
huge  lions  are  plaeed  nt  the  top  of 
the  staircase.  The  balls  arc  decorated 
with  freecoea  by  Otnoeee  painters  and 
irith  oil  pieturea.  The  Httll  of  Me- 
dicine oontaina  some  bronso  statuw  by 
Oiovanni  di  Bologna,  and  in  the  Great 
Hall  are  sii  o£  the  Cardinal  Virtues  by 
the  same  sculptor,  whilst  in  a  third 
room  aboTe  are  a  number  of  liis 
bas-reliefa  in  bronza.  Tho  museum  of 
natural  bistor;  is  interesting,  as  oon' 
toining  a,  good  collection  of  the  birds 
and  Bsbea  of  this  part  of  Italy,  Tha 
librBTF,  whioh  is  open  to  the  pubJio, 
eontauis  about  45,000  toIs.  The  Uni- 
Teraitj  consists  of  three  faculties,  Law, 
Medicine,  and  Humanities.  In  each 
there  is  a  senate  composed  of  twclvo 
doctors,  by  whom  the  degrees  are  oon- 
ferred.  In  the  ohurcb  belonging  to  tbe 
Dnirarsity  is  a  baa-relief  in  bronzo, 
and  in  the  sacristy  another,  a  good 
Dcfloent  from  the  Cross,  both  by  Oiae. 
di  Bologna.  Behind  the  Unirersity 
Palace  Is  a  small  Botanic  Qardea;  in' 
the  eourt  leading  to  it  several  onrious 
inscriptions  remored  here  from  sup- 
pressed cbnrohea,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
palace  tlie  Meteorological  Obsertatory. 
Palazza  Dwazzo,  or  della  Scala  (of 
the  Stairs),  in  the  Via  Balbi,  is  o: 


the  finest   of  tlio  Genoese  palaces:  it 
was  erected  in  tlic  ITtli  century  for  tha 
Balbis,  by  Bart.  Siaiuro.    Tho  court  i*- J 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade  ot^ 
ifhite  marbh),  from  a  comer  of  whiob'  j 
opens  the  maguifioent   Qigbt  of  stain 
wbieli  has  rendered  it  so  celebrated.   | 
Tho  2  statues  of  Union  and  Force,  in , 
the  lower  vestibule,  are  by  V.  Rovaacbio,   ; 
The  Palace  contains  several  good  pic-    , 

1st   room    on    the  left :     LudorttDO    , 
Caracci,    an   Eeco    Homo ;    A*»ibait    ( 
Carofci,    St.  Peter ;    Paolo    VerOKeaa,    i 
S,    Catherine;    Snbeiu   and    Vand'Jch, 
2  circular  portraits.  \ 

2ud  saloon :  Quereiiio,  Christ  and  tk«  ! 
Pharisees,  or  the  Tribute  Mouot  i  St-'-} 
mone  da  Pesaro,  theFligbt  into  Egypt  f  J 
PelUgnni,  the  Oath  of  Gtrfcrude,  mo-  ' 
ther  of  Hamlet ;  TitiaM,  a  Magdal«^  * 
injured  by  restorera]  JVoeacoiBJ,  tho  ' 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 


Philip   IV. ;    Someniehino,   Jesus    ap- 
pearing to  Mery,   the  Martydom    of  \ 
St.  Sebastian,  and  Venus  weeping  over 
Adonia ;     Spagaoletla,    3    pictures    of 
PhjloBophera,  ] 

Palatio  ImperiaU,  near  the  Piaxza  < 
del  Campetto,  This  pslaoe  is  much  | 
deeayed.  In  the  soffit  are  froacoe^  , 
with  mythological  subjeeta  in  tha  com-  , 
partments,  , 

To   describe  tbo  palaces   of  Genoa  i 
would  be  oat  of  place  in  the  prcaeat    ', 
work,  yet  one  more  roust  bo  notiood, 
whidi,  from  its  situation,  is  the  most 
striking    of   them    all :     the    Falaxzo 
ZloriOy    ealled    also    P.   del   PrinfapSf 
aituated  beyond  the   Piazxa  di  Aqua 
Verde,  outside  the  Porta  di   Snn  To-    I 
maso,  and  the  gardens  of  which  extend 
to  the   sea.     These  gardens,  with  the    ' 
palace  in  their    centre,   form  a   noWe  J 
feature  in  the  panorama  of  the  port  of  i 
Genoa,  J 

This  magoifloent  pile,  origmolly  the  ] 
PalasKO  Fregoao,  was  given  to  the  great"  1 
Andrea  Dorio,  in  16S3,  and  improved,  ois  ] 
rather  rcbuiltjBnd  brought  to  itB  present 
form,  by  him.    The  stately  feelings  of 
this  Doria,  who  is  ompliaticnllj  cnlled 
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"  II  Principe  "  (for  that  title  of  dignity 
had  been  granted  to  him  by  Charles  V.) , 
are  expressed  in  the  inscription  which 
is  engraved  on  the  exterior  of  the  edi- 
fice :  "  Divino  munere,  Andreas  D'Oria 
CeyjB  F.  S.  R.  Ecclesiss  Caroli  Impera- 
toris  Catolici  maximi  et  invietissimi 
Francisci  primi  Francorum  Regis  et 
Patriae  classis  triremimn  nil.  prsefectus 
ut  maximo  labore  jam  fesso  corpore 
honesto  otio  quiesceret,  sedes  sibi  et 
Bucoessoribus  instauravit.  h.d.xxyiii." 
The  architect  who  directed  Doria's 
alterations  was  Montorsoli,  a  Floren- 
tine, but  many  portions  were  designed 
by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  who  has  here 
left  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
his  pencO.  Pierino,  poor,  sorrowful, 
and  needy,  driyen  n*om  Rome  by 
the  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  Eternal  City  when  stormed  by 
the  Imperialists  in  1527,  was  kindly 
received  by  Doria,  who  became  his 
patron,  giving  him  constant  employ- 
ment. JSe  worked  here,  not  merely  as 
a  painter,  but  as  a  general  decorator; 
and  it  was  Doria's  express  wish  to 
reproduce  in  his  palace,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
which  Raphael  had  adorned  at  Rome. 

The  decorations  introduced  by  Pie- 
rino in  this  palace  were  exceedingly 
admired ;  and  he  became,  in  fact,  the 
foimder  of  the  peculiar  style  which 
prevails  in  the  other  palaces  by  which 
Gl^noa  has  been  so  much  adorned.  In 
the  gallery  that  leads  to  the  terraced 
garden  are  the  portraits  of  Andrea  Do- 
ria and  his  family.  The  figures  are  in 
a  semi-heroic  costume  j  ^drea  Doria 
is  grey-headed,  his  sons  are  helmeted, 
and  supporting  themselves  upon  their 
shields.  Beyond  this  gallery  you  look 
upon  the  garden,  where  are  walks  of 
cypress  and  orange,  fountains,  statues, 
and  vases.  In  the  background  are 
the  moles,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  sea. 
The  fountain  in  the  centre  represents 
Andrea  in  the  character  of  Neptune. 
Over  another  fountain  is  a  fanciful 
mermaid  or  merman,  the  portrait  of 
one  which,  according  to  popular  be- 
ll^, was  caught  at  G-enoa.  Opposite 
to  the  palace,  on  the  street  front,  is  ano- 


ther garden  belonging  to  it,  bordered  by 
a  grapery.  In  this  garden  is  the  monu- 
ment raised  by  Doria  to  "  II  graiC 
Moldanoy^  a  great  dog  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Charles  V. :  here  also 
is  a  grotto  built  by  Alessio,  in  its  time 
much  admired,  but  now  almost  a  ruin. 
The  successive  employments  held  by 
Doria  enabled  him  to  acquire  great 
wealth.  With  these  riches  he  was  able 
to  keep  a  fleet  of  22  galleys;  a  force 
with  which  he  turned  the  scale  against 
the  French,  and  accomplished  the  deh- 
verance  of  Genoa,  11th  Sept.  1528,  from 
the  heavy  yoke  which  they  imposed. 

"  Questo  h  quel  Doria,  che  fk  dai  Pirati 
Sicuro  il  vostro  mar  per  tutti  i  lati. 

Non  fii  Pompeio  a  par  di  costui  degno, 
Se  ben  vinse,  e  cacci6  tutti  i  Corsari ; 
Pero  che  quelli  al  piii  x>ossente  regno 
Che  fosse  mai,  non  x>oteano  esser  pari ; 
Ma  questo  Doiri&  sol  col  proprio  ingegno 
E  proprie  forze  purghera  quei  mari ; 
Si  che  da  Calpe  al  Nilo,  ovunque  s'  oda 
II  nome  suo,  tremar  veggio  ogni  proda. 

Questi,  ed  ognaltro  ch^la  patria  tenta 
Di  libera  far  serva,  si  airossisca  ; 
Ne  dove  il  nome  d'  Andrea  Doria  senta, 
Di  levar  gli  occhi  in  viso  d'  uomo  ardisca. 
Veggio  Carlo,  che  'I  premio  gU  aug^enta ; 
Ch'  oltre  quel  che  in  commun  vuol  che 

fruisca, 
Gli  d^  la  ricca  terra,  ch*  ai  Normandi 
Sarft  principio  a  farli  in  Puglia  grandi." 

Orlando  Furioso,  cant.  xv.  30-34. 

It  was  imder  Doria's  influence  and 
counsel  that  the  form  of  government 
was  established  in  Genoa  which  lasted 
till  the  French  revolution.  He  was 
offered  the  ducal  authority  for  life,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
acquired  the  absolute  sovereignty.  Tlie 
Dorias  are  still  numerous  at  G^noa, 
but  the  elder  branch,  since  its  alhance 
with  the  Papal  family  of  Pamphili, 
resides  at  Rome;  the  palace  is  generally 
let,  and  is  in  good  preservation.  The 
statements  that  the  decorations  by  P. 
del  Yaga  had  been  injured  of  late  years 
are  unfounded. 

The  Diiomo  or  Cathedral  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo was  built  in  the  11th  century, 
consecrated  in  1118  by  Pope  Gela- 
sius  II.,  and  restored  about  1300. 
The  front  belongs  to  the  latter  date. 
The  intention  was,  probably,  to  erect 
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two  towera,  but  of  tlicae  only  one  hsa 
been  executed,  and  tbatnt  a  later  period. 
TIiHTB  are  traeea  in  tJiia  edifieo  of  the 
\aaie  wHuh  prevailed  at  Pisa  and  Lucca. 
Some  of  tlie  columns  of  tlio  portal  were 
taken  from  Aimeria,  aa  part  of  the  apaQB 
won  at  tbe  capture  of  that  city,  1148 : 
among  the  TeetigeB  of  an  earlier  period 
are  the  curious  ornaments  on  the  N., 
exhibiting  monstcra  and  runio  toots, 
and  some  rude  baaao-rilievoa  enomated 
in  the  outer  walla.  Orer  the  principal 
entrtuice  la  it  bas-relief  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Lorenzo,  with  Bome 
quaint  figures  of  the  13th  or  14th 
cents. ;  and  into  aevcml  parts  of  the 
outer  walls  ore  let  Pagan  bna-rcHefs, 
whiet  formed,  the  front  of  earcopliagi, 
of  the  Itonisu  period. 

In  some  parte  of  the  cliUTL-h  are  in- 
_  aariptionSi&oniirluch  we  ascertain  that 
■-fhe  If.  side  was  completed  in  1307,  and 
f  ttie  S.  in  1312;  furthermore  it  is  on 
one  related  bow  the  city  'i'as  founded  bj 
Janus  I.   King  of  Italy,  the  grandson 
of  Noah;  and  how   Janus  II.  Prince 
of  Ti'oy  took    poaseanon  of    the    city 
fouuded  by  his  namesake  and  ancestor. 
Theao  inacriptiona  ore  eneraved  in  capi- 
tal letters  exactly  in  the  form  eroploycd 
in   coeval  manuscripts,  aud  are  fine 
spetnmens  of  lapidary  calligraphy. 

Internally  the  nave  is  preceded  by  a 
Tery  elegant  inner  Gothic  porch  with  a 
groined  roof,  and  which,  ae  well  aa  the 
pilasters  that  support  it,  ia  formed  of 
alt«mnte  courses  of  black  and  wliitc 
marble :  over  t?iis  poreh  ia  wliat  was 
originallj  the  organ-loft.  The  uare 
is  Boparated  from  the  aisles  by  Co- 
rinthian colimiuB  Bupporting  pointed 
arches,  eooh  column  being  fcrniod  of 
alternate  courses  of  that  variety  of 
serpentino  called  Folcerera  breccia  and 
of  white  marble !  upon  these  pointed 
arches  rests  an  entablature  with  a 
long  inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  over 
which  rises  a  second  tier  of  round 
BTOhea,  Bupported  by  alternate  atu 
columns  and  pilasters,  the  latter  ii 
earij  Itaban- Gothic  style. 

^e  choir  and  side  cliapels  have  been 
modernised,  and  covered  with  can 
paintings,  und  gilding.    Tlie  arch 
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turc  ia  by  Alessio.  The  high  altar  if 
decorated  with  a  fine  statue  in  bronie>, 
■f  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  G.  PJ 
lianehi,  a  work  of  the  ITtb  cent. 
The  paintings  are  not  Drat -rate;  th» 
principal  are — Barroncio,  9t.  Sebostiaiii' 
m  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  at  the  eneF^ 
ofthenave;  Jtrrori,  the  Virgin  i  Piola^' 
theAscenaion;  and,Z/.  ConiAfan,  Saint*- 
adoring  the  Infant  SaTiour,  good.  Titf 
stalls  of  tbe  ehour  behind  the  high  alt«r' 
arc  in  very  handsome  wood  carving^ . 
with  backs  of  coloured  initmio-workftr 
the  choir,  occuniing  to  tbe  iiumption^ 
was  restored  to  its  present  form  ii^ 
16Z4.  The  anoient  manuscript  choiisa; 
hooks  are  yet  in  use,  and  they  are  fin^ 
volumes  of  their  kind.  Jn  the  PaUa- 
racini  ciapfl,  corr«ponding  to  the  left-^ 
hand  transept,  ia  a  curious  dotaohetf 
marble  atatnc  of  a  man  kneeling  befoi* 
the  altar,  a  good  figure,  An  altarpicco- 
by  Gaggiiii,  of  Genoa,  has  lately  beei», 
put  up  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  tbe""" 
high  altar. 

The  ricbBst  portion  of  tliis  churob 
is  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptigl,- 
into  which  no  female  ia  permitted  Ur 
enter  except  on  one  day  of  tlie  year,  rui 
cicluaion  imposed  by  Pope  Innocent 
YIII.,  as  it  ia  said,  in  recollection  oft 
the  daughter  of  Herodias.  The  sereeBlj 
which  divides  it  from  tbe  church  is  of- 
rich  cinqtiecento  Gothic,  and  was  com-' 
pleted  about  1496.  Tbe  canopy  ototi; 
the  altar,  supported  by  four  porphyry 
pillara,  covering  the  saroophagus  in-" 
which  the  so-called  relica  of  the  Bap-" 
tiat  are  contained,  was  erected  m 
1532  at  the  expense  of  Filippo  Doria, 
The  eleven  statues,  and  the  bas-relietl*- 
which  adorn  the  external  Cujade,  ar*^ 
hy  Qnglielmo  della  Porta.  EigbV 
niches  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel  aiw 
also  filled  with  atatnes,  aix  of  whioV] 
are  by  MaHeo  Oivitalc  (1435-lBOlV 
that  of  2;aocharias  is  pecularly  ftaoj" 
and  two,  the  Madonna,  and  the  SaptiaU 
by  SaOMvina.  The  allar  is  by  OioeemM 
and  Ovslieiao  cUUa  Porta.  The  retiHJ 
of  tlie  saint  are  contained  in  an  iron^ 
bound  chest,  which  is  seen  through' 
the  apertures  of  the  marble  covering.^ 
Ou  the  day  of  Uis  ■(si\.\<i.^^  ftia^  vn 
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carried  in  procession,  being  placed  in 
the  Cassone  di  SarC  Giovanniy  a  shrine 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathe- 
dral. It  was  made  in  1437  by  Daruele 
di  Terramo,  of  silver  gilt,  a  combination 
of  Gothic  panels,  tracery,  and  finials  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  imagery  of  the 
history  of  St.  John  j  the  figures  bemg 
all  but  completely  detached  from  the 
background. 

In  the  treasury  is  preserved  a  more 
interesting  relic,  the  Sacro  Catino,  long 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
piece  of  emerald.  It  was  part  of  the 
spoils  taken  at  Csesarea,  1101.  The 
Crusaders  and  their  allies  divided  the 
booty;  and  the  Genoese,  under  the 
command  of  Guglielmo  Embriaco,  se- 
lected this  precious  vessel  as  their 
portion.  The  supposed  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  material  was  infinitely  enhanced 
by  the  fond  traditions  annexed  to  the 
vessel,  whether  as  a  gift  from  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  or  as 
the  dish  which  held  the  Pascal  Lamb 
at  the  Last  Supper,  or  the  vessel 
in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  received 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  side  of 
the  Redeemer.  Three  times  each  year 
was  the  Catino  brought  out  of  the 
sacristy,  and  exposed  to  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful.  A  prelate  of  high 
rank  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude; 
aud  aroimd  him  were  ranged  the  Cla- 
vigeri,  to  whose  care  the  relic  was  com- 
mitted. No  stranger  was  allowed  to 
touch  the  Catino  under  heavy  penal- 
ties ;  and  the  attempt  to  try  the  mate- 
rial by  steel  or  diamond,  gem  or  coral, 
or  any  real  or  supposed  test  of  its  genu- 
ineness or  hardness,  was  punishable 
with  heavy  fines,  imprisonment,  or  even 
death.  Acute  and  somewhat  sceptical 
travellers,  as  Keysler  and  the  Abb^ 
Barth^emy,  in  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, saw  enough  to  lead  them  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Catino  was  glass,  a  fact 
which  is  now  fully  confinned.  But 
the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  of  the  workmanship, 
mufft  alwajB  cause  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  very  remarkable  monument,  and 
of  remote  antiquitjr.     The  dish  is  hex- 


agonal, with  some  slight  ornaments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  finished 
with  the  tool,  as  in  ^em  engraving. 
The  colour  is  beautiful,  the  transpa-* 
rency  perfect ;  but  a  few  air-bubbles 
sufficiently  disclose  the  substance  of 
which  it  is  made.  The  Catino  was  sent 
to  Paris ;  and  was  reclaimed  in  1815, 
with  other  objects  of  art.  It  was  so 
carelessly  packed  that  it  broke  by  the 
way.  The  fragments  have  been  united 
by  a  setting  of  gold  fihgree.  The  keys 
of  the  cabinet  are  kept  by  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  and  a  fee  of  about  5 
francs  is  expected,  at  least  from  Eng- 
Ushmen,  by  the  officer  who  opens  the 
door. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Baptistery, 
no  longer  used  as  such;  and  a  large 
cloister,  in  which  are  the  residences  of 
the  canons,  but  it  has  nearly  lost  all 
vestiges  of  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  churches  of  Q-enoa  were 
demolished  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion. Amongst  those  which  remain, 
the  most  conspicuous  are 

Sant^  Agostino,  now  desecrated,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Genoese  Gothic  of  the 
14th  centy.  The  campanile,  which,  like 
the  rest  of  the  church,  is  bvult  of  alter- 
nate courses  of  white  and  black  marble, 
is  remarkable. 

Sanf  Amhrogio  or  di  Gem,  entirely 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  Pallavacini 
family.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
rich  marbles  and  paintings ;  from  the 
vaulting  down  to  the  pavement  all 
is  gold  and  colours.  Here  are  several 
fine  paintings  : — The  Assumption,  by 
Chiido,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt. : 
the  Virgin  surrounded  by  hosts  of 
angels.  The  commission  for  this  pic- 
ture was  sent  to  Bologna,  and  offered 
to  the  Caracci  and  to  Ghiido;  when 
the  latter,  being  willing  to  execute 
it  for  half  the  price  demanded  by  his 
competitors,  obtained  the  order.  The 
Caracci  were  much  vexed ;  but  when 
the  picture  was  exhibited,  they  fully 
acknowledged  its  excellence.  The  Cir- 
cumcision, over  the  High  Altar,  by 
Rubens,  painted  before  he  came  to  Ge- 
noa ;  and  ^t ,  \giv«ttvaa\vB«!^^  «» "Oetc^a- 
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piece  was  executed  wliilBt  he  wi 
i^oratice  of  the  height  and  the  poaitioD 
wheiux  it  would  be  teen ;  but  in  the 
ttetiond  pictuTG  he  wna  able  te  adapt 
his   figui-ea   acouratelj   to   their    site. 
Beneath  is  a  smuU   painting  of  the 
Tirgio  and  Child,  whioh  belonged  to 
St.  IgnatiuB.     St.  Peter  in  Fnscrn,  bj 
Wdel.     I'be  frescoea  in  tha  cupolas  " 
nrineipally  bj  Carloni  and   Galea 
The  four  very  Gno  Corinthian  colur 
nt  the  high  altar  are  of  Porto  Venere 
marble. 

L' AtHHituiala  is,  lite  many  other 
churches  we  hare  natiu<d,  a  monument 
of  pmate  munificence,  It  tcus  built 
and  decorated  at  the  expense  of  the  Lo- 
niellini  family,  formerly  sovereigna  of 
the  Uiand  of  Tabarea  off  the  H,  coast 
of  Airicia,  which  they  held  until  1741, 
when  it  was  talon  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis. 
The  rerj  rich  marbles  of  the  interior 
give  it  eitraordinary  splendour.  The 
roof  has  been  recently  regilt,  and  the 
clioroh  niflgnifipentlj  rostoccd.  Here 
is  the  "Cena"  of  Procacdai,  s  noble 
paintiog,  but  unfaTOurahly  placed  over 
the  prinuipnl  entrance. 

The  Ch.  of  Sua  DoAnto,  built  on  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  odifine  of  the 
llth  centy.  In  the  luterior  are  soa 
colunuis,  in  granite  and  cippolino,  of 
pagan  edifice,  which  support  the  round 
arches  of  the  nare.  In  front  are 
linka  ol  the  chains  of  the  Porto  Pieano, 
which  were  diatnbuted  among  the  dif- 
ferent pariali  churches  of  the  city  after 
its  oapture  by  the  Genoese.  Tho  oc- 
tagonal b^Il-tower  ia  of  an  early  period. 

Sa»  QkicaBia  di  Pre,  near  the  dock- 
yard, formerly  the  Church  of  the 
Knighta  of  St.  John,  built  in  (he  13th 
century ;  Kmie  of  the  round  arolies  of 
the  original  cdiQce  are  still  visible  ;  tlie 
present  oniranco  has  been  cut  into  tha 
tribune  at  the  1:1.  extremity  of  the  old 
church,  at  a  □ompai'atiTcly  recent  poriod. 
It  was  in  the  rich  convent  to  which  this 
church  was  attached  that  Urban  V. 
resided  on  hia  retom  from  Avignon. 
Some  remains  of  the  ancient  cloiaterg 
raa,y  bo  yet  seen,  with  a  bead  of  St. 
John  of  tbo  litb  ceatf.  orpr  one  of 
t6a  doors.    It  »a»  ia  the  pouveat  of 


S.  Ovieanai  that  Urban  VI.  canseii  to 
bo  harharoualy  executed  5  esrilinal* 
of  his  opponents,  mode  priaauers  at 
the  siege  of  Lucera  io  1388  i  the  siith, 
beiuc  an  Englisbman,  Cardinal  Adam 
of  Hertford,  is  said  to  have  been 
spared  in  conaequeoce  of  the  inteiv 
cession  of  his  countrymen,  then  ia- 
fiuential  at  Genoa.  In  making  soma 
excavations  years  ago  the  akeletonB  of 
these  unfortunate  martyrs  of  Papal 
vengeance  were  discovered. 

Saida  Maria  di  CariffTumo,  finely 
situated  on  a  hill,  built  from  the  grouna 
about  1552,  and  endowed  by  the  Sauli 
family.  It  ia  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
orosa,  with  a  lofty  dome  in  the  centre. 
It  was  built  by  Alessio.  Two  oolossal 
Btstuea  by  Puget,  and  two  by  Daaid, 
ore  placed  beneath  the  cupola.  They 
represent  St.  Sebastian,  St.  John,  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  the  blesced  Alesaaii' 
dro  Sauli.  Poin/in^i.— Ouercino,  SC, 
Francis  receiving  the  stigmata- — ocMin.* 
ally  good,  though  now  damaged ;  Pm- 
caccini,  the  Virgin  and  Saints ;  Piola, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  healing  tha 
Man  afflicted  with  Palsy;  Catahiaio, 
Three  subjeots,  of  whii'h  iJie  best  is  a 
Piet&i  Carlo  Maralta,  The  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Biagio ;  Vatini  of  A'sftKO, 
St.  Catherine  receiving  the  Sacrament  i 
JSojeKo,  Bishop  SaiJi  going  in  Pro* 

A   fine  view  of  Genoa  is  obtoined    ' 
from  the  top  of  the  cupola,  which  it 
ascended  with  tolerable  ease.     Oppo- 
site to  the  church  is  a  noble  bridge  or    ' 
viaduct,  also  built  by  the  miinifloence  cf  ' 
the  Saulia,  begun  1718,  by  au  aroliiteot 


m  atories 

high  (adding  to  the  reminiBcence  which 
the  bridge  gives  of  Edinburgli) ;  the 
bridge  rises  far  above  their  roofs,  and 
afibrds  a  cool  and  pleasant  evening  walk. 

Saata  Maria diCaBtello,iapxioieA\a  \ 
babuiltonthositeofatempleofDianB,  j 
The  present  church  ia  not  very  aruiienti  v  | 
some  parts  ol  it  ma.^  s,o  \nicV  aa  Skc  iM 
18S0.  The  mtBriol!  consia^a  ot  e.Vra« 
some  nave,  BBpora.toii  tcWR  "Oae  (OH 
by    6     rouuA   avelrveB,     B,ii^^Qt\.BSiJ 
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granite  columns  with.  Corinthian  and 
composite  capitals,  and  which  formed 
a  part  of  some  Boman  edifice,  possihl^ 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana.  There  are 
some  good  paintings  of  the  Genoese 
school  here.  In  the  Srd  chapel  on 
the  it.  a  curious  specimen  by  Ludovico 
Breay  representing  a  number  of  quaint 
figures  in  the  costume  of  his  time ;  and 
an  Adoration  of  the  Virgin ; — a  picture, 
in  6  compartments,  of  the  14th  centy., 
the  Annunciation,  with  Saints  on  either 
side.  The  choir  contains  tombs  of  the 
GHlustinianis,  great  protectors  of  this 
church  and  conyent,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  St.  Dominick.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing cloister  are  some  early  frescoes,  one 
signed  by  a  certain  Justus  deAllemania, 
in  1451. 

SatUa  Maria  in  Via  Lata^  on  the 
liill  beyond  the  Ch.  of  Carignano,  is  a 
yery  old  church,  now  desecrated,  the 
waUs  being  of  alternate  courses  of  black 
and  white  marble.  It  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  haying  belonged  to  the  Fies- 
chis,  and  annexed  to  their  palace,  which 
ooyered  a  large  space  hereabouts,  and 
which  was  razed  after  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Luca  Fieschi,  who  in  the 
celebrated  conspiracy  which  bears  his 
name  here  assembled  his  followers  in 
1336,  to  subyert  the  power  of  the  Do- 
nas. 

SafC  Matteo,  This  interesting  little 
ch.,  which  has  always  remained  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Doi^ias,  was  foimd- 
ed  in  1125  by  Martino  D.,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  family :  the  front,  which 
dates  from  1278,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  Qenoese-Grothic,  formed  of  £dtemate 
courses  of  black  and  white  marble.* 
Fiye  of  the  white  courses  bear  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  the  achieyeraents  of 
the  family.  The  pilasters  at  either 
extremity  of  the  fagade,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  support  the  shields 
of  G^noa  and  of  the  Dorias,  the  red 
cross  on  a  white  groimd  and  an  eagle 


*  This  mode  of  construction  was  confined  at 
Genoa  to  public  edifices  and  to  buildings  erected 
by  the  Commune.  The  four  great  families  of 
IfoHM,  Grimaldi,  SpinoU,  and  Fieschi,   alone 

JS^tSrJ^"  P*^''^*'^'^^*  ****  ^^^  privilege  of  em- 


erect.  The  uppermost  of  the  inscrip- 
tions commemorates  the  great  nayal 
yictory  of  Scarzola,  September  7, 1298, 
oyer  the  Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Andrea  Dandolo,  by  the  Genoese,  under 
Lamba  Doria,  both  being  tlie  most 
honoured  names  in  the  mihtary  annals 
of  Italy.  In  the  ancient  Roman  urn 
aboye,  with  bas-reliefs  of  children  and 
dead  animals,  were  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Lamba  Doria,  who  died  in 
1323.  Aboye  the  principal  door  of 
the  ch.  is  one  of  the  yeiy  few  mosnic* 
still  existing  in  Genoa.  It  is  in  the 
ancient  Greek  style.  The  interior  was 
splendidly  reconstructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  Andrea  Doria ;  it  consist* 
of  a  small  naye  and  aisles,  separated 
by  5  arches  supported  by  composite 
colunms  of  white  marble :  behind  the 
altar  is  a  small  choir  with  a  good  piet^ 
and  saints  by  Montorsoli,  who  was  also 
the  architect  of  the  ch. ;  and  on  each 
side,  chapels  containing  sepulclu'al  urns 
of  the  Dorias,  and  the  remains  of  Saints 
Maurus,  Eleuterius,  and  Maximus, 
brought  here  from  Istria  by  Pagano 
Doria.  In  the  crypt  beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  Andrea  Doria, 
also  by  Montorsoli.  In  the  adjoining 
cloister,  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  14th  century,  haye  been  of  late 
arranged  seyeral  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  the  Doria  family,  brought  from  the 
suppressed  church  of  S.  Dominick,  and 
others ;  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
two  colossal  statues  of  Gianetto  Doria, 
who  commanded  at  Lepanto,  and  of 
another  member  of  the  famUy,  which 
formerly  stood  before  the  Ducal  palace, 
and  which  were  erected  there  in  1577 
by  the  Senate :  they  were  thrown  down 
and  mutilated  by  the  reyolutionary 
rabble  in  1797.  In  the  adjoining 
Piazza  are  some  curious  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture  —  three  palaces 
of  the  15th  centiuy,  oyer  the  door 
of  one  of  which  is  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  giyen  to  Andrea 
Doria  by  the  Kepublic:  JSenat.  Cons. 
AndrecD  de  Oria  Patrice  lAheratori  Mu- 
n««  Publicum,  Here  A.  Doria  liyed — it 
i  was  in.  tVe  MriaXi  ao^aax^  wv  ^>mkJcl  vt 
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alaeia  in  1628,  to  consult  on  tlis 
means  for  driving  off  tbo  Prencli,  bj 
■rliom  Genoa  was  tlien  beaeiged;  it 
•ras  in  the  eli.  of  S.  Matteo  that  Doria 
deposited  the  eword  aeot  to  him  in 
1535,  by  Paul  III.,  for  the  serrices  he 
liad  rendered  in  the  oauM  of  theChuroh. 
The  door-aidea  of  the  Ca«a  Dorio  have 
ipmo  boautil'ullyscnlptiirBd  arabeaques. 
Over  the  door  of  one  of  the  neigh- 
boiiring  palaces  is  a,  curious  bss-relief 
of  the  combat  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  in  presence  of  the  Virgin  and 
of  u  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  on.  the  third 
a  long  Qothio  insttription  relntire  to 
the  Tiutoriea  gained  by  One  of  the 
Doria  family,  to  irhom  it  belonged. 

San'  Sim.  The  most  ancient  Chris- 
tian foundation  in  Genoa,  and  osso- 
ointed  nith  important  eronta  in  its 
hiatory.  It  was  originally  the  cathe' 
dml,  under  the  title  of  the  Bnailica 
rfei  Dodici  ApotioU,  bnt  San'  Siro,  or 
Cynif,  an  ancient  hiahop,  became  its 
]»tron,'  in  904  the  episcopal  throne 
una  banalated  to  St.  Lorenzo.  In  this 
church  the  assembLies  of  the  people 
were  held.  Hers  Guglielmo  Bocca- 
iiogni  was  proclaimed  Capitano  del 
I'opolo  in  1257.  Hitherto  the  powers 
of  goromment,  and  ita  profits  and 
pleoauros  also,  bad  been  wholly  en- 
joyed by  tlie  ariBtOiTBi^.  This  rero- 
lution  Brat  broke  down  the  barrier; 
and  although  the  office  of  Capitano 
del  Popolo  did  not  continue  perma- 
nent, it  prepared  the  iraj  for  tlie  great 
clianges  wluch  the  eonstitntion  after- 
ward.' sustained.  Here,  in  1339,  8i- 
iiiODC  UDL'canegra  was  created  the 
first  Doge  of  Genoa,  amidat  cries  of 
"  Ilea  iljiojialo!"  marking  the  infln- 
■■ncc  hy  wliich  he  had  been  raised.  "FTia 
election  waa,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of  an- 
other reTohition ;  Ihe  goTcmment  was 
completely  transferred  from  the  nobles 
to  the  people.  AH  traces  of  the  ori- 
ginal builmng  are  destroyed,  or  con- 
cealed by  recent  adjuncts  and  recon- 
struotionB.  The  roof  is  painted  by  Car- 
iotii.  Thii  Cnrloni  was  bom  at  Genoa 
in  1694,  and  died  at  an  advanoed  age. 
Some  of  the  other  paiatinga  aTC—Ber- 
atrnfa  Gastfllo,  the  Saviuar  dispiitiiie 
IB  theToiaple;  Pomnrimcio,  (lie  Adoi-- 


ation  of  the  Shepherds;   Cmtello,  Saint 
Catherine  uf  Simrna. 

SI.  Stefimo  dtlla  Porla,  in  the  Pinsza 
S.  atclano,  at  the  end  of  the  Strada 
Giulia,  a  very  ancient  edifiise ;  the  pre- 
sent building  docs  not  date  later  than 
the  13th  ctntury.  The  only  object 
worth  notice  in  the  interior  is  tha 
picture,  over  the  high  altar,  of  tlie 
marfyrdom  of  the  patron  Saint,  ctin- 
sidered  by  some  to  be  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Sopharl  and  Oiviio  Rotaanoi 
Kapbael  it  is  said  made  the  design  for 
the  whole,  and  Sniahed  the  upper  part^ 
and  Qiulio  Eomatio  eieouted  the  re- 
mainder after  his  deatli.  Others  at- 
tribute the  whole  to  the  latter.  In 
its  present  position  (it  is  concealed 
by  an  unsightly  tabernacle  and  oandle- 
sticks)  the  unbounded  praise  accorded 
to  this  picture  will  to  many  persona 
appear  eitravasant.  It  was  aeut  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  the  head  of 
the  saint  and  other  parts  were  thors 
retouched  by  Girodct.  It  waa  a  gift  to 
the  Genoese  republio  by  Leo  X.  It 
is  said  that  in  1814  a  negotiation  waa 
opened  for  its  purchase  by  an  English- 
raan  for  100,000  fr.  The  fee  demanded 
for  showing  it  is  1  &. 

The  great  Altergo  de'  Poveri  h  to  the 
N.  of  the  city,  just  outside  the  Porta 
Carhonara.  It  woii  founded  in  1564, 
by  Emanuel  Brignole,  and  unites  the 
care  of  the  poor  within  its  woUa  to  the 
administration  of  many  charitable  en- 
dowments for  their  benefit.  Thus,  for 
eiample,  the  girls  who  marry  out  of 
the  hospital  receire  a  decent  dowry. 
The  house  is  yery  clean,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  remarkably  small.  It 
is  a  stately  palace,  extending  above 
560  feet  each  way,  and  enclosing  four 
courts,  each  about  170  feet  square.  The 
ranges  of  buildings,  dividing  the  courts,  '• 
form  a  cross,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  chapel,  or  at  least  the  altar ;  the 
different  inmates  occupying  the  arms 
during  the  time  of  pubho  service.  It 
boasts  a  Pietl  of  Michael  Angclo.  In 
the  chapel  is  also  a  statue  cjE  "A* 
Virgin  aacending  Vo  \iei««b.,Vj  t^^i* 
one  of  hia  best  wotVa.  IVia  e».''^SwSj 
raemt  -wtII  contavn  "iSOO  ■^etatJaa.  j 
I      'Hid  Oapedole  di  Pommalwe  *^ 
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on  the  W.  side  of  the  public  gardens 
of  the  Acquasola.  It  was  originally 
a  private  foundation  by  Bartolomeo 
del  Bosco,  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  1430; 
and  was  built  from  the  designs  of  An- 
drea Orsolini.  It  is  a  large  building, 
and  contains  statues  of  benefactors  of 
the  estabhshment.  It  has  within  its 
walls,  on  an.  average,  1000  patients 
and  3000  foundlings,  and  is  open  to 
the  sick  of  all  nations.  The  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Sordi  Muti\ 
founded  by  Ottavio  Assarotti,  a  poor 
monk,  in  1801,  is  celebrated  in  Italy. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  Regio 
Mancicomio,  situated  outside  of  the 
Porta  Romana,  is  a  very  extensive 
foundation  recently  erected,  consisting 
of  six  wings  converging  towards  a 
central  edifice;  it  is  said  to  be  very 
well  conducted,  and  contains  700 
patients. 

In  and  about  Genoa  there  are  as  many 
as  15  Conservatorie,  They  are  all  in- 
tended for  females,  and  all  are  rehgious 
foundations,  and  regulated  according  to 
the  monastic  system,  though  none  of 
the  inmates  take  vows.  Some  are  houses 
of  refuge  for  the  unmarried  ;  some  peni- 
tentiaries for  those  who  wish  to  aban- 
don their  evil  courses ;  some  are  schools 
for  the  higher  branches  of  education  ; 
some  asylums  for  girls  who  are  either 
orphans  or  the  children  of  parents 
unable  to  maintain  them.  Of  these^ 
the  largest  is  that  of  the  Meschine^ 
founded  in  1762  by  Domenico  Fieschi, 
for  orphan  girls,  natives  of  Genoa,  and 
which  now  contains  about  250  inmates : 
they  are  employed  upon  various  light 
works,  such  as  lace  and  embroidery, 
but  principally  in  the  manufactiu'e  of 
artificial  flowers.  Half  the  profits  be- 
long to  ,the  workers;  and  with  these 
they  are  often  enabled,  not  only  to 
reheve  their  relations,  but  even  to 
accumulate  a  small  dowry.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  house,  to  which  large  gar- 
dens are  annexed,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  whole  establishment  is  conducted 
kindly  and  affectionately,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  descendants  of  the 

^a^res.—The  Teatro  Carlo  Felice 
Js  the  principal  theatre,  and  is  an  ele- 


gant structure.  It  was  opened  in  1828, 
and  ranks  the  third  in  size  in  Italy,  the 
Scala  at  Milan  and-  the  S.  Carlo  at 
Naples  alone  being  larger.  It  is  open 
for  operas  and  ballets  during  the  car- 
nival and  spring  seasons,  for  the  opera 
buffa  in  the  autumn,  and  for  the  re- 
gular drama  in  the  summer  and  the 
early  part  of  December.  The  Teatro 
Sant^  Agostino  is  open  during  the  car- 
nival for  the  regular  drama,  the  Teatro 
Colombo  for  Italian  comedy,  and  the 
Teatro  Apollo ,  where  a  French  com- 
pany generally  perform  during  the 
winter :  the  two  latter  houses  are  near 
the  Porta  dell'  Arco. 

The  Accademia  Ligustica  delle  JBelle 
Arti  was  founded  by  private  munifi- 
cence, having  been  instituted  by  the 
Doria  family.  The  society  consists  of 
protettoriy  or  subscribing  patrons,  and 
of  working  academicians.  It  is  situated 
in  a  large  building  in  the  Piazza  di 
Carlo  Felice,  of  which  it  forms  one  of 
the  sides,  near  the  theatre,  and  con- 
tains numerous  schools  in  the  difierent 
departments  of  art,  resorted  to  by  a 
large  body  of  pupils  ;  it  has  contributed 
in  improving  not  only  the  designs  used 
in  n^anufSeictures,  but  the  architecture 
employed  in  the  nimierous  recent  build- 
ings erected  throughout  the  city.  At- 
tached to  the  schools  of  painting  is  a 
collection  of  pictures,  mostly  by  emi- 
nent artists  oi  the  Genoese  school — An- 
saldOf  the  Piolas,  Fiasella^  de  Ferrari, 
Benedetto  Strozzi,  Luca  Camhiaso, 
&c. ;  and  a  large  series  of  casts  from 
the  finest  antique  sculptiu'es.  On  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  Accademia  are  four 
fine  coliunns  of  Porto  Venere  marble, 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  San 
Domenico. 

The  Fuhlic  lAhrary,  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  same  building,  has  been 
formed  out  of  various  coUections  be- 
queathed to  the  town  and  to  the  king, 
and  made  over  by  him  to  the  munici- 
pality, who  very  liberally  provide  for 
its  support.  It  contains  nearly  50,000 
vols. ;  and  nowhere  does  there  exist  a 
library  opened  with  such  liberality, — 
in  summer  ftOTo.  7  A-.TiI..  to  10  p.m.,  in 
winter  from  ft  to  W.  \ta  c)taeS.  t£\^c^ 
is  to  contam  t\ve  moat  AxaeWv.  mo^^-rcv 
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worts.    It  ia  mnch  (requantad  in  the 
eronings. 

FaUico  Dveale.  The  interior  of 
the  principal  range  of  tha  building, 
irhich  contained  the  iiall  of  the  Benate 
and  the  state  apBrtmentB,  wae  destrojed 
b J  fire  in  1777.  The  praacnt  interior 
WBfl  reconBtructed  by  Carloni.  The 
veatibuie  ia  supported  hy  80  colmnnB 
of  white  mirble :  a  fiue  staircaae  leads, 
on  the  rt.  hand,  to  the  apiirtmetitB  of 
the  governor,  on  the  1.  to  the  hall  of 
the  senate.  The  latter  ia  dacaroted  by 
paintings,  not  of  a  high  order,  rcpre- 
aenting  eubjcuts  connected  vrith  tJie 
history  oE  aenoa.  Ot  these,  the  best 
are  copiea  from  pieturea  of  Solimeiia, 
that'  existed  before  the  fire,  the  depo- 
sition of  the  relics  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  diacorery  of  Aineriea 
by  Colurabua.  There  is  also  a  large 
picture  hy  7.  Damd,  representing  the 
Battle  of  Meloria.  The  haU  also  con- 
tained  statues  of  the  great  men  of 
Genoa.  These  were  destroyed  hy  the  re- 
publiuana  of  1797  ;  and  upon  occasion 
uf  the  ffite  given  to  jjfapoleon  as  the 
restorer  of  the  liberties  of  Italy,  their 
places  were  aupplied  by  itatues  of 
straw  and  wicker- work,  coated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  still  remain. 
This  building  was  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Dogoa  of  the  repubhc, 
who  held  oflico  for  two  years ;  it  \a.s 
been  recently  made  over  by  the  City 
to  the  QoTeroioeat.  The  front  is 
now  well  laid  open,  and  the  space 
converted  into  an  open  piaiia.  The 
palace  now  contains  the  la  w-courtB,  and 
several  other  offieea  connected  witli  the 
public  administration.  The  great  dun- 
geon tower,  with  ita  grated  windows,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  residence  of  the 
Doges  of  earlier  times  that  now  re- 

Thfl  Arohiepiacopal  Palace  has  some 
good  frescoes  by  L.  Cambiato. 

The  garden  of  the  Marquis  Bfegri 
near  the  Acquasola  is  worth  a  visit.  It 
ooa tains  some  curious  exotic  plants,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  city. 

In  the  iaaii  Araenal,  near  the 
Fiikzza  A'Acquarerde,  am  many  curious 
obj'eetB.    These  irere/ttrmeriy  deposited 
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in  the  Ducal  Falnce,  with  othera  whiob  ' 
ware  stolen  or  dispersed  in  1797  :    th«  ' 
residue  was  here  collected.    A  rostrum  ] 
of  an  ancient  galley,  aome  aay  Koman^ 
othersCarthaginian,  found  inthe  port]  ' 


doubted.  A  canuon  of  wood  bound  ' 
round  with  iron,  said  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  Venetians  in  the  de- 
fence of  Chioggin,  when  attacked  by 
the  Qenoese  Beet.  A  good  store  of 
halbcrts,  partizans,  and  other  neapouSf 
many  of  unusual  forma. 

The  Loggia  de'  Sancki  (in  the  Piaxn 
do' Bnnclu)  is  aninlercstingmonument  < 
of  the  ancient  commercial  splendour  of  i 
Oenoa.    It   consists  of  a  large   hal^  ■[ 
the  sidos  of  which  ore  supported  by   . 
sixteen  columns,  now  glazed  in,  built 
by  OateaEEO  Alessi  (1570, 1596),  being   , 
about  110   feet  in  length  and    60   ia 
breadth.      The  roof  is  skilfully   oon- 
stmctcd,  the  tio-bcams  being  concealed   j 
in  the  concave  of  the  ceiling;  and  the 
quantify  of  wall  upon  which  the  rorf 
stte  is  BO  small,  that  the  whole  is  con- 
iderod  aa  a  veiy  bold  effort  in  con- 
tmction.      This   Loggia  ia  now  used 
as  the  eichauge,  where  the  merehauts 
meet  for  business ;  in  front  of  it  is  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  com  and  oil 
merchants,  a  veiy  animated  same  during 
the  hours  of  buBinoBS  at  Ctenoa. 

Hard  by  is  the  Strada  degli  Orejiei 
(Ooldsmitlis'  Street),  being  filled  with 
the  shops  of  that  trade.    Before  the 
revolution   they   formed    a    guild   or 
company,  possessing  many  privileges   - 
and  poBsesBiouB,  all  of  whioh  are  lost.    , 
One  rcUo  they  yet  preserve  —  a  pioi  < 
he   Solv  JFmKilff,  with    the   i 
if  St.  Eloy,  the  patron  saint   1 
of  the  smitha'  craft,  whether  in  gold, 
silver,  or  iron.    It  is  upon   stone,  ■ 
tablet  framed  and  glazed,  in  the  middle 
of   the    goldamitha'    street,    and    suP- 
mounted  by  a  wrought  canopy.    This 
pictitfe,  attributed  to  Pelltgriiio  Piola, 
is  of  a  deep  and  harmonious  colour,, 
and  beautifully  drawn.    It  is  soiiyMfc 
Pellegriuo  was  a  -gwiyi  o'i   ^So»)s^ie»ij 
that  he  waa  oiily  2,1  ■jeKia  o^  t??  ^"^ 
painted  ttds  -pirtiMrei,  ■K&6.  'Ow*i 
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excited  so  mucli  envy  on  the  part  of 
the  master,  that  he  caused  his  pupil  to 
be  assassinated.  Others  say  that  Felle- 
grino  was  assassinated  by  Giovan'  Ba- 
t  ista  Carloni.  Be  this  as  it  may,  two 
things  are  certain — his  violent  death 
at  an  early  age,  and  the  extraordinary 
rarity  ana  excellence  of  his  paintings. 
It  id  impossible,  says  Lanzi,  to  define 
the  style  of  the  artist  so  early  cut  ofi*; 
he  was  yet  only  a  student,  and  a  stu- 
dent employed  in  imitating  the  best 
models,  preferring  those  which  had 
most  grace.  He  tried  several  manners, 
and  worked  in  all  of  them  with  sur- 
passing taste  and  care.  "When  Napo- 
leon was  here,  he  desired  much  to  re- 
move this  picture  to  the  Louvre.  "  We 
cannot  oppose  you  by  force,"  said  the 
goldsmiths,  "but  we  will  never  sur- 
render it  j"  and  accordingly  he  yielded, 
and  the  picture  remains. 

The  goldsmiths  of  Genoa  excel  in 
a  beautiful  fine  filigree,  either  of  gold 
or  silver,  which  they  work  into  bunches 
of  flowers,  butterflies,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, principally  designed  for  female 
ornaments.  They  sell  them  by  weight, 
at  a  price  of  about  15  per  cent,  above 
the  value  of  the  metal.  These  orna- 
ments are  very  pretty,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  procm^d  out  of  Genoa;  but  the 
workmanship  is  scarcely  equal  to  that 
of  Malta,  or  of  Cuttack  in  Bengal. 
Tliey  may  be  passed  at  the  French 
<;ustom-house  at  a  small  duty.  Parodi 
in  the  Strada  degli  Orefici,  and  Loleo 
at  the  Albergo  della  Croce  di  Malta, 
can  be  recommended  for  their  excellent 
assortments. 

The  Compera,or  Banco  di  San  Oiorgio 
(Bank  of  St.  Gteorge),  of  which  the  hall 
is  now  used  as  the  Long  Jtoom  of  the 
custom-house,  was  the  most  ancient 
establishment  of  this  description  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  combination,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  East  India  Company,  being  both 
a  banking  and  a  trading  company. 
The  colonies  of  Kafia  in  the  Crimea, 
several  ports  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
also  Corsica,  were  xmder  its  admi- 
nistration, and  the  latter  island  is 
still  studded  with  towers  and  block- 


houses upon  which  the  anus  of  the 
Bank  are  engraved.  The  Bank  was 
managed  with  great  ability  and  in- 
tegrity; and  most  of  the  charitable 
and  pubUc  institutions  had  t^&eir  firnds 
placed  here  at  interest,  which  was  con- 
sidered, and  justly,  as  a  most  secure 
investment.  The  French  passed  the 
sponge  over  the  aocounts,  and  mined 
the  individuals  and  the  communities. 
The  Bank  of  St.  George  was  founded 
in  1346,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
which  the  repubuo  experienced  from 
the  exiled  nobles  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.  Fortifying 
themselves  at  Monaco,  thej  collected 
a  nimierous  train  of  others  discon- 
tented and  banished,  having  nothing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  fear.  They  plun- 
dered the  shores  of  the  republic ;  and 
this  marauding  war&re  became  so  pro- 
fitable, that  they  were  enabled  to  fit  up 
a  fleet  of  30  galleys,  with  orews  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  20,000  men.  The 
repubhc,  not  having  the  means  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  resisting  them, 
negotiated  with  the  richest  merchants 
for  a  loan,  which  WBaAtnded;  that  is 
to  say,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were 
permanently  pledged  for  the  re-pay- 
ment. With  the  money  so  raised 
the  repubhc  fitted  out  a  fleet.  The 
insurgents  abandon&d  their  position; 
and  the  result  is  curiously  connected 
with  English  history.  Many  of  them 
entered  the  service  of  Philippe  de  Va- 
lois ;  and  they  were  the  Genoese  cross- 
bow men  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cr^, 
whose  rout  so  greatly  contributed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  victory 
by  the  English. 

"  Geneva  la  Superba"  appears  most 
proudly  in  this  old  halL  All  around 
arc  the  statues  of  the  nobles  and  citi- 
zens whose  munificence  and  charities 
are  here  commemorated — the  S|pinolas, 
the  Dorias,  Grimaldis,  Fieschis,  and 
others,  whose  names  «re  so  familiar  in 
tlie  annals  of  the  repubhc.  The  statues 
are  in  two  ranges,  the  uppermost  stand- 
ing, the  lower  sitting,  all  as  laige 
as  life ;  most  of  them  are  of  an  earhor 
date  than  the  17th  centuzy,  some  of 
.the  15t\i,  ttnOi  «h  ^c'w  ««  "Vete  >a  l\ift 
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18th  i  rendering  tho  edifice  one  of 
the  Bneat  montunental  liajls  that  ran 
ba  imagined.  Tha  ample,  flowing 
dn»a  of  tlte  limes  contributsB  to  this 
magniftcent  effect,  cumbiiied  nitli  tlie 
trutli  aud  Bimplicit;  of  the  attitudes. 
Beneatli  each  statiiB  ia  a  tablet  orin- 
aoription,  reeoutiting  the  aotiona  of 
those  whom  they  commemornte : — one 
had  founded  no  hospital ;  anotlior  had 
bought  off  a  tax  upon  provisions  wlxiph 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  poor ;  another 
had  left  rerenuos  for  endowing  poor 
maidens.  In  this  hall  was  the  celebrated 
mediffival  group,  in  marble,  of  a  grifflu 
holding  in  his  claws  an  eagle  and  a 
fox  (the  latter  two  being  allegorical 
representations  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derio  n.  and  tho  citj'  of  Pisa).  Tlia 
insoription,  atill  remaming,  ia — 

"  "■"'&'  "'  "^  *"""■ 
Til  tho  Braaller  aportmenls  adjoining 
are  other  eCatucs  of  the  same  dc- 
seription,  and  some  curious  ancient, 
though  bnrbarouB,  pictures  vC  fit. 
Qeorgfl.  In  one  room  is  b  Madonna 
ofDunenicoPiaZo. 

On  the  exterior  of  tho  Dogium, 
fronted  hj  three  Gothic  arc}iiw,  wore 
links  of  the  chains  of  tho  Porlo 
Pisano,  long  suspeniled  here  aa  tro- 
phies, bnt  now  restored  to  Pisa  sinci' 
the  union  of  that  city  lo  the  eamc 
constitutional  monaruhj.  All  this 
portion  of  the  city  is  one  oontinuod 
monument  of  the  aneicnt  Qenoese  com- 
jnerce.  The  loflj  houses  are  supported 
by  massive,  o^'pt  -  lilio  arches  and 
vaulted  apartments  ;  on  the  other  aide 
is  the  nunpart  of  the  port. 

PhUic  I'romeuadea. — The  principal 
is  the  Acqwisola,  a  large  esplanade, 
on  the  old  fortiScations,  tlio  &vourite 
resort  of  tho  Genoese  of  all  claaaes. 
Tlie  gardens  are  haurlsonielj  planted 
and  laid  out.  On  eartam  days  of  tlio 
week  the  military  bands  play  liere. 
The  view  from  the  Ai'quaaola,  O'  ' ' 
valtey  of  the  BzanEno  and  the 
tains  E.  of  the  oitj ,  is  vcrv  fine. 

Beyond   llie  Bisagno 


jy: 


'.   Qo\'eri\m 
are  built. 


The  Genoese,  or  Liguriatu,  froni  • 
tho  time  of  Virgil  to  Dante,  and  sincp,  ' 
have  been  the  subject  of  vituperation.      ' 


it.'snii-i 


But  those  wlio  luive  resided  here  spesik 
■ell  of  them  now ;  and  the  epl^did 
memorials  of  the  obaritj  of  pnst  gene- 
rations raifc  a  strong  presumption  in 
their  favour,  and  against  the  poet's 
appreciation  of  their  oliaraotor. 


]  29  kilometres  ;=  80  miles. 

This  beautiful  road,  which,  beside 
its    connection   with    the    preceding 
route,  is  the  great  high  road  to  Tus- 
cany   from   Turin    and  Milan,    passes 
through  a  larger  proportion  of  moun- 
tainous scenery  tl^n  tliat  of  the  Riviera 
di  Poneiite,  and  therefore  has  less  of 
a  southern  aspect,  nor  is  it  so  thickly   . 
studded  with  those  picturesiiUO  town*  " 
and  vUlagGB  viWcb.  aiora  XSia  ^Qrato\i«5'1 
twaen  Bice  aniV  Gkenoa  -,  'W.t  -AVaa  'Qb( 
some  beauties  ol  ■«\4e-»^teB^'Be,"T»ffl 
over  the  loveUfitt  \aQi  tta4.  -^^^Kt  -,'^ 
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also  finely  indented  by  gulfs  and  bays, 
affording  good  anchorage  for  the  many 
vessels  which  enhven  the  brilliant  sea. 

The  road,  which  is  excellent,  was 
begun  by  the  French,  and  has  been 
completed  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment. Before  it  was  made,  Genoa 
was,  in  great  measure,  deprived  of  direct 
communication  with  Tuscany,  which 
perhaps  it  was  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
interest  of  the  earlier  governments  to 
encourage.  The  best  stopping-places 
for  persons  traveUing  post  by  this 
road  will  be — in  summer;  1st  day, 
Borghetto,  or,  by  leaving  Genoa  early, 
even  La  Spezzia ;  2nd  day,  Pietra 
Santa,  Lucca,  or  Pisa :  in  winter,  1st 
day,  Sestri ;  2nd  day.  La  Spezzia ;  3rd 
day,  Lucca,  Pisa,  or  Florence,  taking 
the  railroad  at  either  of  the  first  2  places. 

The  Vetturini  generally  employ  3J 
days,  stopping  for  the  night  at  Sestri, 
Spezzia,  and  Pietra  Santa,  at  each  of 
which  places  there  are  good  Inns,  thus 
arriving  on  the  4th  at  Pisa,  in  time  for 
the  second  Rly.  train  to  Florence. 
The  usual  charge  for  a  carriage  with  4 
horses  from  Genoa  to  Pisa  is  from  12  to 
15  napoleons. 

There  are  2  public  conveyances — the 
mail  courier,  which  takes  4  passengers 
in  24  hrs.,  leaving  Genoa  about  mid- 
day, fare  50  fr.  as  far  as  Pisa  j  and  a  good 
diligence  3  times  a-week,  in  28  hrs. 
during  favourable  weather,  leaving 
Genoa  at  1  p.m.,  and  reaching  Lucca  for 
the  last  train  to  Leghorn  and  Florence 
—36,  32,  and  28  fr.  Both  these  con- 
veyances, except  as  regards  time,  will  be 
found  preferable  to  the  steamers,  by 
which  the  traveller  wiU  scarcely  be  able 
to  get  to  Florence,  including  the  rail- 
way fare,  for  less  than  60  fr.  It 
may  be  remarked,  en  passant,  that  the 
fares  by  the  steamers  all  along  the  coast 
of  Italy  are  exorbitant,  and.  between 
no  two  stations  more  so  than  between 
Grenoa  and  Leghorn;  the  distance  80 
m.,  and  the  charge  nearly  4(i.  a  mile. 

The  road  begins  to  ascend  soon  after 

quitting  G^noa;   and,  from  the  first 

summit,  the  view  of  the  city  and  the 

white  housea  dotted  around  and  ascend- 

-^^  the  lull  sides  is  as  lovely  a  sight  as 


can  be  seen.  Hedges  of  the  aloe  mix 
with  vines,  ohves,  and  fig  and  orange 
trees.  • 

Crossing  the  Bisagno  torrent,  we 
arrive  at  San^  Martino  d'Albaro,  from 
where  the  road  descends  and  runs  near 
the  shore.  This  town  may  be  considered 
as  a  suburb  of  Genoa.  The  Colle 
d'Alharo  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots.  Here  are  some  magnificent 
villas ;  the  principal  is  the  Villa  Cam- 
biaso,  built  by  Alessio  (1557),  it  is 
said,  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  It  has  frescoes  by  Taormino,  re- 
presenting the  triumphs  of  Alexander 
Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  two 
by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Night  and  Day. 
The  views  from  Albaro,  looking  over 
Genoa,  are  particularly  beautiful.  The 
Yilla  dell  Paradiso  is  in  a  fine  situation. 

Cross  the  Sturla  torrent  before 
reaching 

Quarto  and  Quinto.  The  names  of 
these  villages,  which  follow  in  succes- 
sion, bespeak  their  Roman  origin,— 
"ad  quartum,"  "ad  quintum:"  they 
were  probably  Roman  stations.  Quinto 
is  also  one  of  the  claimants  for  the 
honour  of  the  birthplace  of  Columbus. 

Nervi;  gay  with  its  bright  painted 
houses.  The  gardens  around  are  pecu- 
liarly luxuriant  and  fragrant.  The 
church  of  San*  Siro  has  much  gilding 
and  some  tolerable  paintings.  An  old 
palace,  now  in  ruins,  with  decaying 
frescoes  on  the  walls,  is  a  picturesque 
object.  There  are  several  handsome 
villas  here,  that  of  the  GropaUo  family 
in  particular.  Beyond  Nervi  is  the 
village  of  Bogliase.  The  village  and 
bridge  of  Sori  (a  fine  andi)  are  passed 
about  2  miles  before  arriving  at 

19  kil.  Eecoo.  An  additional  distance 
of  4  kil.  is  paid  on  leaving  and  arriving 
at  Genoa.  (Inn  tolerable.)  Rather  a 
handsome  little  town.  The  white  houses 
and  the  high  campanile  of  the  church, 
backed  by  the  hiUy  promontory  of 
Porto  Fino,  which,  stretching  into  the 
sea,  forms  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Rapallo,  have  a  charming  effects 
Leaving  Recco,  the  road  traverses  Ca- 
mogli,  and  tYieij.  «sceiida  iot  «.bou.t  1 
mile,  attYie  c\i\nmia\ivEL^  ^om\,  oi^^K^Oiv 
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it  traTeraea  tlio  tunnel  of  IiQ  Ruts.  a1)out 
120  jurds  in  length,  cut  tlirougli  the 
rock.  Here  the  velturmi  etop  to  dine  i 
thcTB  are  tlirea  small  Inns,  the  Hfitel 
de  Londrcs,  the  HOtel  .  della  Gran 
Eratftgna,  and  the  E6tol  d'ltalie.  Thp 
descent  from  the  tunnel  to  Rapollo  is 
rery  beautiful,  and,  foe  a  short  limB, 
diestnuta  take  tlie  place  of  olirea, 
figa,  snd  Tinea.  Tho  cliffs,  of  hard 
hpeooia,  offer  a  grent  number  of  pic- 
turesque points  of  view  ;  and  the  short 
trip  tr^  water  round  the  promontory, 
from  Becco  to  ItnpaUo,  has  much 
intoTEst,  and  can  be  made  easily  in  a 
sonuner's  day.  Recco  or  Camogli  will 
bo  the  beat  place  to  start  from,  and 
boats  may  he  ohtained  at  both. 

[At  a  short  distance  &om  Becco  ia 
the  little  BCtive  fishing-town  of  Ca- 
mogli. Tlie  church  is  gaily  decorated 
by  the  piety  of  the  seamen.  3  m. 
farther  8.  ia  the  Fsmla  deUe  Chiappe, 
above  which  rises  tho  hill  of  the  Tde- 
grajb,  0)6  liighest  ptrint  of  the  pro- 
montory (2000  ft.  ftboiie  the  sea).  3 
m.  from  tlie  Cape  ia 

San'  fVuiuosD,  a  monastery  in  a. 
very  pictureaquo  BOlitary  Bite,  near  the 
sea,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  raTina,and 
at  the  8.  eitremity  of  the  promontory. 
Palms  flourish  amongst  the  aurrounding 
rods ;  and  it  ia  auppased  that  they 
were  introduced  at  a  votj  early  period 
by  the  monka.  Tlie  ohnzoh  was  under 
the  Bpeml  patronage  of  the  Doriaa ; 
and  in  a  specdes  of  sepulchral  chapel 
in  the  fJoister  are  some  good  Gothic 
torabs  of  that  family.  5  m.  farther  E. 
is  the  extreme  S.E.  headland,  behind 
which,  in  a  small  landlocked  hay,  is  the 
fialiing-hamlet  of  Porto  Fino,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  promon- 
tory ;  and  1  ni.  N.  of  which  is 

Ctrvara,  anciently  Sjlyana,  a  de- 
serted convent,  not  far  from  the  shore. 
Sere  Francis  I.,  having  been  previ- 
ously brought  to  Genoa,  was  detained 
until  the  tuTiva!  of  the  gallcya  wliich 
eonToyed  him  to  Spain. 

Santa,  Margherita,  a  pleasant  villsgo 
close  to  the  shore.  Tlie  Genoeae  coral 
Sahai^  is  priacipaify  eorriod  on  by 
Alaeeaa  Sttod  oat  ill  thia  neighbour- 


hood. There  ia  a  mulo-path  from  Sth 
MargherltatoBnpallo.  Tliis  oomplotM 
the  lour  -of  the  peninsula.] 

We  now  rejoin  the  post-road. 

San'  Lorenzo  deUa  Cotta  is  new  th« 
descent  of  the  road  after  quitting  tha 
tunnel.  The  church  contains  a  folding 
altarpiecc,  attributed  to  Lvca  (T  Olaiida, 
representing  the  MarriBEo  of  Csoa,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
raising  of  l/Szama. 

12  kih  Eapello.  An  extra  honS 
between  Recco  and  Eapallo,  and  cimr 
vend,  all  the  year.  Albergo  delta 
Posta,  a  tharonghly  Italian  Irm. 

An  active  and  flourishing  town  tt 
9500  Inhah.  It  spreada  beautifulh- 
along  the  shores  of  tlie  bay,  set  oEF 
by  the  ohurdies  and  a  peculiarly 
lofty  and  slender  campanile  of  maiiy 
open  atorics.  The  housea  are  oliie^ 
on  arcades.  On  the  sca-shoro  is  a  pio- 
turesquc  tower,  simUar  to  those  on. 
tlie  Riviera  di  Ponente,  Probably  it 
was  erected  after  the  town  had  bean 
plundered  by  the  eebbrated  coraair 
Dragutte,  the  scourge  and  terror  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  who,  landing  here  in. 
the  niglit  of  eth  July,  1B49,  surprifled 
and  sacked  the  town  and  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  captives. 

The  principal  ohnroh  is  coUe^te.; 

one  supposed  to  be  a  dedication  of  the 
place  hy  the  Emperor  Lewis  H. 


8SS.  I 


may  he  looked  s 

lioraea.      Lace  is  manuiiictured  here. 

Rapallo  is  celebrated  for  a  festival  in 
hononr  of  the  Madonna,  which  con- 
tinues  during  the  first  throe  days  of 
July.     The  processions  last  through- 
out the  whde  niglit,  until  break  of   '- 
day ;  the  illuniinBtiona  extend  not  on^ 
through  the  town,  but  along  the  ooai*  ' 
for  an  extent  of  3  Or  4  milca,  the  lamps  J 
being  hung  upon  stakes  fixed  into  the  1 
sanib.  i 

In  the  vicinity  of  Eapallo  is  tha  ' 
chapel  of  MontaUgro,  at  the  dia-  ! 
toncB  oE  about  an  \«i\rfft'7ii>St-.  Ts\aArI 
pleasantly  atoaSea.  'ft'jcn.  «.  \Hi,  Wi6 
rounded  \r^  fiiva  movnAsiro.  WMSOBB 
It  was  fottiided  ti\30\&A.Wn,is\'^'^'«' 
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of  a  painting  cast  on  shore  from  a 
shipwrecked  vessel,  and  to  which  the 
superstition  of  the  Kappallese  at- 
tributed miraculous  powers.  The  pic- 
ture is  of  Greek  workmanship,  and 
execrable  as  a  work  of  art. 

The  road  from  Rapallo  to  Chiavari 
is  exceedingly  varied ;  sometimes  you 
mount  long  rocky  heights,  covered  with 
firbutus  and  frequent  stone  pines. 
Many  apparently  good  and  picturesque 
4iouses  are  scattered  high  up  on  the 
iiill-sides,  where  there  is  no  visible  road 
4;o  them  from  below.  Churches,  with 
white  and  often  elegant  campaniles,  are 
^frequent  all  along  the  road.  Towards 
the  evening  these  numerous  churches 
«dd  perhaps  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
landscape  than  at  any  other  time,  the 
"bells  sounding  and  the  light  streaming 
through  the  windows.  Sometimes  we 
are  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  looking  down 
Aipon  its  blue  waters ;  sometimes  you 
pass  vast  sui-faces  of  rock  sloping  down 
"to  tlie  sea  with  as  even  a  surface  as  a 
4rev6tement  wall ;  and  sometimes,  as  at 
Hapallo,  you  are  on  the  very  level  of  the 
•shore.  There  are  two  short  tunnels  or 
galleries  near  the  top  of  the  ascent 
between  Kapallo  and  Chiavari.  In  one 
of  the  beautiftd  nooks  lies  a  most  pic- 
turesquely situated  village,  With  its  white 
tall  houses  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves. 
About  a  mile  before  reaching  Chiavari 
the  road  descends  into  the  plain  extend- 
ing to  Sestri,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  situated 

12kil.  Chiavari.  An  extra  horse  be- 
tween Kapallo  and  Chiavari,  both  ways, 
all  the  year.  {Inns:  Jja  Posta;  dili- 
gences to  Genoa  run  from  this  house 
once  a  day :  the  other  inn,  La  Fenice, 
is  good.)  The  chief  city  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  more  than  10,000  Inhab., 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  bay.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
the  ancient  Genoese  territory.  It  has 
the  aspect  of  an  old  Italian  town ;  the 
jiouses  generally  are  built  on  open 
arcades  which  skirt  the  narrow  streets ; 
the  arches  are  pointed  and  circular, 
and  with  capitals  which  would  puzzle 
an  architect  by  their  eimilarity  to  our 


early  Norman,  but  which  are  probably 
not  older  than  the  13th  centy.  Thero 
are  several  fine  churches.  In  that  of 
San^  Francesco  is  a  painting  attributed 
to  Velasquez,  representing  a  miracle 
wrought  for  the  patron  saint — an  angel, 
at  his  prayer,  causing  water  to  flow 
from  the  rock.  This  picture  was  re- 
moved by  the  French  to  the  Louvre. 
Another  picture  with  St.  Francis  in 
the  centre,  and  the  history  of  his  life 
in  small  compartments  around,  is 
curious. 

The  Madonna  deV  Orto^  the  princi- 
pal church,  is  annexed  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical seminary.  The  cupola  was  shat- 
tered by  lightning  some  years  ago. 
The  front  is  unfinished;  the  portico 
will  be  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  with 
columns  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
said  that  the  work  'will  cost  700,000 
francs.  Old  and  picturesque  towers  are 
dotted  about  the  town.  The  largest,  a 
castle  in  fact,  is  now  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  municipality. 

There  is  the  same  luxui'iant  vegeta- 
tion at  Chiavari  as  on  other  parts  of 
this  coast.  The  aloe,  in  particular, 
grows  luxuriantly,  even  in  the  very  sand 
of  the  shores ;  and  in  some  points  of 
view,  when  they  constitute  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  fantastic,  mosque-hke 
cupolas  of  the  churches  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  the  scene  assiunes  almost  an 
oriental  character.  This  place  is  noted 
for  the  manufactiu*e  of  furniture,  and 
especially  of  handsome  and  very  light 
chairs,  made  chiefly  of  cherry-wood, 
costing  10  or  12  fr.  apiece. 

2  m.  beyond  Chiavari  nms  the  river 
LavagnarOy  or  "  Mume  di  Lavagna^' 
the  Entella  of  ancient  geographers. 

The  Lavagnaro  winds  amongst  agree- 
able groves,  and  the  walks  along  its 
banks  are  pleasing.  The  vines  throw 
their  graceful  festoons  over  poplars 
and  mulberries.  Along  these  banks  is 
the  path  leading  to  the  slate-quarries 
of  Lavagna,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
visit.  It  passes  near  to  the  Ch.  of 
San  Salvatore,  founded  by  Innocent 
IV.  (1243-1254),  and  completed  by 
Adrian  V.  Ascending  further,  you 
reach  tla.e  aAate-c^awctvea.   T^«i  o^-ma* 
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{i'Om  vliiclt  the  Elate  is  c^tmE^feJ, 
(liongh  not  very  pietareaque  iii  form 
or  oolour,  are  itrikiiig  from  tlieic  ex- 
tent. Tlie  laminated  stmclvue  of  tlie 
vock  eoablBB  the  norkmeD  !□  eomB  of 
llieae  cavema  to  dispense  -with  the 
pillsrs  usiuJIf  required  in  eiteiiBlve 
cicsTtttiona.  The  slate  is  of  a  good 
qualitf,  and,  if  the  worsen  choeo, 
nlBbs  might  be  split  of  10  or  12  ft.  iu 
length. ;  but,  for  tonTeaience  of  car- 
i-isge,  they  splitr  them  in  rogulor  Bizea, 
tbe  largest  Miag  about  3  ft.  br  4^  An 
argument  for  the  antiqiiitj  of  the  em- 
ployment of  tliia  material  ia  found  in 
the  name  uf  the  TegvUii,  the  Ligurian 
tribe  who  inhabited  thia  part  of  the 
coa«t  preTioiiB  to  the  Roman  congiieat. 
Tliere  are  other  qoarriea  between  La- 
TBgru  and  Sratri,  but  nearer  the  sea- 

We  nov  reeimie  the  main  road  to 
LaTJi^Bj  a  tbriving  and  elioer^  town, 
with  about  6500  Inhab.  The  road  it 
bordered  1^  tlie  slato  rock.  A  strange 
red  palaci:,  with  bartimn  towers,  is 
here  a  conapicuons  object.  The  pris- 
dpal  cAuToh  is  amongst  the  most 
splendid  on  tho  Kiricra  di  Lerante. 
From  the  glatea  being  found  about  the 
town,  thej  are  radiod  in  Italian  pietre 
di  Lavojiaa.  From  this  place  the 
celebrated  taniiij  of  the  Fiesehi  de- 
rired  their  title  of  Count. 

Settri  Si  Levanie,  a  ton-n  on  an  iath- 
muB  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  pro- 
montoij.  (Zniw;  Ilfitel  de  I'Europe, 
good:  Albergo  d'lnghiltorra.)  Soatri 
has  the  aea  on  either  side,  and  the  pro- 
moutory  ia  sxipposed  to  Iuitb  been  once 
an  ialand.  In  the  ohurob  of  San  Pieiro 
la  a  punting  attributed  to  Pien'xo  del 
Vaga,  %  Holy  Family,  It  ia  Baf. 
fueieaque  in  atjle.  A  more  unques- 
tionable specimen  of  a  good  ortat  is 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
IFiatelta,  iu  tbe  ohurcb  of  the  Hatiiity. 
The  surrounding  scenes  ai'e  full  of 
varied  beauties.  At  the  Efltel  da 
rEnropo  arc  machines  for  aea-bathiug, 
for  vrhieh  Seatri  is  well  suited,  from 
its  BicoUent  beach  and  ita  delightful 
aituetion.  TrareHmg  with  a  rettiirino, 
JOB  tlcep  the  erst  aight  at  Sestri,  and 


t  Spciia :  but  although  tliB  J 
former  place  is  not  a  post-atation,  Iha  I 
hotol'keepET  will  make  airangeroents  ' 
with  the  neighbouring  poatmaaters  for 
traTcUers  stepping  here,  without  any  \ 
additional  charge. 

Soon  afler  Imvin^  Seatri  the  rood, 
wliieli  runs  inland,  commences  to 
ascend,  the  island-like  promontory 
being  left  on  the  rt.  liand.  It  first 
winds    through    bill  a     of    oliyo-treci,. 


tlie  myrtle 
hesdfondK 


grows  wild. 

stretching  into  the  sea,  and  wbit-e  bouses, 
and  churches  dotting  the  bills,  are  seen. 
The  puss  of  Bracco,  howerw,  leadh  ' 
above  fig-trees  and  vines,  and  eveo'  J 
above  cbertnuta  and  fic-troBs ;  and  the.  ] 
finely  made  road,  winding  smongst- 
suramita  of  rocka  scantily  covered  with.  , 
grass,  conlinues  to  aiicend  to 

20  kU.  BrtuxB.      (From  Chiayari  tw 
Bracco  an    raitra  horse  oU  the  year.) 
The  post-house  (1350  ft.  above  tlis  sea^  ' 
ia  placed   in   a  comparatively  fbrtila 
nook,  screened  by  still  higher  amn- 
mita,  and  looking  down  a  long  green 
riflttt  on  tlie  blue  aen  for  below.    The 
view  is  eiceediugly  Gne,  cmbcaoing  tha 
bay  of  Moneglia,  Seatri,  and  ita   liigli 
promontory,  and  the  Bay  of  BapaHo, 
with  the  headland  of  Porto  Fino  be- 
yond.    The  ascent  BtiUoontmues  by  a 
good  ond  well-traced  road  for  3  or  4 
m.  bin-ond  the  Post-house  of  Bracoov,    ; 
until  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about  ., 
2100  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  Col  or 
Pass  of  Velva ;    here  all   cultivatioifc   ' 
nearly  ceaaea ;  the  views  both  towards 
the  aea  and  inland  are  very  flne  from 
this  elevation ;  a  well-managed  descent   , 
loads  from  the  Pass  to  Matarana. 

[The  gBologiat  will  find  much  to  ii 


whore  ho  will  be  able  to  eiamina  one 
of  the  fineat  eruptions  of  serpentine  in 
Italy.     Oil  the  ascent  the  serpentina 
may  be  seen  piercing  through  the  beda   ] 
of  calcarcoua  ahite,  of  the  agfi  of  our    I 
British  clialk.   Some  good  sections  ms.5  ] 
be  obseryed  neav  \.V6  ^saa-.  m-Ows  (s*<j] 
tmgs  Toada  for  tVe  ■poA-llsA  "Oi*  w* 
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not  only  forming  veins  or  dykes  in  the 
limestone,  but  in  each  other :  the 
country  E.  of  the  Velya  Pass  is  cut 
into  deep  ravines,  and  wherever  the 
serpentine  shows  itself  it  is  character- 
ized by  the  bareness  and  desolation  so 
characteristic  of  this  rock  in  every  part 
of  the  world.] 

12  kil.  Mat ar ana  is  a  poor  village, 
1600  ft.  above  the  sea.  (From  Bracco 
to  Matarana  an  extra  horse  all  the 
year.)  The  women  here  wear  their 
hair  in  nets,  hanging  on  their  backs, 
and  often  a  folded  cloth  on  their 
heads,  which  at  Spezia  is  super- 
seded by  a  httle  straw  hat,  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  only  used  as  an 
ornament.  The  road  winds  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  valley  on  descending 
from  Matarana,  the  hills  around  being 
thinly  clad  with  chestnut- trees ;  a 
low  pass  near  the  village  of  Beruviana 
(where  there  is  an  interesting  con- 
tact of  the  serpentine  and  secondary 
strata)  leads  into  the  ravine,  near  which, 
at  its  jimction  with  the  Yara,is  situated 
the  village  of  Borghetto. 

12  kil.  Borghetto  (between  Mata- 
rana and  Borghetto  an  extra  horse 
both  ways  all  the  year) .  There  is  a  fair 
Inn  (H6tel  de  I'Europe)  at  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Pogliano,  which  the 
vetturini  make  their  dining-station. 

The  road  hence  lies  for  a  time  near 
the  bed  of  the  Yara,  a  tributary  of  the 
Magra,  and,  after  ascending  the  Kecco 
torrent  to  San  Benedetto,  ov  La  Foce 
di  Spezia,  a  long  descent,  during  which 
the  traveller  will  enjoy  many  beautiful 
peeps  over  the  subjacent  bay  and 
the  distant  mountains  of  Carara,  leads 
to 

23  kil.  La  Spezia.  (Between  Bor- 
ghetto and  La  Spezia  an  extra  horse 
both  ways  all  the  year.) 

[The  coast-road  from  Sestri  to  La 
Spezia  possesses  equal  interest,  but  is  a 
mere  mule-path  j  indeed  the  principal 
means  of  communication  between  the 
different  places  is  by  sea. 

Moneglia^  a  town    of   about  2000 

Inhab.,  with  remains  of  its  mediseval 

fortifications  and  battlemented  wall  on 

the  hill  to  the  W,    Farther  on  are  the 


towns  of  Deiva,  Framura,  and  Bona' 
sola. 

Levanto y  a  large  but  du'ty  town 
of  4600  Inhab.,  surrounded  by  over- 
hanging tills.  To  reach  it  in  any  car- 
riage you  must  go  through  Bracco.  A 
road  strikes  off  to  the  rt.  from  the  post- 
road  to  Spezia  at  La  Baracca,  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain,  half  way 
between  Bracco  and  Matarana.  In  the 
ch.  of  the  Minor  Friars  is  a  painting 
attributed  to  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
one  of  the  first  who  practised  oil-paint- 
ing in  Italy.  The  subject  is  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  action  is  that 
for  which  Pistrucci  was  so  much  criti- 
cised in  his  design  on  the  sovereigns  of 
Geo.  III.  The  spear  is  ^broken,  and 
St.  George  is  despatching  the  monster 
with  his  sword.  The  picture  was  car- 
ried off  by  the  French,  and  the  Louvre 
numbering  is  yet  upon  the  frame.  The 
principal  churchy  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1463,  is  after  the  model  of 
the  cathedral  of  Genoa;  and  is  still 
a  fine  building,  though  sadly  mo- 
demised.  Several  of  the  houses  bear 
marks  of  antiquity.  A  smaR  district 
below  the  headlands  of  Mescolo  and 
Montenero,  belonging  to  five  villages  or 
communities,  Monte  Bosso,  Yemazza, 
Comiglia,  Manarola,  and  Bio  Mag- 
giore,  known  by  the  collective  name 
of  the  Cinqtte  Terre,  is  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the 
primitive  simplicity  (at  least  in  out- 
ward appearance)  of  its  inhabitants. 
Much  wine  is  grown  here,  the  vine- 
yards in  some  places  overhanging  the 
sea.  The  "vino  amabile"  of  this 
district  had  anciently  a  very  high 
character.  From  Yemazza  came  the 
Vemacciay  quoted  by  Boccaccio  and 
Sacchetti  as  the  very  paragon  of  good 
liqu<».  The  present  growth,  however, 
seems  to  have  declmed  in  quality. 
Oranges  and  lemons  grow  here  in  great 
perfection  j  and  the  fan-palm  and  the 
cactus  opuntia  flourish  with  tropical 
luxuriance. 

Monterosso.  ThJB  church,  built  in 
1307,  is  also  after  the  Genoese  model. 
Near  Monterosso  is  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Madonna  di  Somore,T!Vv^TcoOiL\v^Qw 


Rnnxttii:, 

whicli  it  Btands  coiouuuids  a  most 
extensive  proepPtt,  fOBching  to  the 
island  of  Corsica.  The  anuual  fi^af  of 
the  Vir)!iu>  held  on  the  15th  and  16th 
oZ  August,  is  attended  by  gnat  num- 
bers of  countiy  puopla  froui  tUo  ad- 
joining ports.  The  ooast  hetween  the 
Capes  of  MonfCTosso  and  Porto  Teoerc 
is  oibremelj  bold  and  arid,  without 
any  pin™  of  iraportaupc-l 

Oulf  of  Speda.  Bj  the  aucienta 
the  Cmlf  of  Spezia  was  known  as  the 
Ghilf  of  Luna.  Its  situation  is  bmu- 
rately  described  by  Strsbo  aa  i*  goo- 
grapheTj  and  its  ohmat^  hy  PersiuSj 
who  found  a  retreat  on  its  Ghoree. 

Cor  juiwt  har  &111I,  pottquam  dfitmult  me 
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shore,  opened  by  the  brothers  Lenxi,  1 
with  Bnth-houso,  and  ercrj  accom-H 
modation  for  aea-bathers ;  eleau  and 
comfortable. — HAtel  d'Odcssa,  a  largo 
neiT  hotel  outside  the  town,  and 
oloae  to  the  sea).  Of  lata  years,  Xa 
Spezia  having  beoome  a  mueh-fi'e^iuented  - 
wotering-placo,  the  bathing  being  excel- 
lent, the  inna  and  lodging-houses  ara 
ly  improved.  FamiUea  coming  ■ 
for  the  bathing  ecason  may  man 
nrrangcmentB  on  equitable  terms  fixr 
board  and  lodging  at  the  two  prin* 
cipal  hotels.     Spezia  has  about  10,000 


P»iiM.  vi. 


WSera  the  h«M  oliffJM  imple  front  dfapisv. 
And,  det-'p  vithin,  TBcedes  the  at?lU'rinf  bay. 
Tfm  part  i^  Lttaa,/HrniU,  is  ww**  ifoar  note. 

Ilermiridlihiuelf  ptoin  Qubitni  it  the  tail.' 


Kot  less  remarkable  for  it 


hcauh- 


of  ootitaining  all  the  deeta  of  Suropo, 
and  posees^iug  &om  nature  more  ad- 
vantages than  the  art  of  man  could 
possibly  bestow.  Hence  Napoleon,  in 
the  triumphant  stage  of  his  career,  in- 
tended to  render  it, the  naval  station 
of  his  empire  in  tho  l^editermnean. 
The  plan,  it  is  said,  was  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  ministry, 
joaloua  of  tho  injury  which  would  have 
resulted  to  Toulou.  The  Sardinian 
goremment  has  now  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  Naval  Arsenal  &om  Ge- 
noa to  La  Spezio,  in  order  to  increase  the 
Bccpmmodation  for  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade  and  shipping  at  the  fiiriner 
place ;  but  there  ara  strong  objections 
to  this,  arising  front  its  position,  close 
to  the  oitromB  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 


hmnehes  of  the  Apennines,  advancing  4 
into  the  sea.  There  is  some  com.- ! 
merae  in  wine,  and  oil,  which  is  pnj-  ' 
duced  abundantly  from  tho  olive-clsd  I 
hills  around ;  afao  in  thick  slabs  at  ', 
marble  for  paving-stones,  like  thorn  | 
of  Oonoa.  Oranges  and  lemons  aM  , 
exported  to  the  porta  of  the  Slack  Beau  | 
Steamers  ply  twice  or  three  timog  a  j 
week  bcttreeu  Spezia  and  Genoa,  en:-  J 
ploying,  OB  they  are  small,  about  10  < 
hours,  and  starting  in  the  evoningt 
There  is  a  British  Consul,  Mr.  Levsr  4 
(Harry  Lorrequer),  at  Spesia. 

To  thosa  who  are  inoliuod  to  boat- 
ing amusement  at  Spczio,  the  brothers  ' 
Moscova  can  be  recommended  as  boat-  . 
men.  They  apeak  good  Italian,  and  ' 
are  iiiteUigent  and  civil  fellows. 

All  around  Spaiia   the  country  is 
beautiful.     It  is  studded  with  vilhii, 
each    in    its    own   thicket    of    luxu- 
riant foliage,  intermingled   with   the  , 
olive  and  the  vine.    The  town  has  not  t 
any  prominent  odiCoes.     An  ancient  , 
istle    or     tower,    upon    which    tho  , 
biseia,"   or  viper,   of  tho  Viacontis  , 
yet  to  be  seen,  and  a  round  cita^  J 
del  built   hy  tho   G-euocso,  oro  con*  . 
objButa.      Tlie    church   hu  1 
notmng   remarkable.     ■Whatever   im-  j 
portiQce  ia  poasessed  by  Spczia  results  4 
from  tlie  Genoese,  who  acquired  it  ia  j 
1276  by  tho  tlien  not  unusual  meona  ] 
of  purchase  from  Nioolo  de'  Fioachi,  i 
Coimt  oi  liMftgna,     kV  *.  Casi*.  Ssitv 
tance  from   fce   aiiOTe,   ^  ftift  ^.  ^ 
o   Spciia,  lUo  ■«a\.m   (>l  'Cvva  igi^  «W 
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the  remarkable  phenomenon  called  the 
PoUa,  resulting  from  the  gush  of 
an  abundant  submarine  freshwater 
spring.  It  occupies  a  circular  space 
26  ft.  in  circumference,  and  sometimes 
rises  above  the  adjoining  sea-level.  On 
the  surface,  at  least,  it  is  however  not 
sufficiently  fresh  to  be  drinkable.  Va- 
rious contrivances  have  been  suggested 
for  conducting  the  water  to  the  shore, 
or  otherwise  enabling  vessels  to  fill 
their  casks. 

Neighbourhood  of  Spezia.  —  The 
beaut&l  scenery  of  the  gulf  of  Spezia 
can  be  best  seen  by  coasting  along  its 
shores  in  a  boat.  The  road  on  the 
western  side  is  very  good,  and  affords 
a  beautiful  drive  as  fer  as  Porto 
Venere. 

There  are  seven  fine  coves  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gulf.  Beginning 
at  the  northern  end  near  la  Spezia, 
and  proceeding  along  the  shore  to  the 
southward,  they  occur  in  the  following 
order  :^-l.  Gala  di  Mare,  in  the  mouth 
of  which  rises  the  FoUa  spring :  2. 
¥ezzano:  3.  Panigaglia,  where  Napo- 
leon wished  to  make  his  dockyard: 
4.  Delle  Grazzie :  5.  Varignano,  where 
are,  the  quarantine  ground  tor  vessels  ar- 
riving at  Genoa,  an  extensive  lazaretto, 
and  fortifications :  6.  La  Castagna : 
7.  Porto  Venerey  2200  Inhab.,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  S.W.  promontory  of 
the  gulf  of  Spezia,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque places  on  the  coast.  The 
temple  of  Venus,  from  which  this  town 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name,  may,  as 
antiquaries  suppose,  be  traced  in  the 
dilapidated  Gbthic  church  of  San 
Pietro,  which  boldly  overlooks  the  sea, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent 
view.  Another  church  worth  notice  is 
that  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  marble  of  the 
rock  upon  which  Porto  Venere  stands, 
black,  with  gold-coloured  veins,  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  The  Genoese  ac- 
quired Porto  Venere  in  the  year  1113, 
and  encircled  it  with  walls  and  towers, 
of  which  some  portions  remain.  Four 
of  the  then  most  illustrious  famihes  of 
G^noa — De'  Negri,  Giustiniani,  Dema- 
rrn^  and  De*  Poman  —  were  sent  to 
■ru/e  the  colony;  and  it  is  probable 


that  they  were  accompanied  by  others 
of  inferior  rank,  the  dialect  of  the 
inhabitants  being  still  pure  Genoese, 
whilst  in  the  vicinity  another  dialect  is 
in  use. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Porto  Ve- 
nere is  the  island  of  Palmaria,  a  mile 
across,  and  S.  of  it  the  two  still 
smaller  ones  of  Tino  and  Tinetto.  In 
it  are  quarries  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  varieties  of  the  Genoese 
marbles,  called  Portor,  which  has  bril- 
liant yellow  veins  on  a  deep  black 
ground,  Uke  that  of  Porto  Venere. 
Louis  XIV.  caused  a  great  deal  of  it 
to  be  worked  for.  the  decoration  of 
Versailles.  The  beds  dip  about  eight 
degrees  to  the  N.,  or  a  Uttle  to  the  E. 
of  N.  The  island  commands  fine  views 
of  the  gulf  of  Spezia. 

Palmaria  contains  but  one  house,  pro- 
perly so  called,  which,  for  several  years, 
was  tenanted  by  Mr.  Brown,  British 
consul  at  Genoa,  and  his  family.  Upon 
Tino  is  a  lighthouse,  the  persons  having 
the  care  of  it  being  the  only  inhabitants 
of  the  island. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  is 
Lericif  anciently  belonging  to  the  Pi- 
sans,  who  fortified  it  against  their 
rivals  both  of  Lucca  and  of  Genoa. 
Upon  the  principal  gateway  an  inscrip- 
tion was  affixed,  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  the  earhest  examples  known  of 
the  lapidary  apphcation  of  the  "  Hngua 
volgare."  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — 

"  Scopa  boca  al  Zenoese, 
Crepacuore  al  Porto  Venerese, 
Streppa  borsello  al  Lucchese." 

The  wit,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  clumsy 
enough ;  but  it  produced  the  effect  of 
annoying  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed;  and  when  the  Genoese  won 
Lerici  in  1256,  they  carried  off  the 
inscription  in  triumph;  but  tliis  was 
not  enough :  they  rephed  iu  their 
turn  by  some  strange  rhyming  Leo- 
nines  of  rather  a  higher  tone,  which 
are  yet  existing  upon  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  castle.  This  castle  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  an  advancing 
point,  w\^cVi,  ft\ie\\-cr«\^  >i>wi  \\V>i\ft  ecssti 
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behind  it,  forms  the  harbour.  It 
at  Lorici  that  Andrea  Doria  traimferred 
Ms  eerricBB  from  FratieLB  I,  t«  Charles 
v.,  and  thus  gaya  that  preponder- 
ance to  the  inflnenee  of  the  houBB  oi 
Austria  in  Italy  which  has  nlTactcd 
tbe  political  aitaatioQ  o(  tho  country 
lip  lo  the  present  time.  The  tflrrora  of 
thetJd  eornhhe  roalia  from  Lerici  to 
Turhia  are  alluded  to  bv  Dante  in  hiB 
Purgatorio,  when,  speaking  of  tlie 
niify  of  ascending  lie  rocV,  he  saj; 


There  is  a  road  connpcting  Lerici 
ititli  that  leading  trom  hi  Spezia  am] 
ganana,  and  which  falls  into  it  neai 
the  ferry  over  the  Magra. 

The  eitreme  3.E.  point  of  this  bean- 
tifnl  gulf  ia  Punta  Bianca,  or  White 
Objw,  being;  formed  of  wliite  marble, 
A  little  within  it  ia  the  Fiuita  del  Conn 
or  Cnpo  CnwH,  although  one  aide  of  it 
is  white,  being  formed  of  the  same  lime- 
stone. The  entranea  fo  tho  gulf 
guarded  by  forts,  one  upon  the  Funtii 
di  Santa  Teresa,  N.W.  of  Leriei, 
two  on  the  W,  aide,  tho  bstteri 
Peasino  and  Santa  Mario,  near  the 
Laaiaretto.  A  very  beautiful  eliart  of 
this  gruat  linren  lias  been  recently 
published  by  the  Preiioh  DepOt  de  la 
Marine. 

The  LigurisD  commentators  ui 
raously  nminfain  that  the  well-known 
description  in  Virgil  of  the  gulf 
which  ^neaa  took  refuge  after  tho 
Blorm  was  suggested  by  the  gulf  of 
Spezia.  But  that  deaoiiption  is  closely 
imitated  from  the  Odyssey,  and  ei- 
cepting  the  island,  whieli  TirgU  has 
added,  the  ^If  of  Spuzia  resembles 
Homer's  harbonr  quite  as  much  as 
Virgil's.  The  two  passn^a  are  JEn.  i. 
15!)-169,  and  Odyssey,  N.  06-112. 

The  road  from  Speria  runs  along  a 
rising  gromid  at  the  head  of  the  buy, 
ascending  gradually  the  ridge  of  hiUa 
that  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  tho 
Magra,  and  descending  to  the  river 
near  the  vSliigg  of  Vm^sbo,  which  A 


lad  from  the  ierry  (o  Lerici  strikes  off 


CroEs  the  itagra,  now  on  a  iiaa 
bridge;  its  eonstruttion  was  attended 
with  much  dillieully,  owinj{  to  the  ii>> 
stability  of  the  foundation  for  the  pien., 
The  Magra,  tlie  Macra  of  the  Komani,. 
divides  the  territory  of  Liguria  frtan 
the  Lunigiana,  and  the  ancimt  Ligurioi 
from  Etruria,  as  it  did  in  more  modem 
times  the  Genoese  from  the  Tuscan 
posaeseion^. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  Magra,  just  be&n»  ; 
croasJDgit,  thotowiiof -Jreoio.perchej  ! 
on  a  mountain,  with  a  high  tower  and 
fine  walla,  and  Trebbiaaa,  equally  wett  < 
situated  a  little  lower  down,  are  attrac-  ' 
tive  objects  to  the  traveller,  if  he  haa 
time  to  Ifnve  the  beaten  track. 

The  province  of  the  Lunigiana, 
which  wB  now  enter,  belongs  geogra- 
phically to  Tuscany,  though  poiiticaJly 
separated  from  il.  It  was  unequarf|r 
divided  between  Sardinia,  Massa,  and 
Carrara  (united  until  lately  to  the  poff- 
sessions  of  the  Duke  of  ModenaX. 
and  Parma  i  but  tho  charaoter  and 
lineage  of  the  inhabitants  continue  to- 
mark  it  as  a  distinct  province,  and  to 
connect  it  with  ita  ancient  history. 

lit  HI.  Sanana.  From  Spezia  to  Sar- 
lann  on  extra  horse  both  n-aja  fromNor. 
ItoMay  1.   (lam;  Albergo  diLondra. 
Tho  Bibolini,  father  and  son,  of  the 
Albergo  di  Londra,  arc  dso  the  post- 
LTB.   TheHi5teldeIhiNuovaYort, 
V  hotel  on  the  ramparts,  is  kept 
by  a  brother  of   Bibolmi   the  port- 
-laster.)   This  city,  which  is  the  capital 
f  the  province  of  Levsnte,  oautains 
DOO  Inhab.      It  appears  to  have  risen 
lit  of  the  decay  of  Luni,  from  wheno)     . 
the  bishopric  was  removed.   Its  ancient   J 
government,  which  siihsisted  till  the  ,1 
French  invaaton,  was  rather  remark.-   1 
able,   being  veaWA.  'nv   kci.   »s»aBMq,i 
cHlletl   t,\iB   "  ■PaiXBraowUi;''    litj^,,  'SMj 
the  pDrVaittenVo    ol  "SVswmoji,  «•  '^ 
mary   or    iemocvrATO  tr.i^^^B.'f,,  ^fw! 
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mixed  aristocratic  representative  body, 
composed  of  nobles,  artificers,  and 
peasants  from  the  district  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  munici- 
pality. All  these  constitutional  forms 
were  swept  away  by  the  republicans ; 
and  when  the  Sardinian  government 
was  restored,  the  French  forms  of 
administration  were  substantially  re- 
tained, as  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Duomo,  built  of  white  marble, 
begun  in  1355,  but  not  completed  till  a 
century  later,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian-Gothic.  In  the  centre  of  the 
west  front  is  a  good  and  unaltered  rose 
window.  The  feu^ade  is  remarkable 
for  its  simplicity.  The  interior  has 
been  much  modernised,  but  the  tran- 
septs contain  two  rich  and  florid  Gothic 
altars.  There  is  a  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  MaselUty  sumamed  Sar- 
zona,  from  this  his  birthplace.  In 
the  fagade  are  three  statues,  one  of 
which  represents  Pope  Nicholas  V. 
(1447-1455),  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  town :  his  mother, 
Andreola  de'  Calandrini,  is  buried 
within.  Though  bom  of  poor  and 
humble  parents,  he  was  entirely  free 
from  the  weakness  of  nepotism.  He 
was  the  munificent  protector  of  the 
Grreeks  when  driven  into  Italy  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople;  an  event 
which,  as  it  is  said,  he  took  so  much 
to  heart,  that  it  hastened  his  end.  He 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  greatest 
literary  repository  of  Italy — the  Vati- 
<5an  Library.  It  was  also  from  Sar- 
zana that  the  reigning  family  of  France 
appears  to  have  derived  its  origin,  as 
shown  by  the  curious  researches  of 
Signor  Passerrini,  the  director  of  the 
Archivio  della  Nobilta  at  Florence. 
The  name  of  Buonaparte,  a  kind  of 
sobriquet  in  its  origin  (as  Malaparte 
was  in  the  Gherardesca  family),  became 
the  patronymic  of  a  junior  branch  of 


the  Cadolingis,  Lords  of  Fucecchio, 
which  had  settled  in  the  province 
of  Lunigiana,  and  neighbourhood 
of  Sarzana,  where,  as  proved  by  con- 
temporary documents,  a  certain  no- 
tary called  Buonaparte  hved  in  1264. 
It  was  the  chief  of  this  branch  who 
emigrated  to  Corsica  (Ajaccio),  and 
from  whom  descended  the  family  of 
Napoleon.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Counts  of  Fucecchio  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  10th 
centy.,  so  that  the  Imperial  family  of 
France  may  boast  of  an  origin  almost 
as  remote  as  that  of  their  Bourbon  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
try. The  Buonaparte  family  of  S.  Mi- 
niato  was  of  Siennese  origin,  and  was 
supposed  generally  before  Signor  Pas- 
serrini's  researches,  and  by  the  first 
Napoleon  himself,  to  be  that  from 
which  the  Imperial  house  derived  its 
origin. 

The  castle  and  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  form  an  extensive  mass 
of  buildings. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  peasant - 
girls  wear  hats  which  would  not  be  too 
large  for  a  full-sized  doll,  and  are  whim- 
sically placed  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

Sarzanetta,  a  "  rocca,'*  or  fortress, 
built  by  Castruccio  degli  Antelminelli, 
the  celebrated  Lord  of  Lucca,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  territory 
against  the  Malaspinas,  from  whom 
it  was  won.  It  is  a  finely  preserved 
specimen  of  ancient  mihtary  architec- 
ture, with  its  commanding  keep  har- 
monising with  the  fortifications  of  the 
town. 

12  kil.  AvENZA.     (See  Rte.  76.) 

The  distance  from  Avenza  to  Lucca 
is  52  m.,  passing  through  Carrara, 
Massa,  and  Pietra  Santa  (Rte.  76)  ; 
from  Lucca  to  Florence,  by  Bly.,  48^  m. 
(Rte.  77)  ;  from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  17  m. 
(Rte.  78)  ;  Leghorn  to  Pisa  and 
Florence,  68im.  (Rte.  79). 
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fe-  PRELIMDfARY    INFORMATION. 

H  §  1,  PisflroBTs.— PosTma. 

~  Tbe  regulations  as  to  passports  nte  on  the  same  libpral  ejstem  as  ia 
Piedmont.  The  Sardinian  meaaureB  of  distances,  and  niloB  us  to  poat-hocBOB, 
nrc  now  adopted  on  the  &w  roads  of  Loiubardy  near  ivhich  railway  troTeUinj;  1 
has  not  Tet  penetrated.  i 


Money  calculations  ai'e  ratlit 
made  in  three  ouirencios — in 
Italiane.     The  Lira  Italiaaa  i 


that  u 


all  ofBcial  and  c 


The  Lira  Milanese  ia  a  nominal  coin :  it  is  divided  into  20  soldi,  and  each 
soldo  is  divided  into  13  denari ;  its  average  value  is  77  Prcnch  omtJoieB.  The 
Lire  AusCiiaca  is  the  svianstyer  of  the  German  provincea  of  Austria,  being  the 
third  part  of  a  florin,  and  containing,  therefore,  20  lu«nt£ers,  or  100  cantenmis 
ton  oonteaimi  are  sometiniei  caBed  a  soldo,  and  in  Yenetia  a  piece  of  S  oen-  | 
tcBimi,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  kreutier  of  Qermany,  ia  ooilEd  a  carantano  (  ] 
but  this  name  is  hardly  known  at  Milan.  The  Lira  Italiana  is  of  the  same  j 
value  and  subdivlBions  as  the  French  fpauc  ;  in  feet,  tho  coina  caswBi.  M"^ — ' 
■thu  uanie  ore  tlio  francs  of  France,  Savilhiio,  and  awtttccVatii. 
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The  following  are  the  comparative  average  values  of  these  coins  i — 

1. 


Lira  Italiana,  or 
French  Franc. 


Lira  Austriaca,  or 
Zwanziger. 


Lir. 

1 
o 

a 

4 
5 

10 


Cent. 


Lir. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
11 


Cent. 

19 
38 
57 
76 
95 
90 


Lira  Milanese. 


Lir. 

1 
2 

4 

5 

7 

14 


Soldi. 

8 
16 

4 
12 


II. 


. 

L.  Austriache. 

L.  Ital. 

L.  Milan. 

Lir. 

Cent.      1 

Lir. 

Cent. 

Lir. 

Soldi. 

1 

1 

~. 

84 

1 

4 

2 

1  . 

68 

2 

8 

(         3 

2 

62 

3 

12 

1         ^ 

— 

15 

36 

4 

10 

5 

4 

20 

6 

10 

' 

8 

40 

12       1       >- 

i 

III. 


Milanese. 


Lir. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

O 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 


Soldi. 


Den. 


Austrian. 


Italian. 


Lir. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
7 
8 


Cent. 

88 
76 
64 
52 
40 
28 
16 
4 
92 
80 


I<ir. 

Cent. 

— 

77 

1 

54 

2 

31 

3 

8 

3 

85 

4 

G2 

5 

39 

6 

16 

6 

93 

7 

70 

At  present  the  currency  of  Lombardy,  being  tlie  same  as  that  of  Sardinia, 
consists  in  gold,  of  Napoleons,  and  40  and  80  franc  pieces,  and  in  silver  of  5, 
2,  1,  and  ^  franc  pieces. 
The  Napoleon  at  the  money-changers'  is  usually  worth  from  23j  to  24  Lire 
Aiisfriaehe, 


S3.  Weiffhts— Measures.     §4.   Terriloiy. 


^H  §    3.  WEISBTB.— MlABITBEB. 

^^~  Veightf. — Althaugt  the  nietrical  diriaion  is  the  only  recognised  slandard, 
*■  ^fcere  are  (eveml  load  weielita  and  nieaaurea  whitili  it  is  importnnt  to  Itnow  the 
equiyalents  of.  Thoec  of  LombBrdj  are  citreniely  ynrious  and  confused.  Until 
witliin  a  few  jeore  there  were  in  use,  H  units  of  raoney,  100  of  linear  measure, 
120  of  Buperlicial  measure,  imd  a  still  greater  number  of  meBsures  of  capacitj'. 
Some  clei^eas  lias  been  gained  by  tbe  use  oi,  and  by  reference  to,  the  Frendi 
Tnetrieol  ^tom,  vhieh  in  still  ui>cd  in  some  of  tlte  govommont  transoetionE. 
Some  of  the  most  commonly  oociirring  rocasureB  are  here  given. 

The  libbra  jdeeola,  the  brdinu^  commorciHl  weight,  is  divided  into  12 
once,  388  danari,  and  6013  grani,  and  equals  6041  English  grains,  or  0'32679 
'-■' J3S.    Thus  1001b.  of  Milan  =  72061b.  avoirdiipoie,  or  33-68  tilo- 


The  lihbra  groMa  is  equal  to  38  once,  or  3-33  of  the  lihbra  piceola.  Hence 
3  libbra  grossa  equal  7  libbra  piecola,  and  100  libbra  groBsa  equal  168-21b. 
UToiidnpois,  or  76'35  kilogrammes. 


Land  or  Saperfcial  Meiuiires. — "SVe  Fertica  pi 
'  .and is  equal  to  733  square  English  rards,  utiiI  It 

Fl  PeHica  is  Bqufil  fo        -         -         -         1^  Roods.  ' 

1  English  acre  equal  to  .         -        -        6^  Pertiohe.  t 

Metuuret  of  length. — The  hraccio  [a  dirided  into  12  oiice,  14,4  p\Htti,  and 
172S  atoou,  and  is  equal  Co  23*42  English  inches,  or  1-95  feet,  or  D'5949  of  a 
French  m&tre. 

The  Lombard  mile  contsins  3000  iraceia  da  legname,  and  is  wjual  to  1952 
English  jarda,  or  1  mile  and  190  yards,  or  1784  ra^tres. 

The  Italian  mile,  which  is  sometimes  used,  la  the  some  as  the  geographical 
or  nautical    mile,    and    is    equal    to    3026  English  yards,  and  1853   m^res.     \ 
Eight  of  the  Uilanese  or  common  Lomtuird  miles  make  a  post.    Aa  the  poet 
is  reckoned  and  eliarged  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  length  of  the  road,  the 
iber  of  posts  doe?  not  afford  a  satisfactory  indication  of  its  length. 


.-,    TEEniTORY. 


The  ancient  kingdom  posBosscd  by  the  Longobardi,  or  Longieardf,  extended  ', 
from  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  to  the  Alps,  eicepting  Venice  and  some  few  j 
border  districts.  Erom  this  great  and  opulent  territory  largo  portions  vrai*  j 
detached  at  various  times  by  the  Venetians,  constituting  nearly  the  whole-  J 
of  their  terra  Jimta  dominions.  A  oonsiderablo  portion  was  taken  by  the  dukei  I 
of  Bavoy  on  the  W.  Mantua,  Modena,  P^ma,  Piacenis,  GiiaetaDa,  all  were  I 
diamemberod  from  Lombardy,  and  erectad  into  Imperial  or  Ett^«.l  Safe.  '^'*J 
Swiss  approprihtad  the  TaltdUna ;  and  the  XteUim  Saffiftf.'s  lA  ^wft-ireSisioSg 
now  the  ouitoD  Tiemo  (wliicli  still  retains  bo  ma.07  fea.\\aes  ol  a.wivBi&'V^ 
banfy),  resulted  from  this  ttpquiailion.     The  icpixtaUc  o?T!(i:\lKii\«KWfia  «*«! 
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to  the  lordship  of  Matteo  Yisconti  I.  in  1288.  The  Yiscontis  gained  a  great 
extent  of  territory  which  had  belonged  to  the  other  Lombard  repubUcs ;  and 
their  domains  were  erected  into  the  "  Duchy  of  Milan"  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  1395.  Milan,  when  acquired  by  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  was  thus  reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  The  treaty 
of  Vienna,  in  1814,  restored  to  Austria  all  the  possessions  enjoyed  by  that 
house  before  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  also  gave  a  great 
deal  more — ^Venice,  and  the  whole  of  the  "Venetian  terra  firma,  the  ValteUina, 
and  some  smaller  districts.  These  possessions  were  erected  into  a  distinct 
kingdom,  and  still  possess  a  national  character  widely  different  from  the  rest 
of  Italy,  which  continued  to  be  possessed  by  Austria  until  last  year,  when 
Lombardy  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaties  of  Yillafranca  and  Zurich,  after 
the  disastrous  campaign  of  1859,  and  by  France  transferred  to  Sardinia. 

The  population,  according  to  the  last  census,  amounts  to  2,949,000,  divided 
into  seven  provinces :  Milan,  including  Crema  and  Lodi,  800,000  Inhab. ; 
Brescia,  453,000 ;  Como,  432,000 ;  Bergamo,  410,000  j  Pavia,  400,000 ;  Cre- 
mona, 350,000 ;  Sondrio  and  the  Yaltelline,  104,000  :  each  province  having  at 
its  head  a  Qx)vernor,  and  the  subdivisions  Deputy  G-ovemors  or  Intendentes. 


§  5.  Nattjee  op  the  Cotjntey. — Ageicultfee. — Peodfctions. 

In  the  earhest  times  of  the  history  of  Italy,  the  whole  of  that  rich  country 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Lombardy  was ,  possessed  by  the  ancient  and 
powerful  nation  of  the  Tuscans.  Subsequently  numerous  hordes  from  Gaul 
poured  successively  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  drove  by  degrees  the  Tuscans 
from  these  fertile  plains.  At  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  it  became  a  Koman  province.  Large  tracts  of  country,  which,  from 
l)eing  swampy  or  covered  with  forests,  were  uninhabited  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, were  now  drained  and  levelled,  and  the  whole  assumed  an  appearance 
of  prosperity  and  opulence  which  was  not  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  splendour  of  Yerona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains ;  yet 
Verona  was  less  celebrated  than  Padua,  Milan,  or  Ravenna.  But  from  the 
areign  of  Tiberius  the  decay  of  agriculture  was  felt  in  Italy.  In  the  division 
and  decline  of  the  Empire  the  country  was  exhausted  by  the  irretrievable 
losses  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence.  St.  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin 
of  a  populous  region,  which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing  cities 

,  of  Bologna,  Modena,  Regium,  and  Placentia.  The  barbarians  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Italy  on  the  faU  of  the  Western  Empire  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  which  had  been  long  in  such  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive but  rapid  depression,  that  the  country  could  not  ftimish  the  imposts 
on  which  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  depended,  nor  even  a  certain  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  After  the  occupation  of  Northern  Italy  by  the  Lom- 
bards, and  the  restoration  of  a  tolerable  degree  of  security  and  quiet,  agri- 
culture gradually  improved.    In  spite  of  the  constant  warfare  of  the  neighbour- 

•  ing  cities  during  the  existence  of  the  Italian  repubhcs,  both  the  towns  and 
country  advanced  in  population  and  wealth.  Though  the  greatest  territorial 
improvement  of  Lombardy  took  place,  perhaps,  at  an  sera  rather  posterior  to 
that  of  her  repubUcan  government,  yet  from  this  it  primarily  sprang,  owing  to 
the  perpetual  demand  upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth  by  an  increasing  popula- 

^'on.  The  rich  Lombard  plains,  still  more  fertilised  by  irrigation,  became 
a  garden,  and  agriculture  seems  to  have  readied  t\ie  eit.ceii\sii(»  N?\iki\v  \t  ^till 


^ 
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retftinB.  ThougK  lombardy  vts  eitremelj'  populous  in  the  tliirtwuth  aud 
fouftceijth  ceiiturieB,  she  exported  large  qiuuititiee  of  com.  Man;  csiidIs  nere 
cut ;  the  Na'mglui  Qrande  wna  ctnainenced  in  1177,  and  completed  in  1273 ; 
that  of  Favio,  though  oalj  rccontl;  brought  into  its  present  coiDplot-e  state,  wa* 
begun  in  1359;  that  which  runs  through  Milan,  in  1*40,  and  finished  in  140?! 
those  of  Bereguurdo  and  the  UartesDua  were  begun  in  1457 ;  and  that  of 
Paderno  in  1318.  TlieBe  oan^  ftud  the  gonaral  ohBracter  of  the  land,  give  to  ( 
the  districts  of  the  plain  a  considerable  similarity  to  Flanders. 

At  the  present  time  this  fertile  section  of  the  Sardinian  Idugdonx,  situated 
between  the  nortliem  and  the  maritime  Alps,  and  stretcliing  from  the  Cottiam   < 
and  Pennine  Alps  to  the  Mincio  and  the  Adriatio,  eomprisca  the  most  generally    i 
prodoctire  part  of  Italy.    It  is  distinguighed  for  its  mulberrj-trees  and  silk,  its   i 
rice,  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  cheese.       Tha  yino,  olive,  chestnut,  and  a  great    i 
variety  of  fraita  are  raised.    Potatoes  and  various  vegetables  are  also  grown  j    ' 
aud  the  peaaimtiy  are  in  a  better  condition  than  in  most  parts  of  the  Pi^ninsula. 
The  iarm-housea  are  often  large,  but  inconveniently  and  scantily  furnished,  and, 
genemlly  apeating,  there  ia  a  great  absence  of  completeness  about  the  dwellings 
and  in  the  implements  of  husbandry :  many  things  arc  ibiuid  out  of  order  t 
Mid  we  seldom  iail  to  observe  a  previdenco  of  the  make-ihifl  system  in  agri- 
culture. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  yariet  j  in  the  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  tie  habitations,  , 
of  the  people.  Those  in  the  moimtain  or  hilly  regions  live  and  work  very 
differently  from  those  in  the  low  countries  of  Lombsrdj  and  Venice.  The  flat  . 
countries  derive  their  fertility  &om  the  mountain  regions  which  fill  those  grent  1 
subalpine  roservoiia  the  lakes  of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  GsTdtt  with  the  water  i 
which  is  carried  downifards  by  the  rivers,  and  serves  to  flood  the  lajids  of  the 
plain  requiring  irrigation. 


heights  of  the  Alps  consist  of  woodland  and  postures.  The  trees  are  ohieQy 
fir,  larch,  birch,  oaks,  aud  chestnut ;  the  pastures  in  the  mountain  slopes  ! 
and  valleys.  The  herds  nj^eend  with  then:  jamdies,  horses,  and  cattle  to 
great  elevations  on  the  Alps  during  summer,  and  descend  gradually,  as  in 
SwitieclMid,  when  winter  approaches,  to  the  valleys  and  low  country.  Culti- 
vation is  attended  to  with  great  labour  on  the  southern  docliritios  of  the 
mountain  region;  the  ground  being  formed  in  terraces,  and  the  earth  ire- 
quontly  carried  up  to  supply  what  has  been  washed  away  by  the  raina.  Iho 
vino  is  oultivateii  on  the  slopes.  Walnut  and  mulberry  trees  are  also 
grown.  Common  fruits,  some  hen^>  and  flax,  barley,  rye,  Indian  com,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes,  common  and  kitchen  vegetables,  are  all  cultivated,  though  not 
in  ijrent  abundanee.  Wai  and  honey  are  eolloctod ;  the  latter,  especially  that 
of  iionnio,  is  delicious. 

2.  Meii«(>jMi.fi^ioii  (that  bordering  on  the  lakes)  conyjrehenda  tlio  districto  i 
of  Gravedontt,  Dongo,  Bellaggio,  Menaggio,  Beliano,  and  Lecco,  in  (lie  jmivinoe  | 
of  Como ;  Lovera  and  Samico,  in  Bergamo ;  and  Iseo,  Gargnano,  Mft,  and  | 
DeEeozano,  in  Brescia.  '  It  belongs  to  the  elevated  region,  and  forms  the  sides  J 
of  high  mountains,  which  shelter  it  in  a  great  measure  from  tlie  cold  winds.  J 
It  is  enpoaed  to  the  warm  air  from  the  8.  and  from  the  lakos ;  it  ia  raiTot^  j 
subject  to  frost  OT  snow  j  aud  in  these  diatricla  Ihe  c^ima^B  ia  -oia^  -a«i« 
temperate  than  on  the  iaUa  and  pliuns  Bito&tad  Bit  aV>Niei\BS&.  Tiib'\r 
is  caUiraled  in  a  &fr  pituxs,  not  oijy  fov  ornament, 'touLt  fere  S!la  trii*.. 
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These  districts  produce  much  wine  and  silk ;  the  country  is  covered  with 
villas  and  gardens,  adorned  with  cypresses,  magnolias,  or  acacias. 

Properties  are  much  divided  on  the  Lake  of  Q^trda ;  a  few  yards  of  ground 
set  apart  for  the  cidtivation  of  lemons  suffice  to  maintain  a  whole  family.  The 
peasants  there,  are,  properly  speaking,  gardeners.  In  this  district  are  produced 
15  millions  of  lemons,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  oil  from  the  berry  of  the  laurel.  The 
lemon-trees  are  covered  in  winter  by  sheds.  This  region  is  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains  for  timber.  The  cidtivation  of  the  mulberry  is 
greatly  extending,  and  that  of  the  olive  decreasing. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  for  several  years  the  mulberry  has  by  degrees  sup- 
planted the  oHve,  because  the  product  of  the  mulberry-tree  is  more  constant, 
and  the  time  of  crop  less  distant,  whilst  with  the  oUve  there  are  alternate  years 
of  abundance  and  scarcity.  The  olive  crop  is  gathered  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  remains  long  exposed  to  accidents.  In  the  province  of  Brescia, 
within  these  last  36  years,  the  production  of  silk  has  greatly  increased ;  that 
of  oil  having  diminished. 

3.  Hilly ^  or  Subalpine  Megion.  This  region,  forming  a  rather  narrow  belt  of 
country,  immediately  N.  of  the  low  countiy,  extends  along  the  upper  parts  of 
the  provinces  of  Milan,  Como,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  hill  country  are  the  finest  silk,  wines,  maize, 
millet,  chestnuts,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

The  properties  are  less  divided  than  in  the  mountain  region ;  still  they  are 
often  spHt  into  small  farms  {Massarie),  of  the  value  of  from  15,000  to  20,000 
fruncs. 

Few  peasants  are  proprietors ;  the  greater  part  are  simple  tenants,  and  pay 
in  kind.  Tliey  keep  cows  and  oxen,  but  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  are  scarce  : 
part  of  these  articles  are  introduced  from  the  mountains,  and  part  from  the  low 
country. 

The  inhabitants  attend  principally  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and  with 
the  money  gained  from  this  they  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  houses  in  general  are  large,  well  aired,  and  clean,  which  they 
owe  chiefly  to  the  use  these  rooms  are  put  to  in  rearing  silkworms,  as  the 
worms  are  always  more  healthy  in  well-ventilated  apartments.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  the  Lombardian  provinces,  the  abodes  of  the  peasantry  are  built 
of  brick  with  tiled  roofs. 

The  climate  is  salubrious,  mild,  and  free  from  fogs.  Hail-storms  are  frequent. 
In  this  region  there  are  often  clear  days,  when  the  adjacent  flat  country  is 
enveloped  in  fog. 

4.  The  upper  flat  country  comprehends  part  of  Somma,  Gtillarate,  Busto, 
Cuggionno,  Saronno,  Barlassina,  Desio,  Monza,  in  the  province  of  Milan ;  Ver- 
dello,  TrevigUo,  Martinengo,  and  Eomano,  in  Bergamo  j  Ospitaletto,  Castiglione, 
and  Montechiaro,  in  Brescia. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  gentle  undulations  which  branch  from  the  hills  ; 
th6  soil  is  in  many  places  diy,  and  not  of  natural  fertihty.  The  districts  to 
which  irrigation  does  not  reach  are  often  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  heath. 
There  are  still  some  forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  chestnut  trees. 

The  subterranean  waters  are  very  deep,  and  the  wells,  for  the  greater  part, 
are  some  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  as  in  the  environs  of  GaUarate, 
Saronno,  and  Desio.  The  peasantry,  when  they  have  not  some  water-course 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  obUged  to  collect  the  rain-water  in  tanks,  caXLedfoppey 
or  large  square  ditches  embedded  with  a  clayey  stratiun,  which  contain  the 
rain-water  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  which  in  dry  weather  becomes  green 
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and  unwlioleHomc.    The  ground  la  cultivated  in  wheat,  rve,  Indian  pom  (wliicli    , 
lost  BulTers  much  from  the  drought),  a.  little  buckwheat,  millBt,  mulons,  and, 
above  all,  in  mulberry  and  fruit  trees. 

In  aituations  near  the  water  tha  apple-tree  QouriaUes.  Meadow  land  u 
obtained  by  means  of  artiRcifil  irrigation.  Tho  pvaaanta  are  lesa  optive,  len 
cordial,  and  lesE  cleanly  thaa  in  the  hilly  eountry.  Inataad  of  inmaarie,  or  atew- 
Brdflhipa,  oa  in  the  hilis,  it  ia  cuabemaiy  to  have  tonajitfl  who  pay  a  mtontfy-rent 
for  the  house,  and  a  rent  in  kind  for  the  ground.  When  in  want  of  fodder" 
for  the  esttle,  the  deficiency'  ia  mode  up  b;  an  abundant  supply  of  lupins  and 
Ueath,  which  latter  substance  is  collected  for  this  purpose  i  it  is  out  from  a 
portion  of  heath-ground,  and  given  aa  au  appendage  to  a  certain  quantity  of  I 
cnltivBtEd  land. 

B.  77(e  loiojlai  souairg  comprehends  Holhito,  Goi^onKola,  STdIzo,  Melegnano,    1 
and  Corsico,  in  Milan;  the  provjnees  of  Paria,  Lodi,  Crema,  and  Cremonu)    j 
Orsi'Ii'ovo,  Terola-nuova,  Sagnolo,  and  Xjono,  in  that  of  Sreseiaj  Marraria-, 
Boiiolo,  Sabbioneta,  Viadana,  Sorgo  Forte,  Mantua,  Oetiglia,  Lazarra,  Goniaga, 
BSrere,  and  Sennide,  in  Mantua. 

A  grayelly  soil  prevails  also  in  this  region ;  but  the  aamc  aridity  does  not 
exist  aa  in  the  upper  Bab  region.  !RiBs  of  good  water  are  easily  formed  liy 
digging  a  very  moderate  depth.  Foaianili,  or  ArteEian  wells  on  a  email  scale, 
ore  circular  eicavalions  dug  in  the  earth,  in  whioh  are  placed  long  tuba,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  bubble  up  copious  streama  of  wati^r.  The  water  flows  from  \ 
X.'iiefoiitanili  into  a  canal  or  ditch,  along  which  it  runa  to  irrigate  the  lields.  The  , 
Jbntauili  abound  rhicQy  about  Milan. 

Wat«rualao  drawn  from  the  rlvera  by  canala.  The  amaller  canals,  cavi  and 
ngie,  are  innumorahlc,  and  were  out  at  different  times.  They  often  encroach 
on  each  other,  mixing  their  waters,  or  avoiding  them  by  means  of  bridges, 
csmila,  or  by  syphons,  called  sails  digatto. 

The  watara  are  diligently  meaaured  by  rules  deduced  from  the  hiw  of  hydro- 
statics, whioh  have  paased  into  an  habitual  practice.    The  canals  are  provided 
with  graduatfd  sluioes  (iitcaslri),  which  are  raised  or  lowered  according  aa 
tliB  oa«e  may  be.    The  measure  is  coUed  oncio,  and  corresponds  to  the  quantity 
of  water  which  passes  through  a  aquare  hole,  three  Mihmese  inches  high  (aa 
oneia  of  Milan  equals  two  inches  Engliah}  and  four  inches  wide,  open  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  with  its  prraaure,  detemnnes  a  given    j 
Telocity.    The  value  of  a  property  depends  on  the  command,  the  convenienoy,    ) 
and  tlie  goodness  of  the  water.    Hence  the  distributiDn  of  Iho  watera  is  the    , 
object  of  local  statutes,  of  diligent  care  and  keeping.  i 

The  best  u-rigation  ia  that  in  the  low  lands  of  Aulan,  Lodi,  and  Pavia. 

In  the  country  between  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Pavia,  the  cheese  colled  in  the    ' 
country  Grami,  and  by  ua  Pamicaon,  is  made.     The  proviuoes  of  Lodi  and 
Pavia  are  the  chief  seats  of  its  production. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Lodi  and  Crema  flax  is  largely  cultivated,  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries  'by  woy  of  Venico  and  Glcnoa,  In  tlic  morshy  dis- 
tricts of  the  provincea  of  Mjlon  and  Cremona  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  on  the 

In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Oreroonese  country,  where  irrigation  la 
imposaible,  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  flax,  mulberry-trees,  and 
the  vme  la  followed.  In  the  low  parts,  along  the  Po.  towards  Casal  maggiore, 
wine  is  the  principal  production. 

The  inhabitants   of  the  low  country  are  leBa  \Tvol\ivBii.  Va  \ie  \-a4.'0ft'is\H<a,_ 
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countries  manufacturing  industry  is  greatly  restricted.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  Cremonese  territory  much  linen  is  manufactured  about  Yiadana;  and  at 
Pralborno,  in  the  province  of  Brescia.  Some  classes  of  the  peasantry,  and 
chiefly  those  who  tend  large  flocks,  often  change  masters,  and  show  a  little- 
settled  disposition. 

In  the  Milanese  districts  the  rich  cheese  called  Stracchino  is  made  from 
cream  and  unskimmed  cow's  nulk.  The  best  is  produced  about  Qorgonzola,  12 
uf.  E.  of  Milan. 

SilJc. — ^The  culture  of  the  mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  have, 
in  commercial  value,  become  the  most  important  branch  of  Lombard  industry. 
The  white  mulberry  grows  chiefly  in  rows,  surrounding  grounds  imder  other 
cultivation,  over  «,  great  extent  of  Lombardy.  In  most  places  it  is  pollarded, 
and  is  a  dwarf  thickly-leaved  tree.  When  allowed  to  grow  naturally  it  attains 
a  tolerable  size. 

All  things  considered,  Italy  ranks  higher  for  her  silk  than  any  other  country. 
She  suppUes  her  own  manufactures,  and  exports  largely.  In  thirty  years  the 
production  has  grown  from  a  small  value  to  the  enormous  amount  of  300,000,000 
Austrian  livres  (more  than  10,000,000Z.).  In  1800  the  whole  produce  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  did  not  exceed  1,800,000  lbs.  of  silk  ;  in  1856  it 
reached  2,512,500  lbs.  avoird.,  valued  at  3,333,000/.  sterl.  The  value  of  the 
silk  exported  fi^m  the  whole  Lombardo-Yenetian  territory  amounts  to  nearly 
6,000,000/.  sterling. 

In  Lombardy  it  is  not  found  advantageous  to  raise  more  than  one  brood  of 
worms  during  the  year.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  May,  before  the  beginning  of 
which  a  supply  of  leaves  cannot  be  reckoned  upon.  The  reeling  the  cocoons 
takes  place  in  the  autumn.  A  woman  seated  at  a  caldron  containing  hot  water 
prepares  and  arranges  the  cocoons,  while  a  girl  turns  the  wheel  on  which  the 
silk  is  wound.  Considerable  skill  is  required  to  manage  the  reeling.  It  is 
usually  carried  on  in  large  buildings,  with  machinery  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  is  a  very  animated  spectacle  during  the  autumn. 


§  6.  Langfage, 

The  Lombard  dialects  are,  perhaps,  the  harshest  in  all  Italy.  The  sound  of 
the  French  u  is  generally  found  in  them.  It  is  not  merely  imknown,  but  quite 
unpronounceable,  beyond  the  Apennines;  andYerri,  the  able  historian  of  Milan, 
supposes  it  was  left  behind  by  the  Ghiuls. 


§  7.  I^NE  Aets  of  Lombaedy. 

For  painting  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Kugler's  Handbook  of  the  Italian 
Schools,  ed.  Eastlake ;  for  Architecture,  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Street's  Marble  and  Brick  Architecture  of  North  Italy,  which  is 
specially  dedicated  to  a  class  of  edifices  almost  peculiar  to  Lombardy.* 

•  Kugler's  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Schools,  2  vols.  8vo.,  edited  by  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  P.R.A., 
1855.    Fergusson — The  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Architecture,  with  850  Illustrations  on  wood, 
2  vols.  8vo.,  1855.    The  Marble  and  Brick  Architecture  of  North  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ify  0,  E.  Street,  1  vol.  8ro.,  1855. 
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Of  anoiciit  simlpture little  has  been  found  in  Lombftrdy,  Bipopt  at  Bpesein.    The     ■ 
eariieat  apeciuiene  of  the  sculptiue  of  the  middle  ages  are  reniBriisbl;  rude ;  fully   4 
as  coarse  as  those  of  our  Saxon  BncestorB  ;  of  wUch  the  haa-reliefa  of  the  Forlft    ' 
£omKnH,at  Milua,  exeaateil  about  the  jeor  1169,  immediately  after  the  rebuilding 
of  the  citVj  are  a  ^triiting  ap^cimeJL    About  A  hundred  jean  aftenvarda  aoulpture     | 
produixd  a  class  of  ligiLrea  almoat  peculiar  to  Lombardy .     These  are  frequently     ' 
colossal,  of  liona  and  othor  oninialaj  enpporting  the  pillara  of  the  portala  of  tbe 
churahea,  or  Bspulchral  urns.    lu  the  14th  century  several  Tuscan  sculptors 
ware  called  in ;  but  there  appear  to  have  been  also  many  Lomhards,  though 
ferr  of  their  namea  have  heeu  preserved,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  custom,  bo  muck  pnielae&d  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  of  inacribing  tltem 
upon  their  works.    The  records  of  tlie  Certosa  of  Favia,  begun,  in  IITS.  suddenly 
afford  us  ample  information  respecting  tlio  artiata  employed  upon  that  splendid 
building — Amadeo,  BHoschi,  Ellore  ^Alia,  Anlonio  di  Looaie,  BattUla  and 
Sfefcmo  da  Setlo,  J?iontello,  Sana,  Agrate,  Fnaina,   Solari,  and  others ;   hot 
without  giving  us  the  means  of  distiaguishing,  at  least  in  this  hnilding,  the 
parts  upon  which,  they  were  aererally  employed.     They  have,  however,  one 
uniform  cbaraoter,  eitraordiiuiry  delicacy  of  fimah  in  the  details,  and  a  piclorijll 
nuLUagemcnt  of  their  figures  in  bas-rulief ;  so  that  it  ecema  as  if  the  works  of 
MantegoH,  or  Pietro  Perugino,  were  transferred  to  marble.    Many  of  tliese 
sculptors  were  also  architfcta,  and  in  estimating  tlie  works  of  Uiis  school  it  must 
be  recollected  that  sculpture  was  seldom  used  %  them  aa  a,  detached  ornament, 
but  was  alwaya  attached  to  some  arehiti.'ctural  structure.  j 

The  pride,  however,  of  Lombard  sculpture  ia  Agogiino  StisH,  also  called  i 
Sambaja,  Samiara,  or  Zarabaja,  who  iloimahed  in  the  eai'ly  part  of  the  16th  ( 
L-enturj'i  and  by  whom  the  cinque-cento  style,  or  that  of  the  Honaiasunce,  was 
carried  to  perfection.  The  minute  omamenta  in  which  he  excelled  ore  usually 
arabeaijaes  of  elegant  invention,  intermiied  with  fanciful  ornament — animala, 
weapons,  pieces  of  armour,  flowers,  inaeota,  Buati  is  suppoaed  to  have  died 
about  the  year  1540.  BramMlla,  who  worked  some  time  before  the  death  of 
Susti,  has  much  of  liis  character.  The  coloasal  ttrma  of  the  Soctora  of  the 
Church  in  Milan  cathedral,  supportiug  one  of  the  great  pulpits,  are  by  him : 
his  minuter  ornamraitB  are  aeatooly  inferior  to  thoae  of  Buati.  The  great 
and  interminable  work  of  the  cat liedral  of  Milan,  by  furnishing  constant  employ- 
ment, has  maintained  a  achool  of  sculpture  of  eonaiderable  merit,  which  sab- 
eiats  U}  the  present  day,  A  majority  of  the  workmen  and  artists  have  alijvayB 
been  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Como,  where  the  profession  has  been  liereditary 
in  families  from  the  time  of  the  Lombarda.  In  recent  times  Maraheii  and 
the  Monti  fiuuily  have  given  a  well-deserved  reputation  to  the  Milanese  achool 
of  sculpture. 

The  monuments  of  Roman  architecture  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Lombardy 
are  not  numerous.    Few  of  them  are  in  accordance  with  the  rtUes  of  olas-     ' 
Bicdardhilcoture:  the  sculpture  and  the  omamenta  are  indifforeiiti  most  of 
them  belong  to  (he  lower  empire,  and  have  what  may  be  considered  a  provincisJ 
character. 

In  mediiBval  architecture  Lombardy  offers  much,  both  in  civil  and  eooiesias- 
tical  buildings.  The  town-halls  are  interesting :  thoy  usually  stand  upon  open 
nrchoa ;  and  above  ia  the  Siaghiera,  or  balcony,  from  which  the  magiatrate* 
addressed  the  people.  | 

Military  architecture  also  esiats  in  great  variety— the  rude  toner  of  the  I 
periods  of  Queen  Theodolinda  or  King  Berengnriua  ;  the  oaatolWei  ^iasft  A  * 
the  Signori,  in  the  ages  of  the  Italian  republics  ;  fltii  V\ie  Ti^^jSm  ^oftuSictJwlBif 
which,  inn'iiterl  in  Italy,  lisvo  become  univowal  t\irovig\iQw.\,'£'oaii\ie. 
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The  earlier  Lombard  cliiirelies  exhibit  a  very  peculiar  character,  allied  to 
that  which  we  find  in  many  of  those  of  GJermany,  especially  near  the  Rhine. 
It  is  vei^^  marked,  and  will  be  found  to  exist  in  almost  every  structure  of  that 
class.  Of  Pointed  architecture  there  are  two  distinct"  styles  :  the  one  simple 
and  bearing  much  analogy  to  the  Italian  Gothic  of  Tuscany  ;  the  other  florid 
or  highly  ornamented  and  introduced  from  Germany :  to  the  latter  belongs 
the  Duomo  of  Milan. 

Many  of  the  Gothic  and  some  of  the  cinque-cento  buildings  are  of  moulded 
brick,  to  which  are  added  terra-cotta  bas-reUefs.  This  kind  of  work  has  been 
carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  can  only  be  appreciated  in  Lombardy. 
The  colour  is  a  shade  lighter  than  that  of  our  Tudor  buildings  ;  the  durability 
of  the  material  is  such  as  to  be  nearly  as  lasting  as  marble.  In  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  Lombardy  excels.  Tlie  works  of  Bramante  and  Solari  are  fuU  of 
imagination  and  effect.  In  later  times  Palladio  had  comparatively  Uttle  influence; 
in  civil  architecture,  the  palaces  of  MHan,  Pavia,  and  Cremona,  are  inferior  to 
those  of  Yicenza  or  Gtenoa.  At  present  the  most  eminent  architects  have  been 
formed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  French  and  Roman  schools. 

In  the  middle  ages  Lombardy  was  the  great  instructress  of  Christendom  in 
civil  law  and  in  medicine ;  *and  in  modem  times  science  has  been  cultivated 
hCTe  with  success  ;  while,  in  imaginative  hterature,  Monti  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  modem  ItaUan  poets,  and  the  name  of  Manzoni  is  an  honour,  not 
only  to  Lombardy,  but  to  the  Italian  tongue.  His  historical  novel,  the  Pro-* 
messi  Sposi,  should  be  in  the  traveller's  hands  in  his  excursions  in  and  about 
Milan.  It  is  a  real  guide-book  both  to  the  scenery  and  the  history  of  that 
lovely  land. 


ROUTES. 


ySOM  THE   LAaO  MAaGIOEE   TO 
MILAN. 

As  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
visit  Northern  Italy  arrive  by  way  of 
the  Simplon,  the  St.  Gothard,  and  the 
Bernardino  passes  from  Switzerland, 
they  will  find  it  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore 
before  entering  Lombardy,  either  by 
stopping  at  Baveno,  or  at  the  Isola 
Bella,  where  there  is  now  a  very  fair 
inn  (the  Delfino),  if  they  have  crossed 
the  Simplon,  or  at  Bellinzona  if  they 
have  come  over  the  St.  Gothard.  We 
wi2]  suppose  thereiore  that  the  tra- 


veller, after  having  visited  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Bor- 
romean  Islands,  wishes  to  proceed  into 
Lombardy:  for  this  purpose  he  may 
choose  between  two  routes,  by  Sesto  Ca- 
lende,  or  by  the  far  more  agreeable  one 
through  Laveno,  Yarese,  and  Como ; 
by  adopting  the  latter  he  will  be  able 
to  visit  the  Lake  of  Como  and  its 
magnificent  scenery. 


I/JJIBAUUV. 
^17        ^  Austrir 


nuale  17.Si<slo  CaUnde  to  Milai: 


I4i 


4]  Austrian  pojta^=40  m. 

d  &om  Hie  Sunplan  to  Scato 
Calenda  is  deacribed  in  tha  Matidbooh 
/or  3aiilztrla»d  (Rte.  bS).  Biiilivsy 
(rora  Aruiut  to  Borgo  Ticmo  (cmploj- 
ing  ^  hr.),  from  wMcli  an  omnibua 
runs  to  the  ferrf-boat  at  Seato.  Since 
tha  opening  of  the  riy.  from  Novara  to 
Milan,  it  will  afTortl  the  moat  expedi- 
lioua  meaoa  of  reaching  the  Lombard 
-capital  from  the   eborBS  of  tiie  Logo 


There  are  three  linea  of  stdamers  dailj' 
ascending  and  dBBOendlng  tlio  Xaiie, 
all  in  porrraipondence  with  the  riy.  trains 
&om  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Turin ;  bnt  as 
their  hours  of  starting  laiy  with  the 
season,  the  traveller  must  havo  tb- 
coarse  to  the  local  time-tables  for  the 
necesaary  information.  The  boala  be- 
long to  the  Sai^liniBn  Oovemment  and 
are  well  appointed i  that  which  leaves 
Afagadiao  at  5'50  A.if .  calls  at  Larcno 
«nd  leola  Bella,  arriving  at  Arena  at 
11'50,  in  time  for  the  trains  to  Milan, 
Oonoa,  Bobgna,  and  Turin.  The  boat 
that  leaves  Scatoat  515  A.u.,aiidAroua 
&t  7,  oaUa  oleo  at  Lavono  ahout  9^  a.ii., 
andreacheaMflgadinoatllA.u.  Nearlj 
all  tlie  boats,  both  in  ascending  and 
denceoding,  stop  aS  the  Borromean 
lalaoda  to  land  passeugere. 

Seato  Calende.  {Isa;  La  Posta,  vsr; 
indiSrent.)  Public  conveyances  start 
for  Milan  on  the  arrival  of  each  steamer, 
Hiid  a  regular  diligence  at  midday.  The 
distance,  about  40  Engliiih  mUes,  re- 

'rea  at  least  6  hours,  and  in  rnioj 
ither  longer;  but  es  the  same  dis- 


^Km^e 


tanco  oan  be  performed  in  3J  hr».  ^ 
paasiDg  by  Norant,  (Ids  road  ia  now  ad>  j 
dom  naed  bj  travellers.  £icept  tlie| 
luediceval  ehuroh  of  l^an  Douato,  thero  ] 
is  uuthing  to  detain  the  traTellcr  at  < 
Seato. 

On  leaving  Sesto  the  road  orosse*  : 
the  plain  of  the  Tieiiio  by  a  very  gr«r  h 
dual  rise  to  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  ot  Im  ' 
Somma,  oa  'we  approach  which  large  ' 
deposits  of  erratic  blocks  are  aeon  on  ' 
either  aide :  the  village  of  Soiama  is  ' 
situated  on  the  top  ot  tbia  ridge,  500 
feet   above  the   Lago  Maggiore.     Th*  ' 


and  during  the  ascent  from  Sesto,  is  ' 
magnificently  grand.  TlierD  is  a  ms- 
diseral  castle  bearing  the  arms  of  tha  , 
Viscontis  at  Sonuna ;    but  the  object 


Iff   IS  a 


oy. 


press-tree,  so  old  as  to  be  said  to  dats  ' 
from  the  time  of  Jidius  Cresar.  It  ii  , 
in  an  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
road,  which  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
caused  to  be  diverted  from  its  straight 
courae  in  order  to  prevent  the  deatruc- 
tiou  of  the  tnse,  at  first  decided  on  by 
his  engineers.  It  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  tookplaoe  the  battle 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  wherein 
the  latter  vas  victorious. 

Somum  ia  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
ridge  pai-allel  to  the  courae  of  tlie  Ti- 
eino,  consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  • 
with  huge  boiJdora,  and  which,  from 
ita  elevation,  cannot  be  irrigated.  IJa 
many  parts  it  forma  a  waste,  covered 
with  heath,  and  known  aa  the  Snt- 
^nt'fruof SommaandCtaUoratc.  Efforts  . 
have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
bring  it  into  cidtivation,  but  to  little  , 
purpose,  A  plan  lias  been  recently 
brought  forward  to  convey  A  canal  M  { 
irrigation  from  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  tha  ( 
only  one  of  the  groat  Alpine  reservoirt  J 
whose  superior  level  woidd  allow  of  ita  j 
waters  reaching  here. 

li  Oallarate,  a  large  town  on  the  ! 
eastern  aide  of  the  Somma  hills,  at  ths  | 
commencement  of  tlio  fertile  rogion.  ; 
that  pitenda  lo  lltOuMv  ■,  ^wsi  to^ 
branch  oK  irovn  \wTe  Mi  "^  atfaa  lya  'flS 
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N".  and  to  Busto  Arsizio  on  the  S.  A 
vei7  rich  district,  cultivated  in  Indian 
com  and  midberry-trees,  extends  from 
Oallarate  to     * 

J  Cascina  Buon  Jesu,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  which  the  road  descends 
to  the  Olonna,  which  it  crosses  at  Cos- 
teUanza^  around  which  there  are  some 
large  villas.  From  this  point  it  follows 
at  a  short  distance  the  1.  t)ank  of  that 
river  as  far  as  Milan.  At  Busto,  1  m. 
firom  Cascina,  are  some  frescoes  by  Or. 
Ferrari,  in  a  church  bmlt  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante. 

1 J  Mho,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Liira  and  Olonna.  There  is  a  large 
church  here,  designed  by  Pellegrini,  and 
only  recently  completed.  From  here 
the  country  is  one  continuous  garden  of 
mulberry-trees,  maize-fields,  and  mea- 
dows, until  at  the  termination  of  a  fine 
avenue  we  arrive  opposite  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  the  Simplon,  close  to 
which  is  the  gate  by  which  Milan  is 
entered. 

li  Milan  (see  Rte.  21). 


ROUTE  18. 

LAVENO  TO  VAEESE  AND  COMO. 

30  m. 

This  route  may  easily  be  performed 
in  a  day,  enabling  the  traveller  to  visit 
Varese  and  Como,  or  in  two,  to  visit 
not  only  the  town  of  Como,  but  its 
Lake,  and  to  reach  Milan  by  railway  on 
the  second  evening.  By  persons  press- 
ed for  time  Milan  may  be  reached  from 
Laveno  in  7  hours,  as  expeditiously 
as  by  the  preceding  route,  whilst  in 
every  respect  it  is  more  agreeable  and 
equally  economical;  leaving  the  Bor- 
romean  Islands  or  Baveno  by  the 
steamboat,  which  calls  at  the  former 
about  8  A.M.,  and  lands  its  passengers 
at  Laveno  at  9,  from  which  a  good 
public  conveyance  starts  for  Yarese  and 
Como,  and  for  which  places  can  be 
secured  on  board  the  steamboat.  As  the 
steamers  do  not  generally  embark  car- 
riages from  the  Borromean  Islands  or 
Baveno,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  those 
who  have  arrived  at  the  ktter  place 
by  the  Simplon  road  to  send  them 
round  to  Fallanza,  or  Arona,  or  to 
embark  them  on  board  one  of  the 
large  lake  boats,  which  will  generally 
make  the  passage  across  in  1^  hr. 
The  advantages  of  this  over  the  pre- 
ceding route  are  that  it  traverses  a  very 
beautiful  country,  and  will  enable  the 
traveller  to  visit  Yarese,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion to  Lugano  from  Como,  to  examine 
its  lovely  lake,  and  to  see  Monza  before 
proceeding  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 

The  distance  by  water  from  the  Bor- 
romean Islands  to  Laveno  is  about  4  m. 

Laveno  (Inns :  La  Posta,  very  fair ; 
il  Moro),  the  principal  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
is  situated  on  the  shores  of  a  small, 
well-protected  bay  ;  it  had  of  late 
years  been  selected  as  the  naval  sta- 
tion for  the  Austrian  war  steamers, 
and  had  been  fortified  by  the  erec- 
tion of  two  strong  redoubts  and  an 
extensive  casemated  barrack,     Laveno 
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IB  Bappoaed  to  ocpiipj  the  Bite  of  t!iB  Bo- 
iDBHstation  ofLabienum.  The  distance 
from  LavBno  to  TanraB  ia  13  m.,  and 
is  performed  in  about  3  hrs.,  althougli 
for  a  part  of  tliB  waj  tho  road  con- 
stHDtl;  BaBends.  Leaving  tlie  toirn  wo 
Bkirt  the  iiase  of  the  mountain  of  La- 
TCQO,  or  Monte  BoBcero,  which  forms 
so  fine  bh  object  in  Ihc  landBCiipe  from 
tbe  BEntral  parts  of  the  Logo  Mag- 
giore,  rifling  graduaUj  to  (Javirata; 
halfway  between  these  toiniB  a  road 
up  the  Vftl  Guvio  branches  off  on  Ibo  1. 

&aeirate  is  a  large  village  on  arising 
ground  near  tlie  W.  eitremitj  of  the 
Late  of  Tareso,  oyer  which  the  view 
from  here  is  very  beiutiful.  A  great 
deal  of  silk  IB  prodnced  bepeabouta,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  iguarries  of 
tho  varietj  of  marble  called  martito 
majolica  b;  the.  Milanese,  eitensivBl^ 
naed  fbr  ornamental  purposes :  it  is  a 
variety  of  compact  limestone  of  tlte  age 
of  om-  lower  English.  chalt-bedB.  Be- 
tween GJavirttte  and  Vareae,  7  m.,  tha 
road  ftsoends  aa  far  as  Coiaeno,  where 
it  ottiiina  an  elevation  of  about  T50  (t, 
abovo  tlio  Lago  Maggioro,  passing 
through  Ltiinate  in  a  charming  poai- 

paBt  oyer  the  Lakes  of  Comniahbio,  Mo- 
nate,  and  Tanse ;  there  are  some  liand- 
BomB  villas  about  Comeria ;  a  gradual 
descent  of  3  m.  from  hcra  biinga  as  to 
Vureae,  passing  on  the  1.,  but  at  some 
distonBe,  the  Mil  on  nhichia  situated 
tho  Sanotuaiy  of  the  Madonna  del 
UODte,  or  the  Sagro  Monte  of  Tarese. 

13  m.  Vaekbk.  ZBtwv  Za  Stella  and 
r  Angela,  both  bad,  and  tho  less  the  tra- 
■vdler  has  to  do  with  them  the  better ; 
persons,  however,  who  may  wish  to 
visit  the  Sagro  Monte  will  be  able  to 
do  ao,  and  on  their  return  procood  to 
Oomo,  or  to  arrive  at  Camerlata  in  time 
for  the  last  train  to  Milan.    The  public 


traveller  to  go  

Ooaohea  leave  Vareee  for  Camerlata 
(the  Stat,  of  the  Oomo  and  Milan 
Sly.)  and  Coma  3  tirnea  a  day,  at  4 
and  S-SOA.Jf.  and  S'io  P.M.,  pBrfonn- 


ing  the  journey  in  about  S  lire,,  &re  3 
lire ;  and  othera  start  regularly  for  Lo- 
veno  and  Luino,  corresponding  with 
the  calling  at  these  places  of  the  ateaiu- 
boats  on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  A  public 
eonvejance,  but  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, for  Milan,  by  the  way  of  Saronno, 
in  5  hrs. 

All  round  Yareso  ore  numeroui  ' 
villas  of  the  wealthy  Milanese,  of  whom 
many  reside  here  during  the  autumn, 
Varese  is  a  city  of  8000  Tnhnb.,  and 
liaa  an  hospital,  schools,  a  theatre, 
and  several  factories  for  the  winding 
of  silk  from  the  cocoons.  The  prin- 
cipal church,  St.  Tiftors,  was  built 
from  tho  designs  of  JPellegrim  .■  the 
facade  was  completed  in  1791,  by 
Folaek.  It  contains  frescoes,  and  a 
Magdeieue,  by  Morasioae ;  B  8t, 
George  by  Cerano.  Tlie  adjoining  oc- 
tagoiud  baptistery  ia  in  the  Lombard 
style. 

Tho  chief  object  of  attraction  here 
ia  tho  celebrated  Sanctuaiy  of  the 
Yirgin,  oalled  Ia  Madonna  del  Monte, 
which  is  situated  on  a  loily  hill  about 
S  TO.  to  the  H.W.  of  tho  city.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  ibunded  in  397 
by  St.  Ambroae,  to  conunemorate  a 
great  victory, — not  in  Brgument,  but  in 
Bnna, — gained  by  him  on  tlds  spot  over 
the  Arians.  The  slaughter  ia  said  to 
have  been  so  great  that  tho  heterodox 
party  wepo  exterminated.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  tho  Tirgin,  and  her  atatue, 
which  was  consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose, 
is  atiU  preserved.  At  the  end  of  the 
IGth  eenty.  Agagnari,  a  Capuchin 
monk,  built,  out  offiinda  raised  by  his 
cxortions,  the  14  cliapels  which  stand  by 
the  side  of  tho  road  wliioh  loads  to  the 
church  on  the  summit,  A  good  road 
leads  to  RobareUo,  a  vUl^e  about 
2^  m.  from  VarBsB,  where  ponies  or 
sodan-chairs  may  be  lured  to  make  the 
ascent.  A  pony  costs  1  fr,  BO  c.  j  a 
chair  i  fr.  The  walk  up  will  be,  to  moat 
people,  easy.  The  entrance  to  the  | 
road  ia  through  a  speeies  of  triumphal 

The  fourteen  c\vB.ye\a  tB^twsCTi.  ■C«^ 
mysteries  ot  flie  KQaarj  ■,  "Ota  ^aSl 
five  rcpTeeent  the  mjsteneft  'i'i-  Vs^i''^ 
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second  five  the  mysteries  of  grief, 
the  last  four  the  mysteries  of  glory. 
They  contain  coloured  statues  in  stucco, 
like  those  at  Yarallo  and  Orta  (see 
Swiss  handbook),  and  firescoes,  by  Mo- 
razzone,  Bianckii  NuvolonCy  Legnam^ 
and  others  of  the  painters  of  the  Mi- 
lanese school  of  the  16th  century.  Over 
the  fountain,  near  the  last  chapel,  is  a 
fine  colossal  statue  of  Moses,  by  Gaetano 
Monti,  Connected  with  the  church  is 
a  convent  of  Augustinian  nuns.  There 
are  several  inns  at  the  top,  the  number 
of  pilgrims  being  very  considerable. 
Those  who  are  not  tempted  by  the 
religious  objects  may  be  perhaps  in.- 
diMoodi  to  visit  the  Santuario  by  being 
told  that  the  ascent  affords  the  most 
magnificent  views  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Apennines,  of 
the  higher  and  lower  chains  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  lakes  of  Yarese,  Comab- 
bio,  Biandrone,  Monat«,  Maggiore,  and 
Como. 

■  Five  roads  branch  off  at  Yarese :  one 
to  the  S.,  which  joins  the  Simplonroad 
at  Gallarate ;  a  second,  13  m.  to 
Laveno,  where  the  Lago  Maggiore  may 
be  crossed  to  the  Borromean  Islands, 
and  to  Stresa,  and  Baveno  on  the  Sim- 
plon  road ;  a  tliird  to  Como,  hilly, 
about  17  m. ;  a  fourth  by  Arcisate  to 
Porto  on  the  lake  of  Lugano,  the  last 
very  interesting  to  geologists ;  and  a 
fifth  to  Milan  by  Saronno.  (See  Rte. 
22.) 

On  leaving  Yarese  for  Como  we  pass 
through  the  suburb  of  Biume,  which 
contams  several  handsome  villas  of  the 
Milanese  aristocracy,  and  soon  descends 
into  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Olonna. 
After  crossing  the  river  a  steep  ascent 
brings  us  to  the  town  of  MalnatCt  on 
the  edge  of  the  escarpment  which 
bounds  the  valley  on  the  E. ;  a  gradual 
ascent  during  the  next  6  m.,  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Olgiate,  leads  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  about  730  ft. 
above  the  Lake  of  Como.  The  scenery 
on  the  L  towards  the  Alps  is  very  fine ; 
a  deep  depression  marks  the  site  of  the 
Xjake  of  Lugano,  through  which  may 
A^  descried  the  church  of  San  Salvatore, 
which  £rom  the  summit  of  its  dolomitic 


peak  towers  over  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Ticino.  As  we  approach 
Como  the  road  runs  near  the  foot  of  a 
lower  range  of  subalpine  hills,  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  which  is  the  Monte 
Baradello,  remarkable  for  its  fine  ruined 
mediseval  castle,  and  close  to  which  is 
the  rapidly-increasing  village  of  Camer- 
lata,  where  the  Stat,  of  the  Como  and 
Milan  Ely.  is  situated.  Travellers 
proceeding  to  the  latter  place  will  stop 
here,  whilst  those  going  to  Como  wiU 
continue  by  a  steep  but  a  well-managed 
descent  of  less  than  a  mile,  entering 
the  town  by  the  new  gate  behind  the 
cathedral,  after  passing  through  the 
long  suburb  of  S.  Abondio. 

Como,  20,000  Inhab.  {Inns  :  the 
Afigelo,  kept  by  Sala,  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late,  and  is  now  excellent ; 
charges  moderate — bed-rooms  1^  and 
2  fr.,  very  good  table-d'hot«  3  fr.,  and 
breakfasts  Ij  fr. ;  it  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  edge  of  the  quay,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  little  port.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  is  the  Albergo 
d^  Italia^  tolerably  good.  The  Corona^ 
outside  the  town,  second-rate.  Fami- 
nes who  wish  to  remain  some  time  at 
Como  may  make  an  economical  arrange- 
ment, during  their  stay,  at  the  Angelo. 
There  is  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  with 
moderatQ  charges,  the  Albergo  delta 
Regina  d*  Inghilterra,  near  the  Yilla 
d'  Este  at  Cernobbio,  about  3  m.  from 
Como,  and  in  a  delightfid  situation ; 
attached  to  it  are  baths,  large  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  a  water-cure  estabUsh- 
ment ;  an  omnibus  runs  between  it  and 
the  rly.  stat.) 

Steamboats  leave  Como  at  8  a.m.  and 
5*30  p.m.  for  CoUco  and  the  different 
places  on  the  lake,  and  return  to  Como 
at  1  and  8*30  p.m.,  performing  the 
YOjAge  each  way  in  3  hrs.  Other 
steamers  leave  Como  on  market-days, 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  at  1*30  p.m.,  for 
the  several  villages  on  the  lake,  and  at 
early  hours  on  Sat.  for  Lecco,  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon — the  latter  will 
afford  the  best  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  Lecco  branch  of  the  lake. 

Diligences,  A  coach  leaves  at  2*30  p.m. 
I  daily,  for  Lecco  m  ^  Ya%,,  T«X.\!cnKccv^ 
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every  morning  ai  10.  To  Tureeo  3 
timeB  a  day,  in  3  hrs.,  fftro  3  franca. 

Bailwaff  ia  mia*.  The  station  ii  at 
Oamerlata,  about  a  mile  9.  of  Comii, 
for  whiuh  onmibusaa  start  to  meet 
every  train  (3  or  4  a  day),  iara  60 
centimes;  but  an  eiorbitiint  cliarge  U 
made  for  lag^age,  one-half  the  amount 
charged  for  its  conveyance  by  riy.  to 
Miiau. 

Plena ure-boats  for  eienrsions  may  be 
hired  opposite  the  Angelo :  there  is  no 
tariff;  3  fr.  on  hr.  is  tlie  understood 
ohnrge,  but  by  burgaining  muy  be  re- 
duced to  2. 

Como,  situated  at  one  end  of  the  late 
called  by  the  anejeuts  the  Lacus  La- 
rii,  was  andently  a  tonn  of  consider- 
able importanee.  A  Gtreei  colony 
having  heen  settled  in  tliis  district  by 
PompcLuB  Strabo  and  CorneUus  Scipio, 
and  subsequently  by  J.  Ciesar,  CotnHiN 
wan  inaile  tlie  chief  seot  of  this  colony. 
It  hail  hitherto  been  an  inconaider- 
nble  pla^,  but  from  that  time  it  rose 
to  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  under 
the  name  ra  Comum  Novum.  It 
gjpears  from  the  lottera  of  the  younger 
Phny,  who  was  bom  at  Comum,  that 
Itis  native  city  was,  in  Ms  time,  in  a 
very  Hourishmg  stale,  and  in  the  en- 

i'ojmCQt  of  all  the  privileges  v'li'^ti  ^ 
onged  to  a  Boman  titwtieipiiiiH.  There 
ore  tnh-es  of  tliiB  Groeli  colony  in  the 
names  of  many  places  on  the  lake, 
e.ff.  Nesao,  Pigrs,  Lenno,  Dorio,  &o. 
Como  does  not  Sgiiro  in  history  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  till  the  year 
1107,  about  which  time  it  became 
an  independent  city,  and  engaged  in 
wars  v<\i\\  Milan,  which  ended  in  its 
total  destmetion  in  1137.  It  was  re- 
built by  Frederio  Barborossa  in  1155, 
and  four  years  aftarwards  was  for- 
tified. It  remained  a  republic  for  two 
centoriea,  until  it  fell  under  the  do- 
time  Como  has  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Milan. 

Oomo  ifl  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  and  industry.  Its  eilk  fabrics 
fonUBriy  stood  ncnt  in  rank  to  those  of 
Milan.  ITio  BtutfB  known  by  tlic 
names  of  mantmi  and  amorelle  iiad  a 
jr.  Tio^—IBBO. 


■wide  reputation.    Time  was  when  the 
number   of  looms   at   work   nt   Como 
exceeded  those  of  Lyons.     Como  has     J 
manufactures  of  silke,  woollens,  cotton, 
yam  and  soap.  It  trades  from  its  port  tya     \ 
the  lake  ohiefly  with  Switierland.    It     \ 
exports  rice,  com,  and  other  Rgricul-     i 
turaJ  produce  for  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  hirge  quontiliea  of  raw  silk 
in   transit    through   Swilsorland,  for 
Germany  and  England,  by  the  routes 
over  the  Splugen  and  St.  Qothard, 

The  view  of  Como  from  the  N,  is 
peculiarly     striking,     the    city    beine 
spread  out  on  the  undulating  shore  irf 
the   lake ;  and  in  the  background  is 
the  ancient  picturesque  tower  of  the     J 
Saradello,  connected  with  one  of  the     1 
most  iitiportant  psssagee  in  the  liistory 
of  Milan.     Hgo  Foscolo  used  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  lo  study  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Comoi  forthebeanty 
of  the  landscape,  always  temptina  you     ^ 
to    the   window,  quite  prevente*!  jou 
from  giving  proper  attention  to  your     ' 


id  solidity  of  tlie  material  used   i 
its    construction.       It    is    of    marble. 
A  long  series  of  architeota,  of  whom 
Lorenzo  d^  Spaii  was  the  (Irst,  from 
1396  to  the   last  century,    have  been      ^ 
enga^d  upon  it,  and  henee  a  corre- 
sponding variety   in   the  style  of  its 
different  part*.      The  fa^de  was  be- 
gun by  LHCchino  di  JUila'Ui,  in  1460, 
and    completed,    between  1467    and 
1526,   by   IbUHWo   BodiMio,    of  Ma- 
ro^ia.      This   architect    was    also  a 
sciuptor,   and  an  excellent  workman. 
Many  of  the  statuea  were  eieouted  by 
his  own  hand.    But  ho  was  criticised     ■ 
by  a  fellow  artist,  the  celebrated  CWt-      ] 
tojbro   SolarOt   nicknamed  Ii   Qoibo,     . 
or  the  Hunchbook;  by  whiae  advioe 
the   designs  for  the  other  Wirta  were 
altered,  perhaps  improved.  The  ottpola, 
ordome,wns  completed  about  17M,  by      , 
Juvara.     The  fa^o   is    Dothio  with      | 
the  exception  oC  "the  tivKK  wAtso.**! 
floors,  wliiiAi  Bfe  tOMni^ta&sft.,  wiA  A 
the  riclieal  'LoTnlaaiiS.  al-j^o  ■-  '^'s  'i*'?™ 
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is  divided  by  slips,  or  pilasters,  with 
statues  all  the  way  up,  enclosing  a  most 
magnificent  rose  window,  and  studded 
with  rich  tribunes  and  canopies;  ele- 
gant trefoil  corbels  circulate  round 
the  cornice  and  pinnacles,  the  centre 
of  which  chiefly  presents  a  circular 
temple  of  small  columns  on  brackets, 
rising  from  a  tall  pedestal  and  sup- 
porting a  diadem  of  lesser  pinnacles, 
and  is  unique." — Hope.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  pilasters,  and  of  the 
fa9ade,  are  covered  with  curious  em- 
blems, some  mnsonic,  some  religious, 
interspersed  with  texts  and  inscrip- 
tions in  beautiful  Gothic  letters. 
Many  of  these  bas-reliefs  are  types; 
€.  g.  a  foimtain,  a  vine,  a  Hly,  a  church 
upon  a  lull.  Amongst  the  larger 
bas-reliefs,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
in  the  arch  of  the  door  should  be 
noticed ;  but  the  most  remarkable  or- 
naments of  this  front  are  the  statues 
of  the  two  Plinys,  erected  by  the 
Comaschi  in  the  16th  centy.  to  their 
"  fellow  citizens."  They  are  placed 
under  canopies  in  an  ornamental 
style  by  Rodario.  The  younger  Pliny 
was  much  attached  to  Como,  and 
he  resigned  a  considerable  legacy  in 
its  favour,  founded  a  school,  built  a 
temple,  and  fully  deserves  commemora- 
tion as  a  benefactor.  Yerona  has  also 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  elder  Pliny ;  but  aU  the 
ancient  authorities  are  in  favour  of 
Como,  where  the  Plinian  family  was 
long  established.  Of  the  younger 
Pliny,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
bom  here.  Yery  many  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Como  relating  to 
the  family:  one,  much  mutilated,  is 
bmlt  into  the  wall  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  Duomo,  relating  to  a  Caius  Pli- 
nius  Csecilius  Secimdus,  who  may  be 
(though  some  doubt  has  been  raised 
by  antiquaries)  the  individual  of  whom 
Como  is  so  justly  proud. 

The  other  sides  of  the  exterior  are 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
lateral  doorways,  particularly  that  on 
the  northern  side,  with  angels  and  fan- 
ciful colmnns,  are  elegant.  Both  these 
doorw^s  were  executed  by  Bodario. 


The  arabesques  are  interspersed  with 
birds,  animals,  serpents,  and  children. 
The  3  windows  of  each  aisle  are  splen- 
didly ornamented  with  arabesques  and 
portraits,  in  relief,  of  illustrious  men, 
in  the  best  cinqueeento  style,  and  the 
buttresses  between  them  surmoxmted 
by  elegant  pinnacles.  The  cupola  is  in 
the  complicated  and  overloaded  style 
of  the  IVench  architecture  of  the  18th 
century. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Duomo  the 
nave  and  two  aisles  are  Italian  Gothic^ 
with  finely-groined  vaults ;  the  transepts 
and  choir  are  the  Italian  of  the  Re- 
naissance. The  choir  is  circular,  with 
5  windows  on  two  tiers,  each  separated 
by  Corinthian  pilasters ;  around  are 
placed  statues  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Como.  The  painting  of  the  vault  of 
the  choir  and  nave  has  been  recently 
restored.  The  large  wheel  window  over 
the  W.  door,  with  those  on  each  side 
containing  stained  glass  paintings  of 
the  patron  saints  in  three  tiers  or  com- 
partments, produce  a  very  fine  eflTect, 
especially  with  the  evening  sun  shining 
through  them. 

Paintingsy  altars^  and  monuments. — 
Luini.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in 
distemper.  In  this  painting  the  artist 
has  introduced  a  giraffe,  drawn  with 
tolerable  correctness.  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  animal  had  then  been 
seen  in  Italy. — St.  Jerome,  or  rather 
the  history  of  liis  life,  in  compart- 
ments.— The  Nativity,  also  in  distem- 
per. In  this  painting  Luini' s  sweet- 
ness of  conception  is  exemplified  in  the 
expression  of  the  Yirgin  mother.  — 
Another  picture,  St.  CMstopher  and 
St.  Sebastian,  attributed  to  Luini^  is 
probably  only  a  copy.  Gaudenzio 
Ferrari.  The  Marriage  of  the  Yirgin, 
a  fine  and  unaltered  specimen  of  this 
master. — The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in 
distemper.  Some  of  the  altars  and 
chapels  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Altar  of  Santa  Jyucia,  by  To' 
maso  di  Rodario,  who  has  inscribed  his 
name,  1492.  The  smaller  statues  at 
thjs  altar  are  beautiful;  so  also  are 
the  candelabras,  which,  however,  are 
partially  and  injudiciously  concealed. 
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^//or  of  St.  Ahoadio,  third  Bishop 
of  Camo  i  lijs  statue  iu  the  centre ; 
Jifa  miradea  in  oompirtments  itrouiid. 
Aflar  of  Santa  ApoUoma,  erected  hj 
Ludovioo  di  Montolto,  a  caoon  tif  the 
Cttthadra],  io  the  bbhib  rich  and  sin- 
gular style.  Altar  of  Sa*i'  Ambrasio, 
erected  ,in  148S,  b;  John  de  Viiludino, 
aiiotlier  canon.  Mlor  of  the  Vergine 
deW  Asgelo,  a  fine  ftltorpieoo,  repro- 
eentisg  St,  Jerome,  St.  Frsnols,  St. 
Carlo,  and  St.  Anthony.  Id  &Dnt, 
the  C^OQ  Btumundi,  by  wliDm  it  waa 
presented. 

Chapel  of  tie  Ferine  delV  AsaaiUa, 
cnlled  the  Altar  of  the  Marcheee  Gallo. 
The  Baldachino  of  marble  is  splendid. 

A  modem  alt-arpiece,  faj  l^archeH. 
St.  Joseph  and  our  Lord  as  a  child) 
onnsidored  as  one  of  the  best  vrorlcs 
of  tills  artiBt.  Allar  of  the  Mater 
Buloarrom  —  AU  of  Ihe  Cenacola  — 
both  with  flue  sculptures  :  the  first 
has  an  Entombment  over  it. 

Totttb  of  BUhop  Boniface,  of  Hie 
14th  oentuiy.  The  statue  of  the 
bishop,  filoopiog  in  death,  is  atriting. 

Monument  or  Benedetto  Biovio,  the 
Lijtorian  of  Como.  Benedetto  was 
the  brother  of  the  more  celebrated 
Paolo  QioTio.  He  was  the  Srst  eiaet 
arclisologist  who  appeared  during  the 
revival  d"  letters.  One  of  Ilia  moat 
important  works,  yet  in  manuscript, 
is  a  Thegiiunti  of  Boman  insoriptions 
found  in  this  country ;  and  it  ie  said 
that  not  one  spurious  inscription  has 
been  detected  In  these  collections.  Ho 
died  in  15W,  and  was  buried  here 
with  great  soleiunity.  This  tomb  nas 
ereoted  by  his  brother  in  1556. 

In  the  SacrUtff  ie  a  fine  picture  by 
im'ni— a  Vo-gin  and  Child,  with  SS. 
jBrome,  Augustine,  Anthony,  and  Ni- 

Thore  are  two  organs  (  one  biiilt  in 
1596,  but  afterwards  much  improred ; 
tlie  other,  in  1G50,  by  Father  Her- 
mann, a  QwTuan  Jesuit.  The  former  Is 
rather  out  of  repair,  the  tone  of  the 
latter  is  exquisite.  Just  as  you  enter 
tiie  Duomo  are  two  animals,  neither 
lor  tigers,  but  something  be- 
eapporting  the  tiisins  ibr  lioly 
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water.  These,  without  doubt,  are 
remains  of  tlie  porch  of  the  original 
cathedral,  and  supported  Its  coiiunns. 

Tlie  eircukr  Battisterio,  on  the  L 
of  tlie  entrance  into  the  cliuroli,  is 
attributed  to  Bramanto  i  it  cOtisistA 
of  8  Corinthiau  columns  of  Bn'ccia 
marble,  with  the  font  in  the  oeutre^ 
but,  hating  neitlier  dome  nor  cupola, 
hasanunliniahedlook.  The  ornaments 
exliibit  the  last  gradation  of  the  Be- 

The  Bishop  of  Como  has  an  taten- 
sive  diocese,  extending  over  a  great 
portion  of  Italian  Switzerland.  The 
DuoTOo  wits  wholly  built  by  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Comaaahi  taking 
great  pride  in  this  chief  ornament 
of  their  town  and  diocese,  and  ths 
manner  in  which  the  edilice  was  begun 
by  the  people  is  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it. 

By  the  side  of  the  Buomo  stands 
the  Broletto,  or  town-hall,  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  black  and  wtiite 
marble,  and  with  ono  entire  courso 
and  a  few  red  patcliee.  Tliis  build- 
ing, completed  iu  1216,  is  interest- 
ing as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient 
days  of  the  independence  of  the  Ito- 
liau  republics  ;  as  such  a  Broletto  is, 
or  has  existed,  in  every  Lombard  city. 
Tlie  lower  stoir  is  a  Loggia  upon  4  i 
open  arches.  Above  is  a  floor  with  largo 
windows,  wliere  the  chiefs  of  the  mu-  | 
niinpality  assembled ;  and  from  the 
middle  window  projects  the  "  ringki- 
era"  from  which  tliey  addressed  the 
crowd  of  citiiions  convened  iu  parlia- 
metU  belawi  for,  in  the  oonstitutionol 
language  of  ancient  Italy,  the  parlia- 
menlo  was  the  primary  assembly  of 
the  democracy,  irom  whence  the 
powers  of  government  originated,  and 
to  which  the  ultimate  appeal  was  to 
be  mode. 

The  lower  arches  liere  are  pointed, 
the  upper  circular.  , 

Como  possesses  some  other  curious  ' 
mediffival  antiquities, — none  more  re-  j 
markable  than  the  ohnreh  of  San  Fe-  | 
dele.  Tliis  building  ift  atmavissmji. 
be  of  llio  emi  o!  ftie  "Ui^iM  ""  ' " 
aTid  tlie  eiWrior  ia  ^vwiA'j 
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It  was  for  some  time  used  as  a  cathe- 
dral before  the  erection  of  the  present 
one :  it  has  a  triangular  arch  with 
straight  sides  over  the  entrance,  oc- 
tagonal cupola,  and  round  apsis,  small 
galleries  outside  under  the  cupola, 
and  a  triforium  or  gallery  inside  for 
the  women.  The  style  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  oldest  churches  of  Co- 
logne. It  contains  some  very  rude  but 
remarkable  imagery ;  e.  g.  &  conflict 
between  a  dragon  and  a  serpent,  flank- 
ing a  doorway  (itself  most  singular) 
at  the  N.  side  of  the  apse.  The  in- 
terior has  been  moderhised.  In  the  un- 
altered parts  serpents  and  Hons  abound. 
One  monster  sustains  the  basin  for 
holy-water.  There  are  some  good  fres- 
coes here  by  Camillo  Procaccini. 

Ch.  of  St.  Abondio.  In  the  suburb 
of  the  Annunciata,  and  "on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  pity,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  present  one,  is  the  church  of 
San  Carpofero,  first  Bishop  of  Como, 
reckoned  the  oldest  of  the  place,  with 
a  round  apse  and  square  tower.  The 
church  was  first  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  after  the  death  of 
St.  Abondius,  third  Bishop  of  Como,  in 
469,  to  that  holy  prelate,  buried  within 
its  precincts.  It  was  the  cathedral  of 
the  old  city,  presents  single  round- 
headed  windows,  with  small  pillars  and 
arches,  again  enclosed  in  broad  flat 
borders  of  the  richest  arabesque  and 
basket-work.  Though  small,  it  has 
double  aisles,  and  of  the  outermost 
range  the  pillars  are  smaller  and  the 
arches  lower  than  of  the  innermost." — 
Hope.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
of  the  bishops  of  Como.  In  the  apse 
are  some  curious  old  frescoes,  repre- 
senting ficenes  from  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  This  church  now  serves  as  the 
chapel  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

Tbe  Theatre^  standing  behind  the 
Duomo  upon  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
is  a  handsome  building. 

The  lAceo  Imperiale  e  JReale,  recently 
completed.  The  front  is  adorned  with 
busts  of  the  great  men  whom  Como 
has  produced.  It  contains  reading- 
rooms,  a  bust  of  the  celebrated  singer 
Mad&me  Pasta,,  a  coUection  of  natural 


history,  a  laboratory,  &c.,  and  is  well 
organized  and  conducted. 

The  Piazza  Vblta,  so  called  from  the 
eminent  philosopher,  whose  statue,  by 
Marchesi,  stands  in  the  centre  of  it, 
opposite  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
Como  gave  birth  to  Piazzi  the  astro- 
nomer, the  discoverer  of  the  planet 
Ceres,  and  to  Volta,  whose  discoveries 
seem  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of 
physical  science.  Alessandro  Yolta  was 
bom  at  Como,  February  19th,  1745 : 
he  was  intended  for  the  law  ;  but  hie 
first  work,  pubUshed  in  1*769,  and 
which  treated  upon  electricity,  sufii- 
ciently  announced  the  direction  which 
his  mind  had  permanently  received. 
He  died  in  1819. 

Palazzo  Oiovio,  still  belonging  to 
the  family,  contains  a  number  of  Ro- 
man inscriptions  and  other  antiqidties 
— a  collection  begun  by  Paolo  G-iovio. 
Later  times  have  added  several  interest- 
ing relics  from  suppressed  churches  and 
convents.  The  library  contains  several 
of  the  inedited  works  and  papers  of 
Paolo  Giovio  and  of  Benedetto  the 
historian. 

The  gateways  of  the  city  are  fine 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  add  much  to 
its  picturesque  appearance :  that  which 
opens  towards  Milan  is  the  most 
perfect. 

The  little  Port  of  Como  is  formed 
by  two  piers,  each  ending  in  a  square 
pavilion,  the  view  up  the  lake  from 
which  is  pleasing.  dElie  lake  aboimds 
with  fish.  Of  these  the  most  numerous 
are  the  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  the 
agone^  a  species  of  clupea.  The  agoni 
migrate  periodically  from  one  end  of 
the  lake  to  the  other. 

The  plan  of  the  city  of  Como  has 
been  assimilated  to  the  shape  of  a  crab, 
the  city  being  the  body,  and  the  two 
suburbs  of  Vioo  and  St.  Agostino  being 
the  claws.  Vico  is  on  the  N. :  it 
abounds  with  pleasant  walks  and 
handsome  villas.  The  Raimondi  or  Odes- 
calchif  Visconti,  and  Rezzonico  Ttllcts 
are  amongst  the  most  splendid,  and 
farther  on  the  Villa  d*  Este,  long  inha- 
bited \>y  Q,ueeii  Caio^ixie  oi  Hiigland* 
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"Sear  here  ia  the  Gallia,  supposed  to 
be  upon  the  Bite  of  one  of  Pliny's  villas. 

Tlie  Borgo  di  St.  Agostiim  ia  tbe 
manulaoturiiig  suburb  of  Como.  The 
chucok  oud  the  Ciuta  Oallietts.,  con- 
taioing  some  tolcnible  pictures,  are  its 
principal  objects  of  note.  In  tho  bill 
above  is  tbe  grotto  of  SI.  Sonalo,  muoh 
Tiaited  b;  pilgrims ;  ajid  still  higber  is 
B-nmaie,  tiao  a  place  of  fond  dufotion ; 
the  object  of  popular  veuemtion  being 
an  oncieat,  uncouth  image  called  tbe 
Seala  Ougtieimiaa,  on  English  princess 
uuknotm  to  bistorf,  and  who,  tljilng 
from  liar  native  home,  beuHjne  a  recluae 
and  died  here.  The  peassjil  wonieu 
beUeve  that  bj  her  intereeasioD  tbe; 
obtain  help  in  nursing  their  ohildren. 

Tile  inhabitants  of  Como  and  its 
ricintty  ham  bean  ixJebrated  as  masons 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Lombards. 
In  tliB  laws  of  Botbar,  one  of  tlie 
earliest  uf  the  Lombard  lungs,  mLmtion 
is  made  of  the  "  Mugistri  Comatini," 
who  travelled  tbe  country  as  masons, 
which  tbay  eontinuu  to  do  at  the  pre- 

There  is  a  cbarmiug  walk  &om  Como 
to  Blevio,  on  tlie  E.  shore  of  the 
Uke. 

Above  Camerlaia,  about  a  mile  to 
tbe  S.  of  Ck>mo,  upon  a  saudttone  roi^k, 
stands  tbe  loiiy  tawoc  of  Baradello. 
Some  ascribo  tliis  building,  whose  cos- 
tellated  walls  run  down  the  abrupt 
sides  of  the  steep,  to  tbe  Louibard 
kings.  It  is  more  probably  of  the  age 
of  Barbaroasa.  It  is  interoatlng  as 
the  monument  that  witnessed  tho  faU 
of  the  first  of  the  dynasties  wMoh  suo- 
cessivBlr  tyrannised  over  Milan.  This 
oily,  one  of  the  first  which  asserted  its 
inuependeooe,  was  the  first  amongst  the 
Italianrepublica  toloBoit,  Hurfreedom 
dates  from  the  peaoe  of  Constance  in 
1183  J  her  Ihrsldom  from  1346,  when 
Fagana  delta  Tom,  tho  chief  of  that 
once  powerful  family,  was  inaugurated 
as  tbe  proteftoroftherepubUo.  In  the 
hands  of  tbe  Torriani  the  power  con- 
tiuued  until  the  accession  of  Napo- 
leone  dcllo.  Torre,  who,  creatEd  Asziano 
Ferpeiao  by  the  people,  and  Viow  of 
phe  Empire  fySodolph  of  Hapeburgh, 


governed  with  absolute  authority.   Tlie     i 
nobles  whom  ho  liad  exiled,  giiidud  by 
Ottone  Viscanti,  were  in  possession  of 
the  city  of  Como,  and  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1277,  Napoleone  and  his  troop 
fell  into  the  power  of  their  enemy.  The 
victors  spared  the  Uves  of  Napoleone 
and  of  all  the  members  of  bis  famiiy 
whom  they  captured  ;  but  the  prisoners     ' 
wore  put  in  separate  iron  cages  in  tbe 
Baradello.      TVIiat   ultimately  became 
of  the  others  is  not  known  j  bnt  ITapO' 
leone,  after  lingering  aeveral  years,  de-     , 
voured  by  vermin,  and  flufibring  tba 
most  extreme  misery,  probably  mod-     ! 
dened  fay  it,  ended  loa  captivity  with 
his  life  by  dashing  bis  bead  against      ' 
the  bars  of  his  prison.     Upon  the  fall 
of  tho  Torriani  arose  the  power  of  the 
Viflcontis. 

Great  numbers  of  erratio  blocks  ore    ' 
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Tbe  materia!  of  these  boulders  , 
ia  usually  granite  or  fcneisa.  Many 
are  found  in  the  mountains  between 
Como  and  Leooo.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  la  on  the  mountain-pastures 
of  San  Primo,  wMoh  stands  above 
the  bend  of  the  lake,  near  Carvagnana 
and  Nbbso.  This  boulder  is  59  ft.  long, 
394  ft-  "iiJe,  and  26  ft.  high.  There 
ia  another  at  a  sliort  distance  from 
it,  smaller,  whloh  the  country  people  ' 
call  the  SasBo  della  Luna.  Mtuiy  have 
beenbrokennpforbuildmg-stones.  Tlie 
pillars  of  the  church  at  Yalmadrera, 
near  Lecco,  which  are  4S\  tt.  high,  and 
3  ft.  8  in.  iu  diameter,  were  cut  from  an 
erratio  block  found  upon  Mount  Val- 
madrera  at  the  lieigbt  of  1065  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  lake.  Tbe  geologist 
Curioni  observed  a  mass  of  granite  of 
about  710  cubic  ft.  some  bunded  yards 
above  Caninago,  2  m.  to  the  eastward 
of  Como. 

[Although  few  now  trflvol  otherwise 
than  by  the  KaQway,  it  may  suit  per- 
aons  traveUing  with  vetturino  or  Uieir 
Own  horses  to  continue  along  tbe  old 
poat-road  S5  m.  (there  are  no  longer 
post-stations  upon  it),  which  posses  by 

Fino,  Tbe  comAT^\\BTOWftftift%ii. 
obaracter  ot  tiio  ^Xavn  ol  \iCni4!«A'5— « 
level,  exoeedin6\j   foitie,  esA.  4ji*IB 
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with  yillas:  maize  and  millet  are  the 
prevailing  crops.  The  road  is  often 
bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  mulberry 
trees  are  interspersed  in  the  fields. 

BarlassitMy  a  town  of  some  ex- 
tent. The  church  which  belonged  to 
the  suppressed  convent  of  Dominicans, 
is  now  converted  into  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary.  The  convent  annexed  to 
it  was  founded  upon  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter  Martyr  was  slain,  as  com- 
memorated in  Titian's  celebrated  pic- 
ture. About  2  m.  further  on  the  road 
is  CesanOf  belonging  to  the  Borromeo 
family,  who  have  a  large  villa  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village. 

About  3  m.  beyond  Barlassina,  near 
Bovisio,  and  on  a  sUght  eminence  about 
a  mile  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  stands 
the  Villa  of  Mombello.  It  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Here  Napoleon  established 
himself  after  the  fall  of  Venice.  '*  Ne- 
gotiations for  a  final  peace  were  there 
immediately  commenced;  before  the 
end  of  May  the  powers  of  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries had  be^i  verified,  and 
the  work  of  treaties  was  in  progress. 
There  the  future  Emperor  of  the 
West  held  his  court  in  more  than  regal 
splendour  ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  of  the  Pope,  of  G-e- 
noa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Swiss  republics  assembled  to  examine 
the  claims  of  the  several  states  which 
were  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and 
there  weightier  matters  were  to  be  de- 
termined, and  dearer  interests  were  at 
stake,  than  had  ever  been  submitted  to 
European  diplomacy  since  the  iron 
crown  was  placed  on  the  brows  of 
Charlemagne.  Josephine  there  received 
the  homage  due  to  the  transcendent 
glories  of  her  youthful  husband ;  Pau- 
line displayed  those  brilliant  charms 
which  afterwards  shone  with  so  much 
lustre  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  j 
and  the  ladies  of  Italy,  captivated  by 
the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  hastened 
to  sweU  the  illustrious  train,  and  vied 
VFith  each  other  in  admiration  of  those 
warriors  whose  deeds  had  filled  the 
world  with  their  renown.  Already  Na- 
poleon  acted  as  a  Bovereign  prince  j  his 


power  exceeded  that  of  any  living  mo- 
narch ;    and  he  had  entered  on  that 
dazzling  existence  which  afterwards  en- 
tranced and  subdued  the  world." 
MILAN  (see  Eoute  21).] 


ROUTE  19. 

COMO  TO  LECCO  AKD  BESaAMO. 

This  route,  whilst  it  passes  through 
perhaps  the  most  lovely  country  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  will  enable  the  tra- 
veller who  has  visited  the  lakes  to  pro- 
ceed to  Venice  without  passing  through 
Milan.  As  we  have  already  remark^, 
most  travellers  who  now  enter  Northern 
Italy  from  the  side  of  Switzerland  do  so 
by  the  great  Alpine  passes  of  the  Sim- 
plon  and  the  St.  G-othard;  to  those 
this  route  may  be  preferable,  as  enabling 
them  to  continue  their  examination  of 
the  subalpine  region  and  of  the  other 
lakes  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Alps  before  proceeding  to  Venice.  We 
have  already  described  in  the  preceding 
route  the  first  part  of  this  subalpine 
region  between  Laveno  and  CJomo. 

The  distance  firom  Como  to  Lecco  is 
17  m.,  the  road  rather  hilly,  but  in 
every  other  respect  excellent.  A  good 
public  conveyance  leaves  Como  every 
day  at  2*30  p.m.,  arriving  at  7.  Here  the 
traveller  will  find  another  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  Bergafto,  at  7*30, 
from  which  the  Rly.  is  now  open  to 
Venice. 

Leaving  Como  by  the  Porta  Milanese, 
we  soon  begin  to  ascend  the  hills  on 
the  "E.  oi  thfi  toNiTCLj  \ai^  VJcka  x'a^iS^ 
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attains  rta  luglioHt  Wei  oppOBita  tbe 
viUage  of  Taeeriwrio  on  the  1.,  betoro 
which  it  posBUS  wsar  Camiiago,  in 
the  modest  church  of  which  ia  the 
tomb  of  Ihe  oelebrated  Volts.     Fur- 


ther I 


the 


s  the 
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pointed  ridga  of  Monlorfa 
will  well  repuj  the  geologist  for  visiting 
it  (It  oonsista  of  stnta  of  n  ualcnrtious 
breccia  of  the  Eocene  period) ;  the  Tie  w 
from  the  suumut  is  splendid.  Conli- 
nuiog  our  rood,  ws  pass  through  the 
viUagea  of  C'aaaano  and  Atbeae;  at  the 
entraniiT  of  the  former,  on  theL,  iaa  cu- 
riouB  loaning  bell-tower.  Second  Albese 
we  soon  reach  the  top  of  a  ridge,  from 
which  the  panomma  over  the  Piau 
d'Erbn,  the  Lakes  of  Aleerio,  Fuaiano, 
and  Anone,  bauked  by  the  serraWd  Al- 
pine peaks  of  Ouuzo  and  of  the  E«eegoae 
di  Lecuo,  ia  estraoiel;  beautiful.  A 
^ndual  descent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to 
Mrha,  one  of  the  largesl;  towns  of  tlie 
district,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  ii 
the  Kan  <PErba,  renowned  as  th 
most  fertile  in  the  upper  or  hill;  n 
gioQ  of  Lombard^ :  there  arc  several 
handsome  liitas  here,  eapecially  tlie 
VtlU  AinaliOj  celebrated  by  Forinj,  bora 
the  grounds  of  which  the  view  over  the 
Sriimza  is  incompanible.  There  is  a 
Tory  fair  inn  at  £rba,  where  the 
tourist  not  preaaod  for  time  can  take 
up  quarters  and  make  excnrsioiis, 
amongst  which  the  most  interesting, 
especjollj  to  the  geologist,  will  bo  to 
the  cavern  called  the  lluuo  del  Piombo, 
3  m.,  eicavHt«d  in  tha  secondary 
oolitk'  limestone  j  to  the  Pi  "  " 
Fiimo,  celebrated  for  its  hug 
blocks;  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  beautiful  villas  of  S  '  ' 
Jnverlgo,  the  latter  the  masl 
the  Marquis  Oagnala,  the  celebrated 
architect ;  Ui  Zho'iki,  with  its  tall  Lom- 
bnrd  eampaitile,  on  the  site  of  tlie  S,o- 
man  Forum  Licinil ;  and  to  Camo,  and 
even  to  Bellagio  on  the  Lake  of  Como, 
ascending  the  vetj  picturesque  ViUaa- 
■siita.  Two  m.  bi'jond  Erba  the  Lam- 
hro  torrent,  which  Boon  afterwards 
ipties  itaeif  into  the  Lake  of  PusinDO, 
crossed,  the  road  approaoMng  the 
Ajjd   that   o£  AuOQc,   pa^ifltf 


igh  the  villages  of  Cesanu  am) 
Suello,  and  afterwards  over  a  gcntla « 
sing  ground ;  it  follows  from  Miencd  i 
le  Britorto  stream,  the  natural  emio- 
Liy  of  the  Lake  of  Anone,  to  Malgrat*  ' 
opposite  to  Leoco.  A  road  of  about 
'  "I.  down  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Adda, 
la  to  the  bridge  at  a  short  distance 

7  m.  LtL-co  (iTHjg.-  Leone  d'OrOj- 
Crooe  di  Malta),  a  town  of  SOOO  Inhab. 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adda,  where  it  , 
emerges  from  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  an,<, 
eleyatad  range  of  mountains  called  tha| 
Reaegone  (saw),  from  its  serrated  sum-  . 
luit,  and  which  forms  bo  pieturesqiMI 
an  object  in  the  landscape  of  tW| 
Brian^a  and  Pion  d'Erbu.  Lecco  u 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  wbiidt ' 
<melimes  inundates  its  streets:  it  ial 

Jhuie  of  considerable  trade  in  Bilk  - 
iron,  of  whiotiit  has  manufactures.  : 
The  market  ou  Saturdays  is  a  buar; 
I,  and  in  the  Vdlogiatora  season  U  ^ 
the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  ridx 
Milanese  Sunilics  from  their  villas  m. ' 
the  neighbouring  Brianza  and  Piaa . 
d'Erba.  The  branch  of  the  Lake  of. 
Como  at  the  extremity  of  which  Lecoo 
is  situate  is  muoli  wilder  than  tha- 
W.  arm,  and  offers  little  to  attract 
the  tourist.  A  steamer  traverses  it  ■ 
once  s  week,  on  Saturday,  arriving. ' 
&om  Como  eorlj  far  the  market,  and;] 
returning  in  the  afternoon.  Diligenceci 
start  dailj  to  meet  tlie  rlj.  at  Monia.    I 

Tbe  distance  irom  Lecco  t 
is  about  16  m.,  and,  as  both  ti 
post  stations,  travellers  with  their  OWU 
carriages  will  have  no  difficulty  in.' 
getting  on.  A  bir  public  conveyance  : 
leaves  here  every  morning  at  7-30,  ax-  \ 
riling  in  4  hre.,  in  time  for  the  r£y. 
train  tliat  reaches  Brescia  at  2'3(^ 
Verona  at  O'lS,  and  Venice  ot  10-30  vnA 

Leaving  Lecco,  the  road  follows  tbaj 
L  bonk  of  tbe  Adda,  wlucb  here  widen*] 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  lake  called  thu 
Iiogo  di  Olginate,  and  the  river  itsalfl 
for  3  m.  fui'ther,  from  wheneo  it  runii 
in  a  more  eaalerly  direotiDu  through  tJfr, 
gano,  close  to  l:\uaWg,Bt  V-Kia^a  cS.  C»b 

Crossing   ft  \o-w  Xtffl,^    eiyi:[*.rj ,  ^ 
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eastern  continuation  of  the  Brianza, 
beyond  the  Adda,  we  reach  Ponte  San 
PietrOy  on  the  Brembo,  a  stream  which, 
rising  on  the  S.  declifity  of  the  high 
alpine  ridge  that  bounds  the  Valtel- 
lina  on  the  S.,  empties  itself  into  the 
Adda  near  Vaprio  after  a  long  course 
through  the  Val  Brembana :  4  m.  be- 
yond P.  S.  Pietro  we  reach  tlie  lower 
town  of  Bergamo  (see  Rte.  28), 


ROUTE  20. 


LSCCO  TO  MILAN. 


32  m. 

Lecco.     (See  Rte.  19.) 

The  road  which  connects  Lecco  with 
Milan  is  called  the  Slrada  militare, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  great  mili- 
tary road  across  the  Stelvio,  which  is 
carried  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Como.  (See  Handbook  for 
South  Oermany^  Rte.  214.)  There  are 
diligences  at  5'15  a.m.  and  215  p.m. 
to  meet  the  rly.  at  Monza.  On  leaving 
Lecco,  the  road  crosses  the  Adda,  by  a 
bridge  of  10  arches,  built  by  Azzo  Vis- 
conti  in  1335.  The  riyer  is  here  flow- 
jng^m  theLake  of  Lecco  into  the  Lake 


of  Olginate,  or  Pescate.  About  six  miles 
from  Lecco,  a  little  to  thert.  of  the 
road,  is  the  village  of  Greghentino, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  neighbour- 
ing valley,  Not  far  from  this  place,  in 
descending  to  the  Lake  of  Olginate, 
may  be  seen  an  enormous  assemblage 
of  erratic  boulders.  A  geologist  has 
described  the  spot  by  saying  that  it 
looks  like  a  battle-field  in  the  war  of 
the  giants. 

The  road  all  the  way  from  Lecco 
to  Monza  skirts  the  district  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  La  Brianza^ 
the  last  elevations  of  the  Alps,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  Subalpine 
hills,  towards  the  great  plain  of 
Lombardy.  Its  boundaries  are  not 
exactly  fixed,  but  generally  the  Bri- 
anza is  held  to  include  the  hilly  coun- 
try between  the  Adda  and  the  Lambro, 
from  Lecco  and  Valmadrera,  down  to 
Monza,  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Lambro, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Arosio  to 
Como,  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
lying  between  the  Lakes  of  Como  and 
Lecco.  These  mountains  enclose  the 
head  valley  of  the  Lambro,  called  the 
Yallasina.  The  Brianza-  is  celebrated 
for  its  richness  and  beauty :  its  inteUi- 
gent  inhabitants  are  masters  of  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  mulberry  and  rear- 
ing the  silkworm,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  the  raw  article  for  manu- 
facture. Tlie  finest  silk  in  Lombardy 
is  produced  in  this  district. 

1^  Carsaniga.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  hes  the  Montorobbio,  which  pro- 
duces the  best  wine  of  the  Milanese. 

Arcore,  There  is  a  fine  villa  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  Q-iov.  d'Adda  here. 
The  chapel  near  the  park  gate  is  a  hand- 
some modem  building  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style :  in  it  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment to  a  young  Countess  d'Adda,  by 
the  Swiss  sculptor  Vela,  and  a  fine 
Madpnna  over  the  altar  by  the  same 
distinguished  artist.  Before  reaching 
Monza  the  road  nms  along  the  vice- 
regal park  on  the  rt. 

1  Monza.     See  Rto.  21. 

The  Strada  miUtare  for  half  the 
distance  to  Milan  runs  nearly  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  «k\iott  dc^\«Ckce  ^oftcv,  >OfikSi 
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rsilroad.  Halfway 
it,  and  from  thanca  nina  in  a  atraighlT 
line  to  Loreto,  where  it  faUa  into  the 
Bergamo  and  Bmsua  rood,  which  enters 
Milan  by  the  Porta  Orientalu.  The 
old  poat-road  eiitera  Milan  bj  the 
Porta  Nuora,  running  during  the  ladt 
two  miies  dose  by  the  aide  of  the  canal 
of  thcMartamna.  Tothert.oftheroad, 
about  two  miloa  afttn-  baring  crossed 
the  railroad,  is  La  Bicocea,  whore  the 
French,  under  Lautrec,  were  defeated 
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Milan :   the  distance.   30  m,,  is   per- 
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md  3-90  A.  1.     An  omnibus  loaves 
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The  old  post-road  ia  more  agreeable 
and  varied  than  that  hv  Barlassina,  and, 
although  nearly  parallel  to  the  railway, 
may,  fn>m  ita  more  beautiful  scenery,  ba 
preferred  by  many.  The  roote  of  tlia 
Alpa  eitend  in  succeasive  ranges  boforB 
us  ;  and  the  foregrounds,  especially 
near  Como,  are  beautiful.  The  yagetiw 
tion  ia  luxuriant,  and,  like  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  mOTesmUltem 
than  that  which  the  traveller  will  Snd 
at  Milan.  Mulherry-treea  abound,  tha 
district  being  celebrated  for  ita  silt ; 
ami  the  eiotics,  naturaliaed  by  the  mora 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  delight  in  | 
their  gntdens,  flourish  in  the  utmost 
luxuriance.  The  Calalpa  is  very  com- 
mon. Leaving  Camcrlata,  the  Blwy, 
runs  through  a  beftutiful  country,  eo-  ' 
vered  with  rioh  vegetation,  to 

61  kil.  Oujcioffo  Stat.,  about  2  m.  (m    ' 
the  L  of  which  is 

QiaW,  in  arioh  district  of  the  BcianM, 
Tlio   bell-tower  of  the  church,  vritH  ' 
ita   projecting  battlements,  is  alendsr 

id  taU.     In  the  middle  Bgea  it  woi  i 


1  beacon,  corresponding  with  * 


the  Mont«  di  Baradello, 
'I'he  fires  blaziug  on  the  summit  havo,  J 
often  announced  the  advance  of  thflr  ] 
Milanese  against  the  Comaschi  during  . 
their  Sequent  wars  ;  and  the  Bara* ' . 
dello,  equally  by  its  fires,  gave  notics^ 
of  the  approach  of  any  enemy  on  tha  , 
side  of  the  lake.  ] 

Galliano,  near  Cantli,  has  a  ouriouf  j 
Lombard  church,  now  a  barn.  Ita 
contains  Christian  inscriptions  of  (ll*! 


by   order  of  Arimbert,  the  oelebrate^T 
Archbishop  of  Milan.     They  oontaittvl 
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giinda.  The  baptistery  is  remarkable. 
The  building  was  sold  as  national  pro- 
perty during  the  French  occupation. 
From  Cuociago  the  rlwy .  follows  the 
Seyero  torrent  as  far  as 

10  kil.  Ca/mnago  Stat.  At  Meda^  a 
short  distance  on  the  L,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  extensive  monastery. 

7  kil.  Seregno  Stat.  2  m.  on  the  1.  is 
the  village  of  Ca/rate^  on  a  rising  ground 
above  the  Lambro  j  an  agreeable  excur- 
sion may  be  made  from  here  to  Inve- 
rigOy  the  beautiful  villa  of  the  Marquis 
Cagnola,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  archi- 
tecture. The  view  from  the  top  of 
it  commands  the  entire  region  of  the 
Brianza. 

2  kil.  Desio  Stat.  Here  the  Torriani 
were  entirely  routed  by  the  Viscontis 
in  1277.  The  Villa  Traversa,  with  a 
fine  garden,  is  the  principal  object  to 
be  visited  in  Desio.  It  contains  some 
curious  Boman  inscriptions. 

7  kil.  Monza  Stat,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  town.  (Inns :  II  Falcone,  tolerable ; 
I'Angelo.)  This  city,  the  ancient  Mo- 
doetia,  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Lambro.  It  has  a  Fop.  of 
16,000. 

The  SrolettOj  or  town-hall,  is  attri- 
buted to  Frederick  Barbarossa:  some 
say  it  was  a  portion  of  a  palace  built  by 
him.  It  is  of  Italian  Gothic,  with  a 
Minghiera  between  two  handsome  win- 
dows on  the  S.  side.  Annexed  to  it  is 
A  fine  and  lofty  campanile,  with  forked 
battlements. 

The  Cathedral  or  Ihtomo*  "  On  the 
spot  where  this  building  now  stands 
Theodolinda  erected,  in  595,  a  splendid 
temple  in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. The  church  of  Theodolinda  was 
not  on  the  Latin  plan,  but  on  the  Byzan- 
tine. It  was  an  equilateral  cross,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  For  above  600 
years  this  building  remained  unaltered. 
At  the  close  of  the  13th  centy.  Matteo 
Magno  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  oblations  of  the 
people,  imdertook  the  reconstruction  of 
the  church  upon  a  larger  scale.  But 
he  left  his  work  unfinished  ; .  for  the 
&f»de  wad  not  commenced  till  the  year 


J396.  In  that  year  the  celebrated  ar- 
chitect, Matteo  di  Campione,  was  em- 
ployed to  give  a  design  for  the  faQade 
and  he  constructed  it  in  the  form  which 
it  exhibits  at  present.  This  fa9ade  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  cabinet  style 
prevalent  in  Italy  at  that  period ;  a 
style  which  attempts  to  please  the  eye 
rather  by  a  subdivision  of  parts,  and  a 
variety  of  patterns,  in  marbles  of  dif- 
ferent shapes  and  colours,  than  by  the 
form  of  the  building  itself.  In  the  in- 
terior some  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  ornamented  with  barbarous  figures, 
and  must  be  older  than  the  14th  centy. 
Frisi  is  of  opinion  that  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  Lombard  church,  but  had 
belonged  to  some  11th  centy.  building, 
and  were  removed  from  thence  to  their 
present  situation." — &,  Knight, 

The  PalliotOy  or  front  of  the  altar,  of 
silver-gUt,  perhaps  of  the  10th  centy.,  is 
entirely  covered  with  Scripture  his- 
tories, inlaid  with  enamel  and  coarse 
gems.  The  Cantarie,  or  galleries  for 
the  singers,  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
are  of  rich  Grothic  work,  and  are  worthy 
of  attention,  as  well  as  the  Gothic  wood- 
work of  the  choir.  In  the  chapel  in  the 
adjoining  cemetery  is  the  shrivelled 
corpse  of  Ettore  Yisconti  (a  natural 
son  of  Bemabo),  a  partisan,  who  be- 
came, for  a  short  time,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Milan.  Expelled  by  Duke 
Filippo  Maria,  he  seized  the  Castle 
of  Monza,  where  a  shot  from  a  springall 
broke  his  leg,  an  injury  of  which  he 
died  (1413)  :  he  was  buried  in  this  ba- 
silica ;  and  his  body  having  been  acci- 
dentally disinterred,  it  has  remained 
above  ground. 

Theodolinda,  whose  memory,  like 
Bertha  in  Switzerland,  or  Elizabeth  in 
England,  was  cherished  by  the  people 
beyond  that  of  any  male  sovereign, 
Charlemagne  liimself  scarcely  excepted, 
and  whose  beauty,  wisdom,  and  piety 
were  all  equally  transcendent,  was  the 
daughter  of  Garibold  King  of  the  Ba- 
varians, and  became  the  wife  of  Au- 
tharis  King  of  the  Lombards  (589). 
Upon  the  death  of  Autharis,  which 
happened  bvx.  -jeaare  «J&«t  \Jcl««  xaaw* 
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liage,  the  Lombarcls  offered  the 

to  TheoJoiindH,   with  th« 

tlwt  whomsoever  she  would  euleet  for 

hep  husband  they  would  ttotnowlodgo 

BB  thrar  Bovereigu.      Sha  chose  Agelul- 

phua  (sometimes  OBllad  AstolQ  Data  of 

"■    *  .  Taliaot  and  ambitious,  he  — 


tliia  enterprise.  She  thus  earned  the 
gratitude  and  the  friendsMp  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  QreKt,  who  dedicated  his 
Bialoguea  to  her. 

The  SacrUty  of  the  DMomo  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  medisv&l 
TnuaeuiDH.  It  has  been  much  plundered, 
especially  during  the  republican  rule  at 
the  endof  tholostoenly.  The  following 
are  some  ofthemore  remarkable  objects 
widdi  it  still  contains  : — TlteodoUitda'* 
fan,  orjtaie/itnn,  of  painted  leather,  witli 
a  massive,  meti^He,  unamelled  handle. 
Her  eomi,  ornamented  with  gold  filigree 
and  emeralds.  Her  croam,  a  plain 
diadem  set  with  coarse  gems.  Theodo- 
iiada't  hen  latd  lAickeiu,  a  species  of 
traj  of  silver  gilt,  upon  which  are  the 
fignres  of  Ihe  CHoiicia,  or  Chscki/,  and 
ber  seven  chickens.  The  hen's  o;es 
are  uf  rubies.  It  is  said  by  uitiqna- 
riana  to  tjrpify  either  the  areh.pnest 
and  ohaptor  of  the  church  of  Monia, 
or  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom.  The  probiibiKtv  is  that 
this  gift  of  the  Queen  was  in  feet  onlj 
B  plateau  or  ornament  for  her  banquet 
table.  TAs  list  of  rtlicB  gffiri  by  Pope 
Oregory  the  Oreat  to  Theudalinda, 
written  upon  papyrus  ;  sorae  say  it  is 
his  autograph.  The  celebrated  anti- 
quary Moffbi  calls  this  the  "  king  of 
pa[Ffri."  One  of  these  relies  consists  of 
drops  of  oil  takenfrom  the  lamps  burning 
before  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
catflOOniba.  TheodoUiuia's  EvaagelUla- 
ritwn  or  Oonpel-ioek.  The  bindmg  is  of 
gold  and  silver  gilt,  rudely  set  with  rough 
stoaes,  glass  [iJaced  over  coloured  foU, 
and  fine  ancient  intaglios,  oharacteristic 
oftheageof  transition &om  the  Roman 
to  mediievnl  times.  A  erase,  given 
the  Queen  by  the  Fope  upon  the 
of  tbc  baptiam  of  lior  eldest 
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1  now  worn  by  the  arch-priest 
on  certain  great  occasions  and  festivals.  : 
Itiscoinposed,  infront,  ofrockcryst^j  ' 
the  back  is  worked  in  gold  filigree.  , 
TheodoUnda't  cup,  said  to  be  hoUou-ed  ■ 
out  of  a  solid  sapphire.  It  is  about 
three  inohes  in  diameter.  The  colour 
of  the  material  (probably  vary  fine  glass, 
Uke  the  catino  of  Genoa)  is  eieeedjngly 
rich.  The  Qothie  setting  bears  tlia 
date  of  1190. 

In  a  curious  bas-relirf  over  the  centra 
doorway  of  the  church  T&eodoliada  i>  i 
re^ireaented  offering  her  gifts. 

The  Crou,  or  peetorol,  employed  m 
the  ooronation  of  the  kings  of  Italy, 
and  which  it  was  the  custom  to  haiw 
round  the  neck  of  the  sovereign.  R 
is  maasivB,  and  richly  deoorated— not 
merely  with  uncut  stones,  but  trilh 
ancient  engraved  gems ;  amongst  others, 
there  is  appended  to  it  an  amethyst,  . 
eshibiting  a  Diana,  of  eieellent  work-  -  '- 
manship. 

The  Saeramvaiarii  of  BerengarUia  ' 
Kiag  of  Italy.  This  monarch  is  soma- 
times  reckoned  as  Berengariua  I. 
amongst  the  Bflman  emperors.  The  ' 
son  of  Everard  Duke  of  Friuli,  Be- 
rengarius  obtained  his  authority  upon  ' 
the  division  of  the  empire  wldch  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Oharles  tha . 
Fftt,  in  888.  The  coverings  of  this] 
book  are  of  pierced  ivory,  plates  of-' 
gold  placed  beneath  shining  between  • 
the  intepsticea.  On  one  side  are  seroUa  ; 
interlaced,  springing  from  birds ;  on 
the  other  too  runic  knot«,  elaborately 
interlaoed,  springing  from  a  centri 
ornament  composed  of  foiu-  grotesque  , 
animals,  &om  whose  mouths  the  root  , 
of  each  knot  is  seen  to  issue.  These  , 
singular  carvings  are  olear^  Teutonic ;  ■ 
for,  eicepting  a  greater  dohcaoy  in  Cha  , 
workmajiship,  they  are  erautly  '  " "  " 
are  found  upon  auaodinavian 
ments.    The  services  which  the  botJt  ■ 

by    Pope    Gregory  i  and  in  it  may  bo  \ 

found  the  oollecta  of  our  own  Liturgy,    j 

Another  very  curious  volime  »  tfcja 

EBOTineii«taTitMii  ot   KfCoeA  *«  ^"sSw 
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Tliree  ivory  diptychs,  of  much  better 
workmanship  than  is  usiially  the  case 
with  sculptures  of  this  description. 
The  first  and  most  curious  represents, 
on  one  leaf,  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  in 
his  study  ;  on  the  other  a  muse  striking 
the  lyre  with  her  jpUctrum.  The  whole 
is  finely  carved.  Claudian  and  Auso- 
nius  are  both  candidates  for  the  por- 
trait. Antiquaries  give  it  to  Boethius, 
upon  conjecture.  The  second  repre- 
sents two  figures  in  consular  robes, 
with  the  Soman  eagle,  and  other  in- 
signia. The  original  names  have  been 
effaced,  and  those  of  Pope  Gregory 
and  David  substituted.  The  third  is 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  the 
reUef,  The  principal  figures  are  an 
emperor  with  the  paludamentum^  and 
a  female  in  rich  attire. 

The  celebrated  Iron  Crotvn  is  no 
longer  here ;  it  was  -removed  by  the 
Austrians  to  Mantua  in  May,  1859, 
and  since  then  to  Vienna.  Formerly 
the  sight  of  it  was  conceded  only 
to  persons  of  high  rank ;  an  exact 
model  of  it  has  been  retained,  as  well 
as  some  pieces  of  the  true  cross, 
of  the  sponge,  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  of  the  reed  held  by  Christ ; 
and  one  of  the  thorns  of  the  crown. 
The  thin  plate  or  fillet  of  iron  which 
lined  the  diadem,  and  whence  the  crown 
derived  its  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  hammered  from  one  of  the  nails 
employed  at  the  crucifixion ;  and  hence 
the  crown  is  also  called  Ilsacro  Chiodo. 
It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  there 
is  not  the  shghtest  foundation  for  the 
belief  in  such  an  origin,  and  the  Church 
of  Milan  opposed  the  tradition;  but 
their  objections  were  overcome  by  the 
congregation  ^^dei  sacri  rifi"  at  Rome, 
by  whom  the  rehc  was  pronounced 
to  be  authentic,  and,  when  it  was  ex- 
hibited, tapers  were  lighted  and  much 
ceremony  observed.  Tlie  workman- 
ship of  the  outer  crown,  which  is  of 
gold,  with  enamelled  flowers,  is  plain, 
but  very  peculiar.  The  traditions  of 
Monza  relate  that  this  crown  was  given 
by  G^regory  the  Great  to  Queen  Theo- 
dolinda;  j^et  nothing  is  really  known  \ 


respecting  its  origin,  nor  was  it  regtJr 
larly  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  Italy,  Henry  VII.  (or  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg) is  the  first  who  is  known  with 
any  certainty  to  have  worn  it,  1311. 
The  crown  was  carried  for  that  purpose 
to  Milan,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Monza.  Charles 
V.  was  the  last  of  the  later  emperors 
crowned  with  it;  and  the  crown  re- 
mained quietly  as  a  relic  in  the  Tesoro, 
until  Napoleon,  anxious  to  connect  his 
dignity  with  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
placed  it  with  his  own  hands  upon  hia 
head,  disdaining  to  receive  it  firom  the 
Bishop,  and  using  the  words,  "  Di^ 
me  Fa  donne,  gare  a  qui  la  touche!^ 
It  has  been  since  used  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  two  last  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria, and  formed  part  of  the  royal  in- 
signia of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, until  its  recent  removal. 

A  curious  has-relief  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Stefano  represents  the  coronation 
of  an  Emperor.  The  six  Electors  as- 
sisting are  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
as  Arch- Chancellor  of  Italy  ;  tlie  Duke 
of  Saxony  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Treves ; 
the  Landgrave  or  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine;  the  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence;  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. The  seventh  Elector,  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  is  absent,  and  this  circum- 
stance shows  that  thq  bas-relief  is 
earher  than  1290,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Electoral  College.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  crown  which 
the  Arch- Priest  of  Monza  is  here  re- 
presented to  place  on  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  is  not  the  Iron  Crown,  but 
one  decorated  veith  fleurons.  This 
bas-reUef  seems,  from  its  inscription, 
to  have  been  put  up  by  the  people  of 
Monza  as  a  memorial  of  their  right  to 
have  the  coronation  performed  here,  in 
preference  to  Milan.  The  chapel  of  S. 
Maria  del  Rosario  contains  some  cu- 
rious frescoes,  representing  events  in 
the  history  of  S.  Theodolinda,  by  one 
Trosi  of  Monza,  bearing  the  date  oi 

The  only  other  ch.  of  Monza  worth 
notice,   and  V\^  dea^scr^Xfed^  Sa  Saiilc 
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Maria  in  Strada,  remnrkttblo  for  its 
reiT  elnborat«  W.  front  In  terru^otta, 
and  fine  rose  window. 

The  Palace  of  Motiia  is  an  eiteosiye 
edifice,  but  baa  notliiiig  in  or  about  it 
(eiccptiug  the  aim  of  tha  apartments) 
above  a  oountrj  mansion.  The  park 
ii  large,  ireU  laid  out,  and  abounds  in 
game.  The  gardens  are  tbtj  rich  fn 
eiotiu  plautB.  It  wiu  in  fornier  times 
the  country  reaidenCB  of  the  Viiioroy, 
and  is  now  accasioiialiy  that  of  tho 
Tfit^P  of  Sairdinia. 

TJie  RiiilrmtA  has  rendixvd  Monza 
almoft  u  suburb  of  Milan.  Traiua  run 
ta  times  a  day  in  20  minutes. 

6  kil.  SetlO  Stat.,  in  a  yory  fortilo 
plain,  with  many  count  rj'-scats  around. 

8  kil.  MrtAM.— The  Railway  Station 
is  outsiik- thePn^sNuova.  Omnibuses 
and  haokiiey  coaolies  are  in  attendance 
onthearriyal  ofeverytTain.  Thafarefor 
each  person  from  Uie  station  to  his  hotel 
in  the  former  is  85  u;ntime8,  including 
a  moderate  qUBatity  of  luggage  ;  but  as 
these  omnibuses  are  generally  ^ery 
crowded,  and  take  a  circuitous  route, 
depositing  passengera  on  their  way,  the 
travriler  will  Bnd  it  much  more  com- 
fortablf^  mpaditioua,  and  nearly  as 
economical,  to  hire  a  liaekiicy  cab  ;  the 
fares  of  which  are  I  fr.  ^5  cent.,  includ- 
ing luggage. 

HoleU.  TheHflleldclaTillc,  kept 
by  Bfl6r,  in  the  Corso  Franccaco,  tho 
beet  siLuatron  In  Milan,  open  and  airy, 
is  an  eiffiillent  houae,  and  handsomely 
fitted  up  i  it  affords  eyery  cleanlinesa 
and  comfort.  A  good  tablo-d'hdte  at4 
&anDB^  coffee  and  reading  room,  Inastor 
and  wniteni  speaking  English  ;  and 
baths  m  the  house.— The  Alhergo  Kcale, 
in  the  Contrada  dei  Tre  BS,  kept  by 
Bruaehotli,  is  also  a  first-rate  hotel, 
clean  and  quiet,  with  a  ycir  obliging 
landlord  and  a  good  tnble-il'hdte. 
Brosehetti  ia  also  a  dealer  in  pictiirca, 
artiolesofyertn,m^olica;  hehasalarge 
galleiy  of  paintings,  and  speaka  English 
BswellashisscryantB.  Boththeaehotcls 
are  well  suited  to  Etigliabfaoiiiiis. — La 
Gran  "BrvOgmi,  in  the  Contrada  (lella 
Biiii,  in  the  eentee  of  the  city,    im- 


proyed  of  late,  is  cpmrorlabic— Tlie 
Hfltel  Reicbomt.,  in  the  Corso  di  Porta 
Bomaua,  is  much  frequented  by  Ger-  ' 
mans  and  commereinl  travellers,  but  , 
inferior  to  the  two  first,  mid  without 
their  eoniforts,  although  witii  as  high 
charges. — The  Albergo  diil  Marino,  in 
a  central  Bituation  near  La  Seals 
theatre,  is  well  spoken  of  for  its  clean- 
liiiess  and  cuisine.  La  Bella  Venena, 
La  Pension  Suisse,  and  Stm  Maro^ 
all  three  comfortjible,  fri^quimted  more 
by  Italian  families :  the  latl«r,  wbish 
is  near  the  post-office,  is  well  spoken 
of.     It  has  a  good  table-d'hAte  at  8  te. 

Good  Vetturini,  for  all  parts  of  Italy 
and  SwitEerland,  may  be  found  at 
Milan.  The  innkeepers  can  be  tnuted 
to  negotiate  the  bargain. 

Carriages  may  bo  hired  for  tho  day 
or  job.  A  good  carriage  for  half  a 
day  for  about  12  fr.,  and  the  drink- 
money  of  1  fr.  to  the  di-ivor. 

Fiacres  are  very  ^ood.  Lists  of  tbe 
fares  are  plaopd  insiile ;  1  lira  a  course^ 
and  X\  an  hour. 

Omnibuses.      There    are    numerous 


walls. 

Uurine  tlie  sumroer  tlio  fnahionable 
evening  drive  \a  in  the  Corso  di  Port* 
Orientale,  and  along  l)ie  BoiilcvMd  ba. 
tween  it  and  Porta  Nuova;  partioulai'ly 
on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  thegroat^et 
Corso  being  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 

This  city  ia  the  ocntre  of  busineia ; 
and  all  pecuniary  tramtactions  oan  be 
well  managed  here ;  such  as  ob^ning 
further  letters  of  credit,  and  the  like. 
The  CtHubiaMiMete,  onnoncy-changeTS, 


■    tho 


Duomo,    As  the  monetary  trajiaaetions 
at  Milan  ore  eiteusivc,  this  is  a  yery 
lucrativo   buaineas.     The   raluo  of  fo-     , 
reign  eoina  is  printed  diuly,  with  tho    | 
rates  of  eiohange  on  different  countries, 
so  that  the  traveller  ruiis  htlle  risk  of    « 
being  cheated. 

The   Post-OfflcB,    from   whidi   tho 
Government    diligeucea    start,   is   vi^   , 
the  CoDtrado.  Aoi  "B,Ba\.TK»:\,  i«»«  'Cw|j 
Duomo.  It  QipenB  M,  ft  K.i«..,-'iV'ST\VN!wf*' 
are  ddiiered,  anil  a" 


anil  ab.\tt,6  b.\.  ft  ■E:ia.\  J 
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Sundays  dt  3.  The  mail  which  carries 
the  English  letters  (through  Paris)  is 
that  by  Turin  :  it  leaves  daily  at  2  p.m., 
and  arrives  about  midday.  Between 
Milan  and  London  a  letter  takes  3 
days.  Prepayment  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  unpaid  letters  to  the 
diflferent  parts  of  Italy  are  charged 
double  on  delivery. 

The  principal  Pvhlic  Conveyances  are 
the  following : — 

Lucerne,  by  Bellinzona  and  the  St. 
Gothard.  By  rly.  to  Camerlata  near 
Como,  at  6  a.m.,  and  from  thence  by 
diligence.  Places  may  be  secured  at 
Milan  or  Camerlata.  This  goes  on 
direct,  and  arrives  at  Fluellen  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  in  25  hrs. 

Chiavenna,  Coire,  and  Zurich,  by  the 
Rly.  to  Como,  at  6  a.m.  and  2*30  p.m., 
from  thence  by  the  steamboat  to  CoUco, 
whence  the  diligence  starts  by  Chia- 
venna  and  the  Splugen  Pass — Dili- 
gence daily  at  6  a.m.  ;  by  BeUinzona 
and  the  Bernardino  Pass  every  day. 
The  latter  diligence,  like  that  to  Lu- 
cerne, now  starts  from  Camerlata. 

Geneva,  To  Arona  by  rly.,  and 
from  thence  by  diligence  by  Domo 
d*  Assola,  the  Simplon,  Vevay,  and 
Lausanne ;  the  coaeh  leaves  Arona  at 
1  P.M.,  corresponding  with  the  rly. 
train  of  8*37  a.m.  from  Milan. 

Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena,  Bologna, 
JRome,  by  Lodi. — Diligences  to  Pia- 
cenza  every  morning  and  evening  at  7 
a.m.  and  p.m.,  and  from  thence  by  rly. 
to  Bologna. 

The  rly.  trains  to  Monza  run  6,  and 
to  Como  4,  times  a-day. 

The  railroad  to  Venice  is  now  open 
all  the  way,  by  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Ve- 
rona, Padua,  Venice,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Treviso,  Conegliano,  and 
Udine.  There  are  two  trains  daily, 
which  leave  Milan  at  6*10  and  11*15 
A.M.,  reaching  Venice  at  5*55  and 
10-30  P.M. 

Physicians. — There    is   at  Milan  a 

physician  who  has  lived  in  England  and 

speaks  Enghsh — Dr.  Capelli  j  he  lives 

in  the  Corsia  del  Giardino.     This  gen- 

tleman  ia  stated  hy  those  who  have  con- 

Bultedhim  to  be  woHhy  of  confidence. 


Apothecary  imd  chemist,  Monteggia, 
Corso  Francesco,  opposite  the  H6tel  de 
laVille. 

Mestaurateurs  and  Cafes,  Canetta 
(successor  to'Cova),  Contrada  San  Giu- 
seppe, near  La  Scala  Theatre,  is  the 
best ;  this  cafe  is  well*  supplied  with 
newspapers.  Martini,  La  Colonna. 
Cafe  Reale  and  delV  JEuropa,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo. .  St„  Carlo,  in  the 
Corso  Francesco. 

Booksellers. — Artaria  and  Co.,  in 
the  Via  Santa  Margarita,  No.  1110,  for 
Guide-books,  maps  of  the  Austrian  Ord- 
nance Survey,  engravings,  &c.;  Messrs. 
Artaria  are  obli^ig,  and  weU  supplied 
with  all  works  necessary  for  travellers  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Handbooks,  &c., 
and  are  agents  for  Sinigaglia's  photo- 
graphic views  of  Milan,  perhaps  the 
best,  and  for  Santi's  of  the  drawings  of 
the  old  masters  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Brera  and  Ambrosian  Libraries. 
Dumolard  fr^res,  in  the  Corso  Fran- 
cesco, J^encA  dooAr^Z^tfr*.  Meisnerand 
Son  are  good  foreign  hoohsellers  in  the 
same  street,  nearer  the  cathedral,  and 
Laenger  in  the  Galleria  di  Cristoferis. 

The  traveller  will  find  at  Mannioi's 
shop  imder  the  Arcades  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  an  assortment  of  Italian  and 
foreign  jewellery,  English  and  French 
articles,  &c.,j  and  a  great  variety  of 
jewellery  in  the  shops  of  the  Stada 
degh  Orefici,  &c. 

The  Pop.  of  Milan  is  now  about 
187,000. 

Milan,  founded  by  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  became,  in  point  of  splendour, 
the  second  city  of  Italy,  filled  with 
temples,  baths,  theatres,  statues,  and 
all  the  structures  required  for  the  dig- 
nity and  luxury  of  a  great  capital. 
Ausonius,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Gratian,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  assigns  to  it 
the  rank  of  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Empire.  He  describes  it  in  these 
Unes : — 


"  Et  Mediolani  mira  omnia,— copia  renim  : 
InnumersB,  cultseque  domos,  fecunda  viroram 
Ingema,  akxvtiqva  taQite&.    Tmxq.  duplice  muro 
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ProcopiuB,  a  century  later,  apeaks 
of  Medialimuiii  as  oue  oC  ttie  first 
cities  of  Hie  West,  and  inferior  only 
to  Rome  in  population  imd  oxtLiit.  lis 
ancient  edificBs  and  monumenta  have 
all  disappeared,  saTe  one  portiBo  (see 
San  Lorenzo)  i  a  column  {aee  dant^ 
Anibrogio)  i  a  piece  of  massivB  waU, 
formJD);  part  of  tlie  Uonastcrio  Msg- 
giore;  two  tather  dubious  heads,  oiJlEd 
Quintus  and  Bufne,  in  the  arches  of 
tlie  Coraia  di  Porta  Nova  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Dbflw  di  Fietnt,  or  in  Milanesa 
JSamin  de  Free,  now  inserted  in  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  the  Corsia  de  Survi, 
bftwcen  the  first  and  second  stories. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  ho  is  a  Boman 
of  the  lower  empire. 

The  paucity  of  Soman  nmiDinB  at 
Milan  must  be  attribnted  to  the  cala- 
mities which  the  city  has  suatained.  It 
was  sacked  by  Attila,  aj>.  452,  in  the 
invasion  which  oecaaioned  the  founda- 
tion of  Venice.  But  the  great  destruc- 
tion was  elfected  after  the  Hurrender  of 
Milan  to  Frederick  1.,  1163  ;  wlien  bis 
vongeanee.  Co-operating  with,  or  rather 
instigated  hy,  the  jealousies  of  the  sur- 
roujididg  cities,  Pavin,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
Como,  Novara,  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  in  that  fatal  year 
when  the  Emperor  dcpartedin  triumph 
for  Piivio,  the  site  of  the  great  city  was 
to  be  peoognisBd  only  by  the  Basilica 
of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  and  some  other 
churches,  which  were  left  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  rulna  j  aud  the  in- 
habitants being  dispersed  iu  four  ad- 
joining Tillages,  the  name  of  Milan  was 
effai^d  fnxta  the  Lombard  community. 
But  this  erent  was  followed  by  the 
great  LomlMipd  league,  the  confederacy 
BgMnst  the  imparial  authority  i  and  in 
the  diet,  or  parliament,  heldat  Fontida, 
1167,  the  d^uties  of  the  combined 
cities  determined  to  bring  back  the 
ilHaneae  to  their  ancient  sout,  which 
OH  Oie^m  Apnl,  1167,  n-as  effected 
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by  the  combined  forces  of  Cremona, 
Broacia,  Bergamo,  Mantua,  and  Ve- 
rona, and  the  ci^  speedily  rose  again 
with  unwonted  energy  and  power. 
Tliis  remarkable  event  was  ooumiemfi- 
raled  in  the  coeval  bas-rehcfe  of  thfl 
Forta  Eomaim,  a  venerable  gateway  . 
which  stood  till  1810-12. 

These  Bcnlptur«!  have,  however, 
bceu  preeerred  by  being  let  into  the  ' 
walls  of  a  house  (near  the  bridge) 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  gate,  anil 
am  curiona  as  illustrating  one  of  the  I 
roost  memorable  passages  m  the  ohro*  ' 
nicies  of  mediteval  Italy.  The  Mi--' 
lanese  around,  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, are  seen  proceeding  to  liie  re- 
erected  city,  with  an  inscription 
pointing  ont  that  there  they  ace  to 
make  their  stay.  "  Fata  vetant  ultra 
procedere,  stabunus  ergo."  The  cities 
of  "Cremona,"  "Briiia,"  and  "Bor- 
gamum"  axe  represented  'by  turretcd 
gateways,  out  of  which  como  forth  their 
allies. — "Pra'  Giaeobo,"  thus  written, 
bears  the  banner  of  Milan.  The  artist 
"  AnselmuB  "  has  also  represented  him- 
self, adding  an  inacriptioo,  in  wluoh  he 
either  assumes  to  himself  the  ajyella- 
tion  of  DjBdalus,  or  ascribes  to  hmisolf 
Dffidahan  skill;  a  whimsical  vanity, 
the  sculpture  being  of  the  rudest  kind. 
In  another  part  is  a  figure  in  a  coiuulae 
or  magisterial  robe,  surmounting  a 
strange  monster  with  a  huge  grinning 

B  and  hats'  wings,  which,  accortt 


a  tradition  of  Milan, 


nts  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbs- 

This  Porta  Romana  Btood  in  the  lino 
of  walls  erected  hy  the  Milanese  when 
ibes  rebuilt  the  city. 

About  eighty  years  after  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  oi^  commenced  the  rule  of 
the  iamily  of  ddla  Torre,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Fagano,  lord  of  Vail  Assina,  as 
protector!  and  then  followed  that  of 
the  Viscontis  and  Sforzas,  During 
the  later  part  of  this  period  Milan 
attained  a  state  of  great  prosperity, 
and  became  ce\c\iT»feA^  '*«  -mKOMSaii- 
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Milan  then  set  the  fashion  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  j  hence  the  word  milli- 
ner. After  the  extinction  of  the  family 
of  Sforza,  Milan  fell,  in  1535,  under 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who,  in  1549,  fixed  the  succession  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan  in  his  son  Philip 
U.  It  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  Spaniards  until  the  death  of  the 
last  King  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  line, 
when  it  became  an  object  of  contention 
between  Finance  and  Austria,  and  was 
finally  given  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty 
pf  Utrecht,  1713.  In  the  hands  of 
•Austria  it  remained,  until  May,  1859, 
"^th  a  few  interruptions,  the  principal 
pne  of  which  was  the  occupation  of 
Milan  by  the  French,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital. 

The  extent  of  Milan,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa,  is  marked  by  the 
canal,  which,  entering  on  the  N. 
side,  runs  nearly  round  the  central 
part  of  the  modem  city.  The  wall  or 
rampart,  called  the  bastione,  which 
now  encircles  Milan,  except  on  that 
eide  which  was  protected  by  the  Castle, 
was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1555. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  ground  be- 
tween this  wall  and  the  canal  is  occu- 
pied by  gardens.  All  round,  just  out- 
side this  wall,  runs  the  road  called 
the  Strada  di  Circonvallazione,  The 
circuit  .of  the  modem  city  is  about 
71  m. 

Certain  wider  streets  which  radiate 
from  the  centre  of  the  town  are  called 
"  corsi;^*  the  continuations  of  these 
beyond  the  bridges  which  cross  the 
canal  to  the  present  Une  of  wall 
generally  are  called  horghi.  The 
streets,  in  many  places  which  run  pa- 
rallel to  and  immediately  within  the 
canal,  retain  the  name  of  terrazi^  or 
terraces.  The  Piazze  or  squares  before 
the  chiu'ches  are  in  Milanese  called 
"pasquee"  (pascua),  and  some  open 
spaces,  where  several  streets  meet,  are 
called  "  carobbio  "  (quadrivium). 

The  averagfe  height  of  Milan  above 
tiie  Bea  is  450  feet. 


N.  side  is  the  Porta  Comasina, 
erected  in  1826-1828  by  the  merchants, 
from  a  design  ofMoraglia. 

Next  to  this,  towards  the  E.,  is  the 
Porta  Nuova,  built  in  1810,  from  a 
design  of  Zanoia.  The  view  of  the 
Alps  from  the  rampart  near  this  gate 
is  very  fine. 

At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  rampart  is 
the  Porta  Orientate^  begun  in  1828, 
from  a  design  of  Vantiniy  the  architect 
of.  the  Campo  Santo  at  Brescia. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  E.  side  is  the 
Porta  Tosa. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  rampart  is 
the  Porta  Itomana,  built  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, from  a  design  of  Bassi,  in  1598, 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,  the  wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Just  within  the  gate  is  the  an- 
cient emporium  (sciostra  romand)  for 
merchandize  coming  from  Cremona  and 
Piacenza. 

In  the  S.  side  of  the  rampart,  next 
to  the  Porta  Homana,  is  the  Porta 
Vigentina,  so  called  from  the  village 
of  Vigentino,  which  lies  on  this  road, 
at  a  short  distance.  This  gate  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  architecture  of  all  the 
others  a  few  years  ago. 

The  gate  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  S.  side  of  the  rampart  is  the 
Porta  Ludomca^  so  called  from  Ludi- 
vico  il  Moro. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  face  of 
the  rampart,  and  to  where  it  forms  an 
angle  with  the  S.W.  face,  is  the  Porta 
I^cinese,  the  gate  leading  to  Pavia,  and 
by  which  Bonaparte  entered  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  whence  for  a  short 
time  it  was  called  the  Porta  Marengo. 
Its  Ionic  portico  was  built  in  1815, 
from  a  design  of  the  Marquis  Ca- 
gnola. 

The  Porta  Fercellina^  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  was  built  in  great 
haste,  with  materials  fi^m  the  Castello, 
from  a  design  of  Canonica,  to  receive 
Napoleon  when  he  came  to  assume  the 
iron  crown. 

Porta  Tanaglia^  the  N.W.  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  Simplon  road,  received  its 
1  name  trom  a  iorlVS^^^  ^otV^  %o  celled^ 


Milan  has  now  ten  gates.     On  the  I  wMch  once  stood  tie«t  '\\.. 
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^^  ■  fetwecn  fho  Porta  Tuiaglia  and  tlio 
Porta  VetneUina  there  is  no  ram]mrt, 
tile  <atj  hnviiig  been  pruteuted  on  tliis 
ude  b;  the  Cattello.  Here  alfflid  ths 
unoient  ducal  i»etle,  built  bj  Galeazzo 
VJSL-oiiti  II.  in  1358,  to  keep  the 
Ujlanesti  in  flubjectioQ.  Upon  bia 
death  tliej  ineiated  on  its  demolition  ; 
it  wna,  LoweTer,  rebidlt  with  increased 
atrengtb  bj  Qian  Oaleazxo.  Thus  it 
remained  till  the  death  of  the  Duia 
Filippo  Mario,  when  the  Miianose  rose 
(Aug.  30,  liii7),  and,  having  pni- 
clairaed  the  '^  Aaren  respablica  Aat- 
bnuiana,'  'deatmyedtheeastle.  Itwna 
soon  rebuilt  b;  Franceaoo  Sforza,  for 
the  ornament  (he  siud)  of  the  eitj  and 
its  snfety  against  enemiea ;  tuid  he  pro- 
mised that  ild  governors  should  be 
aliraje  Milanese.  This  is  the  building 
noTT  atanduig.  lu  the  interior  is  a 
keep,  where  the  du^es  often  resided. 
Remains  of  pointings  have  been  dis- 
covered under  the  whitewash  in  the 
stables.  Pliilip  II.  added  rerj  ci- 
tensire  mtKlern  fortifications,  and  cut 
down  nil  the  btU-towera  which  over- 
looked them.  The  adraneed  works 
reached  to  the  edge  of  what  is  now 
open  space.  The  cattle  was  taken  hj 
the  French  in  1706;  andogoinin  ISUO, 
when  Napoleon  ordered  the  fortifica- 
tions to  be  rased.  It  has  since  been 
converted  into  a  barrack,  the  ap- 
proaches to  which  were  strengthened 
after  the  outbreak  of  1848,  when  a 
large  Austrian  force  was  obliged  to  eva- 
cuute  it.  A  strong  lunette  mounting 
6  guns  defends  each  ga1« :  there  are 
two  half-moon  batteries,  loop-holed, 
and  mounting  6  guns,  on  the  3.E. 
and  N.E. :  the  four  round  lowers 
Kt  the  angles  have  been  altered,  in 
doing  which  the  fine  marble  shields  of 
the  Sfoniad  have  been  mutilated;  and 
a  line  of  looplioled  defences  has  been 
carried  nearly  all  round  the  castle,  and 
the  squuru  in  which  it  is  situated  con- 
siderably oponed.  During  the  govern- 
ment of  Kugeno  Beaahamois  a  Doric 
gateway  of  giiinit«,  with  a  portico  or  line 
pf  arches  ou  each  side,  and  in  the  same 

^^A^  was  erected  on   the  N.W.   side. 

^H^^B  BpaeB  gained  b/  the  demolition 
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of  the  fortifications  wns  meant  to  be 
covered  by  splendid  buildings  and  mo- 
numents, for  wliioh  Antolini  prepared 
a  design  in  1B04.  Two  onl;  of  the 
edifices  planned  have  been  erected-^ 
tJie  Arena  and  the  Arco  della  Pace, 
The  apace  on  which  it  was  intended  to 
erect  a  fonun  bos  been  converted  into 
a  I^azza  d'Armi,  for  the  purpose  of 
eiercisiug  the  miUtarj. 

Area  della  Fane.  A  triumphal  areh 
having  been  erected  with  wood  and 
canvas,  in  1806,  at  the  Porta  Orientals, 
from  a  design  of  the  Marquis  Cagnola, 
upon  the  marriage  of  the  Viceroy  Eugene 
with  the  Friiioess  Amalia  of  Bavaria,  it 
was  BO  much  admired,  (hat  the  muni- 
cipal councU  resolved  that  it  should  be 
executed  in  white  marble  &om  CrevoU, 
on  the  Simplon  road,  the  eipenae  to 
be  de&ayed  out  of  200,000  fi«iics  as- 
signed by  Napoleon  fur  adorning  the 
city.  It  was  begun  in  1S07,  but,  on 
the  &1I  of  the   kingdom   of  Itol;    in 

1814,  hod  not  risen  above  the  impost 
of  the  smaller  arches.  The  works  wera 
resumed  in  1816  and  completed  in 
1838,  in  which  year  the  arch  was  in- 
augurated at  the  time  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  have  beaa 
called  the  Arch  of  the  Simplon,  and 
to  have  been  embellished  with  a  statue 
of  Victory,  in  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and  with  bos-rehela  re- 
presenting the  events  of  Napoleon's 
campaigns.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians  its  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  Arch  of  Peace,  and  the  sculp- 
tures underwent  a  transfonnation  to 
make  them  ftpresent  the  events  which 
preceded   the  general   pacification  of 

1815.  On    the    top   of    the   arch   is 
a  bronie   figure    of   Peace,   in    a    one 
drawn  by   sii  horses.      Tour  figures 
of  Fame,  one  at  each  angle,  announce 
her  arrivsl.     Tliese  latter  ore  by  Qio- 
tyaniii  PhI.U,  a  Bologneso.     Tlie  central    ■ 
group  is  hv  Sav^orgio,     The  subject;    J 
of  the  sculpture  and  the  names  of  tha   J 
artists  are  as  follows: — Side  towards  i 
tha  city.    TVw  ooVsiwi  ftgjs*  *»  "Cm^ 
1.  of   the   insonptimv   T<B?te»ra**  ^ 
riTer  Po,  tliB-t  oil.  fa*  rt.ftie  "^laas^ 
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both  are  by  Cacciatori,  The  subject 
of  the  bas-relief  on  the  1.  side  inunedi- 
ately  below  the  entablature .  is  the 
battle  of  Culm,  by  G.  Monti.  The 
large  bas-relief  below  this  is  intended 
to  represent  the  entry  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  into  Milan ;  it  is 
by  Cacciatori.  Below  this  is  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Dresden,  by  C.  Pacetti. 
On  the  rt.  below  the  entablature  is 
the  passage  of  the  Bhine.  The  large 
bas-relief  below  this  represents  the 
foimdation  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  and  the  lowest  one  the  occu- 
pation of  Lyons;  these  three  are  by 
Marchesi,  Each  of  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  has  an  allegorical  figure 
in  half-relief: — ^they  are  Hercules,  by 
G.  Monti;  Mars  and  Minerva,  by  ^.  Pa- 
cetti;  Apollo,  modelled  by  jPJz«i.  Under 
the  great  central  arch,  a  large  bas- 
relief  on  the  rt.-hand  side  represents 
the  conference  of  the  three  allied  sove- 
reigns of  Kussia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ; 
it  is  by  G.  Monti.  A  corresponding 
one  opposite  was  begun  by  Ac- 
quisti,  and  completed  by  Somaini^ — 
Side  towards  the  country.  The  colos- 
sal reclining  figure  to  the  1.,  above  the 
entablature,  represents  the  river  Tag- 
liamento ;  the  one  on  the  rt.  the  Adige : 
they  are  both  by  Marchesi.  The  1ms- 
relief  immediately  under  the  entabla- 
ture, on  the  1.  hand  of  the  spectator, 
represents  the  re-institution  of  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  The  subject 
of  the  large  bas-relief  is  the  Congress 
of  Vienna;  both  these  are  by  G.  B. 
Perahb.  Below  is  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  by  A.  Acquesti.  The  upper  bas- 
relief  on  the  rt.  was  tilgun  by  G. 
Susca,  and  finished  by  bis  son ;  it 
represents  the  entry  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  into  Paris.  The  large  bas- 
Jelief  below  this  represents  the  Peace 
of  Paris;  and  the  lowest  one  the 
entry  of  the  Austrians  into  Milan  in 
1814;  these  two  are  bv  G.  Monti. 
The  four  pedestals  of  the  columns 
on  this  side  represent  Vigilance, 
by  Pizzi;  History,  Poetir,  and  Lom- 
bardy,  by  Acquesti.  On  the  east- 
^rn  Bank  of  the  building  is  the  bat- 
£/0  of  Leipsig,  by  Marchesi}    on  the 


western  that  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  by  So- 
maini.  The  key-stones  of  the  arches 
are  ornamented  with  allegorical  busts. 
The  grand  firieze  all  round  was  modelled 
by  Monti  and  Marchesi. 

The  total  cost,  including  the  lodges 
on  each  side  and  the  iron  railing, 
was  142,839/. ;  the  bronze  car  and 
figures  on  the  top  40,000^.  alone.  An 
easy  staircase  in  the  interior  leads  to  the 
simimit.  The  bas-reliefs'  have  been 
much  and  justly  criticised  for  a  pe- 
dantic adherence  in  the  costumes  to 
classical  models. 

The  Arena  is  an  amphitheatre  de- 
signed by  Canonica.  It  is  an  ellipse 
whose  greater  diamet^  is  780  ft.,  and 
lesser  390,  and  is  capable  of  containuig 
30,000  spectators.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ten  rows  of  seats,  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
and  which  were  intended  to  be  of  stone, 
but  for  economy  were  made  of  turf. 
At  one  end  of  the  greater  diameter  are 
the  Carceres,  flanked  by  towers,  at  the 
other  a  triimiphal  Doric  gateway  of 
granite,  of  which  the  design  is  good. 
At  one  side  of  the  lesser  diameter  is  a 
portico  of  eight  Corinthian  columns  of 
polished  granite.  The  arena  can  be 
flooded  for  aquatic  exhibitions.  It  was 
commenced  in  1805,  and  opened  the 
following  year.  The  Portico,  Gate- 
way, and  Carceres  have  been  added 
since.  The  first  races  took  place  the 
17th  Jime,  1807 ;  and  in  the  following 
December  there  was  a  regatta  in  the 
presence  of  Napoleon.  Baces,  balloon 
ascents,  rope-dancing,  and  fireworks, 
take  place  here  frequently. 


Chubohss. 

The  JDuomo.  The  present  building 
is  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  re- 
edification  of  the  original  structure, 
which  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  letter  to  his 
sister  Marcellina,  calls  the  great  new 
Basilica.  The  primitive  cathedral  was 
destroyed  by  Attila.  When  rebuilt  it 
was  burnt  by  «<3cident^  in  1075,  and 
again  destToyed  ^yy  lET^ensV  \.  yd^ 
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1163  i  but  tliia  demolition  wae,  it  is 
»aid,  only  partinl,  being  pouiod  by  the 
fall  upon  the  church  of  a  lolly  bell- 
tower,  which  w«8  duatroyed  in  ordur 
to  prevent  its  boing  used  ai  a  fortresa. 
Lastly  BTDBc  the  present  Btructure. 

Tha  first  stone  of  the  present  Du- 
omo  waa  laid  by  Oian'  Gsleazzo 
Vifloonti,  in  1387.  Some  historians 
say  that  the  tmdertaking  was  in  fnl- 
filmeiit  of  a  row ;  otbers  ascribe  it 
to  a  wish  to  encourage  the  arts.  It 
was  beyond  the  AlpB  that  the  Duke 
sought  an  architect.  Ho  had  re- 
couiBe  to  the  freemasons  of  Qermaoy  j 


that 


sought  to  impugn  the 
lilniiuH  of  Sawi/A  Akrier  of  GmatuLeii, 
or  "  Enrico  di  Baiaodia,"  the  Italian 
rersion  of  his  name.  To  hiin,  between 
tlieyeors  138S-B9,  were  asaoeiated  other 
brethren  &oni  Gtermany,  Paris,  and 
Normandy,  from  Friburg,  Ulm,  and 
Bruges. '  Italians  were  aftcmtarda  called 
in  I  amongst  others,  the  celobrated 
Brunelhjechi  of  Florence,  But  Ger- 
nuuiy  alill  continued  to  be  considored 
aa  the  scliool  of  the  arduteetd  of 
the  cathedral  i  and  as  late  as  I486 
Oian'  Oaleazzo  Sforza  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  magistrales  of  Strasburg, 
requesting  them  to  SL-nd  him  the  master 
mason  of  their  Bomldrche,  Hammerer, 
for  the  purpose  of  adTising  upon  some 
diDlDullies  which  had  been  appre- . 
hendsd  in  the  cunatructiop  of  ttie 
central  tower. 

The  building  has  been  oflen  inter- 
rupted, and  haa,  when  resumed,  been 
often  carried  on  slowly,  and  it  is 
yet  unfinished  itk  some  of  its  de- 
tails. The  octagon  cupola  was  vaulted 
by  the  Omodei  (Biihor  and  son), 
1490,  1533;  tlie  three  western  divi- 
sions or  arches  of  the  nave  wcru  left 
nnGnished  after  the  extinetiou  of  the 
Sforza  dynanty,  and  not  completed  till 
1G85.  The  ctmtral  tower  end  tlic  spfre, 
of  groat  beauty,  which  crowns  it,  were 
completed  in  1772,  from  the  designs  of 
CroBe  I  and  the  gable  and  upper  range 
of  windows  of  the  front,  as  well  as  Tory 
man/  of  the  battresaea  and  ptunaeles, 
byjtmati,  Zimqja,  and  others,  between 


1806,  when  the  worlia  were  resumed 
hy  order  of  Napoleon,  and  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  this  long  suL'cessjon 
of  years  many  of  the  first  artists  of 
tills  ftivoured  country,  amongst  whom 
may  he  named  Brav^ile,  Leonardo  tia 
T-'iHci,  and  OiiUio  Somani,  gave  their 
advice  and  assistance.  The  dates  only 
of  some  of  the  principal  cxmstructlons 
are  here  noticed;  but,  since  the  first 
stone  was  Laid,  the  eoitfolds  have  al- 
ways been  standing  on  some  part  of  the 
edifice. 

It  seema  that  the  original  designs 
for  the  fa^'ade  bad  been  long  lost,  and 
the  portion  of  the  nave,  as  areeted, 
wanted  three  of  its  arches.  A  iagade 
of  black  and  white  marble,  built  con- 
siderably within  the  line  of  the  prvsent 
structure,  curtailed  the  nave  by  one- 
third  of  ita  just  length ;  and,  as  fiu*  ao 
this  liad  berai  raised,  it  was  unfinished, 
and  inelegant.  Pellegrini  was  em- 
plojod  in  1560  by  St.  Carlo  BorromPO 
to  complete  the  front,  and  he  designed 
an  Itatian  (agodc  upon  a  niaguificent 
scale.  San  Carlo  died  i  Pellegrini  was 
summoned  to  Spaui  by  FhUip  II. 
to  paint  the  Bscurial,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  very  leisurely  by  other 
hands,  amongst  them  by  CatteUi  and 
Fraaoeaco  SmoUoo,  who,  altering  the 
designs  of  Pellegrini,  gave  to  the  So- 
man doors  and  windows  that  eiube- 
ance  of  ornament  which  th^  now 
oihibit ;  but  the  plana  of  Pellegrini — 
according  to  one  of  which  the  front  * 
was  to  have  bean  composecl  of  a  gigan- 
tic modern  Roman  portico— had  given 
rise  to  numerous  discussions,  which 
were  continued,  revived,  and  resumed 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
Some  of  tha  uvhitects  of  Xjombardy 


PeUflgrini,  and  advocated  the  recon- 
struction of  Uie  iaoado  in  tha  Pointod 
stylo. 

Thus,  in  1636,  two  Gothio  desisna  : 
wore  proposed  by  Carlo  Baizi,  and  a  \ 
third  by  Franceam)  CaileUi,  all  three  of  ( 
oonBideraWeromt.  \\.  ■«ia>»wQSie«i«> 
to  observe  ttuit,a\«3oH,  ^\iB  ^ena  VVW*, 
it  was  detemdaKa  \i^  ft>6  %yi&(*  N 
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Oothicise  the  fagade,  preserving,  how- 
ever, the  doors  and  windows  of  Pelle- 
grini and  Ricchini,  on  aecount  of  their 
^borate  elegance;  and,  in  order  to 
i^logise  for  the  discrepancy  of  the 
styles,  they  caused  an  inscription  stating 
this  reason  to  be  engraved  on  the  comer 
buttress  of  the  front. 

To  these  works  Napoleon  gave  great 
impulse,  and  their  continuation  was 
intrusted  to  a  commission,  under  whom 
the  fa9ade  was  brought  to  its  present 
form,  chiefly  by  the  insertion  of  three 
Crothic  windows ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses  of  the  rest  of  the  building 
were  completed.  The  cost  of  these 
undertakings  during  the  French  go- 
vernment ampunted  to  about  3.^  mil- 
lions of  francs.  1^  miUions  of  this 
sum  were  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Duomo,  the  re- 
mainder from  the  property  of  the  sup- 
pressed monastic  institutions.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  the  suppHes 
were  for  a  time  cut  off;  still  a  good 
deal  has  been  done  during  the  Austrian 
occupation. 

A  magnificent  Gothic  campanile  was 
projected  by  the  Marquis  Cagnola. 
Others  proposed  flanking  the  front 
with  belfry  towers.  The  designs  for 
the  latter  were  sent  to  Napoleon  at 
Moscow,  and  lost  in  that  calamitous 
campaign.  At  present  nothing  further 
is  in  progress  as  to  this  part  of  the 
'  edifice ;  but,  when  Amati  inserted  the 
Gothic  windows,  he  supported  them 
by  what  are  called  bearing-arches  of 
granite ;  so  that,  if  it  should  hereafter 
be  thought  expedient  to  remove  the 
Bomanised  doors  and  windows,  the 
operation  may  be  performed  without 
injury  to  the  superstructure. 

When  Gian'  Gtileazzo  endowed  the 
Duomo,  he  included  in  his  dona- 
tions the  marble-quarries  of  la  Gtin- 
doglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Toccia,  on 
the  Simplon  road,  and  of  that  ma- 
terial the  building  is  entirely  con- 
structed. Time  gives  to  this  marble 
a  fine  warm  yellow  tint. 

In  the  tracery  there  ia  an  unusual 
approximation  to  what  has  been  called 


the  flamboyant  style.  This  was  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Gothic,  as  it  is  most  apparent 
in  the  great  E.  window,  which  was 
built  by  Campania  from  the  designs  of 
Nicholas  Bonaventure  of  Paris  (1391). 

The  E.  end,  or  tribune,  is  probably 
the  most  ancient  or  original  portion  of 
the  structure.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  niches  and  pinnacles  of  the  exte- 
rior will  require  a  population  of  4500 
statues.  Of  these  more  than  3000 
are  executed,  besides  the  bas-reliefe. 
The  excellent  sculptures  of  the  central 
door,  by  Bono,  Castelliy  and  Vismara 
(about  1635),  may  be  especially  pointed 
out.  The  tympanum  (iontains  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  creation  of 
Eve.  The  arabesques  in  the  pilas- 
ters are  allusive  to  the  works  of  the 
other  days  of  the  creation. 

In  the  compartments  for  the  bas- 
rehefs  there  is  a  great  variety  of  de- 
tail. Many  of  the  artists  were  from 
Como.  A  careful  observer  will  dis- 
cover in  them  not  a  few  of  the  sym- 
boHcal  representations  of  an  earher 
age  in  modem  forms.  Amongst  the 
minor  capricci  is  a  female  head  co- 
vered by  a  veil,  all  the  features  being 
seen,  as  it  were,  through  the  trans- 
parent covering.  The  Caryatides,  by 
Susca  and  Carahelli^  are  in  finely 
varied  attitudes. 

The  traveller,  in  Order  frilly  to  un- 
derstand the  details  of  the  building, 
should  ascend  the  summit.  A  stair- 
case, the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the 
W.  comer  of  the  S.  transept,  where  a 
charge  of  25  centimes  is  made,  leads 
by  158  steps  to  the  roof.  The  best 
time  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  pano- 
ramic view  is  the  evening,  the  plains 
being  generally  covered  with  mist  at 
an  earlier  hour.. 

Steps  upon  the  flying  buttresses  af- 
ford an  ascent  to  the  different  levels. 
Two  staircases,  winding  in  turrets  of 
open  tracery,  as  at  Strasbiu*g,  bring 
you  to  the  platform  of  the  octagon, 
and  a  similar  staircase  in  the  spire 
conducts  to  the  belvedere  or  gallery,  at 
the  foot  of  the  pyramid,  or  fl^che, 
1  which.  CTOwna  il,    T>a<&ft©  \,\xxwX.«»  -^^^^ 
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^Secuted  by  Aatonia  Omodei  between 
1490  (uid  1494.  Tlie  gcul|jture,  tu  nd] 
tw  tba  sn^hitBctura,  in  fi-om  liis  deeign. 
The  open  trECory  waa  ciaculod  bj 
Jmici  of  Cremona.  Thfl  whole  is  of 
eiquiaite  finish.  There  were  to  haye 
been  two  othEra  of  BiinUar  workmitii- 
ehip  at  the  opposita  angleB  of  the 
ootngCHi.  The  larger  number  of  the 
ptnAacIas  of  the  niive  and  aiaUx  liave 
been  completed  sinca  1805.  The 
smaller  ornBnienta  —  baskets  of  fruit, 
chembs'  hcaiis,  Biinflowers,  lilies — are 
admirable,  and  much  Baperior  to  any- 
tliing  whioh  results  from  the  rigaritm 
now  ineulc&ted  by  Qothtc  architeetB. 

All  the  main  pinnacles,  3  on  each 
bul.treafl,  are  eompleted  i  a  very  per- 
ceptibli;  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
oourae  of  Uie  last  few  years. 

From  llie  octagon  ^lery  yon  gain 
a  noble  view  of  the  plam  of  Lombard;, 
studded  with  dtiea  and  villagea  and 
I'hnrcli  towers  i  the  whole  walled  in,  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  by  the  snowy  Alps.  To 
tlie  eastward,  in  a  line  with  the  cupola 
of  Sta.  Maria  deLa  Paaaione,  is  the 
plain  watered  by  tlie  Latubro,  called 
the  Mnrtetana,  and  beyond  are  the 
mountiuna  of  the  proTince  of  Breaoia, 
whicli  towKde  the  N.nre  connected  with 
Iho^  of  the  Seriana  andBrembana  <al- 
leya,  and  tlien  with  the  Reaegone,  which 
rises  above  Lecco,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  serrated  or  sawlike  form  of  its  aum^ 
niit.  The  lower  ridgea  to  the  W.  of  tliie 
form  the  hilJyoountry  of  the  BriBnin,  be- 
hind which,  and  in  a  line  with  the  Porta 
Nuova,  riaea  the  mountain  of  8.  Primo, 
which  stands  between  the  two  aouth- 
em  arms  of  the  lake  of  Como.  To  the 
1.  of  8.  Primo  rise  the  mountains  wliich 
enoirele  the  lakes  of  Como,  Varese,  and 
Lugano,  with  the  snowy  peaks  about 
the  8.  Oothard  beyond.  Still  further 
to  the  westward,  tlie  Simplon  is  distin- 
guished, and  then  Monte  Bosa,  with  its 
sununita  sparkling  with  eternal  anow, 
and  showing  at  sunset  those  hues  from 
which  it  derii-DB  its  name.  ElBctljW., 
Mt.  Cenis  may  be  seen,  and  still  fur- 
ther to  the  1.  the  sharp  snon'-capped 
~"  aid  of  MddIp  yisD.  In  a  line 
tJie  Porta    Ticisiese   tiio  Apen- 


ea  beein,  among  which   Ihe  mort  j 
larkable  point  is  the  Feuico.     Ad,"  ! 
cing    towards    the    8.E.,    and    in  I 
the  lino  of  the  Porta  Bomana,   is  th«  I 
insulated  group  of  hills  of  8.  Colum-  ' 
bano,   and  then  the  vaat  plain  of  the  • 
'o,  iu  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  * 
clear  day  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Crema, 
By  aaeending  to  the  gallery  juet  before   ' 
sunrise,  the  yiaitor  may  aoroetimes  enjoy 
the  striking  spectacle  of  the  rajs  of  the 
sun  cat  ching  auccessicely  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  the  Alps  long  before  the  orb 
itaelf  has  appeared  on  the  bomon. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  Duomo  ia 
a  Latin  crusa,  Icrmlnoted  by  an  apaa 
or  tribune,  in  the  form  of  fire  sides  of  ■ 
an  oc^agon.    The  body  ia  divided  into  j 
a  nave  and  four  aialea,  by  four  ranges  of  i 
colossal  clustered    pillars,    with   nine 
inter- columniationa.    The  transepts  and    ' 
the  chancel  end  are  divided  into  three   ' 
aisles.      Tliere  ia  no  triforiuro  gallOTy. 
nor  any  division    corresponding  with 
it.    The  vaultings  of  the  roof  spring  ' 
at  onoe  trom  the  pillars  ;  hence  arisen 
an  appearance  of  great  loftiness.    ITifty- 


a  pillan 


ach  foni 


of  eight  shafts,  support  the  pointed 
arches  on  which  the  roof  rests.  The 
total  height  of  each  pillar  of  Oie  nave 
and  chancel  ia  80  ft.  The  diameter  of 
the  abaft  is  8  (t.  3t  in.  The  di- 
of  the  four  great  pillars  which 
support  the  octagonal  cupola  is  one- 
fifth  greater.  The  beautiful  capitals  C* 
the  nave  and  choir  were  designed  bf 
J^/ippine  of  Modena  in  1500 ;  the  loWM 
part  ia  formed  by  a  wreath  of  foliaga 
mixed  with  figures  of  cliildren  and 
inimals ;  above  is  a  circle  of  eight 
lichcs,  corresponding  to  the  uttorvals 
between  the  eight  sbafta  of  the  elua- 
tered  pillar,  and  each  containing  a 
■    by 


shafts  which  divide  the  niches  ter- 
minate in  a  pinnaclt',  surmounted  by  >  j 
amaJl  atatue.  The  design,  however,  is  j 
varied  in  different  pUlars.  The  roof  ; 
ia.painted  to  rKprssont  an  elaborate  fret- 
work. Theexecutionismodem.butthe  . 
design,  as  well  as  t\ua  mode,  ol  ovoap  • 
ment,  ia  iminwA.  1\\o  ?«b  6.<*ii«iW 
on  the  mridja  were  4eBi^«i.V3  "^^Sj 
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Mangoni  in  1648.  Flanking  the  great 
centre  doorway  are  twd  granite  co- 
lomns,  each  of  a  single  black:  they 
were  given  by  San  Carlo,  and  brought 
from  the  quarries  of  Baveno.  They 
have  been  called  the  largest  mono- 
liths in  Europe;  and,  perhaps,  were 
BO  until  the  erection  of  the  church  of 
St.  Isaac  at  Petersburg.  The  height 
of  each  shaft  is  35  ft.,  the  diameter 
3  ft.  lOf  in.;  the  cost  of  quarry- 
ing and  finishing  them  amounted  to 
1948Z. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the 
Buomo  are  as  follows,  omitting  frac- 
tions : — 

English  Feet. 

Extreme  length 4S6 

Breadth  of  the  body      ....     252 
Between  the  ends  of  the  tran- 
septs   288 

Width  of  the  nave,  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  columns, 
which  is  double  the  width 
of  the  aisles  measured  in  the 

samewav 63 

Height  of  the  crown  of  the 
vaulting  in  the  nave  from  the 

pavement 153 

Height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  statue  of  the 
Madonna,  which  crowns  the 
spire 355 

Just  beyond  the  entrance  the  pave- 
ment, which  is  of  a  mosaic  pat- 
tern of  red,  blue,  and  white  marble, 
is  crossed  by  a  meridian  line,  laid 
down  by  the  astronomers  of  Brera 
in  1786.  The  sun's  rays,  passing 
through  a  small  aperture  in  the  root, 
cross  it,  of  course,  at  noonday.  Origin- 
ally all  the  windows  were  filled  with 
painted  glass.  Pellegrini  designed 
those  in  the  nave :  much  glass  remains 
of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  but  a  great 
deal  is  lost.  The  restoration  of  the 
painted  windows  is  amongst  the  works 
now  in  progress,  3  only  in  the  N.  aisle 
remaining  unfinished  ;  the  windows 
of  the  apse  have  been  already  com- 
pleted by  Milanese  artists  :  the  lower 
ranges  contain  subjects  from  the  Apo- 
ealjpBe.     Parta  of  the  glass,  too,  in 


the  S.  transept,  and  the  W.  window, 
are  modem.  These  restorations  are 
poor  in  design.  Two  of  the  great  pillars 
supporting  the  octagonal  cupola,  be- 
tween which  you  enter  the  choir,  are 
encircled  by  pulpits,  partly  of  bronze, 
begun  by  direction  of  San  Carlo,  and 
completed  by  his  .  nephew.  Cardinal 
Frederigo  Borromeo.  These  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  by  Andrea  Pellizone, 
and  rest  on  colossal  caryatides,  repre- 
senting the  symbols  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, and  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  SS.  Gregory,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Augustine,  modelled  by  Brambilla, 
and  cast  by  Busca,  bending  and 
spreading  forwards  to  support  the 
superstructure.  Behind  the  altar  are 
seen  the  three  gigantic  windows  of  the 
tribune.  The  best  time  of  day  for  con- 
templating this  scene  is  when  the 
morning  sun  is  streaming  through  the 
eastern  windows.  The  effect  of  the 
briUiant  background  is  much  heightened 
by  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pidpits. 
Suspended  from  the  vaulting  of  tlie 
octagon  over  the  altar,  is  a  i-eliquiary, 
said  to  contain  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross,  which  annually,  on  the  feast  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  (3rd 
May),  is  exposed  upon  the  altar,  and 
carried  in  solemn  procession  through 
the  city. 

"With  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, from  having  heard  so  much  of 
this  building,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  acknowledge  the  sublime  efffect  of 
the  interior.  The  first  particulars 
which  strike  you  on  passing  to  the 
interior  are,  that  it  is  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  that  the  leading  lines  are  very 
much  interrupted  by  the  shrines  intro- 
duced in  the  capitals  of  the  piers, 
which  injure  also  the  apparent  solidity 
of  the  bmlding. 

"  The  style  does  not  correspond  with 
any  of  our  English  modes  of  pointed 
architecture.  The  vaulting  is  simple, 
without  any  branching  ribs,  or  any 
ridge-piece;  it  is  so  much  super- 
vaulted,  that  each  bay  appears  to  be 
the  portion  of  a  dome;  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  materials  in  concentric 
circles,  or  m  "n^rVionaa  oi  sviisix  cades ^ 
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mukea  me  beliera  that  tliis  ia  noarij 
tbe  case,  •  •  »  The  lower  part  of  the 
capitals  hiifl  something  of  tl>e  running 
foliage  of  the  14th  eenty.  in  England  : 
but  tlie  shrinc-work  whicli  forms  the 
uppor  part  is  perfectly  oniqoe  i  at  leaat, 
J  know  notliing  panulel,  either  in  the 
work  if«ell^  on  in  the  manner  it  is  here 
introduced.  The  bases  and  the  plans 
of  the  pillars  are  equally  anomalooB, 
and  I  think  any  person  would  be 
balHed  In  attempting  to  determine  the 
(lute  from  the  aroliitecture,  only  he 
might  safely  decide  that  It  could  not  be 
Tery  early.   —  Woods'  Letters  of  an 

To  point  out  in  detail  tbe  moA 
remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  in  the 
Duorao,  beguming  from  tlie  western 
end  and  on  the  rt.-hand  side ; — First 
'a  the  monument  of  Marco  Carelli, 
a  benefactor  of  the  Duomo,  a  work 
of  A.D.  1394.  It  ia  an  altar-tomb, 
wiUi  snuiU  figures  in  niches.  Noit 
follawB  tbe  altar  of  St.  jLgatbo,  nif  h  a 
picture  by  Federigo  Zucchero ;  tben 
that  of  St.  John  the  EvangeliBt,  by 
MeWhior  Oherardini.  In  the  ncit  is 
a  picture  by  Fiammet^Uao.  These 
altWB  were  erected  in  the  time  of 
the  Borromeoa. 

According  to  the  strict  Amhrosian 
rule,  tbero  ought,  as  in  llie  Greek 
Church,  to  be  only  one  altar  in  tJie 
cathedra],  and  tbe  Duonio  was  planned 
accordingly.  Other  altars  have  been 
introduced,  but  there  are  fewer  than 
is  usual  in  Homan  Catholic  csthedndB  ; 
and  the  chapels  are  much  less  pro- 
minent than  in  similar  buildingE. 

In  the  S.  transept  ia  the  tomb  of  Qio- 
ramri  Oiaeomo  rfe"  Medici,  Marquis  of 
Marignano  (d.  1E55),  and  uncle  of  Sun 
Carlo,  esecuted  in  bronie  by  Xflon 
Leoni,  and  said  by  Tasari  to  have 
been  designed  bj  Miohael  Angela. 
The  principal  statue  of  Medici  ia  not 
unworthj  in  its  general  design  of  the 
great  master  who  is  supposed  to  hare 
sketched  it.  In  the  splendid  window 
near  this  tomb,  proceeding  eastward, 
tbe  armorial  bearings  of  the  duceaned 
introduCTd,  This  Meiiici,  often 
'  il  Meilidino,  nas  Jiof  reinted  to 
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In  tlie  tribune  at  the  end  of  the  S. 
transept  is  the  chapel  of  8an  OiOTanni  I 
Sono.  The  pilaatere  of  the  arch  and 
its  arohiTolt  are  oorered  with  eicecd- 
iogly  elaborate  bas-reliefs  by  SiMow- 
Ma,  San  Fetra.  Zarabaila,  Snaeiti, 
Bussola,  and  others.  The  figures  of 
Justice  and  Temperance,  by  Virmara, 
are  good,  but  the  chief  merit  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  tho  exuberance  of  com- 
position and  liigh  finish  of  the  pnups 
and  tablets — of  which  some  are  taken 
from  tho  life  of  San  Giov.  Bono.  The 
statue  of  tho  Ghxardian  Angel  is  by  , 
Bvad,  that  of  8t.  Micluiel  by  Qtoii. 
Milanii.  On  one  side  is  the  entrance  ^ 
to  the  subterranean  way  Jeading  to  \ 
the  archbishop's  palace,  and,  on  tbe 
other,  that  of  tbe  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  roof.  Next  is  tlie  altar  of  the 
Presentation  of  tho  Virgin,  by  Bam- 
hajt  (1510),  who  has  attempted  a 
diflicnlt  representation  of  perspeotiTe 
in  Boulpture. 

Tbe  tomb,  dose  by,  of  Oiovatmi  An- 
drea Vimercaii,  a  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral, hea  two  One  heads  in  bas-relief  by 
Samhaja  (1 537-48). 

The  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Apollonia, 
by  Ercole  JVoDKcciRi,  is  rather  itfjured. 
The  statuoB  of  San  Satiro,  by  Cae- 
eialari,  and  St.  Ambrose,  b;  Qaetano 
Monti,  were  pkcod  here  in  1842. 
Tho  elaborate  Ootliic  doorway,  com- 
posed of  foliage  intermixed  with  ima- 
gery, on  the  rt.  lund,  is  tbe  entrance 
to  the  southern  sacristy.  Then  comes 
a  sitting  statuD  of  Pope  Martin  V.  by 
JacopiiM  di  Tradaie,  erected  by  Fi- 
lippo  Maria  Tisconti,  to  commemorate 
the  consecration  of  the  high  altar  by 
that  pontiSl  The  much  celebrated 
statue  of  St.  Bartholomew,  formerly  on 
the  outside  of  the  cathedral,  and 
TBunted  above  its  deserts,  has  been 
lately  remoyod  into  the  S.  transept. 
Tlie  inscription," -Won  me Praxitelei,ied 
Marcus finxil  Agrafes,"  a  adopted  from 
an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Caracciolo,  ^- 
TemorofMi^flo(,a.\&^'),Sla^J^^l"Ba■(»r  , 
baja,  is  BtrikVng  ia  \^.9  ^enetii  *ifi«ii>j. 
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On  the  wall  beneath  the  great  E. 
window  is  a  tablet  of  marble,  with  a 
monogram  of  high  antiquity,  called  the 
^^Chrismon  Sancti  Ambrosii"  and  which 
contains  the  A  and  H,  together  with  other 
symbols.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a 
Gnostic  monument.  Near  this,  en- 
graved on  a  marble  tablet,  is  a  long  list 
of  relics  of  saints,  fingers,  toes,  teeth, 
&c.,  possessed  by  this  church. 

North  side. — The  tomb  of  Ottone 
Visconti,  Archbishop  and  Signore  of 
Milan  (d.  1295),  is  earlier  than  the 
foundation  of  the  present  building.  It 
is  striking  from  its  singularity  of 
form  and  colour,   being  of  bright  red 


Verona  marble.     He  left  his  moveable  ^arocciOy  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir 


goods  and  chattels  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  who  erected  this  mausoleum. 
The  same  tomb,  by  a  singular  economy, 
serves  as  the  memorial  of  Archbishop 
Giovanni  Visconti  (d.  1354),  who  also 
imited  in  his  person  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Milan. 

Immediately  above  this  tomb  is  the 
sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1559- 
1565),  the  brother  of  the  Marquis  of 
Marignano,  and  uncle  of  San  Carlo. 
It  is  by  Angela  de  ManiSy  a  Sicihan 
(1560).  The  semi -Gothic  bracket 
which  supports  it,  by  Brambilla,  is  fiill 
of  elegant  fancy  in  the  groups  which 
compose  it.  An  inscription,  recently 
found  under  a  house  near  the  Cathedral, 
stating  that  it  was  erected  in  1386,  has 
been  placed  on  the  wall  near  Ottone 
Visconti' s  tomb. 

Many  defaced  armorial  bearings  are 
seen  in  this  and  other  churches  of 
Milan ;  this  was  done  during  the  three 
years'  republic,  by  the  Milanese  them- 
selves, and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
by  the  French. 

The  circuit  wall  of  the  choir,  towards 
the  aisles,  is  covered  with  bas-rehefs, 
representing  the  history  of  the  Virgin. 
The  subjects  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  angels,  whose  attitudes  are 
finely  varied. 

Entering  the  N.  transept  we  come  to 
the  altar  of  San  Praxedes,  with  a  bas- 
rehef  by  Maro^  Antonio  Prestinari, 

The  Annunciation  is  a  copy  of  that  of 
^^/K?  at  Florence,    The  chapel  of  the 


Holy  Sacrament,  at  the  end  of  the  N. 
transept,  called  delV  albero,  from  the 
splendid  bronze  candelabrum  which 
stands  before  it,  the  gift  in  1562  of 
Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio,  archpriest 
of  the  cathedral,  contains  some  fine  bas- 
reliefs,  and  a  statue  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Buzzi.  In  front  of  this  altar  are  the 
slab  tombs  of  the  Cardinal  Federigo 
Borromeo,  the  nephew  of  S.  Carlo, 
of  Card.  Caietani,  and  of  two  arch- 
bishops of  the  Visconti  family.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  the  Gothic 
altar  is  delicately  executed.  In  the 
altars  which  come  next,  the  picture  of  St. 
Ambrose  absolving  Theodosius  is  by  F. 


gin  is  by  F.  Zucchero.  Then  follows  a 
crucifix  which  was  carried  about  the 
city,  before  St.  Carlo,  during  the  time 
of  the  plague.  Two  modern  statues, 
St.  Martha,  by  Cacciatorey  and  St. 
Magdalen,  by  Montis  have  been  placed 
in  front  of  it.  The  next  space  con- 
tains an  altar-tomb,  erected  in  1480, 
and  restored  in  1832;  it  has  a  bas- 
relief  by  Marchesi.  The  Baptistery, 
— a  small  square  temple  supported  by 
four  columns  of  macchia-vecchia  marble 
— is  by  Pellegrini.  It  contains  an 
ancient  lahrum,  used  as  a  font,  from 
a  bath  of  the  lower  Empire,  the 
Ambrosian  ritual  requiring  baptism  by 
immersion.  Behind  the  Baptistery,  in 
the  N.  wall,  are  eight  statues  of  saints, 
with  a  circular  bas-rehef  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child.  The  saints,  in  Verona  mar- 
ble, are  of  an  early  mediseval  date. 

The  choir  was  designed  by  Pelle- 
grini. The  richly  carved  stalls  of  wal- 
nut-wood, with  bas-reliefe,  represent  the 
history  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Am- 
brose. The  organ-cases  are  rich  with 
gilded  carving  and  paintings  of  Fi- 
gini,  Camillo  Procacdnif  and  Gitiseppe 
Meda. 

On  the  high  altar  is  a  magnificent 
tabernacle  of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with 
figures  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  work  of  the  Solaris  and 
the  gift  of  Pius  IV.  A  Gothic  candela- 
brum of  wood  covered  with  metal  hangs 
from  the  roof  of  the  choir,  to  carry  the 
paschal  candle.    ^exva^A^v  tlve  choir  is 
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the  Buliteimneei)  ehureh,  in  wliicli  ser-  ,  bullet  Btniek  San  Carlo  on  tlm  bnck, 
vice  is  cclEbrated  during  Uio  wuitur  I  but  did  not  peuutrate  his  eilkim  and 
BOaaon,  aa  beiiig  wanner  fiian  the  Tast  embroidered  uopo,  and  dropped  harm- 
one  abore.  This  lower  church  is  leea  on  the  ground;  and  Vac  failure 
from  the  designs  of  PeMB^Hw.  Prom  j  of  the  ftttempt  was  ooiiBiilered  as  an 
it  is  tlie  entrance  into  the  chapel  of  interposition  of  Proiideni:e.  Sun  Carlo 
St.  Carlo,  rebuUt  in  ISIT,  &om  Uie  de-  continued  in  prayer,  while  all  around 
signs  of  Peitagalli,  in  the  form  of  a  him  were  in  coiistraroatiou.  The  aaias- 
l^gthened  octagon.  This  subterranean  '  sin  eairaped  for  a  time,  but  was  ulti- 
(<hapel  is  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  j  matelj  executed,  though  San  Cario 
pavBment  of  the  church,  above,  but  not  endeavoured  to  save  hun. — Tlie  great 
fufficicntlj  to  allow  of  the  objects  in  it  translation  of  relics  effected  by  liiin. 
being  seen  without  the  aid  of  tapere,  — The  death  of  San  Carlo.  He  died 
The  walla  are  Dovered  with  8  oval  4th  November,  1584,  aged  46  years, 
bas-reliefs,  in  silrer  gilt,  rHpreseuting  his  life  having  been  unqueationabl; 
the  principal   events    of  the    life  of  shortened  by  Ms  austerities. — His  re- 

the  saint,  viz The   Birth  of   San   oeption  into  Parndise.      Tliese  tablets 

Carlo ;  hjB  presiding  at  the  Provin-  are  aurrounded  bj  bnciAiI  omiunents. 
tial  CouaoE  of  MJan  (1605),  in  Thus  {e.  g.)  round  a  tablet  given  fay 
■which  canons  were  enacted  virtually  the  money-chaugcra  are  cornucopias 
proteating  againet  some  of  the  worst  pouring  out  money,  the  coins  being 
abuses  of  the  Soman  CUureh;  San  real  golden  (lorins,  pistoles,  duoats,  &e., 
Carlo'a  diattibnlion  to  the  poor  of  fastened  together  Dj  vtra,  or  acme 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  prinoi-  [  similar  contrivance.  Jewels,  crosses, 
paJitj  of  Oris.  He  had  a  life-intereat ;  rings,  and  otber  votive  gilta  are  hung 
in  tliis  domiun,  which  he  aold  for 'around;  some  are  very  recent. 
40,000  crowns  ]  and  he  ordered  Ida  \  Tlie  body  of  the  saint  is  deposited  In 
almoner  to  diatribu1«  it  amongst  the '  a  gorgooua  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded 

;oor  and  the  hospitals  of  his  diocese,   silver,  the  giftof  Philip  IT.  of  Spain.  The 
Tie   almoner  made  out   a  list  of  the    front  can  be  lowered,  and  displays  the 
items,  bow  the  donations  were  to  be   corpse  dressedinfiill  pontificals,  reposing 
bestowed,    which,     wheu     added    up,    in  an  inner  shrine,  or  colEn,  and  seen 
amonnted   to   42,000    orowiis.      But   through  panes  of  root  crjataL    These 
when  he  found  out  the  mistnlce,  he   panes  arc  so  large  oa  to  eicito  soioe 
began  to  revise  the  figures.      "  Nay,"  \  doabt  whether  they  are  not  of  very  fine 
snid    San  CarlOj    "  let  It  remain  for  |  glass,  and  whether  the  manufacturers 
their   benefit;"    and   the  whole  waa   of  Murano  may  not   have  furnished 
distributed  in   one  day. — San  Carlo's  j  the  material  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  dur-    duetion    of     nature.       The     skill     of 
ing   the   groat    plague. — Tlie   attempt    modem  embalmers  has  not  been  able 
made  to  assassinate  hhn.     San  Carlo   to  presm^e  the  body  frnm  decay.     The 
had  laboured    to    introduce    salutary    brown    and    ahrirelled    flesh    of    the 
reforms  into  the  order  of  SumUiaii,   mouldering  conntenanoe    scarcely   co- 
whoee  soandatouB  mode  of  living  had    vera  the  bone  ;  the  head  is  all  but  a 
given  great  oiTenoe.    Some  membera  of  stull,  and  the  face,  alone  uncovered, 
the  order  conspired  to   murder  him    offers  a  touching  aspect    amidst  the    j 
A  priest  named  Farina  was   hired  to  j  splendid  robes  anil  omameots  in  wliieh    ^ 
execute  the  deed.     Ue  gained  sccesa  to   the    figure   is  shrouded.      Upon  the     | 
his  private  chapel,  and,  as  San  Carlo ,  sBTGOphagua,  ami  oil  around,   worted 
was  kneeling   before   the  nltar,   fired  I  upon   the  rich  aaras,  ii   repeated  in     | 
nt  him  point  blank  with  an  arquehnse.    golden    letters    San   Carlo's    b,v<nu\iA    \ 
At  this    moment  they   were   aiziging   motto,  "  Hamilitm"  "«^m!3n.Vro^\l^«(Mlc 
the  versft    "Let  not  jour  ieart   bo  ,  hia  time  hai  beeoVuvrwa  ^5:3  Ot^^.iOT^ 
cmabled,  neither  be  je  atoid."    Xha    meo  fimiil?.   'niB  iaVwicre  ol 'Cn.«  *wfi8 
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may  be  seen  on  paying  5  lire  to  the 
sacrifitano  in  attendance. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  saint 
(Nov.  4)  large  pictures  are  suspended 
between  the  pillars  of  the  transepts  and 
nave,  representing  the  events  of  his  life 
and  the  miracles  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  performed. 

The  principal  or  southern  sacristy 
contains  some  objects  of  interest,  the 
remains  of  a  much  larger  collection. 
Amongst  those  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following : — l%e  iEvan- 
gelisterivm^  the  cover  richly  worked 
in  enamel,  and  containing  a  MS.  copy 
of  th^  Gospels,  from  which  the  arch- 
bishop reads  portions  on  certain  great 
festivals.  It  was  given  to  the  Duomo 
by  Archbishop  Aribert,  1018,  but  is 
probably  of  much  older  date  than  his 
time,  the  workmanship  of  the  enamel 
appearing  to  be  of  the  Carlovingian  era. 

A  small  vessel  of  ivory,  ornamented 
with  whole-length  figures,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  the  Evangelists,  is 
placed  beneath  Lombard  arches.  It 
was  given  to  the  church  by  Archbishop 
Godfrey,  by  whom  it  was  used  .at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emp.  Otho  II.,  a.d. 
978. 

Two  dvptychs  of  the  Lower  Empire,  of 
good  workmanship,  representing  events 
in  the  history  of  our  Lord ;  Greek  in- 
scriptions, not  oil  correct  in  their  ortho- 
graphy, and  one  almost  inexplicable. 

Full-length  statues  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  Scm  Carlo  on  silver.  The  first 
was  given  by  the  city  in  1698,  and 
was  the  work  of  Scarpoletti,  and 
twenty  other  goldsmiths.  There  are 
small  statues  of  gold  in  the  pastoral 
ptaff,  and  events  in  the  history  of  the 
saint  are  delineated  on  his  chasuble. 
The  statue  of  San  Carlo  was  given 
by  the  goldsmiths  in  1610. 

Several  busts  of  the  same  material 
and  character. 

A  mitre,  said  to  have  been  worn 
by  San  Carlo  during  the  pestilence. 
It  is  embroidered  with  the  brightest 
feathers,  and  was  probably  brought 
from  some  of  the  Spanish  American 
con  rents. 
Where  ^re  also  some  splendid  speci- 


mens of  modem  jewellery,  particularly 
a  Poo?,  by  Caradosso^  the  gift  of 
Pius  IV.  It  contains  many  figures ; 
the  principal  group  represents  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross;  the  figures 
are  worked  with  the  .utmost  delicacy. 
Amhrogio  jP(>^a,nicknamed  Carctdosso, 
was  a  Milanese,  the  contemporary  of 
CelUni,  and  earned  the  deserved  praise 
of  the  jealous  Tuscan.  He  was  also 
a  die-sinker,  in  which  art  he  excelled, 
and  an  architect.  Foppa  was  not 
handsome :  and  a  Spanish  grandee 
having  in  contempt  called  him  "  Cara 
d'osso,"  or  Bear's  face,  he  very  inno- 
cently adopted  the  name,  without  un- 
derstanding it,  perhaps  thinking  it  a 
compliment. 

The  Ambrosian  rite  is  almost  the 
only  national  liturgy  ip  the  West 
which  has  been  spared  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  it  is  probably  much  older 
than  the  Roman  Liturgy.  The  Bito  or 
Oulto  Ambrogiano  is  in  use  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  archbishopric 
of  Milan.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  Roman  service 
in  its  place,  but  they  have  been  foiled 
by  the  attachment  of  the  clergy  and 
people  to  their  ancient  rite ;  and  even 
in  the  present  age  "  not  Ambrogiani  " 
is  an  expression  employed  with  a  cer- 
tain warmth  of  national  feeling.  Tlie 
service  is  longer  than  the  Roman. 
The  Scriptures  are  not  read  from  the 
Vulgate,  but  from  the  ancient  version 
called  the  Italica,  which  preceded  that 
made  by  St.  Jerome.  No  musical  in- 
strument is  permitted  except  the  organ ; 
the  melodies  of  modem  music  are  rarely 
introduced,  and  the  monotonous  chant 
maintains  its  supremacy.  There  are 
many  minor  diiferences  in  the  ceremo- 
nies which  we  anxiously  retained,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  shape  of  the  centers 
or  turtboH. 

A  species  of  tunnel  connects  the 
Duomo  with  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace, 
Annexed  to  it  is  a  workshop  belonging 
to  the  fabric,  in  which  is  the  model,  or 
rather  the  wreck  of  the  model,  of  one 
of  the  plans  for  completing  the  front  of 
the  Duomo.  It  ia  eo  large  that  a  man 
can*  staad  ui^  m  Vi  •,  "W^.  VX.  *"»  «a.^i 
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haA  a  noble  portal  nf  Qothio  nrches, 
not  unlike  Pet-erboraiigli,  and  much 
more    appropriate    tlinn    tlie    profient 

TherB  are  many  cliurchea  beflides 
tliB  catliedral  deaerring  notioe.  Several 
of  them  are  interesting  bora  their 
antiquitji  from  their  conneiion  with 
even  1«  recorded  in  history;  or  for  the 
works  of  art  which  the^GOntaiD.  Some 
of  tliem  bate  lost  their  interest,  how- 
OTBF,  bj  being  modemiied,  partimlni^y 
the  interioTB;  and  thia  seem*  to  have 
buen  doDe  uhieS;  about  the  time  of 
3(.    CsrlOj    and    during    the    Spanish 

SanC  A^mgio.  This  basilica  was 
fpimdad  bj  8t.  Ambrose,  when  Bishop 
of  Milan,  and  dedicate  b;  him,  June 
19th,  3H7,  to  the  Martyrs  SS.  Oerva- 
lint  and  Frotatiwl,  whose  bones  he 
rcmoted  lo  this  chureb.  Poateritj 
IiM  transferred  the  dedication  to  the 
founder.  This  structure  exhibits  maiij 
of  those  arrangements  which  were 
adopted  in  the  early  apes  qf  the  Church. 
Ill  front  is  tlie  atrium,  beyond  whose 
preciuGts  the  ealechumena  were  not  to 
pass.  Aa  it  now  Btaiid/i,  it  waa  built 
by  Arohlrishop  Anspertus  (about  S88- 
881),  as  appears  from  hia  epitaph  in 
the  choir.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most 
anciont  mediffral  aVuoture  in  Milan. 
When  rapaired  in  1631  by  the  archi- 
tect SieMiii,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Fb- 
derigo  Borromeo,  an  operation  rendered 
iiidispeDAabliT  by  its  impending  ruin, 
all  its  features  wore  preserved  without 
alteration. 

The  square  court  in  front  is  acknow- 
led«d  to  date  from  the  9th  century, 
nnd  the  ehurcb  exhibits  very  much  of 
the  sama  stylo  of  art.  This  atrium  is 
an  oblong  square  surrounded  by  ar- 
endee,  having  3  arches  at  each  end,  and 
6  on  each  side,  supported  by  pilastem 
witli  half-columns ;  the  acul|iture  on 
the  capitalB  of  which,  Hnimalx  and 
nmio  kDots,  are  good  specimens  of 
early  Christian  art.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  details  of  the  design,  or  in  tlio 
emKul-iojij  lo  denauid  admiTation  j  and 


yet  it  is  beautifnl,  from  the  mere  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  of  the  general  dis- 

The  architecture  of  Sant'  Ambrogio 
may  be  called  Lombard  (i.  e,  with  cir- 
cular arches),  that  style  which  it  has 
beeu  of  laf«  years  the  fashion  to 
call  Komanetque,  but  singularly  rude. 
The  five  arches  of  the  front  are  very 
oharaoteriatio  ;  those  above  enclosing  a 
gallery  which  stands  over  tbe  perigtyle. 
PragroentB  of  frescoes  still  reipiain  on 
the  nails  of  the  atrium,  round  which  are 
arranged  slab  tombs,  urns,  altars,  vo- 
tire  and  sepulchral  ■inscriptiona,  found 
in  1813,  when  the-pavement  <* thl^  Ba- 
silica was  taken  up  and  repaired.  Some 
of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkable  from 
the  corruption  of  the  Latin,  eihibiting, 
perhaps,  specimens  of  the  colloquial 
dialect.  Two  small  panels, — one  at 
tbe  top  of  each  of  the  folding  doors, — - 
are  shown  as  part  of  the  gates  which. 
St.  Ambrose  closed  against  the  Emperor 
Theododua  after  his  mcrcilceB  slaughter 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica. 
These  rchca  are  of  cypress-wood,  and, 
tlioiigh  not  decayed,  fear  the  marks  of 
citrenie  age.  The  doors,  scarcely  Tisiblo 
through  a  close  grating,  are  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  3mptupe  histories. 
The  generid  costume  and  traatEment  of 
many  of  the  figures  is  that  of  the  Lowel" 
Empire ;  they  were  executed  most  pro- 
bably in  the  9th  century,  and  were  re- 
stored in  1750,  when  the  two  bronee 
masks  were  added.  As  for  the  remark- 
able event  to  which  the  tradition  refers, 
it  took  place  at  the  eato  of  the  Basilica 
Portiana,  now  the  ch.  of  San  Vittore  al 

With  respect  to  the  architecture  of 
the  interior,  it  waa,  like  the  atrium, 
Lombard ;  but  in  the  13th  century 
pointed  arches  were  built  up  under  the 
(ircular  ones  which  support  the  roof, 
in  order  to  strengthen  tfiem. 

The  inside  of  the  church  was  origin- 
allj   divided  on  the  plan  into  equarff     | 
portions,    each    division    having    two     | 
Belli i circularly  aroliod  openijVM  cm.  sprite    ^ 
side  below, and  two  aliioieWiVBft  ?!'^'^'^ 

arches,  gro'imngB  \iei;n^  ^.^isi.  «o,  S] 
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roof.  The  first  two  squares  remain 
nearly  in  the  original  state,  but  the  third 
has  double  pointed  groins  springing 
from  a  lower  point;  the  strong  ribs 
which  separate  the  squares  unite  like- 
wise in  a  point  so  as  to  form  a  pointed 
arch.  The  fourth  square  is  covered  by 
the  lantern,  which  is  probably  an  addi- 
tion of  the  13th  century.  There  is  no 
transept.  The  parallel  walls  of  the  build- 
ing continue  a  little  beyond  the  lantern, 
and  terminate  in  the  ancient  tribune, 
between  which  and  the  nave  is  seen 
the  Baldachino  over  the  high  altar, 
supported  by  4x}okimns  of  porphyry. 
Beneath  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  St. 
Ambrose  and  of  Saints  Gervasius  and 
Protasius.  But  the  great  curiosity  of 
the  Basilica  is  the  splendid  feuding  of  the 
altar,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  goldsmith's  art  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  was  presented 
by  Archbishop  Angilbertus  II.  (about 
835),  and  its  interest  is  increased  by 
tlie  preservation  of  the  name  of  the 
artist  "  Volvinius,"  who  describes  him- 
self as  "  Magister  Faber,"  or  Master 
Smith,  just  as  the  famous  "  Wieland  " 
is  styled  Meister  Schmied  in  the  Nie- 
belungen  lay.  His  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  of  Teutonic  race — a 
circumstance  which  has  excited  much 
controversy  amongst  the  modem  Ita- 
lian antiquaries.  The  front  of  the 
altar  is  of  plates  of  gold;  the  back 
and  sides  are  of  silver,  all  richly 
enamelled  and  set  with  precious  stones : 
the  latter  are  all  rough,  at  least  not 
polished  according  to  our  present 
mode.  The  golden  fi^nt  is  in  three 
great  compartments,  each  containing 
smaller  tablets ;  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment are  eight,  containing  our  Lord, 
the  emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  two 
lateral  compartments  contain  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
The  Transfiguration  is  represented  ac- 
cording to  the  type  followed,  without 
any  variation,  in  all  the  early  Greek 
and  in  most  of  the  Latin  delineations 
of  that  miracle.  The  sides  and  the 
hack  of  the  altar,  though  less  valuable 
40  materml,  are  perhaps  more  beautiful 


than  the  front,  from  the  greater  variety 
of  colour  which  they  exhibit.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  them  are  the  following 
(we  add  the  descriptions,  because  the  in- 
scriptions are  not  easily  read,  and  the 
Custode  explains  them  ad  libitum)  : — 

l.-hand  side.  Eight  angels  bearing 
vials ;  four  whole-length  figures,  not 
appropriated ;  and  four  medallions, 
representing  SS.  Ambrose,  Simplicia- 
nus,  Gervasius,  and  Protasius. 

rt.-hand  side.  The  four  archangels, 
Michael,  Gtibriel,  Baphael,  and  Uriel. 
Four  angels  with  vials,  and  four  saints, 
SS.  Martin,  Matemus,  Nabor,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  with  St.  Felix,  at 
Milan,  a.d.  304,  and  St.  Nazarius. 

But  the  back  is  the  most  interesting 
part,  for  here  are  represented  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  life  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  here  the  artist  has  left  his  por- 
traiture. Like  the  front,  it  consists  of 
three  grand  compartments  divided  into 
smaller  tablets.  These  are  separated 
by  enamelled  borders.  Centre :  The 
archangels  Michael  and  Gubriel.  St. 
Ambrose  bestowing  his  blessing  upon 
the  Archbishop  Angilbert ;  and,  in  the 
pendant,  he  is  also  blessing  the  master 
smith  Wolvinus.  Lateral  tablets.  The 
history  begins  with  the  lowest  tablet  at 
the  1.  comer,  and  thus  we  shall  ac- 
cordingly describe  them,  proceeding 
upwards.  (1.)  The  bees  swarming 
around  the  sleepifig  child.  St.  Am- 
brose, bom  A.D.  3&,  was  the  son  of 
the  prefect  of  the  Gkiuls.  The  legend 
tells  us  that  the  swarm  thus  flew  about 
the  infant's  cradle,  whilst  he  was  lying 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  father's 
palace  at  Aries.  This  was  considered 
a  presage  of  future  eloquence.  Nearly 
the  same  story  is  told  of  St.  Domi- 
nick,  and  of  Pindar.  (2.)  Ambrose 
proceeds  to  take  the  command  of  the 
eastern  and  Ligurian  provinces  of 
Italy.  (3.)  St.  Ambrose,  having  been 
chosen  Archbishop  of  Milan  by  accla- 
mation (a.d.  375),  attempts  to  escaj^e 
his  promotion  by  flight.  (4.)  His  bap- 
tism, which  did  not  take  place  until 
after  he  was  nominated  by  the  people 
I  to  the  archbiskopric.  (5.)  Ambrose  is 
1  ordained  \)ifi\io^.     ^^,  1  ^  ^^^^jSiaX  ^w- 
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gend,  of  which  the  futility  hns  been 
pointed  out  by  Bsroniua.  (8.)  St. 
Ambrose  preaching,  but  prompled  bj 
angels.  ^.)  Hculs  the  lame.  (10.) 
He  i8  Ti9itB4  by  our  Lord.  (11.)  The 
apparition  of  the  angel  calling  St.  Eo- 
norat  Bisbop  of  YerceUi  to  admiiiister 
the  Tiaticmn  to  St.  AmbroBe,  then  on 
luB  deathbed.  (12.)  His  death;  angels 
reaoiving  hi»  souL  Thia  monument  is 
important  aa  an  autlientic  record  of 
ectleaiustical  cosCuniB.  It  narrowly 
eicaped  being  aeixed  and  melted  down 
by  the  revolutionary  (MmmisBionere  in 
1797.  'Except  upon  high  rcativoLi,  it  is 
covered  up,  but  it  is  abown  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  feu  of  about  5  frs.  to  the 


Near  the  end  of  tiie  singing  gallery, 
luwarda  the  altar,  is  a  half-lengtii 
figure  in  bBS-reliaf,  with  sliaven  head 
mid  uhin,  long  pallium,  and  punti&iil 
pnrment*,  the  right  hand  being  raised 
in  tliB  act  of  giving  benediction,  tile 
left  holding  wi  open  book  on  which  is 
written  Sanctus  Anibruaius.  It  is  an 
ancient  repreaeutatiou  of  the  saint. 

In  the  nava  of  the  ehiirch,  placed 
upon  a  granite  pillar,  ia  a  serpent  of 
bronie,  the  subject  of  etrunge  tradi- 
tions.  It  is  smd  to  be  the  brazen 
ol 

ion  of 

that  type),  and  as  such  vias  Kiven,  in 
1001,  to  the  Arehbiahop  Arnuiphne  by 
tliu  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
probably  an  Alexandrian  tahr^mou  of 
the  Srd  or  4th  century. 

The  pulpit  is  a  curious  structure, 
standing  upon  eight  arches.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuQt  in  1201 ;  but 
most  of  the  omamenta  are  ao  evidently 
of  the  earliest  Lombard  period,  that  it 
caii  only  have  been  repaired.  A  re- 
markable bas-relief,  repreaenting  the 
Agape,  or  love-fiaet,  ahould  be  pac^ 
ticularly  noticed.  The  bronie  eagle  for 
supporting  the  book  in  of  the  workman- 
ship of  the  lower  empire.  Beneath  it  is 
n  Sne  early  Christian  snreophngue  in 
the  higliesi  state  of  prp.wrvofion.  It  ia 
ixiUed  the  tomb  of  8iiRi:ho ;  but  this 


Ls  an  antiqnnrian  whim,  flLcre  not 
being  tlie  alightoBt  fomnlation  for  tlie 
opinion. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  choir  are 
two  slabs  with  inscriptions,  the  oue 
covering  the  tomb  of  Arohbiahop  An- 
apertua,  the  otlier  of  the  Emperor 
Louie  II.,  who  died  S75. 

The  tribune,  or  eaatern  termination, 
is  the  most  unaltered  portion  of  tlio 
edifice.  The  vaidljng  ia  covered  with 
mosaic  ujion  a  gold  ground — a  splendid 
apecimen  of  the  Byzantine  etyle,  and 
the  Brat  wliich  the  travoller  seea  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  It  represents  the 
Saviour,  and  8S.  Frotaaiua,  Oiirtaaiiis, 
Satirus,  Morcellina,  Candidn,  and  the 
two  cities  of  Milan  and  Tours,  in 
allusion  to  the  legend  of  St.  Ambrose 
being  present  at  the  death  of  St. 
Martin  withoxit  leaving  Miian.  The 
,  inseriptions  are  partly  in  Greek,  el- 
}ii  tilting  in  its  spelling  the  present 
Romaic  pronunciation,  and  p«*ly  in 
Lslin.  A  monogram,  eonjetturally  de- 
ciphered, probably  contains  the  name 
of  the  donor  and  the  dedication  of  the 
WOrki  and  in  the  hieroglyphics,  con- 
tained within  a  square  cM^ouche,  the 
erudite  may  discover  the  namoa  of  the 
Abbot  Gaudentius,  the  Archbishop 
Angelbert,  and  the  Emperor  Louis  11. 
But  whether  the  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  the  character  of  the  work 
ia  certainly  not  later  then  the  9th  cen- 
tu^,  and  probably  of  an  earlier  period. 

In  the  centre  of  the  tribune  is  a 
very  curious  marble  chair  or  throne, 
called  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  an 
ancient  form,  decorated  with  Uons  at 
the  anns,  and  a  simple  scrollwork.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  primitive  throne  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Milan,  on  whioh.  they 
sat,  acuording  to    " 


. practico 

of  the  Chrach,  in  the  midst  of  the  . 
13  aufflivgana  of  the  provinte,  o?  whom  . 
the  moat  northern  waa  the  B«*op  of 
Cbur  or  Ooire,  and  the  roost  southom, 
of  Genoa.  The  obaira  of  the  bishops 
remained  uutil  the  16th  cantmy,  when 
they  were  replaced  by  wood  stalls  for 
the  canons,  carved  ia  »  -luii.  'S\isaa^ 

loss  ot  autuiue  buq'ji\-us&-^  .  "^N^ssso.'SI 
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traveller  reaches  Torcello  (see  p.  382) 
he  will  find  the  ancient  arrangement 
still  unaltered.  The  brick  campanile 
is  probably  of  the  13th  century. 

The  chapel  of  San  Satiro  contains  by 
far  the  most  interesting  mosaics  in  this 
church.  This  chapel  was,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Ambrose,  the  basilica  of  Fausta,  but 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  "  St. 
Vittore  in  cielo  d'  oro,"  from  the 
mosaic  on  the  ceiling.  It  originally 
stood  separated  from  the  edifice  of  St. 
Ambrogio  by  a  narrow  streetjj  but  was 
united  when  the  basilica  was  rebuilt. 
The  mosaics  represent  in  full-length 
figures  Ambrose,  Protasius,  Gerva- 
sius,  Felix,  Matemus,  and  Nabor: 
none  are  designated  as  saints,  or 
crowned  with  the  nimbus :  in  the  centre 
is  a  medallion,  supposed  to  represent 
St.  Victor.  The  probability  is,  that 
they  were  executed  not  long  after  the 
age  of  St.  Ambrose  himself,  perhaps  in 
the  5tlL  century.  The  nimbi  and  letters 
which  are  seen  are  a  clumsy  addition 
of  a  later  period.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  a  good  fresco  of  our  Saviour 
between  Angels  by  Borgognone,  and  in 
a  chapel  close  by  a  Gloria  by  G.  Tie- 
polo, 

The  church  contains  several  good 
paintings  :  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  a 
Holy  Family  by  Luiniy  seen  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  bad  light ;  in  the  2nd,  now 
forming  an  entrance,  frescoes  of  the 
Maries  weeping  over  the  dead  Saviour, 
by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  ;  in  the  7th,  St. 
George  destroying  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  the  Saint,  attributed  to 
Luiniy  Laniniy  and  Borgognone ;  the 
vault  and  arches,  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  arabesques,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  Christ  in  the  oratory  out- 
side, in  the  midst  of  angels,  are  probably 
by  the  same  artists.  The  atrium  leading 
to  the  sacristy  has  a  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,  a  feeble  work  by 
Borgognone ;  and  a  Virgin  and  Child 
on  panel,  of  the  very  early  Lombard 
school.  A  modem  chapel  has  a  statue  by 
Marchesi.  If  the  traveller  descends  into 
the  once  curious  crypt,  or  scurolo,  he 
will  find  it  modernised  by  the  munifi- 
eence  of  Cardinal  Borromeo.    The  roof 


is  supported  by  26  modern  pillars  of  red 
and  white  marble.  There  is  some  fine 
church  plate  in  the  sacristy,  especially  an 
ostensoriumyinthe  form  of  the  handRome 
campanile  of  the  church  of  S.  Gottardo, 
given  by  Azzo  Visconti.  In  the  archives 
of  the  chapter  are  several  diplomas  of 
the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  a  missal, 
with  fine  miniatures,  of  1398,  a  gift  of 
Gian'  Galeazzo.  The  archives  of  San 
Ambrogio  were  removed  to  the  General 
Becord  Office,  and  its  library  to  Br^ra, 
in  1799. 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  Sant'  Am- 
brogio, now  used  as  a  military  hospital, 
was  built  about  1495  by  Bra^mante, 
and  retains  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  The  splendid  cloister  has 
been  destroyed.  The  refectory  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  interior  in  the  deco- 
rated Italian  style :  it  iB  painted  in 
fresco  by  CaUsto  da  Lodi,  1545.  This 
sumptuous  hall  is  used  as  a  ward  for 
patients  affected  with  loathsome  dis- 
eases ;  and  whilst  this  occupation  of  the 
chamber  prevents  its  being  examined 
with  any  degree  of  pleasure,  the  exha- 
lations have  greatly  altered  the  colours 
of  the  paintings. 

Just  without  the  precinct  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio  stands  a  solitary  shivered 
Corinthian  column,  a  relic  of  Roman 
Milan.  It  has  been  found  by  recent 
excavations  that  this  pillar  did  not 
belong  to  a  building  formerly  standing 
here,  but  had  been  placed  here  singly, 
probably  to,  support  a  statue. 

Ch.  of  S.  Alessandro.  This  church 
belonged  to  the  Bamabites,  by  whom  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1602,  from  a  design  of  one 
of  their  order,  Lorenzo  Binaghi  The 
interior  is  very  rich  in  jwiinting  and  de- 
coration, without  containing  any  work 
deserving  of  being  particularly  noted. 
The  fagade,  with  its  2  bell-towers, 
is  incomplete.  The  Bamabites,  in 
1723,  established  here,  in  emulation 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  college  for  noble  fami- 
lies j  whence  the  neighbouring  street 
acquired  the  name  of  Contrada  dei 
Nobili. 

Ch.  of  San  Antonio,  built  in  1632, 
from  the  designs  of  F.  Eichini.  It  con- 
tains 7  claaipelB  x\i5tk^7  oTtv«EaKoXfe^^SJJcL 
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marbles  and  pamtinga.  The  vault  of 
the  nave  m  paiuted  id  freaoo,  bj  Car- 
lo*e  ;  the  BubjectB  ndate  to  the  Onioi- 
flxion  and  the  Miraolos  of  tho  Crdas, 
The  choir  ib  pamted  bj  ifoiKalvo  .■  the 
stibjeclA  are  token  ^om  the  history  of 
St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  and  St.  Authouj' 
the  patron  saint.  In  the  Srat  chapel 
oa  the  rt,  hand  the  picture  of  St. 
Andrea  di  Arellino  is  h;  Cerano.  The  \ 
Natiritj,  in  the  Sad  ohapel,  is  bj  B.  i 
Caapi,  and  another  further  on  bj  one 
of  tlie  Caracci,  In  the  principal  chapel 
oil  the  L,  Christ  bearing  \ai  Cross  is 
bj  Palma  Gioeatie.  In  the  ehapel  of 
the  Annunuiatioit  are  various  worliB  of 
8.  C.  Procacciiti, 

San'  Bernardino  del  Moate,  in  the 
PiHEZa  del  Verzaroj  an  octagonal 
church,  with  a  cupola ;  attached  to 
it  is  a  sepulchral  uhapel,  Hntirelj 
walled  with  ekullB  and  bonea  ajimne- 
trioaU/  disposed.    Some  sa;  that  thej' 

by  the  Ariani  iu  the  limu  of  St.  Am- 
brose. ThByarenot,howryar,Oonaidcrod 
as  relics  ;  and  the  eiliibitioD  of  these 
gloomy  tokeoa  of  nmrtahty  is  merely 
iuteuded  to  eioite  devotional  feelings. 
The  oblaliouB  for  massea  are  aaid  to 
Amount  annually  to  between  10,000 
and  15,000  lire. 

San  Carlo  Borromea,  in  the  Corao 
Francesco,  built  by  contrihutiona  miaed 
umougat  the  inhabitanta  of  Uilsn  after 
tho  first  invasion  of  the  cholera,  &om 
the  desians  of  Amati.  Tbe  first  atone 
was  laid  on  the  29th  of  Bee.  1838. 
It  ia  an  extensive  circular  edifice,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  only  second 
iu  size  to  the  Pantheon  at  Kome,  its 
diameter  being  1U5  feet,  its  height 
130  feet,  and  with  the  hmtem  ISO ; 
it  is  consequently  larger  than  either 
the  domea  of  Poasagno  or  0-hinalba. 
Ill  front  is  a  fine  Corinthian  periatyle, 
opening  on  a  aqnare,  aurrouuded  by 
a  portico  of  granite  columna  of  (he 
aame  order.  The  interior  lias  atiE  an 
uii^islied,  bare  look,  DOtwithstanding 
tlie  34  magnificeut  columna  of  red 
Baveuo  granite  which  decorate  it. 
Amongst  the  works  of  art  which  it 
caaiaiaa^    tie    moit    rcjnurtable     are 


Marcheai's  group  of  the  Saviour  and 
Virgin,  called  il  Veuerdi  Santo :  aud 
in  an  opposite  ohapel,  8an  Carlo  ad- 
ministenng  the  Sacrament  to  young 
people,  by  the  same  artist.  The  outer 
appearoQoe  of  the  edifice  ia  poor,  from 
the  disproportion  of  the  immenau  dome 
with  the  low  peristyle  and  oolonnode. 
The  old  cUuroh  of  the  Semi,  which  con- 
'  ■  '  some  good  paintinga,  was  pulled 
j>  make  room  for  the  portico. 
Ce/n,  in  the  Borgo  8an  Colao. 
In  a  field  called  "ad  trea  moros"  St. 
Ambroae,  in  396,  discovered  the  bodies 
of  SS.  Nizarus  and  Celails,  martyrs. 
St.  If  ocarus  he  dug  up  and  deposited  iu 
the  church  of  the  siit'  Apostoh ;  but 
over  that  of  S.  Celsus,  which  was  al- 
lowed to  remaiu  in  ita  original  resting- 
place,  he  built  a  amoll  eh.,  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  roatorod  in  1651.  Thora 
only  now  remains  the  ohoir,  an  anoieut 
painting  in  a  lunette,  and  a  door  wiih 
symbolical  ornamenta  of  the  10th  * 
oontury.  The  square  brieli  oampanilo 
is  a  fine  apecimen  of  thia  class  of 
edificea  of  the  13th  or  14th  ceuty. 
During  the  recent  repairs  several  &ag- 
menta  of  early  Christian  sculpture, 
which  were  dug  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, have  beeo  placed  on  the  walls, 
and  the  front  painted  to  represent  au 
atrium,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  front  oftluEiuli.,  aunilartothat  of  St. 
Amhrogio.  Adjoining  this  is  the  Bneeh. 
of  La  Madonna  di  8.  Celso  (see  p.  179). 

SI.  Eufemia,  iu  the  Corso  di  ijon 
Celso,  with  an  looio  vestibule,  oou- 
taina,  in  the  first  oha^l  on  the  lefl, 
a  picture  by  Marco  d'Oggione.  Tlie 
Death  of  St.  Eufemia  is  asserted  to  bu 
by  TUiait. 

S.  Emtorgio,  eituated  at  the  end  of 
the    Borgo    di    Cittadolia,     near    the 
Porta  Ticmeae.      The  suburb  of  the 
Porta   Ticinese  was    first    aurrouoded 
with  a  wall  by  the  Tisconlia,  and  osUed 
Cittadella,  a  name  which  thus  remains. 
This  church  is   one  of  tho  oldest  m 
MUan,  Wing   been  dedicated  in  the     ' 
Iburth   century,    i.o.   320,  by  Arch-     , 
bishop  Eustorgina,  who  is  said  to  havo 
dejioBited  iti  il  fee  >3<iiwft  ol  'Ctia  ftv««  ' 
Mj^,  ^tefteu\.el  \*i  'torn  ^i^  'die  "^iflf 
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peror  Constantine.  It  is  one  of  the  few  \ 
remains  of  ancient  Milan  which  escaped 
destruction  from  Barbarossa.  After 
many  vicissitudes  it  was  attached 
to  a  Dominican  monastery.  This 
order  established  themselves,  and  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  here,  in 
1218.  At  their  expense  the  church,  or 
rather  aggregation  of  churches,  which 
is  now  called  S.  Eustorgio,  was  reduced 
to  its  present  form  by  Tomaso  Lorn-  \ 
hardino.  The  campanile  was  built  be-  • 
tween  1297  and  1309.  The  church  was  I 
finally  completed  by  F.  Richini.  As  a  i 
repository  of  monuments  it  is  the  most 
interesting  in  Milan.  These  are  pointed  ' 
to  by  Cicognara  as  worthy  of  more  [ 
notice  than  they  generally  receive.  All 
have  suffered  more  or  less  from  Van- 
dalism during  the  early  occupation  of 
the  French,  and  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, The  armorial  bearings  have 
been  completely  defaced,  the  inscrip- 
tions of  titles  of  nobility  and  honour 
chiseled  out.  In  their  pi-esent  state  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  out  to  whom 
the  several  tombs  belong.  In  the  first 
chapel  on  the  rt.  the  'monument  of 
Stefano  Brivio  (ob.  1485)  is  of  very 
delicate  cinquecento  work.  It  is  said 
to  be  from  a  design  of  Bramante.  Over 
the  altar  are  3  paintings  in  compart- 
ments by  Borgognone :  the  subjects 
are  the  Virgin,  the  Infant  Saviour,  St. 
James  and  other  Saints.  Beyond 
the  next  pilaster  is  the  chapel  of  St. 
Dominick,  with  a  marble  monument  to 
Pietro,  a  son  of  Guido  Torelli,  Lord  of 
Guastalla,  of  1416.  The  next  chapel, 
of  the  Rosary,  is  of  1733.  In  the  4th 
chapel,  erected  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  13th  century,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  is  the  tomb  of  Stefano 
Visconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno.  The 
sarcophagus  is  supported  by  eight 
spiral  columns  resting  on  marble  lions, 
with  bas'rehefs  remarkable  for  the 
age.  In  the  5th  chapel  are  the  mauso- 
leimas  of  Uberto  Visconti,  brother,  and 
of  Bonacossa  Borri,  wife  of  Matteo 
Magno.  The  6th  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin^  was  built  by  the  della  Torre 
family.  The  fine  tomb  of  dasparo 
Tisconti  exists,  though  mutilated,  and 


the   bearings    upon   the  shields   have 
been  obliterated    by  the    republicans 
of   1796  ;    but    some    traces    of   the 
insignia  of  the   Order  of  the   Gtffter 
may  yet  be  discerned.     Glasparo  ob- 
tained this  distinction  in  consequence 
of   his    having    been    repeatedly    de- 
spatched to  the  court  of  Edward  III., 
upon  the  negotiations  for  the  matri- 
monial alUances  effected  or  proposed  be- 
tween our  Royal  Family  and  the  Viscon- 
tis  :  he  died  about  1430.   The  opposite 
tomb  of  Agnes,  the  wife  of  G^aapar,  has 
been  also  much  injured.     It  appears  to 
have  been  taken  down  and  the  frag- 
ments rebuilt,  but  not  exactly  in  their 
original  position.     The  costume  of  the 
principal  figure  is  curious :  she  holds 
an  immense  rosary.       In  the   chapel 
on  the   right    of   the    high  altar    is 
an    enormous    sarcophagus,    destitute 
of  sculptures    or   inscriptions,   which 
once    held   the    relics    of    the    three 
kings  of  the  East.    When  we  say  that 
it  has  no   inscription,  we  exclude   a 
modem    one   in   large   gilt  letters, — 
"Sepulchrum  trium  magorum."      At 
the  approach  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
the  citizens  removed  the  relics  from  this 
church,  which  then  stood  without  the 
walls,  to  another,  deemed  more  secure. 
But  in  vain ;  upon  the  fall  of  the  city 
the  reUcs  became  the  trophies  of  the  vic- 
tor, and  Archbishop  Rinaldus,  of  Co- 
logne, carried  them  off  to  his  own  city. 
Opposite   is   a  bas-relief  representing 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Arrival  of  the 
three  Kings,  which,   as  appears  from 
the  chronicles  of  the  monastery,  was 
put  up  in  1347.      It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by   some  of  the 
scholars  of  Balduccio  di  Pisa.    A  pas- 
sage leads  from  the  subterranean  chapel 
under  the  choir  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Pie- 
tro Martire.     It  was  erected  to  him  by 
a  Florentine,  Pigello  de'  Portinari,  in 
1460,  and  in  it  has  been  placed  the  shrine 
or  sepulchre  of  this  saint,  a  work  of 
Balduccio  himself,  which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful    specimen    of   Tuscan 
art.     Cicognara  considers  it  as  a  mas- 
terpiece.     Baldtwcio  was   one  of  the 
artists  invited  by  Azzo  Visconti  for  the 
adornment    oi  \na  ■snft\.To^c?^»     ^Y^^ 
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genenH  plan  is  like  that  of  tlie  shrine 
of  the  CoufeSBor  in  WoBtuiiiiBter 
Abbey ;  a  lower  atory,  a  biise  eup- 
portEd  b;  Eight  beHutiiul  colunma,  and 
the  aepulchre  ftbove.  StatucB,  fill] 
of  simplicity,  stiuui  in  tho  (jothic 
arolies  boiow;  t\w  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  St.  Thomae  and  8t.  Eiistor- 
ipns.  More  int-ereating  to  the  stranger, 
becaofie  more  norel,  are  the  allegoncal 
i-eprGBenfationB  of theVirtuoa.  Beyond 
the  Aip»  such  allegoi' 
not  Ofjcurring  Tery  often  in  the  (]k>thic 
buQdiupa  of  France,  and  atill 
dom  in  England,  but  they  are  amongst 
the  peculiaroharsoteristicaof  the  Pisan 
school  — Charity — Faith, — Forttude. 
— Prndence  repreaented  aa  hayiog  three 
fiu'es  Lontemplatmg  past  present  and 
futim.  ^Hope  looking  upwardB  and 
gmapmg  a  uoeegay  <  f  budding  Qowere, 
— Obedieoce  hoiduig  a  Biblo — Tum- 
peranoe   pouring   forth  water  from  a 

ii_e       Oil  th     t  n  b  abore 
i  the   hfe   and 

Mir 

ra  e  and  date 
U  i^Hter  Johi 
i  n  ulpait   h»ne 

■     1  a  no    T>  1    1339 

maten^  u  white  marble  A  hkeneas 
f  Pigello  IB  preeerved  m  an  ancient 
j  untmg  above  the  door  Ti  e  high 
iltar  was  ereitod  hv  Uberto  Viaujnti 
II  1316  The  mne  ba-  rehefs  were 
a  Ided  bj  Qian  Galeai/o  The  bai- 
barous  rock  work  a  I  UtioiiB  to  repre- 
sent Mount  Calvary  wore  made  in 
1j40      The  silver  busts  on  the  altar 

nntam  rchea  of  aamta  of  the  ordi 
of  ''t  Don  iiiick  On  the  ontaide  of 
the  church  la  a  null  it  f'om  which 
It  19  aaid  that  San  Pietro  Martire 
1  reached  to  the  mult  I  lie  against 
tl  e  Oathan  imd  other  beres  ea  whiiih 
tl  en  abounded  m  Milan  It  is  a 
*pBci4  of  Paul  a  Cross  pulpit  or  hke 
ti  at  at  Magdalen  College  Pra  Pietro 
did  not  however  conlenl:  himself  with 
p  ■eai'hmg  b  it  worked  out  m  praetiue 
(  hat  has  betn  appronnglv  styled  the 
theory  of  pCTWcution.  Me  eiereiscd 
withoij*  men:/  the  oSce  of  iuQuiaitor 
in  the  monasteiy  of  the  Domlnicaus 
formerfy  alUu'Jied  to  tJiia  ohurelij  aiid 


fefl  a  Tictim  quite  as  rauoli  to  the  fears 
as  to  the  reicmge  of  those  who  slew 
him  near  Barlassina,  6th  of  April. 
1262.  The  Church  of  Rome,  in  ad- 
miration of  hia  principles  and  prao- 
tice,  canonised  him  only  13  years  alter 
his  death.  The  adjoining  convent  wM, 
in  1T93,  turned  into  a  barrack.  In 
the  Piassa  opposite  is  a  statue  of  Peter 
MartjT,  on  an  elevated  granite  column. 

S.  Fedf/e,  one  of  the  moat  elt^ant'  ' 
churches  in  Milan,  built  for  the  JeanitB'  , 
by  S.  Carlo,  by  whom  they  were  esta— 
btiabed  here-  It  is  ^om  the  designs 
of  Pellegrini.  The  bas-rehefs  of  tis' 
front  are  by  Oaetano  Monti  of  Satieittut 
and  hia  pupils,  and  have  considerable 
merit.  Since  the  suppreaaion  of  the 
Jeaiiits  (he  adjoining  college  has  been 
converted  into  the  Sepoaitoiy  of  <i« 
J'Hblie  ArohtJiet,  which  contains  manj 
documents  of  great  intereat  on  tU 
medifljvalhiatoty  of  Italy.  Han  Fedele  ' 
may  be  called  the  fiishionable  church, 
of  Milan,  as  the  visitor  will  see  by 
going  there  at  high  maas  on  Simdaya. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Palazzo  was  foundwl  in 

750,  by  Saint  Natalis.  The  facade  wa« 

restored  in  1800,  by  B.  Ferrari.     Th* 

interior  in  1821,  by  Cammica.     It  has 

been    much   modemixed.      The 

frescoes  on  the  coiling    of    the   ohoip 

re  by   8.    Moatalia.       It    also    eon-     i 

ains,   in    the  1st   chapel  on    the   rt., 

.  St.  Jerome,  by   GandBiuao  FWrari, 

.nd,    in   the   3rd  on    the  same    side, 

.  Deposition  and  Eooe  Homo,  by  B. 

Litini,  amongst  the  best  pietures  of  the 

mastei?.  Both.  apeveryfine,andin  good 

laervation  ;  thefe  are  some  lair  frea- 

^a  on  the  nreh  of  this  cbaiiel. 

San  Qiovanni  in  Conoa,  shut  up  and 

lecrated.       The    front    eihibita    a 

■ioua    mixture   of  the   oiroular  and 

pointed  etyles.    Here  were  the  tomb* 

of  the  Viaconti  family.      Tiie  menu- 

'   -i  Bomabo  baa  been  remorej 

Brera  mnseura.     Adjoining  the 
lofty  bell-tower,  long  used  as  a     , 
meteorological  observatory.     To  the  1. 
of  this  ohuroh  ia   what  was  the  Caan' 
Sforza !   and  ou  tt\e  rt.  a teMi*  a^sK^ 
Dei  Cani,  from  tt\B  6.o^»  V^mAv  "li«e3 
labo  Tiacontv'te^t  iti  \\,.  1 
S.  Loreni.o .    li\  \,W  t:,OT»"  iSi  "^  ,T 
5^ I 
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cinese,  close  to  this  church,  stand  the 
Colonne  di  San  Lorenzo^  the  most  con- 
siderable vestige  of  the  architectural 
magnificence  of  Roman  Milan.  These 
columns,  16  in  number,  are  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  Mouldering,  fire-scathed, 
shattered  by  violence,  .these  rehcs  con- 
trast strangely  with  the  bustle  and 
vivacity  of  the  street  in  which  they 
stand.  According  to  the  earUest  Mi- 
lanese historians,  they  are  portions  of 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  built  by  Maxi- 
minian  in  honour  of  his  tutelary  deity. 
Modem  antiquaries  consider  them  as 
portions  of  the  peristyle  of  the  baths  of 
Hercules,  commemorated  by  Ausonius 
in  the  epigram  which  we  have  before 
cited;  and  the  constructions  which 
can  yet  be  traced  in  the  adjoining 
church  seem  to  confirm  this  conclu- 
sion. An  inscription  in  honour 
of  Lucius  Verus,  built  into  a  pier, 
has  evidently  no  concern  with  the 
columns,  and  anoth^,  containing  the 

N. 

following  letters,  A,         P.,  on  what  is 

T,  I.  s. 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  original 
edifice,  does  not  afford  much  explana- 
tion. The  style  has  been  assigned 
to  the  3rd  century.  The  increased 
intercolumniation  of  the  8  columns 
on  the  1.  is  an  irregularity  found  in 
the  nearly  contemporary  palace  at 
Spalatro.  The  ancient  church  of  San 
Lorenzo  fell  down  in  1573.  It  had 
previously  sustained  many  mischances, 
particularly  in  1071,  when  it  was  burnt. 
It  was  by  this  fire  that  the  columns 
were  so  much  damaged.  Pellegrini, 
the  builder  of  the  Escurial,  a  good 
painter  as  well  as  an  architect,  was  em- 
ployed by  San  Carlo  Borromeo  to  give 
the  designs  for  the  new  structure,  but 
they  were  partly  altered  by  Martino 
Bassi.  The  interior  was  rebuilt  upon 
the  plan  of  San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna, 
and  has  8  sides,  4  being  filled  by  lofty 
arches  enclosing  recesses.  The  arches 
which  fill  the  intervals  are  smaller ;  2 
orders  are  employed,  the  lower  is 
Doric,  the  higher  Ionic.  The  arches 
sr0  surmount  by  a  Doric  cornice, 
t^Iu'eli  serves  as  the  impost  to  the  cu- 


pola, a  regular  octagon,  having  a  win- 
dow in  each  compartment.  On  the  rt. 
the  basilica  communicates  with  the  oc- 
tagonal chapel  of  St.  Aquilinus,  founded 
by  Ataulphus,  the  King  of  the  Goths 
and  successor  of  Alaric,  but  who  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  being  the  restorer,  not 
the  destroyer,  of  Rome.  In  this  chapel, 
which,  excepting  the  cupola,  is  ancient, 
although  entirely  modernised  on  the 
surface,  is  the  remarkable  tomb  of 
Ataulphus,  who  married  Galla  Placidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
whose  part  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  is  that  of  a 
heroine  of  romance  conquering  her  vic- 
tor by  her  charms.  The  tomb  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
his  wife  at  Ravenna,  and,  like  hers, 
without  an  inscription,  and  of  very 
plain  workmanship.  The  monogram 
of  Christ  (with  the  descending  dove  over 
a  cross)  and  a  species  of  Runic  knot, 
with  two  lambs,  are  the  only  ornaments. 
In  the  chapel  are  two  very  early  Chris- 
tian mosaics,  perhaps  amongst  the  old- 
est existing  specimens  of  Christian  art : 
they  represent — that  on  the  right,  our 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  Apostles — 
a  fountain  gushes  fipom  his  feet  as  an 
emblem  of  the  living  waters ;  and  on 
the  left.  Shepherds  and  their  flocks, 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  It  is 
thought,  and  with  some  probabihty, 
that  this  part  of  the  building  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  the  chambers  of  the  an- 
cient baths.  The  shrine  of  St.  Aqui-  - 
linus  is  a  rich  specimen  of  pietra-dura 
work.  The  entrance  door  of  the  chapel 
is  of  the  lower  empire,  and  covered 
with  sculpture.  In  a  chapel  behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  fine  mausoleum  erected 
by  Ghkspare  Visconti  to  Gio.  Conti  in 
1538.  At  the  first  altar  on  the  1. 
hand  the  pictures  are  by  A.  Luini. 
The  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  is  pleasing. 
There  are  also,  the  Martyrdom  df  S3. 
Hippolytus  and  Cassianus,  by  Ercole 
Procaccini — the  Visitation,  by  an  un- 
known artist,  Morazzone — and  a  good 
fresco,  representing  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  Sta.  Natalia,  by  E.  Procaccini. 
8,  Morco.  Built  in  1254.  The 
I  facade  is  QrotYuCjXXveViAftTvoT'^aTSio^etxv- 
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ized.  It  containB  mMij  fresco  paint  ingB 
b;  Lonutiio ;  the  beiit  ut'  wbioli  le  tlu> 
M&donna  and  In^nt,  will]  Bunta,  in 
the  thiri  cliapel.  The  picture  of  the 
Trinit;  is  altributed  Ut  LuinL  Otbt 
the  altar  is  a  rieli  modem  Ubenuicle 
in  the  form  of  a  Oorintluan  temple. 
The  large  pioturoa  by  the  eide  of  the 
Ligh  altar  are  b;  C.  Proemxitii  and 
Cerana.  In  the  TBatiboIe  fa<nng  tbe 
Nsriglio  are  some  Gothio  monumenta : 
one  in  white  mHrble,  with  tha  ligure 
of  Lanfrani^a  SeptaJo,  the  Hrat  general  of 
the  AuguHtinian  Order,  who  died  in 
1243,  is  attributed  to  Saldtuxia  of 
Pisa— he  is  represented  sitting  amidst 
Ilia  pupils  {  uid  another  of  134^  to  one 
of  the  Aliprandi  family. 

Bta.  Maria  del  Carmine.  Thischurcll 
has  luidergone  two  tranafonoationH. 
It  nas  built  by  the  Carmelites  in  1446, 
in  a  Qothio  stjle.  la  1680  this 
was  ^tered,  as  far  as  passible,  into 
Koman  b;  Jiit'Atnt,  and  restored  to  its 
original,  slate  by  eizzagiUH  in  1835. 
it  contains  two  anuient  Lombard 
pictures,  and  a  Madonna  in  fresco,  by 
B,  Luisi,  Tbe  chapel  at  the  side  in- 
ITUSt«d  with  marbles  Bud  gilt  stucco 
contiunB  on  the  walla  two  pictures  by 
Camillo  JVoeaccini. 

Stn,  Maria  pnao  San  Celso,  more 
generally  known  as  La  JUadoHaa.  A 
very  splendid  building,  one  of  the  rich- 
est churchiH  of  Milan. 

According  to  tradition,  St.  Ambrose, 
on  tbe  spot  on  which  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Naiarus  and  St.  Celaus, 
placed  a  pii^turs  of  the  Madouna, 
who  afterwards,  ou  the  30th  Decem- 
ber,    14i83,    appeared    tliere. 


luiroule  drew 


a  the 


small  church  whieh  bad  been  built 
in  1429  by  Fihppo  Maria,  that  it 
was  resolved '  to  erect  a  splendid 
cbuTch  on  the  spot,  and  this  was 
fommoneed  in  1491  from  the  plans  of 
Brananle.  In  front  of  the  ch.  is  a 
handnomo  square  court,  3  of  the  sides 
formed  of  6  Coriuthian  arches,  the 
capitals  of  the  half-columns  as  well 
as  of  the  pilasters  in  bronie.  The 
facade  wm  hegao  by  Sraiaante,  or,  as 
others  a3j,  bj  Oobbo  SoloTo,  carried  on 


and  altered  in  1573  by  Martin  Ba,i,i, 
and  couiplet«d  by  Alettio,  to  whom 
the  present  design  is  principally  due. 
Tlie  sculptures  of  the  facade  are  re- 
markable. The  two  statues  of  Adatn  and 
Ere,  and  the  baa-reliefs  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  are  by 
Slotdo  Lnreim,  a  Florentme ;  the  rest 
are  by  Anaibale  ^lUana^  a  Mihmese. 
The  capitals  of  the  ooluuius  of  the 
interior  ant  of  bronze.  The  rich  organ 
over  the  entrance  has  statues  uf  pro- 
phets on  each  side,  by  Ibniaaa,  and 
IS  supjHirCed  by  caryatides  by  StLtgi,  j 
12  statues  stand  round  t3ie  12-Bided 
cupola.  The  peuiientiTes,  and  the  lu-  i 
nettes  beneath,  were  painted  by  Ap^- 
ani  in  1797.  Below,  on  the  pilasters 
which  support  the  dome,  is  a  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  b^  Fonlana. 
and  two  otliers  by  Loremi.  Tlio  4th 
space  is  occupied  by  the  rich  altar  of 
the  Virgin,  on  which  tile  miraculous 
painting  is  preserved.  The  altar  is  rich 
in  silrer  and  goli,  the  sculptures  by 
Ibnlaaa.  The  wood-work  of  the  stalja 
is  by  Ta-ari/ti,  According  to  the  ori- 
gins! design  there  should  only  have  been 
2  altars,  but  several  have  been  sincD 
added.  In  tJie  Istreoess  outhert.liand 
is  a  Deposition  by  O.  C  JVocoDoiitij 
the  side  pictures  are  by  yunolune. 
Over  the  altar  next  to  it  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Naiarua  and  St.  Oelaus, 
also  by  O.  C.  Ftacaedru.  They  were  be- 
headed at  Milan,  tinder  Nero,  A.B.  G9. 
The  mother  of  San  Nazarus  was  Ferpe- 
tua,  who  had  rooeiyed  the  faith  from 
St.  Peter.  Under  the  altar  is  a  rude 
sepulchral  am,  with  a  bas-relief  of 
the  4l,h  century.  The  roof  of  tlie 
nayo  is  richly  decorated  with  sunken 
and  gilt  circular  and  octagonal  panels. 
At  the  altar  of  the  Grucifiiion  the 
St.  Joseph  is  by  E.  ProcacBiia.  Tlie 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  4th  chapd 
on  rt.,  is  by  OaademiB  Ferrari. 
Iq  the  principal  diapel  of  the  rt.- 
hand  traoBcpt  are,  a  fine  picture  re- 
prasenting  St.  Jerome  knediug  heforo 
the  Infant  SfttiuM,  anA  «ni.o  Kttviiiv. 
pLcturea,  tj  PorU  Bur  done .  "Vn.  ■Ona 
spaces  ot  flio  circaii,  \iAi3i4i.'0tt6^sisfij 
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altar  it    is   difficult   to   see   the    pic- 
t'lrea  for  want  of  light.     The  Besur-  ■ 
rection  in  the  Ist  is  by  A.  Campi.     The  ! 
pictures  in  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  5th  are ' 
by  Carlo  Urhino^     St.  Catherine  in  the  1 
central  one  is  by  Cerano.      St.  Jerome  i 
in  the  6th  is  by   Calisto  Piazza,     The  ' 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  7th,  by  ' 
Moretto.     In  the  principal  chapel  of 
the  1.  transept  the  Assumption  is  by 
C.  Procaccini.    There  is  also  a  picture 
by  BorgogTuyne. 

Close  to  here  is  the  very  ancient  ch, 
of  St.  Celso.    (p.  175.) 

Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie.  In  the 
Borgo  delle  Grazie,  which  leads  to  the 
P.  Vercellina. — This  church,  with  the 
convent  of  Dominicans  to  which  it  was 
annexed,  was  founded  (1463)  upon 
the  site  of  the  barracks  belonging  to 
the  troops  of  Francesco  Sforza  I.,  by 
Count  (Jasparo  Vimercati,  then  com^ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  ducal  army.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  military 
buildings  was  converted,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  an  habitation  for  the 
friars  J  the  church  was  built  after- 
wards. 

In  a  small  chapel  in  the  house  of 
Vimercati,  which  is  stiU  preserved  on 
the  1.  of  the  nave,  was  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  This,  together 
with  his  house,  Vimercati  bestowed  oii 
the  Dominicans,  who,  pulhng  down  the 
whole,  built  the  present  church  oft  its 
site.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1464, 
Its  progress  was  slow,  not  having  beeii 
completed  till  after  1493.  Ludovioo 
il  Moro  and  his  wife  Beatrice  were 
liberal  contributors  to  the  church,  and 
she  was  buried  here. 

The  frpijt  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Lom- 
bard Gothic  of  brick,  with  ornaments 
in  terracotta,  The  interior  consists  of 
a  good  Gothic  nave,  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  7  pointed  arches,  sur- 
mounted by  a  Gotliic  groined  vault  j 
and  although  dirty,  dilapidated,  and 
forlorn,  is  still  grand.  At  the  end  of 
the  nave  rises  the  cupola  by  JBramdnte. 
In  the  second  chapel  on  the  rt,  is 
a  St.  John  the  Baptist,  attributed  to 
M-ancesco  (TAdda.  In  the  fourth  are 
^owe  noble  S^seoes  hy  Gaudenzio  Fer- 


rari.  "Three  compartments,  dated  1543, 
contain  the  principal  events  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord,  but  are  unfortunately 
much  injured:    The    Crucifixion    has 
been  much   admired,      The  Flagella- 
tion, opposite,  exhibits  pecuhar  power 
and  freedom.     This  fresco,  and  Our 
Saviour    Crowned    with    Thorns,    in 
a  compartment  above,  have  been  in- 
jured by  damp.     The  vaulting  of  the 
chapel  retains  its  paintings  in  their  ori- 
ginal ftdl  and  vigorous  tone.  The  figures 
introduced  —  Angels   bearing  the    in- 
struments of  the  Passion — are  very  fine. 
G«.udenzio  exerted  his  utmost  skill  in 
these  paintings,  expecting  to  have  an 
order  for  the    altarpiece,   but  Titian 
was  preferred,  his  celebrated  Saviour 
crowned    with    Thorns,  now    in    the 
Louvre,  having  stood  here.     Amongst 
the  other  frescoes  are,  in  the  5th  chapel 
on  rt.,  a  Crucifixion  and  Angels  on  the 
vaulting,  by  Carlo  di  Crema  :  and  seve- 
ral on  the  roof  of  the  last  chapel  on 
the  rt,,  and  upon  the  vault*  of  the 
choir,  by  the  school  of  Iteonardo  da 
Vinci^   The  choir  itself  is  richly  painted 
by  MaleoUo.    The  high  altar  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  richly  inhad  marble  work. 
In  the  sacristy  are  some  presses  for 
holding  the  priests*  vestments,  hand- 
somely painted  with  arabesques  and  tlie 
shields  of  the  Viscontis   and  Sforzas. 
These  paintings,  in   ittiitation   of  in- 
tarsia-work,   are    very    beautiful,  but 
have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  B. 
Luini. 

When  the  friars  were  expelled,  the 
monastery  a^ain  reverted  to  its  primi- 
tive destination  of  military  quarters  ; 
but  part  of  the  conventual  buildings 
not  occupied  by  the  soldiers  continue 
to  commimicate  with  the  churcht  Two 
deserted  cloisters  have  portraits  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  order,  the  Glorifica- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  other 
similar  subjects. 

In  the  refectory  is  the  celebrated 
CEN4.COLO,  OP  Last  Sxtppbe,  of  Lbo- 
NAEDO  DA  Vinci,  Perhaps  no  one 
work  of  art  h»^  had  more  written  about 
it,  and  none  deserving  higher  praise. 
<*  This  picture  o^  t\\©  Laat  Suiji^r  has 
.not  only  \)©en  gne)NO^xft\^*m^^^afe^V3^vQ^^. 


tiina*. 
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but  porta  ere  said  to  hare  been  painted 
OTBT  Bgain.  TliesB  niceties  niftj  be  left 
to  oonnoiaaeurs— I  apenk  of  it  as  I  felt, 
The  copy  eihibited  in  London  gome 
years  sgo,  and  the  BugraTiiig  by  Mor- 
ghen,  are  both  Bdniirable]  but  in  the 
onginal  is  a  power  which  neither  of 
those  works  has  attained,  or  ecea  sp- 
proaohed," —  Wttrdsioorih, 

The  history  of  tlio  painting  nud  its 
inisohanoeB  may  bo  briDfly  stated.  It 
was  begun  in  1493,  being  among  the 
iirat  worts  which  Leonardo  eaecuted 
under  the  patronage  of  Lndovieo  il 
Moro.  An  aneedote  is  told  by  Vaaari 
poncemine  the  composition ;  that  Leo- 
nardo loltf  the  Duke  he  must  leave  the 
liead  of  the  Saviour  imperfect  because 
he  could  not  realise  his  conception  of 
the  celestial  beauty  it  ought  to  possess  : 
"  Anoor  gli  ranneava  doe  teste  da  faro, 
quella  di  Criato,  della  quale  non  voleva 
oeccare  in  terra  e  nonpoteva  tanto  pen- 
sare,  ohe  nella  imaglnaiione  gli  pareeee 
uoUa  k'leaa^i  c  celeste 


cm; IB,  die  doT 


A  dellB 


Lnd  jct  tliia  veit 
liead,  which  Letmavdoi*  so  saUi  to  liave 
k'ft  impurfett,  is  nuiv  oziu  of  tho  finest 
portions  of  the  whole.  Leonardo  em- 
ployed sixteen  jeora  upon  tlie  work ; 
but  he  used  t,  new  process,  which 
proved  its  ruin.  The  ground  is  plas- 
ter, impregnatad  with  mastio  or  pitch, 
melted  in  bymKuiaofa  hot  iron.  This 
ground  he  covered  with  a  species  of 
priming,  composed  of  a  iniitnre  of 
white  lead  and  some  earthy  colours,  I 
which  took  a  fine  poliali,  but  from 
which  tliB  oil  colour  flaked  olf. 

The  materialB  with  which  the  wall 
waa  built  are  of  a  very  bad  quality, 
rendering  it  susceptible  of  injuiy  from 
damp.  As  early  as  1500  the  refitetory 
seems  to  hare  been  flooded,  owing  to 
its  low  sitimtion.  The  Tioinitf  of  the 
kitchen  smoked  the  painting,  which  ex- 
hibited early  spnptotaa  of  decay.  Ar- 
menini,  who  saw  it  about  5U  years  after 
it  was  painted,  said  it  waa  then  half, 
spoiled,  and  Scanelli,  who  saw  it  in.  | 
1618,  spoalinH  hyperbolicaHy,  obserTed 
that  il  was  (lien  ((I'fficult  to  discover 
ttff  subject.    In  16SS  the  monks,  wish- 


ing to  enlurge  the  door,  cutaway  Christ's 
feet  and  those  of  some  of  the  Apoatlca, 
Biid,  by  shaking  the  wall  in  cutting  it 
away,  brought  off  parts  of  the  surface. 
In  1726,  Bellotti,  an  indifferent  artist 
of  much  pretenaion,  who  painted  the 
fresco  over  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
church,  persuaded  the  monks  he  was 
poBBCssed  of   a  secret  method  which 
would  entirely  restore  the  faded  paint-      | 
ing.      He   concealed   liiniself   behind 
planks,  and  painted  it   all  over.     In      { 
1770,  MaMa,  a  wretched  dauber,  waa 
employed  to  go  over  the  whole  of  it 
again.     The  three  heads,  however,  to      i 
the   eitrame  right   of  the   spectator,     ' 
escaped,  in  consequence  of  thia  outcry     i 
which  the  proceeding  raised. 

When  Napoleon  was  at  Milan  in  ' 
1796  he  visited  the  refectory  i  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  ground,  he  wrote,  placing 
his  pocket-book  upon  his  knee,  an  or- 
der that  the  spot  shonld  ho  oiempted 
from  being  occupied  by  the  military. 
This  order  was  diaobeyed,  and  the  room 
was  amployed  as  a  uaviijry  stable,  and 
afterwards  as  a  hay  mi^azine.  The 
door  waa  then  for  some  tune  built  up 
in  order  eBfectiTely  to  eiclnda  the 
military.  In  1800,  owing  to  the 
drain  being  bloeked  up,  and  rain 
falling  for  IS  days,  the  refectory  was 
flooded  to  a  considerable  depth.  In 
1801,  on  the  matance  of  Bossi,  the 
secretary  of  the  Academy,  it  was  re- 
opened, and  in  1807  the  Viceroy  Eu- 
gene caused  the  refectory  to  be  repaired  ' 
and  dmiued,  and  everything  done  which 
roiglit  in  any  way  tend  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  the  painting.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, now  again  sealing  off,  not  very 
rapidly,  but  incessantly  j  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  generation  whose  eyes 
will  behold  ita  beautiea,  even  yet  so 
tranacendeot  in  their  irreparable  decay. 
Professor  Barosii  of  Parma  is  said  to 
have  discovered  a  means  of  preventing  , 
the  painting  flaking  off,  which  he  has 
only  yet  appUod  to  a  small  portion  I 
of  it.  1 

The  late  Professor  Phillies,  E.A-,  io^ 
1825, "  i«ftTK(ntd\*.a  cimS\\kn\-w"K\\  ■'^^^ 
ftilandinm\rtoB.tten.tttm,KiAcEf^'^^ 
difficulij  fi.-n4  ft  -^rt-Ssm  ol  'vV.*  is«^ 
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surface.  Tlie  little  I  did  find  exhibited 
an  exceedingly  well  prepared  ground, 
smooth  in  the  liighest  degree,  and  the 
painting  upon  it  free,  firm,  and  pure." 

"  Till  tlu8  time  all  paintings  on  walls 
had  been  wrought  in  fresco;  but  oil 
painting,  which  had  become  known 
and  practised  in  smaller  works,  better 
suited  da  Vinci's  mode  of  proceeding, 
as  it  admits  of  retouching  or  repeat- 
ing :  and,  unfortunately,  he  adopted 
it  here.  He  was  not,  however,  the 
first  who  had  employed  it  in  that 
way;  Domenico  Veneziano,  and  one 
or  two  others,  had  made  tempting 
examples  for  him,  and  thus  led  to  a 
result  so  unfavourable  to  his  reputation. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  vehicle 
which  he  employed,  whatever  it  were, 
had  no  union  with  the  groimd,  and 
therefore  the  surface  cracked;  and 
whenever  damp  found  its  way  through 
those  cracks,  and  between  the  painting 
and  the  ground,  small  parts  of  the 
former  were  thrown  off",  tiU  at  length 
large  blotches  were  formed,  exhibiting 
the  white  preparation  beneath.  These 
have  at  various  times  been  filled  up ; 
and  it  had  been  well  if  with  that  filling 
up  had  rested  the  efibrts  of  the  re- 
storers. But  their  attempts  to  match 
the  remaining  colours  faihng,  as  I  sup- 
pose, they  have  taken  the  shorter  me- 
thod of  cure,  by  repainting  the  whole 
surface  of  the  part  they  were  required 
to  mend  ;  so  that,  at  the  present  time, 
little  or  nothing,  it  may  be  said,  re- 
mains of  Leonardo,  save  the  composi- 
tion and  the  forms  generally. " 

**  Of  the  heads,  there  is  not  one  un- 
touched, and  many  are  totally  ruined. 
Fortunately,  that  of  the  Saviour  is  the 
most  pure,  being  but  faintly  retouched ; 
and  it  presents  even  yet  a  most  perfect 
image  of  that  divine  character.  Whence 
arose  the  story  of  its  not  having  been 
finished  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive ; 
and  the  history  itself  varies  among  the 
writers  who  have  mentioned  it.  But 
perhaps  a  man  so  scrupulous  as  Leon- 
ardo in  thedefinemeiit  of  character  and 
expression,  and  so  ardent  in  his  pur- 
suit of  them,  might  have  expressed  him- 
self  unaatia&ed,  vfhsre  all  others  could 


see  only  perfection."— PAiWip*'   Lec' 
tures^  p.  65. 

"That  part  which  is  to  the  rt. 
hand  of  the  large  dish,  under  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  including  an 
orange,  a  glass  of  wine,  a  portion  of 
two  loaves,  and  a  large  piece  of  the 
tablecloth  just  about  and  under  thes« 
objects,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
pai*t  of  this  great  work  which  have 
been  untouched.  These  parts  have 
all  the  beauty  of  finish  to  be  found  in 
da  Vinci's  ou  pictures." — J7  C.  H. 

La  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  Leon- 
ardo adhered  to  the  traditional  style  of 
composition,  handed  down  from  an 
early  period,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  position  chosen  for  the  picture. 
Placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refec- 
tory, down  the  sides  of  which  are 
ranged  the  tables  of  the  monks,  it  con- 
nects itself  with  their  circle,  while  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  exalted  above  them 
by  its  elevated  position  and  the  greater 
size  of  its'figures.  "  This  mode  of  com- 
position, which  betrayed  the  earlier 
artists  into  a  disagreeably  istifi*  and 
monotonous  representation,  and  seems 
so  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
an  animated  action,  is  here  enlivened 
in  the  most  varied  manner,  while 
a  most  naturally  imagined  connec- 
tion reduces  it  to  an  harmonious 
whole.  The  figure  of  Christ  forms  the 
centre  ;  he  sits  in  a  tranquil  attitude, 
a  Uttle  apart  from  the  others ;  the  dis- 
ciples are  ranged  three  and  three  toge- 
ther, and  they  form  two  separate 
groups  on  each  side  of  the  Saviour. 
These  four  groups  in  their  general 
treatment  indicate  a  certain  correspon- 
dence of  emotion  and  a  harmony  in 
movement,  united,  however,  veith  the 
greatest  variety  in  gesture  and  in  the 
expression  of  the  heads." — Kugler. 

The  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  thus 
placed.  The  standing  figure  to  the 
extreme  left  of  the  spectator,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  Saviour,  is  St.  Bwiiholomew ; 
then  they  come  in  order  thus:  St. 
James  the  Less,  St.  Andrew,  Judas,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John.  On  the  left  of  our 
Lord,  beginning  with  the  figure  next  to 
,  him  are  St.  lYioia'aa  ^'\\i^tl^i^c^<bi<OT«i^ffii^«t 
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rHiaecl),Se.  James  tlieGreotar.St.Philip, 
St.  MattliHW,  St.  TbaddffiUB,  St.  Simou. 
"  The  well-iiiown  worda  of  Chriat, 
'  One  of  you  ehill  betray  me,"  have 
wiuaed  the  liveliest  emotion.  »  •  • 
TTiB  two  groupB  to  the  left  of  Ohriat 
are  fall  of  impasaionBd  eicitement,  the 
figures  in  the  Grst  turning  to  the  Sa- 
viour, those  in  the  aiyund  Bpeaking  to 
each  otherj  horror,  aatoniahnieut,  bub- 
picioD,  doubt,  alternate  in  the  Tarious 
eipresBiona.  On  the  other  hnnd,  atilt- 
nesB,  low  whispers,  indirect  observa- 
tioQ,  are  the  preraibng  eipressions  in 
the  groupa  on  the  right.  In  the  middle 
of  the  flrat  groop  aita  tlie  betrayer, 
a  cunuing  sljarp  profile:  he  looka  up 
haatil;  to  Chriat,  aa  if  spealung  the 
words  'Bobhi,  ia  it  I?'  while  tnie  to- 
the  aoriptunil  account,  his  left  hand  and 
Cliriat'e  right  hand  approach,  as  if  im- 
ronedoasLy,  tlie  diah  that  atanda  be- 
tween them." — Kiu/ler. 

Copies  have  been  at  varioua  limes 
made  of  lUa  celebrated  work :  the  beat 
of  which  [a,  one  by  Marco  d'Oggiono,  a 
pupil  of  da  Vinei,  now  happUy  pre- 
aeryed  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  London. 
Another  by  Buiiiohi,  made  by  order  of 
Cardinal  F.  Borromeo,  ia  in  the  Am- 
broaian  Library.  Bosai,  by  direotion 
of  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  in  1807,  made 
with  great  care  a,  cartoon  drawing 
of  the  siio  of  the  origLuBl,  and  after- 
Hards  an  oil  paintmg,  &om  which 
a  mosaic  was  eieouted.  Thia  moaaio 
ia  now  at  Vienna;  the  cartoon  is 
in  the  Leuchtonberg  gallery  at  Mu- 
nich ;  the  oil-painting  in  the  Brera. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  refec- 
torj  ia  B  painting  whioh,  anywhere 
else,  would  attract  great  atteution, 
but     which     is    generally    oierlooked 


of  it 


)  the 


Cenacolo.  It  is  a  ttrj  large  and 
preeerved  fresco  of  the  CruoiEiion  by 
MoiUor/'ano,  with  hia  name  and  the 
date  lld&.  It  contains  b  great  number 
of  figures  grouped  witliout  any  confu- 
SLOD,  one  of  the  beat  ooooeptiona  of  a 
multitude  we  have  almost  ever  seen, 
and  full  of  mei-it.  The  good  condition 
of  this  painting  oaaaaa  one  the  more  to 
n^TBl  that  Leonardo  did  not  employ 


frewo.  His  error  ia  rery  curiotialj  ra-  i 
EmpliCed  on  this  aame  wall.  You  see 
two  white  spaces  in  thecumera.  Here 
Leonardo  painled  in  oil  the  portraits  of 
the  donors  of  the  Cenaeolo,  but  only  a 
trace  of  the  figures  can  bo  diaeeraed. 

Santa  Maria  Ineoronafa.  Built 
1461,  at  the  eipense  of  Francetco 
SfoTZB.  It  contains  a  good  picture  by 
C.  Froaunwi,  and  the  monument  of 
Qabriolfl  Sibraa,  1458.  The  baB-relie6,  ; 
also,  in  the  Capella  Bossi,  ahouhl  be 
noticed. 

Sta.  Maria  dellaFiatione.  Opposite 
to  the  end  of  the  Stradone  della  Paa- 
aione,  close  to  the  Archinto  palaee, 
and  between  the  Porta  Orionlale  and 
Porta  Tosa,  stiiniifl  this  church,  built  | 
in  1486.  The  fine  oupola  «a*  raised  in 
1530,  from  the  desien  of  Solaro.  Its 
height  froui  the  pavement  is  160  ft. 
The  Unmade  was  added  in  Ifitfa.  It  ia 
heavy  and  overloaded ;  upon  it  are 
3  fine  high-reliofa,  representing  the 
acourging  of  our  Lord — the  Crown- 
ing with  Thorns— the  Entombment. 
The  interior  ia  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  and  the  original  design  of 
a  Greek  cross  has  been  altered  into  a 
Latin  one,  with  8  chapels  in  eauh 
aisle.  On  the  rt.  at  the  end  of 
the  transept,  is  a  Crucifiiion,  by  O. 
Campi!  the  roof  above  it  ia  painted  in 
freacji,  by  hia  brother  Auloiiio!  near 
this  ia  the  tomb  of  the  two  Bira^ 
Daniel,  Biahop  of  Mjtelene,  on  the 
urn  above,  Francis  below ;  a  worft  of 
Andrea  f\itiaa.  It  is  the  only  speci- 
men which  ean  certainly  be  attributed 
to  this  artist,  almost  unknown,  but 
who  was  Hmangat  the  beat  eculptars 
of  Lombardy.  Cipognara,  speaking  of 
this  monument,  says,  "  its  general  pro- 
portions, the  grace  of  its  ornaments, 
the  beauty  of  the  aeTcral  parts,  all  ' 
are  in  the  best  taste  and  the  utmost  | 
elegance."  On  tho  1.  the  baptistery 
oontains  the  supper  of  San  Carlo,  by  I 
Daniel  Creapi;  tlie  first  eliapel,  a  8t,  \ 
XJbaldo,byJi»Bo*«;  thefifthon  L.aSt. 
FraneiB,  by  CamiUo  Froeaocini;  the  \ 
last,  Cliri»l  aomftto  C»lCTa.-n, *■■««*»■  ^ 
Uw  Bohool  of  L.  da  Vxncv.  \w*iXs»  fiosa^St, 
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by  Qatidenzio  Ferrari,  and  Clirist  in 
the  Garden,  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Salmeggia.  The  Flagellation,  the  Re- 
surrection, and  the  long  pictures  on  the 
pilasters  of  the  high  altar  are  also  by 
him.  Much  exj)ense  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  high  altar ;  the  ciborium  is  of 
pietra  dura ;  and  beliind  it  is  a  paint- 
ing, almost  a  miniature,  upon  marble, 
by  Camillo  Procaccini,  representing  the 
Deposition  of  our  Lord.  The  principal 
ornament,  however,  is  the  altarpiece, 
a  Pietctf  by  B.  Luini,  in  his  first 
manner.  The  doors  of  the  organ  are 
painted  in  chiar'-oscuro  by  Crespi  and 
Carlo  Urbino.  Those  on  the  rt.-hand 
side  are  by  Urbino.  Bv  Crespi  also 
are  the  small  pictures  of  the  Four  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  and  the  8  pic- 
tures fixed  to  the  great  pillars,  and 
representing  the  History  of  our  Lord's 
Passion.  The  interior  of  the  cupola 
is  painted  by  Nuvolone.  The  sacristy 
is  a  noble  apartment.  In  the  lunettes 
are  paintings  of  the  saints  and  prelates 
who  have  belonged  to  the  order,  worthy 
of  Borgognone. 

The  monastery  connected  with  this 
church  has,  since  1808,  been  occupied 
by  the  Conservatorio  di  Miisica,  the 
most  celebrated  training  school  of  Italy 
for  theatrical  music. 

San  Maurizio  Maggiore,  in  the  Corso 
di  Porta  Vercellina,  called  also  the 
Monasterio  Maggiore,  on  account  of  its 
rich  endowments  and  the  numerous 
privileges  bestowed  upon  it  by  King  De- 
eiderius  and  the  Emperor  Otho.  It  is 
said  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter,  £i*om  whence  the  columns 
supporting  the  tribune  of  Sant'  Am- 
brogio  were  brought,  and  to  have  been 
one  of  the  three  buildings  exempted  by 
Barbarossa  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  Milan.  Of  the  building  of  that 
early  period,  however,  few  traces  remain, 
except  in  the  two  towers,  the  one  round 
the  other  square  (used  as  prisons  for 
some  of  the  Lombard  martyrs),  which 
are  embellished  with  some  coarse  paints 
ings  and  niches.  One  of  the  towers  is 
.  traditionally  asserted  to  have  been 
af  tAe  300  erected  by  the  Romans 
vrhich  defended  the   citjr,  and  a  frag-  I 


ment  of  Roman  wall  may  be  discovered 
in  the  monastery.     The  present   con- 
struction is  chiefly  the  work  of  Dolce- 
bono    (X497'1506),    a   pupU   of    JBrji- 
mant$ ;     the  facade  is   by    Perovano 
(1565).     The  church  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  solid  screen  reaching  to 
the  height  of    the  principal  cornice. 
The  half  which  serves  for  public  wor- 
ship is  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
as   the  inner   church,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  monastery.      Great 
elegance  of  proportion  is  displayed  in  a 
triforium  above  a  row  of  small  chapels 
which  are  unconnected  with  each  other, 
while  the  triforium  leads  round  the 
whole  church.     The  architecture  is  of 
a  refined  Tuscan  order,  and  Braman- 
tesque  in  the  truest  sense.     The  screen 
dividing  the  two  churches  is  painted 
on  both  sides.     On  the  outer  side,  or 
towards  the  church  for  the  public,  the 
whole  of  the  paintings  are  attributed  to 
Luini.     At  the  bottom  are  4  large  fe- 
male figures  of  saints,  with  angels  bear- 
ing torches  between ;  above  in  limettes 
are  portraits  of  the  founders,  and  still 
higher  up  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mau- 
ruB  and  St.  Sigismimd.    The  1st  chapel 
on  rt.  is  painted  by  Qnocehi ;  the  2nd 
has  two  saints  and  Putti,  attributed  to 
Luini;    the  4th  chapel,  perhaps   tlie 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  is  entirely 
painted  by  Luini,  representing  Christ 
bound  between  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Stephen,  and  the  founder  of  the  chapel 
kneeling  before  the  former,  on  the  side 
walls  her  Martyrdom,  and  on  the  vaults 
angels  with  the  instruments    of  the 
Passion  ;  on  the  1.  side  in  2nd  chapel  is 
St.  Stephen  preaching  and  martyrized, 
by  Aurelio  Luini  ;  in  the  3rd,  the  Birth 
and  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, by  the  same  painter ;  and  in  the 
4th,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  pupils 
oi  Luini,    The  inner  ch.  or  choir: — the 
lower  part  of  the  screen  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  chapel;  in  the  lunettes 
are  paintings  of  Christ  mocked,  his 
Crucifixion,  and  Deposition  in  the  se- 
pulchre J  and  on  the  side-walls,  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  Garden,  with  3  sleeping 
Apostles,  and  t\ie  'BleaxrreectvaxN,  %jd.TO.ir- 
able  works  o£  B.  Luim ;  VYic  K\tcl\^\,>j 
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iritli  the  i  Eysageliats,  ami  Angels 
singing,  are  probably  by  Borgognane, 
OB  olflo  the  beantifiil  half'SgureH  in  the 
gallery  that  rant  round  the  ehurch. 

Saa  Niaaro  Mfv/giorOi  in  the  Coivo 
di  Porta  Boniona.  This  benljua  wae 
Ibiiiided  bv  St.  Ambrose  (a.d.  382),  and 
dedicated 'to  the  13  Apostles.  It  wi» 
bnrnt  in  1075,  enlarged  upon  ita  being 
rcibiult,  and  sgaiu  by  Sail  Carlo;  the 
two  principal  chapels  were  added  in 
1653.  The  moat  interesting  part  of  the 
oh.  is  therestibulti  b}'  which  it  is  entered. 
This  is  the  scpnlehra!  cliapel  of  the 
TriTnUiH,  and  contains  an  interesting 
series  of  monnments  of  that  lEustTiDus 
femilj.  They  are  reinarltaWy  simple, 
figures  as  iarge  as  liie,  in  the  armour, 
dreaa,  and  garb  of  the  times,  true  por- 
traits in  marble,  resting  upon  their  sai^ 
eophagi  in  stucco,— Antonio  (d.  146*), 
the  father  of  the  great  TriTuliio,  who, 
u]ion  the  death  of  (he  last  Sforxa,  turned 
the  dubious  scale  in  fiivoiir  of  the  Via- 
contrs.— The  great  Oisn'  Giacomo  (died 
1518),  Marqness  of  Vigesano,  his  laurel- 
crowned  Jiead  pillowed  upon  his  eorslet, 
with  the  inscription  "Johannes  Jaco- 
buAMAgnnsTrimltiusAntrOniifilius,  qui 
nimquam  qnievjt  quiescit,  taoe."  This 
was  the  TriynMo  who,  banished  frora 
Milan,retumedBttba  head  of  the  French 
army,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  his  country. 
Those  who  had  profited  by  his  treason 
reapected  him  not ;  the  old  warrior 
died  broken-hearted,  nt  the  age  of  80 
years,  and  was  buried,  as  the  IVench 
say,  at  Bourg  do  Chartres,  near  Mont- 
hery.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
chapel,  OS  appears  froni  an  inscripti 
yet  remaining. — Tlie  two  wives 
tlio  Marqnis,  Margareta  CoUeoni,  died 
1488,  and  Beatrice  d'Aralos,  sister 
oF  the  Marquis  of  Poscnra. — Qian' 
Nicolo,  died  1512,  the  only  legitimate 
son  of  tlie  Marquis ;  aa  zealous  as  his 
father  in  the  iatflrests  of  Fniupe,  and 
who,  had  he  lived,  woidd  probably  have 
i-qualled  him  in  militaty  fame.^Paula 
QonEaga,tUewifoof  Giannieolo ;  Ippo- 
lita,  Luigi,  and  Mai-gherita — maiden, 
hoy,  and  infaot,  diUdren  of  Giannirolo, 
all  Ifingside  b^aide;  and,  lastly,  Ginn' 


Franceaeo,  died  1573,  the  son  of  Gian- 
nicolo,  who  served  both  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V.,  changmg  sidus  ns  was  most 
convenient  to  hun.  It  was  he  by 
whom  these  monnments  wero  erected, 

aeription  which  seems  to  apply  to 
the  whole  series.  All  the  monnments, 
however,  are  cenotaphs,  the  bodies 
bemg  deposited  in  the  vault  beiow.  The 
chapel  is  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
Brammtte,  and  altogether  is  one  of  the 
most  remnrkablo  of  its  kind  in  Milan. 
On  the  pupola  and  four  apandrils  are 
freseoes  by  Vitalt  Sola.  There  is  a 
copy  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari's  Cena,  by 
Lanini,  In  the  church.  A  good  fresco, 
representing  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Qvtherine,  m  the  oratory  of  St.  Caie- 
rina  della  Buota,  adjoining  the  chureh* 
was  executed  by  the  same  painter  in 
1546.  In  the  principal  compartment, 
near  the  pilast^^  of  an  ttrch,  un  the  rt. 
hand,  he  has  introduced  himself  be- 
tireen    Gaudcnzio   Ferrari  and   Bella 

S.  Paolo,  on  the  9.  side  of  the  open 
space  In  front  of  St.  Eufemia.  The 
side  towards  the  piazsa,  coupled  with 
Corinthian  pillars  above  Doric,  pro- 
jecting from  the  wall,  is  from  liio  de- 
sign of  Alessio.  The  front,  which  ia 
in  bad  taste,  has  a  bas-rolief  over  tho 
door,  !a  Madonna  dv  Loreto  in  the 
tympanum,  and  some  long  perpendi- 
cular compartments  with  emblems, 
beautifully  eiecuted.  The  interior  is 
divided  transversely  by  a  screen,  as  at 
S.  Mauriiio,  rising  as  high  as  the  cor- 
nice, the  further  part  being  occupied  bj 
the  Augusttnian  nuns  called  the  Angel- 

Sa»'  Pietro  in  Gtisate  (in  a  street 
leading  from  the  Corso  di  Porta  Toaa 
to  theBorgo  of  the  same  name),sO  caHed 
from  tho  Gessate  family,  who  here 
founded  a  convent  for  tho  order  of  the 
UmiluitL  Tiie  Interior,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  two  aislen,  with  painted 
arches  supported  by  monohth  columns 
of  grey  granite,  preserves  its  ori^nal 
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Madonna  of  Luiniy  in  6  compartments, 
with  Saints  and  Donatarii.  D.  Crespi 
painted  the  S.  Mauro,  to  whom  persons 
afflicted  with  the  sciatica  performed 
pilgrimages  in  this  church.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  saint  at  the  sides  are  by 
Moncalvo.  The  frescoes  in  the  2nd 
chapel,  on  the  1.,  representing  St. 
Ambrose  as  archbishop,  are  attributed 
to  B.  Zenale  and  B,  Buttinoni  of  Tre- 
vigUo.  In  the  altar  of  the  3rd  chapel 
on  1.,  a  Madonna,  in  the  middle 
of  six  compartments  of  very  ancient 
paintings,  is  by  Bramantino  or  Vincen- 
zio  Foppa,  The  monastery  adjoining 
this  church  was  erected  in  1509,  and 
is  in  the  style  of  the  school  of  Bra- 
mante :  it  has  2  cloisters,  with  Doric 
colunms,  with  arches  and  a  frieze  of 
•brick.  It  is  now  used  as  an  Orphan 
Asylum. 

8a/n  SatirOf  in  the  Contrada  del  Fal- 
cone, nearly  surrounded  by  houses,  is 
without  facade  or  choir,  but  is  a  very 
graceful  building  inside.  The  original 
church  was  built  by  Archbishop  An- 
spertus  on  the  site  of  his  own  house, 
in  the  9th  centy. :  the  only  remains  of 
this  is  the  chapel  in  the  1.  transept, 
with  four  larger  and  several  smaller 
colunms  of  di^rent  materials  and  di- 
mensions, and  with  different  capitals, 
all  taken  from  earlier  buildings,  as  was 
then  usual.  The  present  church  was 
erected  about  1480.  It  was  intended  to 
be  in  the  usual  shape  of  a  Latin  cross  j 
but,  from  want  of  space,  the  choir  is 
wanting,  and  its  place  is  suppHed  by  a 
perapective  painted  on  the  wall.  This 
painting  is  as  old  as  the  church,  but  it 
has  lately  been  retouched  and  refreshed. 
It  can  hardly  be  called  a  work  of  art, 
but,  as  a  specimen  of  perspective,  the 
deception  is  marvellous.  Annexed  to 
the  church  is  a  small  very  elegant 
octagon  sacristy,  by  Bramante.  The 
bas-reliefs,  arabesques,  and  sculpture 
are  by  Caradosso^  and  are  very  beau- 
tiful. 

8.  Sebastiano  has  a  good  painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint  by 
Bramantino. 

San  Sepolcro  (close  to  the  Ambro- 
Bi'an  library)  retama  its  ancient  towers 


built  in  the  11th  century ;  the  rest  is 
modem.  Over  the  door  is  a  celebrated 
painting  hj Bramanimo — a  Dead  Christ 
mourned  by  the  Marys  —  but  it  is 
so  shut  up  in  glass  and  grating,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  weather,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  examine  it.  This  church  was 
the  centre  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oblati,  a  body  of  priests  foimded  by 
San  Carlo,  in  order  thai;  th^  might, 
by  stricter  lives  and  more  exemplary 
performance  of  their  duties,  check  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  congre- 
gation has  ceased  to  exist. 

8.  Sinvpliciano.  St.  Ambrose  erected 
a  chapel  here,  over  the  burial-place  of 
some  saints,  and  S.  Simplicianus  de- 
posited here  the  bodies  of  Sisrnius, 
Martuius,  and  Alexander.  The  Milan- 
ese, when  they  defeated  Barbarossa  at 
Leffnano,  believed  that  they  were  as- 
sisted by  these  martyrs,  and  that 
three  doves,  flying  from  their  altar, 
perched  themselves  upon  the  mast  of 
the  Caroccio.  In  consequence  of  this, 
a  fine  Lombard  church  was  built  here, 
which,  after  having  undergone  some 
alterations  in  1582,  in  a  different 
style,  has  been  recently  restored,  pre- 
serving the  Lombard  portal.  In  the 
choir  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Yirgin  in 
fresco,  by  Borgognone^  a  remarkable 
work  for  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the 
figures,  approaching  to  the  style  of  Fra 
-^gehco  ;  it  has  been  much  injured. 

8arC  Stefano  in  Brolio,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Verzaro,  the  njarket  for  vegetables 
("verzee")  and  fish,  a  very  ancient  ba- 
siHca,  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Visconti, 
the  successor  of  San  Carlo,  and  com- 
pleted by  Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo. 
It  was  also  called  8t.  Zaccaria  alia 
Biiota,  from  a  species  of  wheel  of  terra- 
cotta, with  the  inscription  "Rota  san- 
gvinis  Jidelium, "  formerly  fixed  against 
a  pillar,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
sacristy,  but  recently  again  concealed 
or  removed.  Near  the  pillar  is  a 
species  of  rude  um,  now  buried  in  the 
pavement  up  to  its  rim,  and  covered 
with  a  grating.  This  is  called  the 
"  Pietra  degli  innocenti."  Who  the 
innocents  were  is  a  subject  of  great  dis- 
c\iBaioxL)  ouiQl  ao  «J^o  n«"S}j)dl.  i«ei'^esi\.  \.<a 
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■tjrdoma  in  the  earliest  agea  of  the 
Churuh.  IntbemodembistinTofMilBii 
an  important  foot  ii  oonneoted  wiCli  the 
"Pietra  degli  iimocenti,"  Hard  bj 
perished  one  to  whom  that  name  did  not 
applj,  Galeozzo  Maria  Sforxa,  slaiii  De- 
cember 2Qj  1476,  by  the  three  couBpira- 
6ore— Carlo  Viscoati,  Girolamo  Oigiata, 
and  Oioiann'  Andrea  LompugDano. 
They  were  instigated  bj  Cola  Moiitono, 
a  man  of  lellers,  who,  faDBticisiMi  bj 
the  Btndy  of  ajicient  history,  urged  liis 
diecipleii  —  and  he  had  many  —  to 
imitate  the  eiamplca  of  those  who  had 
perished  in  the  extirpation  of  tyranny. 
This  chnruh  nas  judiciously  restored 
ill  1829.  The  rich  Corinthian  chapel 
to  the  rt,  of  the  high  altar  built  by 
Cardinal  TrivuLiio,  governor  of  Milan, 
(1656)  waa  restored  in  1814.  The 
buptisteiy  has  been  lately  Gttedup  with 
modem  Btained  glass  by  Oldrino,  ama- 
niifaoturer  in  Milan,  Tlienncieut  cam- 
panile having  AiUen  down,  tlie  present 
one  was  built  in  1612. 

San  Tomato  in  terra  mala,  or  terra 
aniara.  The  date  uf  the  preaent  form 
of  tim  ohurcli  is  1580.  Ths  heiastyle 
portico  was  added  in  18S6.  It  eon- 
taius  a  Magdalen  by  A.  Luini,  a  S. 
Carlo  by  G.  C.  Fraeatcim,  and  a  St. 
Anthony  by  the  younger  SaiateCU.  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  one 
uf  thoae  Bot«  go  characteriatic  of  the 
tyrants  of  Italy.  The  priest  of  the 
pariah  had  refused  to  read  the  funeral 
eerrice  over  one  of  his  poor  pariah- 
iouers,  uiilesB  hia  widow  would  pre- 
viously pay  the  feea.  The  woman 
barat  oat  in  loud  lamentations ;  when 
Giovanni  Viseonti,  riding  by,  aaked 
tliB  cause  of  the  diBturbanco. — "  Bury 
him  gratia,"  exclaimed  he  to  the  priest, 
H'ho  complied  ;  but,  like  the  ehoriaters 
in  the  baUnd  of  the  Old  Woman  o( 
Uerkeli^,  repeated  the  dirge  with  a 
qnaver  of  ismstemntion.  And,  when 
the  Bervicewaa  finished,  "Now,"  said 
Visconti,  "  throw  hhn  in."  And  the 
mifterable  prieat  was  buried  alive  with 
liis  pariBhioner.  The  atory  adds  that, 
as  they  were  cBaliag  fjje  eartJi  over  the 
ptiest,  be  eried  out,    "  Coiae    queata 


terra  6  ainara!"  Tram  which  the  church 
derivea  its  present  name. 

Sa»  Tittore  al  Corpa,  in  the  Stra- 
done  di  San  Vittore :  formerly  tho 
Basihca  Foniana,  vying  in  dignity 
with  the  cathedral.  According  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ail 
early  convert,  the  Seiiator  Oldanus, 
had  two  tone.  Fortius  and  Faustns; 
the  latter  bnilt  the  baaiUca,  which  wa» 
incorgiorated  afterwards  in  the  Am- 
brosian.  The  former  built  this  basi- 
lica, from  him  oalled  Poreiana.  It  was 
the  Bcene  of  the  Emperor  TheodoBiua' 
eidusion  from  the  ohurcli  by  St.  Am- 
brose, and  of  the  latter's  victory  over 
the  Arians,  and  of  the  introduction  of 
the  cantu  altemo  of  the  Ambroaiau 
rite.  At  that  time  it  was  also  known 
by  (he  name  of  the  "biuitU^a  exU'o-' 
Biurana."  It  waa  Grst  asaigned  to 
the  Benedictinea ;  in  l&GT  ta  the 
OlivetanB,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt 
in  15G0,  from  the  designs  of  Alesaio. 
The  fac^e  is  simpler  Uian  the  UBual 
stylo  of  this  architect.  He  intended 
to  add  a  maeiiifloent  cortile,  but  this 
part  of  the  design  was  stopped  in  its 
progress.  The  interior  is  splendid. 
The  vaulting  eihibita  that  union  of 
plastio  work  and  colour  which,  almost 
peculiar  to  Italy,  produces  such  an 
effect  uf  elaborate  uiagniSoence.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  of  raised 
work,  foliage  ajid  figures,  within  which 
ure  paintmgs  of  samts,  martyrs,  and 
angds,  not  so  small  ae  to  fritter  away  • 
the  general  aspect,  and  not  so  large  as 
to  intrude  ujwn  the  arclutecture.  St. 
John  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  cupola,  were 
painted  by  -ZJ.  CrBspi ;  the  other  evan- 
gelists and  the  sibyls  are  by  Stoiwaltio, 
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lenta  of  thereof  of  tliB  nave,  and  St.Ber- 
nardo  above  the  door.  St.  ChriatoghBr 
is  by  Cioeca;  St.  Peter  by  SaooeU.  The  _ 
paintinp  in  the  choir  on  each  side  of  the  ' 
high  altar  are  by  Salmeggia ;  St.  Ber- 
nard, and  St.  Victor, the  patron  8aint,on 
horseback,  the  horse  leaping  forward 
with  much  eiltect.  AnQthei  ^vc*»i%Vil 
Saltneggia  tepreseiAii   9S,b..  'Stsoicia^ 
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the  Oblate  op  Collatine  Nuns,  comforted 
by  the  apparition  of  her  guardian  angel. 
Mve  Victors  are  honoured  as  saints  by 
the  western  churches.  The  patron  of 
this  church  suffered  martyrdom  upon 
the  site  which  it  now  occupies.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximinian,  by 
whose  command  he  was  tortured  and 
beheaded,  a.d.  303. 

In  the  CapeUa  Arese,  designed  by 
G.  Quadriy  with  its  fine  black  marble 
columns,  the  Madonna,  angels,  and 
prophets  were  sculptured  by  Vismara. 
It  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Arese  family.  In  the  last  chapel 
on  the  rt.  hand  are  three  pictures 
by  Camillo  Procaccini^  subjects  from 
the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
— ^his  Litanies  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence,— his  attending  on  the  poor, 
— and  the  feast  given  by  him  after 
the  cessation  of  the  plague.  In 
tliis  composition  the  table  is  placed  in 
singular  angular  perspective ;  the  sons 
of  Totila  are  falhng  down  before  him. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict  are  some 
good  paintings  by  Mgino.  The  stalls 
of  the  choir  are  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. They  are  of  walnut-tree,  and 
the  carvings  represent  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Benedict.  The  sacristy  is  a 
fine  room  with  noble  wood  carvings ; 
it  also  contains  several  good  pictures, 
of  which  the  best  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saint  Yictop,  by  Camillo  Frocaccini, 
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Palazzo  della  Reale  Carte,  close 
to  the  cathedral.  This  palace,  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  viceroys  under 
the  Austrian  rule,  and  now  of  the 
King  when  he  visits  Milan,  is  bmlt 
upon  the  site  of  the  very  magnificent 
one  raised  by  Azzo  Visconti  about 
1330,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Oiotto. 
After  repeated  partial  demolitions, 
the  whole,  excepting  the  church  of 
San  Gotardo,  included  in  the  present 
palace  as  its  chapel,  was  pulled  down 
tofwmxia  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


"The  steeple  of  St.  Gothard,  built 
in  1336,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  that 
age;  it  is  of  brick,  except  the  little 
shafts  wliich  decorate  it,  and  these 
are  of  stone.  The  four  lower  stories 
appearing  above  the  roof  of  the  church 
are  plain  octagons,  with  unequal  faces, 
with  a  row  of  ornamental  intersecting 
arches  to  each  cornice,  and  a  shaft  or 
bead  at  each  angle,  which  interrupts 
all  the  cornices.  There  is  a  little  win- 
dgw  in  the  lowest  but  one,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  broken  tlirough 
at  a  later  period ;  the  fourth  has  on 
each  foce  a  window  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  Httle  column,  and  each  part 
nnishes  in  a  small  semicircular  arch. 
This  sort  of  arrangement  occurs  in  the 
early  architecture  of  France,  of  the 
11th,  and  perhaps  of  part  of  the 
12th  centy.,  but  I  think  not  later. 
In  the  fifth  story,  the  angular  shafts 
receive  their  capitals,  and  unite  with 
other  shafts  on  the  fiwjes  of  the  octagon 
to  support  a  series  of  Uttle  arches ; 
but  as  the  angular  shafts  intersect  the 
Uttle  cornices  of  each  story,  and  con- 
sequently pass  beyond  the  upright  of 
the  plain  faces,  while  the  intermediate 
shafts  are  within  that  line,  the  latter 
are  broken  into  two  heights,  one  pro- 
jecting before  the  other.  Over  this 
are  two  stories,  rather  smaller  than 
those  below,  and  forming  an  equal- 
sided  octagon ;  and  above  all  is  a 
spire,  cut  to  indicate  scales  or  shingles, 
terminating  in  a  globe,  and  a  little 
winged  figure  supporting  a  weather- 
cock. I  have  dwelt  more  fully  on 
these  details,  because  they  so  strongly 
distinguish  the  Lombard  buildings 
from  similar  edifices  of  the  same 
period  m  France  or  England;  and 
because  also  they  show  the  necessity  of 
a  new  system  of  dates,  when  we  would 
determine  the  epoch  of  a  building  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  architecture. 
Though  bunt  in  the  14th  centy.,  it 
exhibits  more  of  what  we  call  Nor- 
man than  of  the  Grothic ;  and  perhaps 
the  Italians  never  entirely  abandoned 
that  mode  of  building  for  any  con- 
,  sistent  style,  tUl '  the  restoration  of 
I  the  Biomaii  «tcb!A.ec\.\««  vcv.  >i)aa  Vo'Ool 
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oenty.,  under  BrunellesoliL  There  are 
several  sCeoplos  at  Milan  of  this  sort, 
but  tluH  ia  the  best.  It  waa^higlily 
extolled  bj  contemporar;  writers  ;  and 
it  deriTBS  more  additional  interest  from 
having  containad  the  first  clock  which 
everaoanded  tile  hours." — Woodi'  Let- 
tert  of  an  Arohilect.  From  the  oiroum- 
stance  of  the  first  striking  clock  having 
been  placed  in  this  tower  the  neighbour- 
ing street  ncquirod  the  name  of  "  Dell' 
ore."  Aaingularstjirjisconnoutedwith 
the  giit  brass  angel  on  the  summit.  A 
bombardier,  in  1333,  being  condenmed 
tu  die,  offered  to  etnke  ofi'  the  bead  of 
the  figure  at  one  shot,  and,  being  allowed 
his  trial,  he  succeeded ;  and  liis  skill 
purohased  his  pardon.  The  angel  con- 
tinued without  a  head  till  1735,  when  it 
ws$  restored.  It  was  when  proceeding 
to  the  church  of  San  Qotardo  that 
Uiovanni  Maria  Visconti  was  slain, 
16th  TAajy  1412.  The  diabolical  fero- 
oitj  of  this  tyrant  had  continued  un- 
checked for  ten  years.  It  was  his  re- 
to  feed  hia  bloodhounds 
lictims,  delighting  in  the 
'  saw  the  animals  tear  the 
1  from  the  boues.  Tiiat 
Ida  unbridled  cruelty  at  last  tcnuLnatetl 
in  perfect  iuaanity  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  a  ciirious  &ct  that  Giovanni  Mai'ia 
began  his  reiKU  bj  grunting  a  kind 
of  Mugna  Charta  to  the  MUaneac, 
and  that  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
literature.  He  is  buried  in  the  chapel, 
near  the  altar,  but  bis  tomb  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French,  and  the  interior 
of  the  chapel  IS  n^w  entirolymodernised. 
Tlie  exterior  of  the  tribune  retains  its 
ancient  aspect. 

The  RoTiii  Palace  contains  many 
modem  frescocB.  The  show  ports  of 
the  palaee  WtJrthy  of  mention,  are 
the  following:  - — Saloon  :  Nialit  and 
Morning,  by  Martin  Knoller,  a 
Tpolosa,  a  scholia'  of  Meugs.  Salle- 
A-manger ;  ceiling,  the  Four  Seasons, 
by  Treballen.  Small  Dining  Moam  .- 
»  vety  elegant  cabinet,  with  medal- 
lions on  chiar'-OBCuro.     Sala  di  Bepre- 


guliir  pastime 
with  human 
spectacle  as  hr 


toiy  inscribing  the  deeds  of  Nnpolpon 
upon  the  shield  of  Minerva;  iu  the 
four  angles,  the  four  quorterB  of  thti 
globe,  imperial  Throne  Room :  by 
Appiani — the  Apotheosis  of  Napoleon, 
ho  being  rpproaented  as  Jupiter  upon 
an  eagle :  conxiiiered  the  best  of  the 
series.  PrenerU  Throne  Eoam .-  Mai-- 
riage  of  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa, 
by  Sayct.  Ball  Boom  .■  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Emperor  Fnineis  as 
King  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Ejng- 
dom,  also  by  Sayet.  The  &real 
Ball  Boom  is  a  epluidid  old-ftuhioned 
apartment.  Its  principal  feature  ia 
a  gallery  supported  by  catyatides, 
executed  by  Cataao,  an  artist  from 
Parma.  They  are  cleverly  varied. 
Small  Sail  Boom,  an  Egyptian  Hall ; 
i,  e.  a  hall  supported  by  ranges  of 
oolnmns,  hke  that  at  our  lloodon 
Mansion  House.  Lastly,  a  room  hung 
with  tapestry  from  the  designs  ol 
Raphael. 

The  Areineseopoilo,  or  Archbishop's 
Palace  (between  the  Piazza  Fonlana 
and  tlie  i^thedral),  contains  a  veiy  good 
collection  of  pointings,  bequeathed  to 
the  see  by  Cardinal  Monti,  and  in- 
creased by  his  successors.  A  few  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Brera  Gal- 
lery. The  following  are  the  best  :— 
Oialio  CoHijB :  the  Madonna,  sup- 
ported by  Angels ;  originaUv  a  diarch- 
bnnner,  or  gon^on.  Bemardiiio  ' 
Campt!  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with 
his  symbol  the  Eagle.  Leonardo  da 
Find :  a  Sketoli, — the  Virgin  contem- 
plating our  Lord,  who  is  holding  a 
Lamb.  Qand/naio  Fefrarii  a  Nati- 
vity,— many  saints  introduced,  XlUaai 
on  Adoration  of  the  Mam.  Camillo 
JVooaceiiH ;  the  Heads  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  Cereno  ;  the  CireUmEision 
of  our  Lord.  -  Sareaaa :  the  noked 
Infant  Saviour  sleepuig  on  the  Crods. 
Sramantiiia :  a  Virgin  and  CMd, — 
the  Virgin  dressed  m  blue,  with  a 
turban.  Andrea  del  Sario ;  a  Mag-  I 
dalene  holiling  the  Vase  of  Ointment.  ( 
Leowirdo  da  Vinci  i  a  Virgin  and  ] 
Child.  MorQiimw  :  ftiKi  IfcrnisK  i&.  3 
the  Innocents-      Palnao.  VecnVui  ■.  "i^ 
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pointing  to  the  writing  on  the  ground, 
the  Pharisees  looking  on.  Ghtido  :  St. 
Joseph  holding  and  contemplating  the 
Infant  Saviour.  Michael  Angela :  a 
Battle-piece,  with  many  naked  figures. 
Titian :  a  Portrait  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini :  St.  Jerome, 
half  naked, — an  angel  above  is  in  the 
act  of  speaking  to  the  saint ;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine.  Bernardino 
Ca^wpi :  a  Design  in  chiar'-oscuro,  re- 
presenting St.  Sigismund  of  Cremona, 
and  other  Saints.  After  Raphael :  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  a  piece 
of  tapestry  woven  in  gold  and  silk. 
Morazzone:  the  Angel  wrestling  with 
Jacob.  Antonio  Campi :  our  Lord's 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  Andrea  del 
Sarto :  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  pay- 
ing the  Hire  of  his  Labourers.  Raphael: 
a  Design,  on  paper,  of  several  naked 
figures  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  a  mark. 
Jjeonardo  da  Vinci:  two  Designs,  in 
chiar'-oscuro,  of  naked  children.  Ca- 
miUo  Procaccini  :  the  Raising  of  Lazar 
rus,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S^.  Nazaro 
and  Celso  ;  Designs  in  chiar'-oscuro, 
with  many  figures.  Mabuse :  a  Virgin 
and  Child.  Antonio  Campi :  the  Cir- 
cumcision of  our  Lord.  Albert  Durer : 
St.  Jerome.  Paris  JBordone :  two 
Holy  Families,  one  including  St.  Am- 
brose, and  another  with  St.  Catherine. 
Bernardino  Campi :  our  Lord  bearing 
his  Cross.  Morazzone :  a  Holy  Family. 
Pordenone :  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
Titian:  a  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
G-eorge  in  armour. 

The  Palazzo  delta  dttct,  or  BrolettOy 
in  the  Coi»so  del  Broletto.  Broletto  was 
the  name  formerly  given  to  the  town- 
hall  or  palace  of  the  municipality.  It 
first  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Corte, 
afterwards  in  the  Piazza  de'  Tribunali. 
The  present  building,  which  is  exten- 
sive, with  two  courts  and  colonnades, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
the  revival  previous  to  the  time  of 
Bramante.  It  was  built  by  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti  for  the  celebrated  Count 
Carmagnola.  It  now  contains  the 
several  municipal  offices. 
The  J^tazza  de^  IHbunali  is  remark- 
^bJe  as  containing  some  remains  of  me- 


diaeval Milan.  In  the  centre  rises  a 
large  square  building,  standing  upon 
open  arches,  of  which  the  upper  por- 
tion serves  as  a  depository  for  the 
Notarial  archives  of  the  city,  whilst 
the  arched  space  below  was  used  as 
a  species  of  market.  The  latter  has 
been  handsomely  restored  and  enclosed 
in  glass,  and  serves  as  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  the  mercantile  community, 
and  especially  as  a  com  exchange.  This 
building  was  the  Palazzo  delta  Ragione, 
where,  in  earlier  times,  the  magistrates  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Milan  assembled, 
and  where  the  ducal  courts  of  justice 
sat  in  after  times.  It  was  begun  in 
1228  by  the  Podestk  AHprando,  and 
completed  1233  by  his  successor,  Old- 
rado  Grosso  di  Tresseno,  who  is  re- 
presented on  the  S.  side  mounted  on 
his  steed  in  full  armour,  very  curious 
for  the  costume,  but  still  more  so  per- 
haps for  the  inscription,  which  recounts 
his  good  and  doughty  deeds  in  extir- 
pating heresy : — 

**  Qui  solium  struxit,  Catharos  ut  debuit  uxit." 

The  Cathari  here  mentioned  were 
Manichseaii  sectaries,  whose  name,  cor- 
rupted into  Gazzari,  was  transformed 
by  the  Germans  into  Ketzer.  The  last 
word  should  be  ussit ;  but  the  author 
of  the  inscription  took  the  poetical 
licence  of  altering  it  into  uxit,  in  order 
to  rhyme.  On  the  archivolt  of  the 
second  arch,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  mys- 
terious figure,  which  belonged  to  a 
much  older  structure,  a^^d  was  thus 
preserved  in  the  13th  century,  out  of 
respect  for  its  then  remote  antiquity. 
It  is  no  other  than  the  once  cele- 
brated half-fleeced  or  half-fleecy  sow, 
by  whose  augury  Mediohmum  was 
founded,  and  from  which  the  city 
derives  its  name  (In  medio  lanse). 
Belovesus  the  GJaul  was  guided  to 
place  his  settlement,  just  as  the  sow 
and  thirty  young  pigs  settled  the  site 
of  Alba. 

Claudian,  in  his  Epithalamium  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Honorius 
with  Maria  the  daughter  of  Stilicho, 
thus  deaciiibea  "Vemxs  «jft  T«^airin^  to 
Milan,  -wViete,  ««a  Hfc  n^ovjJl^  ^.^em^  >^«» 
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hide  of  the  wooUj  sow  was  etill  pre- 

"CorKtnua  lubllmeTotxu.iil  nuinUBiUUs 

And  SidoniuB  AppoUiutu^  by  tbe  de- 
Bcription  of  "  the  nit;  named  aflor  the 
woolly  tow"  inoludea  ia  one  distioh 
Rayenna  luid  Milan  : — 


The  PUzza  de'  Tribunali  is  unr- 
mundwl  by  other  bnildings,  poaseasing 
much  historiciil  interest,  and  not  de- 
void of  piatureeque  beftut;.  Of  these, 
the  moat  ouriouB  in  aspevt  la  that  on 
the  3.  aide  caUed  tbe  Loggia  degli  Oisi, 
fi-om  tbe  lamily  wbo  defrayed  muuh  ol' 
tlia  oipeuaeottiie  BtnwjtvirB,  whieb  was 
bfgiin  in  1316.  From  tlio  bidcony,  or 
"  riaghUra  "  (or,  in  the  language  of  the 
coniniDn  pcopla,  j/arlera) ,  in  tbe  front, 
Iho  BBsent  of  the  citisena  was  asked  hj 
tbe  Podeati  to  the  acta  of  goTeninient, 
mid  theaentenoeapaased  upoiiuriminnla 
were  proiilaimed.  A  row  of  shiolds 
"'ith  armorial  bearinga  decorate  Ihe 
tflpido,  being  thone  of  the  a  is 
i|uartor8  of  the  city,  and  of  tlie  I'ia- 
conti-Sfbnaa.  It  is  of  an  elegant 
Italian  Qothic,  in  black  and  wliite 
marble,  and  as  each  wns  raueh  sd- 
rriired  by  Mr.  Hojie.  Aloagaida  the 
Loggia  degli  Otn  is  the  ancient 
Souola  Paletina,  now  conrortod  into 
nil  oiBcefor  mortgage-deeda,  in  front  of 
wbieh  are  atatnes  of  Ausoniua  and  of 
St.  Augustin.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
t  he  Ptuua  ia  the  ancient  college,  for- 
merly belonging  to  tbe  doctors  of  civil 
law.  It  waa  built  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
about  1564.  The  interior  has  some 
tolerable  painliiiga  of  the  17th  centy. 
()n  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Piazza 
from  the  Ijoggia  degli  Oasi  ia  the  old 
Fiilazto  della  Citia,  or,  aa  we  should 
say,  tbe  Town  Hall,  a  building  ofi 
tbe  16(h  century.  Ttie  atatue  of  St. 
Ambrose  oceupiea  the  place  of  that 
of  Pbilij)  II.  of  Spain,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  Brutna  in  1797,  and  de- 

etrojed  during  the  riots  of  1813.  The 
lower  wrt  ha*  been  recently  onoloaed 

at  tbe  Solas  or  Ezcliaiige.     The  tower 


that  risea  on  it  ia  of  the  13th  cent,, 
having  been  erooted  by  Nnpoleonc 
dulla  Torre. 

This  part  of  the  city  is  the  heart  of 
buaineas.  Opening  out  of  it  are  Iho 
goldsmiths'  street ;  tho  CoiUrada  di 
SatUaMargherita,  the  Patemofltcr  Row 
of  Milan,  full  of  booksellers'  shops 
(Chiidca,  prints,  and  excellent  mapa, 
inoluding  those  of  tbe  Austrian  Ord- 
iianee  Burrey,  are  to  be  had  at  Art»- 
ria's,  who  liaa  also  eatahlisbmcDta  at 
Vienna  and  Maunlieim) ;  and  the  Con- 

,  trada  dei  Borainari,  leading  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, tbe  seat  of  some  of  the  beat 
Bbopa  in  Milan, 

Brema,  PaIaX30  deUe  Seieate  e 
delle  ArU  is  the  official  name  of  the 
groat  esCabhshnient  wliicli,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Jaauita,  was  oalled  the 
Collegio  di  Sla.  Maria  in  Brera,  or, 
more  ahortly,  Brera,  by  which  name 

I  it  ia  still  generally  known.    It  might 
be  called  St.  Mary's  in  the  Fields,  for 
the  old  Lombard  wordSrera,  or  more 
properly    Bredii,    is    a   corruption    of 
J'ripMita.      Tbe  establiahment  origin- 
iilly  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Ifmi- 
liaii,    BOTne    of    tho    principal    mem- 
bera  of  which  bavins  cotiapired  against 
tho  Ufo    of    San    Carlo    liorromeo,   it 
was  suppreaiod.    Their  dissolute  oon- 
duct  bad  already  eicited  great  acan- 
daL      The   Jeauita    were   put  ia   poa- 
aeasion  of  tbe   Brera  in   \bli,   upon 
condition    that   they   should  est&blisb 
both  what  we  may  term  a  high  school 
and  a  college,  a  duty  whifh  they  eie- 
euted  with  their  usual  ability  til]  tbey 
were    expelled    in     their    turn.      Tlie 
chnrch  was  pulled  down  in  1810  to 
make  room   for   the  academy,       Tlia 
present  bmldingB  are  very  estensiTCV     i 
and    now    contain  witbin  their  walla     , 
(besides  a  chapel)  the  apartments  oeca-      , 
pied  by  the    "  Heale   Academia,"  the      . 
achoola  of  various  branches  of  the  fin»     , 
arts,  apartments  for  tbe  "Eeal  Ineti;     , 
tulo  delle  Science,"   a  very  eitonsiva'    | 
gallery  of  pajntines,  the  Pinaeoleca,  the      , 
Library,  a  rich  otSleel ' 
and  coins,  man's  mt™ 
acriptB,taTO«ll\iiA».nicsBtiea,ll*s.  "^ 
the  grea,t  ooort  ■\ib^o'4jwq  eac(*ei  ** 
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tues  of  Vem  the  historian,  of  Caval- 1 
lieri  the  mathematician,  of  the  Marquis  | 
Cagnola  the  celebrated  architect,  of 
Orossi  the  historical  novelist,  and  of 
Count  Castiglione,  an  eminent  Orien- 
talist ;  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
hbrary,  are  busts  of  Oriani  and  others, 
and  statues  of  Beccaria  and  Parini  by 
G.  Monti  and  Marchesi;  and  under 
the  corridor  on  the  first  floor,  which 
runs  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
busts  of  Monti,  Manzoni,  Gen.  Yaccani, 
and  of  seyeral  other  Milanese  celebri- 


ties, &c.    Out  of  the  S.E.  corner  of  tliis 
corridor  opens 

The  Pinacoteca,  or  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, a  collection  wliich,  though  some- 
what deficient  in  particular  schools,  is 
nevertheless  of  great  value.  The  pic- 
tures, however,  gain  nothing  by  their 
arrangement.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
classification,  and  they  are  indifferently 
lighted.  The  names  of  the  painters,  with 
the  numbers  of  the  pictures,  in  large 
characters,  are  appended  to  each,  which 
renders  the  purchase  of  the  incomplete 
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a  Entrance,    hhb  Halls  of  the  Frescoes,    c  Bust  of  King.    I.  to  XIII.  Halls  of  Paintings. 

XIV.,  XV.  Rooms  of  Engravings. 


and  unsatisfactory  catalogue  imneces- 
sary  :  a  new  one  is  in  preparation.  The 
gallery  is  open  daily,  from  9  to  2. 

In  the  two  entrance  halls  (b  b)  are  a 
number  of  frescoes  by  different  early 
Lombard  masters ;  some  on  the  walls, 
which  have  been  sawn  from  their 
places,  and  others  which  have  been 
transferred  to  panel  and  canvas.  The 
most  important  are  those  by  Luini. 

Among  these  frescoes  thefoUowing  are 

most  worthy  of  notice: — 'Sj  Bernardino 

Jyiuni:  J,  three  Qirh  playing  apparently 


at  the  game  of  hot  cockles  ;  2,  a  Youth 
riding  on  a  white  horse;  4,  a  Child  seated 
amongst  vines  and  grapes;  5,  St.  Sebas- 
tian ;  7,  the  Virgin  and  <Bt.  Joseph  pro- 
ceeding to  their  marriage  at  the  temple. 
— 8,  Bramantino :  the  Virgin  and  Child 
and  two  Angels. — 9,  B.  Luini:  Two 
Minstrels,  such  as  used  to  accompany 
wedding  processions,  and  probably  in- 
tended as  a  portion  of  No.  7 ;  10,  a  Sacri- 
fice to  Pan  ;  11,  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Daphne ;  15,  the  Dream  of  St.  Joseph. — 
16,  AuT,  Ltdul:  «.  Y^t^'b  ^^^<i  of  the 
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Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.— 17,  Un- 
(WBEio  Foppa;  the  MBrtjrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian;  tie  eflrliest  in  date  of  the 
freicDBS  exhibited  liertt. — 18,  B,  Lvim  : 
tlie  laroelites  preparing  to  deport  from 
Egypt ;  19,  the  Presentation  in  tlie 
Temple  {  20,  an  Angel;  26,  thelnionoy 
of  tlie  Vii^in  ;  37,  of  his  school  also  ia 
^SsnLazzaro. — 22  a-ad.  28,  Semardino 
Iionini  .■  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Sta. 
Harta.— Sg,  Sts.  Marcella,  Bi'hool  of 
Xviiu ;  and  by  Luini  again  are — ilO,  the 
Birth  of  Adonis  ;  31,  an  Angel ;  33, 
Bt.  Anna   and  St.  JoacSum ;   33,  the 


tt^ 


the  Sepulchre — a  lovely  wort,  repro- 
duced ill  oliromo-litbography  by  our 
Aruudcil  Soeietr  of  I^ndiHi ;  35,  a 
Chcnib  1  36,  tlhe  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  Saints,  and  an  Angel  tuning  a 
lute,  painted  in  1531.  This  very  fine 
fre^eo  bean  hia  name,  and  the  dat«  1621. 
37,  the  Almighty  j  38,  a  Chomb  i  39, 
the  PreeeotfttioQ  of  the  Virgin  in  llie 
Temple  1  40,  the  Prophet  Iliibakkul 
awakened  by  the  Angel ;  41,  St.  Anna  ; 
42,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.— By  Oati- 
deaiio  Ferrari  are — 13,  the  History  of 
Joachim  andAnna,  in  3  uonnoctedpEiint- 
ingfi ;  48,  the  Salutation ;  49,  the  Dedi- 
cation in  the  Temple ;  50,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  3  oonipMimcnfs. — B. 
jC/Hini,  51,  Two  Angels;  56,  the  Trana- 
figuration  ;  57,  St,  Ursula ;  59,  St.  Jo- 
BBph;  61,  the  Kedeemer ;  62,  a  Portrait 
of  a  Young  Lady ;  65,  another  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  j  and,  66,  an  Angel  Hying, 
very  henuliful. 

In  the  first  room  (l.)  the  pictures  most 
wortby'of  attention  are: — 5,  Parmi- 
trnmina.-  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St. 
Margaret,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Petronio,  and 
aji  Angel,  proiiablv  a  copy, — 6,  Titio»: 
St,  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  The  saint  is 
kneeling,  with  hia  eyea  fixed  on  the  cru- 
cifix, and  graapa  a,  stone,  with  which  he 
oppeerain  the  act  of  striiiing  his  breast. 
The  action  of  the  saint,  and  the  tone 
of  the  luidecape,  are  One,  A  larger 
picture  of  the  same  subject  is  in  the 
Eaeurialiofwliich  this  has  been  thought 
to  be  the  firs*  desigo.^JO,  Vandyke: 
the  Yirgin  aiidCSiild,  vith  St,  Anthony 

JK-fflj^— iseo.  ' 


of  PaduB,— 11,  ParU  Bordone  v  the 
Virgin  and  the  Twelve  Apoatlea.— 16,  J 
dvereiao:  St.  Clara  and  St.  Catherine.  I 
— 17,  Subeas :  the  Institution  of  the  ' 
Lord's  Supper.— 18,  Domenidino :  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the 
Erangelist,  St.  Petronio,  and  many 
Cheruba. — 19,  Alhani .-  a  small  Ma- 
donna.— 20,  Guerciao  i  the  Virgin,  St. 
Joseph,  and  St,  Thoreaa.— 31,  Ayostiito 
Caracei ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adal> 
tery,  with  majiy  figuroB. — .22,  Idudovico 
CoraiKi :  the  Woman  of  Canaan  nt 
our  Lord's  feet,  with  several  Apostlea. 
—26,  -Porw  BordoHB :  the  Baptiam  of 
our  Lord. — 2,T ,  Annibale  Caraoci  i  the 
Womaji  of  Samaria  at  the  Wall— 8^ 
Proeaccini :  the  Magdalene,  with  an 
AngeL— 33,  Trotti,  colled  II  MalosKi  i 
tlw  Entombment. — 35,  Froeaecini  :  St, 
Cecilia  sinking  {ram  her  wounda,  but 
her  eyea  filed  on  heaven,  supported  by 
two  Angels, — 36,  DanUl  Crttpi ;  Our 
Lord  going  to  Mount  Calrary. — tl, 
Campi:  the  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
Tkeiisa  and  St.  Catherine  j  good. — 
43,  Daale/  Creapi:  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Steplien— a  picture  crowded  with 
llgures,  — 44,  the  Adoration  of  the 
M  ngi,  called  a  Titian,  but  more  pro- 
bably by  Bonifazio. 

The    second    room    (li.)    eontaint 
&om    Nob.    44    to    71.— 45,     Gar<y~ 
falo,    a    Pietk^    with    many    flgurea 
— 47,  TiiitoTettO!   another  Pietit, — 18, 
MoTOra .-      the    ABSumptiou      of    the 
Virgin.— 4a,  50,  and  51,  Pmi   Vero- 
aeie :  St.   Qregorf  and  St,  Jerome,  St. 
Ambrose  and   St,   Augustine   with  a 
glory  of  Angela  around,  and  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.— 58,  Faima  Oiovcuie  ; 
St.  Benedict  under  temptation.  —  53, 
Bassauo .-  St.  Soch  Tieiting  the  Sufferers 
from  Plague,   the  Virgin   above.- 55,     , 
FoecM;  Virgin  and  Child,  with  four 
Saints  and  Angela. — 56,  Morelto  .-  the      | 
Virgin  and  ChUd  above,  in  glory ;  be-     , 
low,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Francia,  and  St. 
Anthony  the  Hermit. — 58,  2!™.  detla     ^ 
Jlle !  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and    St.  Sebastian,  ^ — 59,  BoKiaaino  r     ' 
Virgin  ftnil  C\ii\.4,  Wi.'StNiici»,  %.Mav*»  * 
aud  Angala.— ^,  PalmaVecolio '.  'C 
Adomticn      " "     ""  '''"  °''  ^^" 
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— 61,  Paul  Veronese  :  the  Marriage  of 
Cana. — 62,  Geronimo  Savoldo,  called  il 
Cavaliere  Bresciano :  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  two  Angels  in  glory ;  and 
below,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Dominick. — 63,  Carpaccio  ;  St 
Stephen ;  beautiful. — 65  and  66,  Mo- 
retto :  St.  Clara  and  St.  Catherine,  and 
St.  Jerome  and  an  Apostle;  68,  St. 
Francis.  —  70,  Tintoretto  :  the  Holy 
Cross,  with  many  Saints;  St.  Helen 
and  St.  Catherine  are  the  chief  figures ; 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Dominick  are 
amongst  the  others. — 71,  Paul  Vero- 
nese :  St.  Cornelius  (a  popfe),  St.  An- 
thony the  Abbot,  St.  Cyprian,  a  page 
and  priest. 

The  third  room  (ni.)  contains  from 
72  to  128.  73,  Stefano  da  Ferrara. — 
75,  Gentile  da  Pahriano  :  the  Yirgin 
with  the  Holy  Trinity  and  many  Angels; 
figures  about  half  the  size  of  life — a 
curious  and  good  picture. — 77,  Niccolb 
da  Foligno :  the  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  Angels  ;  with  his  name,  and 
the  date  1465. — 78,  Cablo  Cbivelli  :  a 
picture  divided  by  architectiu!«l  orna- 
ments into  3  compartments ;  in  the  1st 
is  the  Virgin  and  Child;  on  her  rt. 
hand  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Dominick, 
and  on  the  1.  St.  Peter  Martyr  and 
San  Geminiano.  Q^he  name  and  date 
(1482)  are  on  this  curious  old  pic- 
ture.—  79,  id.,  a  Sainted  Bishop 
and  a  Cardinal :  all  these  works  of 
Crivelli  are  first-rate  specimens  of  the 
master. — 86,  Bartolommeo  Montagna : 
the  Virgin  and  Cluld,  with  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Monica,  the  Emp;  Sigismund,  St. 
tJrsula,  and  three  Angels  below,  playing 
on  different  instruments.  A  curious  spe- 
cimen of  this  early  and  rather  stiff 
master ;  it  is  full  of  character  in  the 
actions  and  expressions  of  the  saints. 
The  date  (1499)  is  on  the  base  of  the 
picture,  with  the  name  of  Montagna. 
•=—88,  Giottino  :  Events  in  the  Life  of 
St.  tferome,  in  two  parts. — 90,  Gen- 
tile Bellini :  St.  Mark  preaching  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt:  a  striking  pic- 
ture, remarkable  for  its  great  size,  as 
well  as  for  the  variety  of  figures  and 
eostume.  In  the  background  the  Basi- 
Jioa  of  8,  Marco  at  Venice,  and  be- 


fore it  camels ;  and  a  camelopard 
is  introduced,  which  Bellini  pro- 
bably saw  and  drew  when  he  was  in 
the  East.  91,  Luca  Signorelli :  the 
Flagellation. — 96,  Cima  da  Conegliano : 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Augustine,  and  an  Angel  tuning  his 
lute. — 97,  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  to 
Kaphael :  the  Annunciation,  a  remark- 
able picture.  It  has  much  of  that 
grace  and  delicacy  which  his  son  after- 
wards manifested  so  largely.  The  colour 
is  rich,  and  in  parts  good,  but  inhar- 
monious.— 98,  iMca  Longhi :  Madonna 
and  Child,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony, 
the  work  of  a  rare  master. — 101  and 
109,  Giacomo  Francia:  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Saints. — 103,  Palmezzano  : 
the  Nativity,  with  Angels,  very  pecu- 
Uar. — 105,  Andrea  Mantegna :  divided 
by  columns  into  12  compartments,  St. 
Mark  in  the  centre,  and  various  Saints 
around.  107,  Corradini,  called  Prate 
Camevale:  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  many  surrounding  figures  j  many 
portraits,  especially  of  Federigo  da 
Montefeltro,  Duke  of  tJrbino,  are  in- 
troduced into  this  curious  picture. 
— Ill,  A,  Mantegna:  beautiful  dis- 
temper, S.  Bernardino,  with  two 
Angels. — 112,  Paul  Veronese :  our  Lord 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 
a  fine  picture,  and  full  of  figures. — 
113,  Gio.  Cariani,  a  rare  master :  Ma- 
donna and  many  Saints. — 116,  Ben. 
Montagna:  Madonna  and  Saints. — 117 . 
Martino  da  Udme :  St.  Ursula,  sup* 
rounded  by  attendant  Virgins. — 118, 
Garofalo:  a  large  Crucifixion. — 121, 
Stefano  di  Ferrara:  the  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  Samts.  — 123,  C.  Cri- 
velli :  a  Crucifixiop. — 125,  Gfiotto  :  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  signed. — 126,  Marco 
Basaiti :  St.  Jerome,  highly  finished. 
— 127,  Palmezzano  di  Porli:  Virgin 
and  four  Saints,  with  name  and  date 
1493.— 128,  Carlo  Crivelli :  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  exuberant  ornamentation. 

The  fourth  room  (iv.)  contains  from 
129  to  164.  130,  Garofalo :  a  Land- 
scape, with  two  small  figures,  represent- 
ing; St.  Francis  and  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua. — \^\,  «b  ^oiiiA.  •^TO^WkSAK.cra.  qH  Van 
TUeUn  and.  Poelcmburg  ^>L\\a^creJtc«VQ^ 
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□itme  )lie  piL'turo  bears,  for  the  flowers, 
the  necond  for  the  figureB.— 136,  ran- 
dy i-e.- a  fBiiiala  portrait. — 137, one  of  the 
finest  portraits  by  Moroni  S Albino  :  a 
half-k-aglh  of  a  Uer<;ikm!iBC  Magistrate. 
— 139,  a  picture  attributed  to  Correggio 
era  THry  doubtful  grounds,  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  Moty  MagdalBne,  and  St. 
Lucia,  in  a  LatiJ^CBpe. — 143,  JVansio' 
tho  Annuaaiation ;  injured  and  muuh 
retouched. — 144,  Car/iaecio  i  St.  Bte- 
phen  disputing  nith  the  Pharisees 
tl514).— liSandlSl.flbiieBw.-LaQd- 
Bfflpea. — 165  and  161,  Breughel :  the 
Descent  of  .^neas  into  tho  Infernal 
EegiouB,  and  the  Burning  of  Troy,  on 
copper,  with  a  multitude  of  minute 
figures. — 1S4,  Sloemen  :  a  Landscape. 
— 1 57,  Poelemiurg :  Women  bathing. — 
153andl63, -l««(ioiBini:  parts  ofa 
llolj  Fanulj. —  O.  F,  Morom  ;  Virgin 
and  I'our  Saints,  &om  S.  Zenoue  at 
Verona. 

Tho  fifth  room  (v.)  contains  from 
166  to  175.  166,  Talmeziaiio  :  a  good 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  two  Saints. 
167,  lAberaU  da  Verowt,  cuiious  from 
the  scarceness  of  the  artist;  176, 
Lakiki,  Madonna  and  Saints,  with  the 
Donatario. 

Tlie  siith  room  (vi.)  oontams  &om 
177  to  209.  180,  ntlore  Carpc 
A  Bishop,  in  a  green  and  purple 
robe,  good  in  tone  and  colour.*  — 
182,  Carpaecio  :  St.  Antliony  of  Padua, 
a  BguM  of  a  Monk,  reading,  and  hold- 
ing a  hly  in  Mb  hand. — 184,  Ceaare 
da  Sesla.-  the  Virgin  and  Child.— 
185,  AlfflASl :  the  Dance  of  Cupids,  oi 
the  Triumph  of  Love  over  Pluto :  i 
most  gracelul  and  pleasing  specimen 
one  (^  Alban^g  finest  works,  and  ii 
esEellBnt  condition.  —  1B7,  Aiaabale 
Caraeei:  tho  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
IVanois,  an  Angel,  and  St.  Joseph  in 
the  distance :  whole-length  figures, 
rather  ailected.^-188,  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini :  a  Pletii,  with  the  artist's  name, 
very  oaily.— 191  and  197,  I^l  .■  Dead 
Gbme.— 193,  Van  Goyein  a  Sea  View. 
— 193,  Oia.  PedHnl,  one  of  the 
pnpils  of  L.  dfl  Vinci :  Magdale 
JffS,  J^.ma.-  a  Landscape.— 199  and 
200,  Stelcbes  of  tvo  Qiris,  attributed 


7%»toretta.— 202,  Aniilbale  Caracci: 
the  Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  three 
other  Heads ;  very  clerer. — 206,  Oaro- 
fah  :  Madonna  and  Child,  in  a  glory 
of  Angels.— 208,  Moroni!  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  St.  ITrancis, 
and  the  Donor :  figures  half-length. — 
209,  GJonunni  Bellini :  the  Virgin  and 
Child;  signed  and  dated  1510;  agood 
picture.— 354,  358,  Andrea  di  Salerno  ; 
two  good  specimens  of  the  master. 

The  seventh  room  (vu.)  includes 
from  210  to  330.  210,  Mariio  (f 
Oggirmno :  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St. 
Paul,  8t.  John  tlie  Baptist,  and  au 
Angel  playing  an  a  violin ;  a  good 
apocimen  of  this  rare  artist ;  the  heads 
are  full  of  eipression,  ospedally  that 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  beautiful  and 
tender.  Marco  d'Oggione  was  a  pupil 
or  imitator  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  he  made  two  or  three  eicelleui 
copies  of  the  Cenaoob. — 314^  QtrBU- 
CINO :  Abraham  dismissing  Hagar : 
perhaps  the  moat  praised  amongst  the 
pictures  in  the  Brera.  Ever  ainea 
Lord  Byron  was  so  much  struck  by 
this  picture,  numberless  travellers  hava 
been  strncfa  too  j  it  has  been  beauti- 
fully engraved  by  JesL — 213, 217,  Cima 
da  ConegUaao!  two  pretty  sm^  pic- 
tures qf  the  Madonna. — 319,  Andr, 
Frecitali,  a  rare  master,  a  Bergamaao, 

SLpil  of  Gio.  Bellini :  Christ  on  the 
ount  of  Olives ;  very  fine ;  it  hat 
a  date,  1513.— 318  and  223,  Carpomo  .• 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  tha 
Dedication :  pictures  full  of  figures, 
very  interesting  for  the  costume  of 
the  period. — 230,  Kaphjbi.  ;  the  "  Spo- 
sali»io,"  or  Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 
This  celebrated  picture  was  originally 
at  Citt&  di  Castello.  It  is  in  the 
artist's  early  style,  and  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Perugino  in  the 
architectural  pcrspei^tive,  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  and  a  certain  d^ree  of 
hardness  in  the  outline ;  yet  the  de- 
sign and  action  are  very  gracetiil,  and 
it  is  a  most  interesting  apeoimen  of 
one  of  Ksphnel's  early  woAa,  bearing 
liiB   -name,   tmi  feo    i^Aft,  ^Wfiii>aA. 

1  stand  opposA«  Ka  aoi^  tiOoBt  i»-  ** 
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centre;  the  high  priest  between  them 
joins  their  hands ;  Joseph  is  in  the 
act  of  placing  the  ring  on  the  finger 
of  the  bride :  beside  Mary  is  a  group 
of  the  Virgins  of  the  Temple;  near 
Joseph  are  the  suitors,  who  break 
their  barren  wands — that  which  Joseph 
holds  in  his  hand  has  blossomed  into 
a  lily,  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  the  sign  that  he  was  the  chosen 
one." — Kugler.  This  lovely  painting 
has  been  recently  much  improved  by 
removing  the  old  varnish ;  many  fine 
details,  both  of  design  and  colouring, 
concealed  by  years  of  neglect,  have  been 
brought  out,  some  of  which  escaped 
Longhi  in  his  celebrated  engraving  of 
it,  especially  the  deHcate  landscape  in 
the  background.  247,  Luini  :  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  a  very  fine  and  charac- 
teristic picture. — 358,  Andrea  da  Mi- 
lano :  the  Holy  Family,  with  a  venera- 
ble porti^t  of  an  aged  man,  perhaps 
the  donor  of  the  pictm'e,  introduced : 
the  name,  and  date,  1495,  are  given.  — 
416,  Leona/rdo  da  Vinci :  the  Head  of 
our  Lord,  a  design  in  black  and  red 
chalk,  heightened  a  little  by  white,  and 
believed  to  be  the  study  fcr  the  head 
in  the  celebrated  Cenacolo  ,•  extremely 
beautiftil. 

.  The  eighth  room  (vin.)  contains  firom 
231  to  255.  231,  Fran.  Verla,  rare : 
Madonna  on  Throne,  and  Saints. — 234, 
Titian:  An  old  Man's  Head,  bald, 
and  with  a  large  beard ;  fine. — 235, 
Raphael :  Sketch,  in  sepia,  of  an  alle- 
gorical group  of  naked  figures,  on  paper. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  very  clever  de- 
sign is  written,  as  it  is  thought,  by 
Kaphael,  the  name  of  MicTiello  Angela 
Bonarotus.  This  bistre  drawing  is  the 
original  sketch  for  the  fresco  formerly 
in  the  Casino  Olgiati  at  the  Villa 
Borghese,  and  now  in  the  Bor- 
ghese  Q-allery  at  Rome. — 236,  Cesare 
da  Sesto :  a  good  portrait.  —  237, 
6ruido ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Zampieri  Gallery 
of  Bologna. — 239,  Giovanni  KupetzJci : 
A  Head  of  a  Man,  believed  to  be  that 
of  the  artist. — 240,  And.  del  Sarto  : 
A  bistre  drawing,  called  "  II  Padre  di 
^am^Iia/'  the   Man   in  the    Gospel! 


paying  the  Workmen. — 241,  Filippo 
Mazzuolo  :  a  Head. — 242,  Amhrogio 
Figino :  a  Soldier ;  a  clever  portrait, 
thought  to  be  that  of  Marshal  Foppa. 
— 243,  A  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
German  school,  in  three  compartments; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  middle. 
— 244,  St.  Sebastian,  once  attributed  to 
Giorgione. — 246  and  248,  Canaletti: 
two  Landscapes.  —  252,  Alessandro 
Turchi,  called  V  Orhetto :  "wrhole-length 
Magdalene ;  fine  for  this  master  and 
school. — 254,  Velasquez:  Portrait  of 
a  sleeping  Monk,  excellent. — 226,  Aif- 
DBEA  Mantegna  :  a  Dead  Christ  and 
the  two  Marys ;  in  distemper :  singular 
and  forcible  effect  of  foreshortening, 
and  executed  with  great  power. 

The  ninth  room  (ix.)  contains  from 
256  to  279.  256,  Simone  da  Pesaro  :  a 
Madonna  and  Saint  presenting  Acorns. 
— 257,  Bonifazio  ,•  the  Presentation  of 
the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's  Daugh- 
ter ;  imtil  of  late  years  attributed  to 
Giorgione. — 258,  8and/rart :  the  Good 
Samaritan. — 259,  Umni :  Noah  drunk, 
and  his  Sons. — 263,  Bubens:  a  Fe- 
male Portrait.  —  264,  VandgJce  :  tlie 
Portrait  of  a  Man. — 268,  Franz  Hals : 
a  most  beautiful  male  Portrait. — 269, 
a  Portrait,  said  to  be  by  Titian. — 
270,  Geldorp  or  Gtialdrop :  a  Female 
Portrait. — 271,  Bubens  :  the  Portrait 
of  a  Man.  —  272,  Bajphael  Mengs  : 
another,  three  quarters  length. — 274, 
Guerdno:  La  Sacra  Sindone. — 277, 
Giovanni  Bellini :  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  surroimded  by  Cherubim. — 278, 
Moretto :  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin . 
— 279,  Sassoferrato :  the  Virgin  and 
the  Infant  sleeping ;  above,  a  Glory  of 
Cherubim ;  a  poor  picture. 

The  tenth  room  (x.)  contains  from 
280  to  333.  280,  Lwia  Giordano  :  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
St.  Joseph,  and  many  Angels  and  Che- 
rubim.— 284,  GasparPoussin:  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  Desert ;  St.  John  is 
represented  as  a  child  of  about  ten 
years  old. — 285,  Deiner:  the  Portrait 
of  an  Artist,  three  quarters  length ;  a 
very  theatrical  picture. — 290,  Baroccio : 
the  M-artyrdoTQ.  of  S«cn.  Vitale-^  with 
many  Egurea  •,  ^^  >i^i'6  ^i^^^-  ^^^i^'vsasra.  oil 
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this  most  haraqne  manter." — L.  O. 
2»a,  ZHccheri .-  Thu  Seeceut  of  tha  Sn- 
rioui-  into  Hadoa,  with  liia  Tinmc,  and 
tbe  date  1585.— 393,  Sneyders .-  a  Stag- 
hunt. — 3M,  Pieiro  da  Cortosa .-  tho 
Virgin  and  CliUd,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Catherine,  St.  John  the  BnptiHt,  and 
St.  Gaetmio.— 396,  Zaitamio  Gam- 
iara:  Portrait  of  a  Mun.  A  One 
specimen  of  this  great  freaco-pnintBr, 
whosB  oil  paintings  are  extremely  rare. 
—  297,  Daniele  Creapi ;  liHlf-lcngth 
Portrait  of  a  SoiUptor.  —  299,  Pielro 
S»ble^ai :  the  Crucifixion,  Tfith  St. 
Marj  Magdidene  and  two  other  figures, 
with  the  artist's  name,  and  tlio  datu 
1744.-300,  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert, 
bj  the  same 


of  e 


e  de- 


aignc;'.  Tor  a  gonfalon  or  churohbunnoi 
nnd  painted  on  both  sides.  On  that 
now  eiposed  la  the  Vii^in  nnd  Child, 
■with  San  Carlo  and  Sant'  Amfacogio 
and  Screo  Augols  ;  the  other  side  also 
has  the  Virgin  and  Cliild  with  other 
"  ■  -     md  Angela. — 302,  Fompeo  Bat- 


iaitit^t,  Holj  ifaiuUj, 
geK  —  308,  Qaido:  the 
Piiihwopher.  — 311  to  318  idduaivo: 
all  portraits,  wid  considered  those  of 
the  artists  themselTea.  The;  arc  inte- 
resting-, especially  316,  the  portrait 
of  C.  F.  2fm)ol<HU;  and  317,  Martin 
Skollsri  Portrait  of  Mougs.^321,  Ba- 
ti^azio  ;  the  Siaeiples  at  Emmaus. — 
322,  Salvalor  Rosa :  the  Bonis  in  Pur- 
gatorj.  SalratoT  Rosa  was  nut  equal 
to  this  Bubjert. — 325,  Castiglione ;  the 
Departure  of  the  Israelites  for  the  Holy 
Laud.— 326,  Andrea  Porta  ,  tha  Por- 
trait of  the  Artist.— 827,  Scarstlliito  .- 
the  Virgin  and  Cliild,  with  the  Doc- 
tors of  the  Chnroh  and  a  glory  of  An- 
gela,—381,  Francesco  del  Cairo  :  a 
Portrait,  hcUeTed  to  he  lliat  of  Scara- 
inaocia  Penigino  (  aflne  picturo.— 332, 
SalnatoT  Rosa :  8t.  Paul  tlie  first  ITor- 
nit ;  a  remarlcablj'  Quo  and  clearly 
painted  sccdb. 

The  eleventh  room  (xi.)  contains 
from  331  to  337.  335,  Bemardiao 
Lanisi:  The  Virgin  and  Cliild,  seated 
on  the  koees  o£  St.  Anne ;  a  design 
fiill  of  grace,    thaagb    not    without 


affeetation.  —  836,      Beliraffio ;      St. 
John    the    Baptist,   on  wood — 337, 
And.  Salaini  .■  the  Virgin  and  Child,    r 
with   St.    Peter   and    St.   Panl- 33&    J 
CalUsta    da  Lodi .-      the   Virgin    ana 
Child,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Joroms,    1 
and  an  Angel— 839  and  342,  Marco 
(f  OggioHO !  the  Asamnption  of  the  Vir-    ' 
gin  i  and  St,  Michael  conquering  Luci- 
fer, with  two  angels ;  curioua,  eapedaUy ' 
the  latter,  in  which  tlie  drawing  of    ■ 
the  figures  and  the  trauqnil  immoved 
eipresaion  of  the  countenances  of  tha 
angels  desarre  attention. — 343,   Gatt- 
DKNzio  Febeabi;   the  Martjrdom  rf  " 
St.    Catherine,    an     admirable    work,    \ 
perhaps  the   finest  work    in  oils    of    { 
this  master;  the  Saint,   tranquil  and    , 
resigned,   looks    up    towards   hoarca 
awaiting   her   niartyrdoro,   whilst    tho 
oiocntionera  at   the  wheel  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  their  saperior,  waitiiiK 
lua  commands  to  commence  their  cruel 
task. — 344,  Bernardo  Zssah:  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  as.  G^regorj,  Ambrose,  Jerome^ 
and  Augustine.     Many  of  the  flgiires 
evidentlr  portraita  of  tho  family    for 
whom  this  very  intoreaf  ing  picture  was 
painted ;     amongst   otliers,    Ludovico 
iSforza  (d  Moro),  and  his  wife  Beatrice     ■ 
Visoonti,  with  their  two  danghters,  are     ■ 
introduceil  ;  it  bears  the  dateof  1515. 
— 345,  Beraardina  Luini :    the  Virein 
and  Child,  St.  PhUip,  and  others.    Ttii 
Saints  are  in  the  act  of  presenting  a  man 
and  two  women,  kneeling,  and   only 
partly  seen,  to  the  Virgin.- — 346,  Cars' 
vapgio  I  the  Samaritan  Woman  at  the 
WelL  —  348,   Marco   d'Ongionei   tho 
Laat  Snpper ;  this  picture  ia  a  study 
for  the  same  subject  in  fresco,  and  per- 
haps for  the  picture  in  the  Louvre.  — 
350,  Nicola  A'ppiaja:    the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  valuBble  aa  one  of  the 


bold  and  fine  drawing." 
Enea  Salmeggia,i!^\e^U  Pa^jiiiio, with 
his  name  and  tha  date  1604 :  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  ■a*ic'ii,%\,."STKWM.,«tA- 
St,  SebastittTi. — ^1,  Aiwl/fta  ia.  TCj 
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and  another,  358,  in  Room  tit.,  are 
two  of  the  best  specimens  of  this 
rare  artist,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  15th  centy.,  a  contemporary  of 
Gio.  Bellini. — 360,  Cesare  da  Sesto  : 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Joachim,  and  the  Infant  St.  John. — 
361,  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  a  Lamb,  an  unfinished 

*  work:  beautiful,  particularly  the  head 
of  the  Virgin. — 363,  Bramante :  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple. — 364,  Andrea 
Salaino :  the  Virgin  and  Child. — 365, 
coptf  of  Raphael:  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  Joseph.  —  366,  Dan.  Crespi : 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  several 
Saints. — 369,  Camillo  JProcaccini  :  the 
Nativity,  with  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  The  scene  is  illuminated 
by  the  light  radiating  from  the  Infant 
Saviour,  as  in  the  celebrated  "  Notte  " 
of  Correggio.  —  370,  Arnbrogio  Bor- 
gognone:  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, with  the  Apostles,  and  SS.  Am- 
brose  and  Augustine,   G^ervasius  and 

'  Protasius,  surrounded  by  Angels  and 
Cherubs ;  with  his  name,  and  the  date 
1522. — 371,  Oiulio  Cesare  Procaccini : 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  —  375, 
Bevilacqua :  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  another 
Saint,  called  by  some  King  David,  by 
others  Job,  and  a  devotee  kneeling.  The 
date  1502  is  on  the  base  of  this  pic- 
t\u:«,  which  is  simple,  and  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  early  style  which  pre- 
ceded Leonardo,  in  which  there  is  much 
of  dignity  in  the  character  of  the 
figures.  —  376,  Carlo  Francesco  Nuvo- 
lone  :  a  Family,  believed  to  be  that  of 
the  artist,  and  considered  one  of  his 
best  works.  —  377  and  379,  C  F. 
Nuvolone :  the  Angel  Gabriel  in  the 
a<;t  of  giving,  and  the  Virgin  in  that  of 
receiving,  the  Annunciation.  —  378, 
Ambrogio  Borgognone :  an  EcceHomo. 
—  382,  by  the  same  artist,  Lazarus, 
St.  Martha,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
other  Saints.     This  picture  represents 

an  early  legend  of  a  miracle  worked  by 
St.  Martha,  on  founding  the  first  church 

at   Marseilles.  —  384,    Oio.    BatUsta 

Crespi:  the  Madonna  and  Child,  St. 


many  Angels.  The  Virgin  is  in  the 
act  of  giving  the  rosary  to  St.  Dominick, 
while  the  Infant  Saviour  places  a  crown 
of  thorns  on  the  head  of  St.  Catherine. 
— 385,  Qio.  Batiista  JDiscepoli,  called 
lo  Zoppo  di  Lugano :  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi. — 387,  Marco  eT  Oggione : 
St.  Francis  and  a  Nun. — 388  and  390, 
Francesco  Londonio  z  two  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Milanese  Berghem. — 389, 
Francesco  del  Cairo :  a  Head ;  believed 
to  be  that  of  the  artist. — 391,  JErcole 
Procaccini :  the  Crucifixion ;  full  of 
figures. — ^QSfMichOrel  Angelo  Cerrutti: 
Fruit. —  397,  Marco  d^ Oggione:  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua  and  a  young  Lady. 
An  interesting  collection  of  Studies  of 
Animals  and  groups  of  Peasants,  by 
Francesco  Londonio^  a  painter  of  the 
18th  century,  celebrated  for  this  class  of 
works — presented  to  the  gallery  by  his 
grand-nephew. 

The  twelfth  room  (xii.)  contains 
from  398  to  428  of  modern  artists. 
398  and  400,  Andrea  Appiani  and 
Qaetano  Tamhrom:  Landscapes,  with 
groups  of  figures.  —  402,  Andrea  Ap- 
piani :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Hebe,  Gany- 
mede, &c.  —  406,  407,  408,  Marco 
Oozzi,  Landscapes.  • —  410,  CHuseppe 
Appiani :  an  Old  Man's  Head.  —  412, 
FVancesco  Fidanza,  an  artist  celebrated 
for  this  kind  of  scenery :  a  Winter 
Landscape. — 414,  Andrea  Appiani:  a 
Portrait,  of  the  artist.— 417,  418,  420, 
421,  422,  423,  Marco  Gozzi:  Land- 
scapes.— 424,  Bernardino  Galliari :  a 
Nativity,  in  distemper.  —  426,  Luigi 
Basilettiy  a  living  artist  at  Brescia :  a 
Waterfell. — 427,  Qaspar  Galliari:  a 
View  of  Venice  by  Moonlight;  in 
distemper.  —  447,  Loudonio  :  several 
studies  of  poor  people  and  animals. — 
68  and  69,  Appiani :  two  portions  of 
frescoes. 

An  apartment  (xm.)  has  been  re- 
cently opened,  called  the  Galleria  Og- 
gionni,  which  contains  a  large  collec- 
tion of  second-rate  pictures,  bequeathed 
by  a  person  of  that  name,  amongst 
which  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with 
a  Pietk  in  the  lunette  above,  by  C.  Ore- 
velli,  "pamted  \xi  14^^,  some  Canalettis 


X>ominick,  St,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and\  an^^aroi^o^^eife^'bTao^^.^ceaisfi^fcsaS^^. 
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TIio  Muieo  Lapidaria  iB  in  a  r 
on  the  ground-floor.  It  contains  a 
anclivit  inscriptiODB  lUid  aaulpti 
amoiigat  which  the  bronze  Staltle  of 
Sayoleon,  hy  CanOFB,  intended  for  the 
Arco  della  Puce,  a  repetition  of  that 
poeeesBod  }tj  the  Duks  of  Wellington  ; 
the  tomb  of  Bemabo  Visconti,  BUt- 
uounted  by  liia  equestrian  statue, 
brought  innn.  the  ch.  of  S,  Gioranni 
in  Couca.  He  is  in  the  full  armour  of 
the  age,  the  biacia,  or  yiper,  being 
prominently  displayed  upon  hia  back- 
It  15  evidently  a  good  portrait  of  this 
prince,  vrhoua  cruelty  was  such  ba  to 
oonref  tho  iHea  that  ho  tras  actuated 
by  ineanily.  Thia  ia  not  the  place  to 
apeak  of  the  tortiu^a  and  horrible 
deaths  which  he  iaBicted  upon  Ms 
liubjecta,  but  one  pasaage  wiU  ei- 
BmpUfy  hia  ingenious  tyranny.  He 
kept  upwards  of  5000  hoiuida,  whioh 
wpre  quartered  upon  the  riiihoat  citi- 
zens, who  were  bound  to  board  and 
lodge  them.  Every  two  montha  a  dog- 
inapectian  was  held.  If,  in  tlie  opinion 
of  the  Caaetero,  a  dog  waa  too  lean, 
the  host  was  fined  heavily  for  haring 
uegleotcd  the  canine  inmate.  If  the 
dog  was  declared  to  be  too  iat,   then 


by  the  French,  when  in  possesaion  of 
Milan,  in  the  16th  centj.  j  it  formnrly 
stood  in  tlie  Oh.  of  Sta.  Martlia,  at- 
tached to  an  Augustinian  monastery. 
The  monument  waa  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  1 522,  when,  Francesco  Sforaa 
regaining  his  dominions,  the  work  wna 
suspended ;  and  the  ehurch  being  after- 
wards pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of 
being  rebuilt,  it  waa  broken  up  and  the 
portions  dispersed.  Other  fragmenta 
are  to  be  mot  with  in  different  collec- 
tions, some  of  the  best  in  that  of  tha 
Marchese  Trivulzio  at  Milan. 

Anotlier  line  monument  by  Bam- 
haja   is    that   of   Lanino    Curaio,    tha 

In  other  parts  of  this  palace  are  the 
usual  appurteiiancea  of  an  academy  i 
model-rooms,  coUections  of  coate,  &o. 
The  LArary,  of  which  the  main 
part  belonged  to  that  of  the  Jeauita, 
but  i^  which  great  additions  have 
been  made,  ie  very  extensive  and  well 
selected ;  better  adapted  fur  general 
study  than  the  Ambrosian,  aa  &r  oa 
printed  books  ore  concerned.  The 
collection   of  manusci 


,  but    < 


It  r 


great  nmnbcr  of  Chronlclea  and  other 
materials  for  "Venetian  hiatory,  which 
were  brought  here  during  tho  French 
occupation,  and  which  have  not  been 
sent  back  to  Venice.  Amongst  them 
ia  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  "Libro 
hia  property.  Branabo  waa  dethroned  d'Oro,"  which  the  republicans  burnt 
'  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  in  1385.  in  honour  of  libErty.  Amongst  the 
e  intenMt  of  this  monument  is  in-  show  voltunea  are  the  magnificently 
creased  by  ita  being  the  eacEest  mo-  Uluminatod  choir-books  of  the  Certosa 
dcm  Gqnestrian  slatue  in  Europe,  at  Favia.  With  this  libraiy  of  manu- 
Many  fragments  of  sculpture  and  scripts  is  connected  a  very  valuable 
architecture  bora  ruined  churclios  and  and  select  collection  of  coins  and 
lonasteriea  ;  the  original  models  for  medala.  The  Observalory,  or  la  Specela 
the  Napoleon  bas-reUefa  of  the  Arco  di  Brera,  was  founded  in  1762,  under 
deila  Face  -,  Roman  remains,  includ-  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  rTesuit 
■  Lg  an  altar  mih  painlingt  vjion  it.  Father  Boscovieh.  "When  the  building 
said  to  have  been  found  near  San  waa  planned,  all  the  nuna  in  the  city 
Lorenzo,  but  for  which  it  is  not  I  romonatrated  against  it,  alleging  that 
being  over  aoeptical  to  demand  a  j  they  would  be  coiiatantly  apied  at  by 
eertScato  of  origin.  Tho  recumbent  i  the  astronomers  when  waking,  as  they 
statue  of  Gaston  de  Foil :  a  frsg-  were  wont  to  do,  upon  the  terraces  of 
ment  of  his  magnificent  monument,  their  convents.  The  Observatory  ia 
the  eAef-iFceavrs  of  the  celebrated  weU  provided -w^^V  ia'i!tTO(Q(m\a,  *3^ 
Agoatiao  Busti  or  Bambaja,   erected  the  obsorvBtvans  oiflinja^  ■^vKiSoe&.^Sl 
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its  director  Carlini  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  scientific  world. 

Not  so  the  Botanical  Garden,  which 
is  very  indifferent ;  not  at  all  worthy  of 
the  institution  to  which  it  is  annexed. 

Every  second  year  there  is  an  "  ex- 
position" of  native  art  in  the  Brera. 
The  exhibition  takes  place  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Bihlioteca    Ambrosiana. — This 
justly  celebrated  collection  was  founded 
by  the   Cardinal  Federigo  Bon^omeo 
(1609),  Archbishop  of  Milan.     The  li- 
brary is  under  the  direction  of  a  "  con- 
gregation" of  ecclesiastics,  presided  over 
by  a  clerical  member,  or,  if  there  be 
none,  by  the  head,   of  the  Borromeo 
family.     The  chief  acting  officer  is  the 
Prefetto.     This  dignity  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Mai,  who  was  pre- 
viously professor  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  who,  by  the  discovery  which  he 
made  of  the  palimpsests  in  this  collec- 
tion, laid  the   foundation  of  his  high 
reputation.   The  Prefetto  and  the  three 
other  principal  Hbrarians  are  honorary 
canons  of  Sant'  Ambrogio.   The  Hbrary 
is  open  daily  from  10  to  3,  except  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.     The  librarians 
are  very  civil  and  attentive,  but   the 
catalogues  are  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  the 
want  of  proper  catalogues  results  jfrom 
the  will  of  the  cardmal  founder,  and 
that  there  is  a  papal  bull  prohibiting 
the  making  of  them:   but  the  reason 
is  to   be  sought  in  causes  which  ope- 
rate full  as  forcibly  in  other  libraries. 
Cardinal  Borromeo's  regulations  were 
liberal  in  the  truest   and  largest  sense 
of  the  term.     The  Ambrosian  was,  in 
fact,  the  earhest  public  library  in  Eu- 
rope J   that  is  to  say,  a  Hbrary  not  at- 
tached to  any  college  or  cathedral  for 
the  use  of  its  own  members,  but  open 
to  all  students  or  to  the  pubHc,  and 
for  whom,  what  was  then  unexampled, 
writing  materials  were  provided. 

The  collection  of  manuscripts  is  of 
the  highest  importance,  consisting  of 
6500  volumes.  Many  were  purchased 
by  the  founder,  but  the  principal 
stores  have  been  brought  from  sup- 
pressed  monasteiies  or  convents,  par- 


ticularly from  that  of  Bobbio.  This 
was  founded  by  St.  Columbanus  and 
Irish  missionaries  in  the  7th  centy., 
and  from  this  ancient  Coenobium  have 
proceeded  several  manuscripts  of  ex- 
treme value  to  the  Celtic  scholar,  in- 
asmuch as  they  contain  some  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage in  existence.  They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  int-erlineary  translations  and 
commentaries  of  portions  of  Scripture, 
in  general  beautifully  written.  Of  these 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  Psalter 
of  the  8th  centy.,  with  the  commentary 
of  St.  Jerome.  This  i|  filled  with 
Gaelic  glosses,  beside  a  page  at  the  be- 
ginning, probably  containing  a  preface 
or  dedicatory  epistle.  The  whole  is 
in  the  ancient  Irish  character,  and  very 
legible.  And  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
with  Gaehc  notes,  of  high  antiquity. 

The  palinvpsests  are  ancient  manu- 
scripts written  upon  vellum,  from 
which  the  characters  of  a  previous  ma- 
nuscript have  been  rubbed  off,  or  par- 
tially effaced.  The  existence  of  tliis 
practice  was  long  known  j  but  Cardinal 
Mai  was  the  first  who  ever  endea- 
voured to  recover  the  classics  below 
from  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
legends  or  homilies.  The  original 
writing  is  generally  in  bold,  uncial  cha- 
racters, imperfectly  erased,  and  the 
scribes  of  the  second  period  usually 
crossed  the  older  writing,  as  ladies  do 
their  letters,  though  sometimes  they 
took  the  intervals  between  the  lines. 
Of  course  much  patience  is.  required ; 
but  the  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the 
transposition  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is 
in  connecting  the  separated  leaves  that 
Mai  has  shown  his  great  skill.  Amongst 
the  specimens  which  are  geno^lly 
shown  are  the  fragments  of  the  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  a.d.  360-80,  by 
Ulfila  Bishop  of  the  Moesogoths.  The 
gospels  are  at  Upsalaj  a  portion  of 
the  epistles  was  foimd  at  Wolfen- 
buttell-;  whilst  from  these  pahmpsests 
Mai  has  extracted  large  fragments  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament — a  singular 
dispersioTi*,  a.nd'^Tba.^a  many  more  of 
these  B&^\\infe  \e®Nei^  tosc^  \*ei  \s^.^^<5iXk. 
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ETca  in  Englanil.  Tbe  letters  of  Froii- '  a  moat  singular  miHcBllanj — maeMiies, 
to  and  Marma  Aureliua,  and  TariaUH  ordnanco  diHgraias,caricHtiireB,faiipiesi 
fragments  of  Orationa,  and  of  the  Trea-  ]  tlie  descriptions  ipo  wi-itteu  by  himself 
tiae  Ae  BepublicA  of  Cicero,  were  also  from  riglit  to  left,  so  tliat  they  can  onlj 
puhlisbed  from  pBlimpseats  in  this '  be  re»d  with  facility  bj  baing  placed 
library.  I  before  alooking-glaas.    Therewere  ori- 

AraongstotherIiteraTjenriositiBa,thel  ginally  twelre  of  these  yolumes,  which 
following  maj  be  pointed  outi^Virgil,  I  were  presented  to  thelibrary  inl637by 
copied  and  annotated  by  Petrardi,  and  I  Ghiioaiio  Areouate,  after  having  refused 
with  one  miniatiire  by  Simone  Memmi '  8000  doubloons  offered  for  one  volume 
representing  Tirgil,  and  an  allegoricai  i  of  them  by  the  King  of  England,  aa  ve 
personification  of  Poetry,  of  great  I  are  t«ld  by  an  inscription  on  the  stairs ; 
beauty.  The  handwriting  is  fine  and .'  but  the  other  eleven  hare  been  re- 
cIcBj-,  Frefiied  to  tliia  iimnuecript  ia  tained  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  lostitate 
tlie  note  in  which  Petrarch  ia  supposed  at  Paris,  to  which  they  were  removed 
to  describo  his  first  interview  with  !  during  tlie  French  occupation  of  Lom^ 
Laura.    The  manuscript,  which  aftet^  '  hardy. 

wards  belonged  to  Galeasio  Visoonti,  A  small  Tolome,  with  architectural 
may  be  authentic,  but  the  note  ia  bus-  designs  by  Bramante,  and  some  manu- 
picious,  and  we  raay  be  temp(«d  to  i  aoript  descriptions, 
doubt  wliethar  it  deserves  much  more  Vite  degU  AroiveBcovi  di  Milnno, 
credit  than  the  sonnet  of  Petraroli ,  with  flue  minintores  of  the  time  of 
found  in   Laurs's  tomb   at  Avignon.  |  Luini. 

■ — The  autograph  correspondence  be-  i      Livy,    translated   into    Italian   by 
twecn  Oardinal  llcmbo  and   Lucretia ,  Boccaccio. 
Borgia.    A  lock  of  her  beautiful  flaxen  |      The  Missal  used  by  San  Carlo  Boi^ 


inely  illuminated,    and 

:>,  Sumilitaa.    Printing 

common  in  tlie  daya  ca 

'   San  Carlo  ;  but  there  continued  to  be 

a  fechng  of  preference  for  manuscripC 

Erayer-books,  and  some  were  executed 
jr  the  royal  family  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.     A  very  fine  and 
,   early    Dante,      In    a    room   on    the 
■   ground-floor  is  a  fresco  by  B,  Xuini, 
'    of  the  Crowning  with  Thorns. 

The  printed  boots  are  principally 
in  one  lofty  hall.  They  amount  to  about 
:  100,000  volumes.  The  arrangement  ia 
Book  of  Genesis  at  Vienna,  diaputes  not  by  classes,  but  strictly  by  sizes,  and 
the  palm  of  being  the  must  ancient ,  the  volumes  are  built  in  with  so  much, 
volume  containing  illuminstioca  that  accuracy  that  hardly  a  chink  or  n  cranny 
has  come  down  to  our  days."    Lucano  |  can  be  discovered. 

di  Parma's  trcBtiae  '  De  Regimine  Prin-       The  great  or  principal  room  is  a     ' 

■  c^is,'  presented  to   Galeazio   Sioria,   fine  apartment.    It  is  ornamented  with    J 

with  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  I  a  frieie  of  portraits  of  individuals  dis- 

portrait  of  tlie  douee.  j  tingiiishod  for  holiness  or   for  inow- 

Twelve  Toliunes  of  heads  of  sermons  '"ledge ;  principally,  howorer,  prelates  or 

by  San  Carlo  ;  and  his  correspondence  j  fathers  ol'tlio  Church.    Formuig  part  of 

during  the  Council  of  Trent,  all  in  his  I  the  Ubrarj  is  a  hall  in  which  have  been 

n  handwriting.  |  placed  BevarB.\  i 


the  letters,  is  ni 

Josephus  translated  into  Latin  by 
Rlillnua,  wlio  died  in  410,  jipon  papy- 
rus, probably  of  the  Bth  centy. ;  manu- 
sr^ript  books  upon  this  material  are  of 
the  greatest  rarity. 

Homer ;  fragraents  of 
perhaps  of  the  4tJi  centy.,  with  fifty- 
eight  illuminated  miniatures,  highly 
interesting  both  for  the  art  and  the  cos 
tume  which  they  cihibit.  "  This  MS,, 
with  the  Virgil  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
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reliefs  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  monu- 
ments to  the  late  Count  Borromeo,  by 
Cacciatori,  and  to  the  Marquis  Fa- 
gnani,  who  left  his  valuable  collection 
of  printed  books  to  the  Ambrosian. 

The  gallery  and  museum  annexed  to 
the  Hbrary  are  not  extensive,  but  valu- 
able, containing  many  important  his- 
torical monuments  and  works  of  art. 
Amongst  the  first  are  to  be  placed  the 
collection  of  portraits  made  by  Paolo 
Oiovio,  and  partly,  though  only  to  a 
fimall  extent,  employed  by  him  in  his 
well-known  work,  'Yitse  DlustriumVi- 
rorum.'  Paolo  Q-iovio  was  the  first 
who  formed  the  plan  of  illustrating 
biography  by  portraits.  Many  are 
ideal ;  but  with  respect  to  contempo- 
raries, or  those  who  were  not  of  a  re- 
mote period,  he  took  great  pains  to 
have  them  as  authentic  as  possible. 
To  these  have  been  since  added  many 
others,  but  these  are  not,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  distinguished  from  the  Giovio 
collection ;  this  is  to  be  regretted ;  but 
possibly  the  curators  may  have  the 
means  of  so  doing  when  they  publish 
a  catalogue  of  their  gallery.  Amongst 
the  more  remarkable  are  Machiavelli, 
Scanderbeg,  Sigonius,  Cardinal  Pole, 
Cardinals  Bembo  and  Baronius,  Yida, 
Alciatus,  Card.  Noris,  Budseus,  Sixtus 
V.  These  are  in  the  ante-rooms.  The 
first  of  these  rooms  also  contains  a 
copy,  by  Andrea  Bianchi,  of  L.  da 
Yinci's  Last  Supper,  painted  by  order 
of  Card.  P.  Borromeo.  It  has  only  the 
upper  half  of  the  figures. 

In  the  first  gallery  is  the  Profile  of 
Leonardo  da  VtTici,  by  himself^  in  red 
chalks.  Seven  valuable  Miniatures. — 
Two  drawings  by  Caravaggio,  our 
Saviour  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene: 
and  some  fine  studies  by  Luini  and 
Cesare  da  Sesto. — Rapha>el^  two  Men 
on  Horseback,  an  early  work,  1505. — 
Hemling^  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — A,  Luini,  St.  John, 
an  Infant,  playing  with  a  Lamb. — 
L,  da  Vinci,  an  exquisite  Female  Head. 
— Two  pictures  attributed  to  Titian,  a 
Holy  Family,  and  our  Saviour  dead : 
of  the  latter  the  authorship  is  very 
doubtful — Marco  d^Offgiono^  theYrrgin 


nursing  the  Saviour. — Twelve  coloured 
drawings  for  the  painted  glass  of  the 
Cathedral,  by  Pellegrini. 

In  the  second  gallery  is  Kaphael's 
cartoon  for  the  School  of  Athens :  it  is 
executed  with  black  chalk  on  grey  paper, 
and  contains  the  figures  only,  without 
the  architecture.  "  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  alterations  introduced  in 
a  composition  prepared  for  fresco.  The 
changes  are  mostly  additions.  The 
figure  of  Epictetus,  represented  in  the 
fresco,  sitting  in  the  foreground  on  the 
left,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  is 
wanting  in  the  cartoon.  This  figure 
was  added  to  fill  up  a  vacant  space, 
and  thus  the  change,  though  a  consi- 
derable improvement,  involved  no  in- 
convenience. Some  less  important 
alterations  in  the  same  fresco,  such  as 
covering  the  head  of  Aspasia  with  dra- 
pery instead  of  showing  her  flowing 
tresses  (for  thus  she  appears  in  the 
cartoon),  might  have  be^n  made  on 
the  wall  without  any  change  in  the 
drawing.  That  this  cartoon  was  the 
identical  one  which  served  for  the 
execution  of  the  fresco  is  proved  by 
the  exact  conformity  of  every  part, 
except  the  additions  above  mentioned, 
with  the  painting." — Hastlake,  In  a 
room  opening  out  of  this  are  arranged 
the  original  Drawings  of  the  great  mas- 
ters : — Many  studies,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  for  the  Last  Judgment.  Two  ex- 
quisite portraits  in  red  chalk,  by  L.  da 
Vinci,  Also  by  him,  three  portraits :  the 
profile  of  Beatrice  d'Este,  who  died  in 
childbirth  at  27,  and  whose  monument 
is  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia.  Head  of 
St.  John:  a  drawing  of  part  of  the 
Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,  hjMantegna. 
The  Annunciation,  attributed  to  Par- 
migiano.  Sandro  Botticelli :  Madonna, 
Child,  and  Angels;  a  roimd  picture. 
B,  Luini:  Holy  Family;  a  master- 
piece, and  the  design  for  which  is  at- 
tributed to  L.  da  Vinci.  L.  da  Vinci: 
beautiful  Portrait  of  a  Physician, 
half  figure.  Benvenuto  Garofalo: 
Holy  Family,  with  Angels,  small. 
A  Holy  Easmlj,  aaid  to  be  by  Titian. 
i  Gfiocomo  Bcwiano:  ^^i^^m\.o^^s^\.. 
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Gvido!  Ofirist  on  the  Cross.  37- 
tiaii:  tho  Adoration  of  Ihe  MsgL 
B.  Luiai :  the  Young  SuTiour,  hslf- 
Itmgth.  Holy  Fomil;,  with  S&iDtB, 
hall  flgaies ;  attributed  to  TiUan.  Sa- 
phael !  pat  of  the  cartoon  for  tbe 
Battle  of  ConetantiuB.  Lvini:  Yomig 
Tobie  rotonung  with  the  Angela  i 
esqujsite  drawing.  Qaudeiaio  Fe 
rari:  theMarriage  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  neit  room,  containing  the  oi 
ginal  drawings  of  the  ancientmaBter8,a 
sereral  modem  woiis  in  gilt  bronse,  e 
hibited  ae  Bpecimens  of  Uilanese  mso' 
facture !  amongat  others,  a  model  of  an 
intended  Porta  OrienC-ale,  hy  Cagnola. 
Here   are    also    drawings    by    Giulio 
Somano,  Caranagffio,  Miehatl  Angela, 
Alb.  DtHVr,  ManlegHa,  0«errriim,  Imea 
Catabiata,    tbe   tno  ZroiiiM,   Saphaet, 
Leon,  da  Find,  &c.  Sc. ;  and  a  portion 
of  SaphaeVi  oartoon  for  the  battle  be- 
tween CoQBtantine  and  Maientius. 

A  cabinet  has  been  formed  for  the 
gilt  bronzes  left  h;  &,  Pecis  to  the 
library.  This  cabinet  also  contains  two 
of  Holbein^s  finest  portraits.  Sasaiti  ; 
our  Saviour  with  a  standard.  Cior- 
giaiie  i  St.  Sebastian,  full  length,  with 
Romein  the  baciground.  Mengs:  Por- 
tr^t  of  Clement  XIU.  Vetasquez ,-  a 
portrait.  Bromano:  a  portrait,  called 
that  oiS.  Cellini.  Luoaa  nanLegden: 
Adoration  of  the  MagL  Albani:  Gala- 
tea borne  by  DolphiM.  Carlo  Dolvs  : 
a  Madonna.    B.  iMiai!  St.  John. 

In  R  small  garden  opening  on  a  side 
street  is  the  stump  of  the  tin  pahn-tree, 
whifh  Lalande,  in  his  description  of 
Italy,  has  nof«d  with  great  aoeuracy,  as 
a  proof  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
of  Milan.  The  cort.ile,  as  you  enter, 
contains  many  Koman  and  luediieral 
iuBCripfioos  let  into  the  walls.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  are  tbe  early 
Christian  ones. 

Among  the  scientjGc  establishments 
at  Milan,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Miueo  Civico  di  Storia  NalaraU, 
wliich  contains  a  very  good  eoUeetion 
of  Zoology  and  Pidcontology :  the 
lattw  is  particularly  rich  in  fossils  from 
the  tertiarjr  subapeaniae  formations 
oftbB  dachiea  of  Forma  and  Piacenza. 


I  The  museum  is  liberally  endowed  and 
supported  bj  the  munieipaUty,  which 
deserves  the  greatest  credit  £br  the 
encouragement  it  has  given  to  the 
teaching  of  scienoe,  and  of  natural  his- 
tory in  particular.  Iho  extensive  col- 
ledtions  of  tbe  suppressed  Sauila  delU 
Mitiitrey  consisting  of  fossil  remains  of 
gigontie  animals,  found  8,  of  Parma 
and  Fiacenza,  and  purchased  by  E. 
Beauharuois,  and  of  the  fossil  tertiaiy 
sheila  described  by  Brocclii,  in  his 
classical  CoacMolagia  Foaaile  SabapBa- 
nt'no,  have  been  recently  removed  to  tho 
Jtlimeo  Civico. 

Oipedale  Haggiore,  or  Groat  Hos- 
pital of  Milan. — This  splendid  esta- 
blishment was  founded  by  Franceseo 
Sforza,  and  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria, 
in  1456,  They  gave  for  its  site  an 
ancient  palace  which  had  belonged  to 
Bernabo  Viscooti.  Tbe  iimds  for  its 
maintenance  were  partly  supplied  by 
the  dute  and  his  consort,  and  partly 
by  the  union  of  the  endowmenta  of 
several  other  hospitals  previaualy  exist- 
ing in  tho  city.  To  these  have  been 
added  from  lime  to  time,  and  still 
oontinne  to  be  added,  legacies  and  do- 
nations of  the  Milanese,  who  have 
a  great  afibction  for  the  institution, 
whioli  lias  had  an  unusual  e 
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itude.  The  bnilding  was  begun  on 
the  4th  of  April,  1457,  the  first  atone 
being  laid  by  tJie  hands  of  the  duke 
and  duchess.  Antonio  Marete,  a 
Florentine,  was  the  arohitect ;  the 
Boutbeni  portion  of  the  edifice  was 
'  <d  from  his  designs.    The 


space  being  the  grand  quadrangle. 
The  windows  of  the  facade  are  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  reliefs  of 
children  and  foliage  in  moulded  terra- 
'■  ;  and  the  numerous  niches  and 
tes  contain  busts  of  Saints  and 
allegorical  flgiiros.  The  central  portion 
of  the  hospital  is  also  of  moulded  brick, 
but  was  erected  at  a  later  period,  iii  ' 
1621,  bj  a  AcmnXio-ci  i^  (.'s&icriJS-  ctooisa., ' 
Gittu  "PifctTo  CaiiiravQ.   Twa  TSfSK&sriw 
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On  entering  by   the   Great    Gate- 
way,   a  very    noble    quadrangle  pre- 
sents itself:    it    is   surrounded  by   a 
double  colonnade,  having  21  arches  on 
two  sides,  and  19  on  the  others :  the 
columns  of  the  upper  oirder  are  compo- 
site,  of  the  lower  modem  Ionic,  with 
archivolts  and  entablatures  ornamented 
with  arabesques  and  figures  in  rehef  be- 
tween circular  niches,  from  the  designs 
of  Camillo  Procaccini.    The  upper  co- 
lonnade has  been  partly  walled  in  to 
gain   space;   the  lower   is   formed  by 
80  columns  of  red  granite.    This  quad- 
rangle  measures   250  ft.  by  280,  not 
including  the  depth  of  colonnade,  which 
is  19  ft.     In  the  small  church  oppo- 
site the  entrance  is  a  good  Annunci- 
ation, by  Ouercino.    In  1797  Giuseppe 
Macchi,  a  notary  who  had  led  the  IHe 
of  a  miser,  left  an  immense  property  to 
the  hospital,  by  means  of  which  it  was 
completed.     The  N.  wing  is  from  the 
design  of  Castelliy  who,  unfortunately, 
abandoned  the  style  of  the  earUer  part 
of  the  building,  so  that  this  wing  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.     The 
average  number  of  patients  admitted 
annually  is  about  20,500  ;  the  deaths, 
2700 ;  the  mean  mortality  being  13  per 
cent.    The  hospital  can  accommodate 
2000  patients,   but  has  seldom  more 
than   1600.      Monimients    have  been 
raised  under  the  porticoes  of  the  great 
quadrangle  to  Becorsi,  LocadeUi,  and 
other  eminent  medical  teachers  who 
were  attached  to  the  establishment. 

The  Ospizio  IHvulzi  is  a  noble  mo- 
nument of  pious  charity.  It  was 
founded  in  1771  by  Antonio  Trivulzio, 
who  for  that  purpose  gave  up  his 
palace.  The  endowment-  has  since 
received  very  considerable  additions, 
and  the  building  has  been  recently 
enlarged  to  nearly  double  its  original 
size.  It  now  contains  600  inmates,  all 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  are 
well  fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of 
the  institution. 

Milan  contains  as  many  as  eighty- 
five  hospitals  and  institutions  of  charity, 
possessing  property  to  the  amount  of 
^00  millions  of  lire,  nearly  of  7  mil- 
I/ons  sterling. 


The  vast  Lazaretto  is  just  out  of  the 
Porta  Orientale;  it  is  interesting  both 
from  its  magnitude  and  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scenes  which  have  been 
witnessed  within  its  walls.  It  consists 
of  a  square  cloister  of  red  brick  ;  mea- 
suring, outside  the  arcade,  404}  yds. 
by  393.  From  these  arcades  sur- 
rounding the  quadrangle  opened  280 
small  rooms  or  cells ;  in  the  centre  is 
a  chapel  designed  by  Pellegrini^  and 
possessing  much  beauty.  This  building 
was  founded  by  Lodovico  il  Moro  about 
1461,  when  governing  in  the  name  of 
his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  but  not 
completed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
finest  episodes  of  the  Promessi  Sposi, 

Milan  has  few  squares.  The  largest  is 
the  Piazza  della  Fontana,  in  firont  of 
the  archbishop's  palace.  In  it  is  one 
of  the  few  fountains  in  Milan.  The 
Piazza  Borromeo  has  a  statue  of  San 
Carlo,  by  Pussola,  formerly  in  the 
Cardusioj  it  stands  in  front  of  the 
small  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Podone,  be- 
longing to  the  Borromeos,  whose  pa- 
laces form  two  sides  of  the  piazza.  The 
Piazza  del  Marino^  with  the  handsome 
palace  of  that  name  on  one  side,  and 
the  newly  opened  Piazza  della  Scala, 
opposite  the  theatre,  with  the  Palazzo 
Bramhilla,  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
modem  decoration  in  terracotta  and 
moulded  brick-work. 

There  were  formerly  many  crosses 
and  similar  monuments  in  the  streets 
and  crossways,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  removed.  Of  those  that  remain, 
the  "  Leone  di  Porta  Orientale"  a 
small  column  in  that  street,  is  the 
principal.  It  is  said  to  commemorate 
some  victory  gained  by  the  Milanese 
over  the  Venetians;  but  the  lion  is 
not  the  lion  of  St.  Mark. 

Of  older  street  architecture,  the 
principal  relic  is,  the  Coperto  de* 
Figini,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  It 
was  built  by  Pietro  Figini,  in  honour 
of  the  marriage  of  Gian'  Galeazzo 
Yisconti  with  Isabella  tlie  daughter  of 
John  King  of  France.  The  Gothic 
arches  Temaim.  *.  tVie  "oc^^ec  «»tQix\<£«,  have 
been  -modeimBed. 
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Falaiza  WpH?ii.— Built  tj  the  Mar- 1 
quia  Alp93and.ro  TrivTibd.  Here  is  a 
rery  ttelect  and  Tfiluable  library  of 
printed  boofes  and  maniiseripta,  and  a 
choice  eollpction  of  coins,  and  ofGreek, 
Roman,  and  mediipval  antiquities,  in- 
oliiding  the  monument  of  Aizo  Vis- 
conti,  fbrmerlj  in  the  Chiu-eh  of  San 
Oottardo  at  Milan.  Tliere  arB  alao 
aome  good  pictuns. 

CiuaArBhiBilo. — Some  good  frMeoee 
by  Tiepolo  Hid  othep  VEnofian  artista. 
Here,  also,  is  a  rery  good  Ubrary  and 
collection  of  untiquitie*. 

Casa,  Andriaai,  now  Sofmani. — 
The  garden  ia  one  of  the  largest  in 
Milnn.  In  Hie  ooUeetion  in  this  man- 
flion  is  a  ploaning  ManUffna,  ^  the 
Virgin  and  Cliild  between  St.  John  and 
St.  Maiy  Magdalene. 

CanaPiaaeaeaatiuiia  a  TcrypTeciouB 
series  of  poptrsita  of  the  Sforza  fami^ 
in  frCBCO  by  jMim,  all  appEircntly  taken 
fiMm  originals. 

Cofa  Mela. — A  large  library,  and 
some  good  modem  pictures. 

There  is  auotber  Casa  Mehi  in  the 
Borgo  NuoTO,  originally  the  bouao  of 
the  painter  Sratnonfino,  who  has  left  j 
fiomB  freBCOea  in  what  is  now  a  coach- 
house  j  and  in  the  court  is  a  good  fresco 
by  B.  I/iuni,  of  an  Atlas  supporting  a  ' 
Globe,  in  his  laat  and  best  manner. 

Palaeio  Castelbamo,  opposite  the 
Bfera,  contains  a  large  collection  of 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  good,  and 
some  attributed  to  BapliaeljL.  da  Vinci, 
Correggio,  &o. 

Palazso  Iiitta. — This  waa  bnilt  hy 
SU^iai,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Milan.  Here  is  a  small  callfction  of 
paintiilgl!  amongst  others,  a  Cor- 
f^SS*"!  originally  the  lid  or  cover  of 

of  which  the  subject  is  ApoEo  and 
Marsyas.  It  is  most  highly  finished. 
It  WM  painted  by  Correggio  when  lie 
was  vary  joiing,  and  it  has  a  belter 
certificate  of  origin  than  aucb  pro- 
duetions  usually  possess,  haring  been 
engraved  by  Banuto  in  1S63.  There 
are  other  paintings  by  Zeonardo 
and  iKoat;  but  the  principal  oma- 
meitts  of  the  ooUectioa  are,  perhaps. 


the  frescoes  by  Luiai,  cut  out  of  the 
nails  of  a  demolished  villa  aod  chapel 
near  Milan.  They  are,  — The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi.  The  kneeling 
king  is  BUppoBi>d  to  be  a  partralt  aS 
Luini  himself. — The  Crucifixion.  Two 
saints  arc  introdncod,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  mid  St,  Jerome.^A  fine  pic- 
ture from  St.  John,  chap.  ivi.  v.  33, 24, 
"  Whatsoever  ge  ikall  aek  the  IhfhvT 
ifl  mff  name,  he  ihall  give  it  ^ou,"  A 
single  admirable  figiira, — Our  Xord 
holding  (be  globe  in  bia  left  hand,  and 
in  the  attitude  uf  blessing  vrith  his 
right.  There  are  several  repetitions  of 
tlua  fresco  1  a  very  had  one  in  the  eon- 
vent  of  the  GraKie,  and  a  verjgood 
one  (attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vuici) 
in  the  oolleotion  of  Mr.  Miles, — One 
subject  ia  taken  from  profane  history. 
Curiua  DentatuB  rejecting  the  presents 
of  the  Sahinea, — Another  more  doubt- 
ful L«ini  m  this  collection  is  the  Birtb 
of  the  Virgin. — "ntian .-  the  portmil 
usually  called  hia  mistress,  probably 
only  a  good  copy. — Saiao  SWrato:  a 
praying  Head. — An  old  painting  of 
the  Castle  of  Milan  is  curious,  as  show- 
ing it«  siato  at  the  alose  of  the  ITtll 
eenty, ;— there  are  some  modem  paint- 
ings by  Appiani  and  others,  worthy  of 
notice.  The  groat  bbIoou  is  splendidly 
fitted  up  in  the  stylo  of  Louis  XIV, 
There  is  also  a  valuahlo  library  of 
30,000  vols,  in  this  palace,  which, 
during  the  banishment  of  il«  owner,  is 
said  to  have  sufiered  from  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Auatrians. 

Palazzo  Fmibbtb,  in  the  Via  de 
Bossi,  remnrkable  for  its  handsome 
portal  from  the  designs  of  Michelozzi. 
This  house,  which  was  given  to  Cosiroo 
de'  Medici  in  14B6  by  Francesco  Sforza, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
a  Brencb  bank  of  that  celebrated 
Florentine  family  in  the  15th  century. 
Over  the  archway  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  iJnkes  of  Milan,  willi  , 
the  two  dogs  of  the  BfoMas,  and  the  | 
portraits  of  Prancesco    and    bis    wiEs 
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the  fomily  since  1444 :  the  interior  is 
modernised,  and  contained  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  formed  originally  by 
Breislack,  and  a  valuable  series  of  paint- 
ings by  S.  Luini ;  but  on  the  banish- 
ment of  this  noble  family,  arising  out 
of  the  events  of  1848,  the  palace  had 
been  seized  upon  and  converted  into  a 
barrack  by  the  Austrian  authorities, 
«ince  which  it  has  remained  unin- 
habited. 

Palazzo  PozzL — This  palace  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Zeone  Leoni,  of 
Arezzo,  a  capital  medallist  or  die-sinker. 
Ijeone  was  a  sculptor  and  an  architect, 
and  much  patronised  by  Charles  V.,  by 
whom  he  was  knighted.  Hence  he  is 
often  called  "  II  Cavaliere  Aretino."  He 
became  very  opulent ;  and  this  building 
is  a  monument  of  the  riches  he  had 
acquired,  as  well  as  of  his  genius.  It 
is,  however,  rather  odd  than  elegant : 
colossal  statues  support  the  &ont,  to 
which  the  Milanese  have  giten  the 
name  of  Omenoni  («.  e,  big  men),  and 
to  account  for  which  there  are  many 
strange  stories. 

Theatres, — Milan  is  of  all  the  cities 
in  Italy  the  most  celebrated  for  its  the- 
atres and  theatrical  amusements ;  the 
principal  house  is  IJa  Scala,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  della 
Scala.  It  was  built  fr^m  the  designs 
of  Fiermarinif  and  was  opened  in  the 
autumn  of  1779.  It  contends  with 
S,  Carlo  at  Naples  for  being  the 
largest  theatre  in  Italy,  and  has  always 
been  admired  for  the  excellence  of  its 
internal  arrangements.  The  house  is 
capable  of  containing  3600  spectators. 
The  number  of  boxes  in  each  row  is 
41 :  each  has  a  small  room  attached 
to  it ;  the  greater  number  are  private 
property.  The  form  of  the  house  is 
a  semicircle,  with  the  ends  produced 
and  made  to  approach  each  other; 
the  greatest  width  is  72  ft.,  the  length, 
including  the  proscenium,  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  front  of  the  centre  box 
to  the  curtain,  is  954  ft.  The  width 
oi  the  opening  between  the  colimins 
of  the  proscenium  is  64  ft.,  and  the 
depth  of  the  stage  behind  the  curtain 


is  150  ft.  This  theatre  also  contains 
a  Sala  di  Kidotto,  where  concerts  are 
given,  and  masked  balls  during  the 
Carnival. 

The  other  Boyal  Theatre  is  ia  Cano- 
biana,  connected  by  a  species  of  via- 
duct with  the  palace.  It  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Piennarim,  and 
opened  in  1780.  The  pit  contains  450 
seats,  and  the  house  will  hold  2200 
spectators. 

These  two  Boyal  Theatres  are  xmder 
one  management,  and  receive  an  annual 
subvention  from  the  government,  sub- 
ject to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
Academy,  of  Dancing.  The  theatrical 
year  is  divided  into  three  seasons ;  the 
Carnival,  which  extends  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's day  to  the  20th  of  March  ;  the 
spring,  from  Easter  to  the  end  of  June; 
the  autumn,  from  the  beginning  of 
September  till  the  end  of  November. 

Teatro  Carcano. — ^This  Theatre  was 
built  in  1803,  from  the  designs  of 
Canonica,  on  the  site  of  the  Monastery 
of  S.  Lazzaro.  Every  part  of  the  in- 
terior is  constructed  of  wood;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  with  a  convex 
ceiling,  and  it  is  considered  very  favour- 
able for  healing.  The  pit  contains  300 
seats,  and  the  house  can  hold  1800 
spectators.  Operas  and  comedies  are 
performed  here. 

Teatro  J2^,  near  the  Piazzadel  Duomo, 
was  built  in  the  year  1812,  by  Carlo  Re, 
from  the  designs  of  Canonica,  It  stands 
on  the  site  where  the  Archpriest  Dateo, 
in  787,  erected  the  church  of  San  Salva- 
tore,  and  the  first  foimdling  hospital 
that  ever  existed.  The  comedies  of  GK)1- 
doni,  Nota,  &c.,  are  often  well  repre- 
sented here.  The  pit  holds  120,  and  the 
whole  house  is  capable  of  containing 
1000  spectators. 

Teatro  Mlodramfnaiico.  —  Antolini, 
in  the  theatre  which  he  designed  for 
the  Foro  Bonaparte,  declared  his  in- 
tention to  banish  everything  by  which 
the  attention  is  distracted,  and  that  he 
would  not  therefore  have  boxes  as  a 
retreat  for  noisy  chattering.  He  said 
the  audience  would  behave  and  attend 
better  if  everj  oTve  -waa  eeen^  and  that 
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opinions,  wliicli  were  colled  repnb] 
prevailed  when  tlie  Teatro  dei 
drBiamiitici  wiu  built  Irom  the  designs 
of  Poiack  and  CaHOmca,  an  the  sits  " 
S.  Damiono  nlla  Scala,  and  it  hance 
ceired  the  appellation  of  "  patriotior 
The  pit  ooatttina  245,  the  openboj_._ 
630  persons.  The  tiuketa  of  admiasion 
nra  distributed  gratuitoualy  by  the 
members,  irho  are  formed  into  a  refidai 
academical  body,  hsTe  a  school  of  de 
rlomation,  and  give  prizee.  Th*  com- 
pany IB  entirely  oouvpoBed  of  amnl«urB 
joung  men  engaged  in  trade  or  in  thi 
public  offices,  and  young  women  be- 
longing  to  respectable  families  of  the 
city.  Actors  who  have  appeared  in 
public  are  not  allowed  to  jilay  on  this 
stage.  Vincenzo  Monti,  Cario  Porta, 
and  other  dlHtinguished  auUiors  ajid 
actors,  appeared  here,  and  here  Pasta 

J^lro  Maido,  Fantoccim,  Mario- 
neiti  or  FappeU.  —  This  theatre  was 
bwit  by  one  Fiaudo,  from  the  design 
of  Camrnica,  in  the  Oratorio  or  Chapel 
of  BeUarmine.  It  ia  called  also  the 
Teatro  Girolamo,  from  the  comic 
character  who  always  appears  as  one 
of  tho  principal  personages  in  every 
drama  represented  here.  Qiroiamo 
is  B  PiedinontcBo  from  the  Duchy 
of  Montferrat,  always  frightened  and 
hungry,  but  jesting  and  babbling.  The 
pcrfonnancas  are  exceedingly  droll  and 
amusing,  oonaisting  usually  of  a  play, 
which  is  apt  to  be  very  pstbetio,  and  a 
ballet.  But  strangers  will  not  hear 
there  tha  language  and  humour  of  the 
people,  as  at  tho  Cafisandrino  at  Bonie, 
or  tha  Son  Carlino  at  Kaplos. 

The  Giardiao  FubUco  ia  a  pleasant 
public  promenade  near  tho  Porta  Ori- 
entale.  It  containa  a  theatre,  ball- 
room, and  some  other  buildings  for 
eimiJar  purposes  ;  it  has  been  recently 
enlarged,  and  a  building  erected  in  the 

Amongat  the  placea  of  amusement 
were  two  club-houseB,  the  Cofiao  dei 
JVoiiii,  and  the  Castao  dei  ^egoziauU, 
coiled  also  Sdciei4  del  Oitirdino.     Both 


itained  reading-rooms,  baU-rooms, 
foe-rooms,  and  the  like ;  and  an 
troduction  to  either  could  be  easily 


coffo 


obtained.    Bothhaveboen  closed 

1848,  and  that  of  the  nobles  converted 
by  the  Austrians  int-o  a  barraok. 

The  Caatto  degli  Ariisii  is  on  the 
same  system  as  our  English  clubs. 

The  Galieria  de  Crhtaferia,  a  species 
of  Burlington  Arcade,  forming  a  pas- 
sage between  the  Corso  Francesco  and 
the  Tia  del  Monte,  is  one  of  the  noveities 
of  Milan.  It  contains  some  good  shops, 
coffaa-houBca,  &<!.  &o. 


lt(  ifny. — DiroMQ]  Eojal  Palaro; 
Archbishop's  Pal. ;  Ch.  of  Saa  Fedele 
and  Piazza  di  Marino ;  Piaixa  della 
Scala ;  Brera  Qaller}',  Lihrary,  and 
other  Collections  ;  PaL  Caetelbaroo  ; 
Ch-of  8.  Marcoi  Ch.  ofS.  Bimplieianoi 
Arena ;  Arco  della  Pace ;  Cast«llo. 

2Hd  day. — Ch.  of  San  Carlo  ;  PiazEa 
dei  Tribnnali  i  Che.  of  Maurizio  Mag- 
giore,  of  San  Tomnsso  ;  Palazzo  Litta; 
Chs.  of  Sta.  Maria  deUe  Grazie,  of  S. 
Vittore,  of  S.  Ambrogio ;  Museo  Civico 
di  Storia  Naturale ;  Piazza  Bocromeo  i 
Ambroaian  Library  ;  Cba,  of  8.  Giorgio, 
S.  Satiro,  S.  Giovanni  in  Conca  g  PaL 
Triyulzi;  Ch.  of  S.  Alcasandro. 

3rd  rfay.^Chs.  of  8.  Lorenzo  and 
S.  Euatorgioi  Porta  Ticinesei  Chs.  of 
La  Madonna  di  S.  Celso,  88.  Celso  and 
Kazzaro,  S.  Paolo,  and  B.  Eufemia 
Great  Hospitali  Chs.  of  S.  Stefeno,  S 
Bernardino,  8.  Pedro  in  Qessate,  Sta. 
Maria  della  Passions;  Oiardino  Pub- 
blico  ;  Corao  di  Porta  Oriontale  i  Lai- 


dilferent  wJutes,  the  following  may  be 
noticed  :  — ■  About  3^  m.  trom  tho 
Porta  Veroollina,  and  on  tho  I.  of  the 
high  road  leading  to  Tercelli,  near  a 
yiJage  called  Quarto  Cagnino,  is 

Lititern/i,  memoi&bU  'u  ^\te  *k^6^^ 
I  wbich  PrtxmcV  t^vtei  »^ust  ■Oca  . 
death  rfljaMrajtttti-w^ieteVftw 
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his  poetical  lamentations  for  her  loss. 
Its  original  name  was  Inferno,  or  In- 
vemo;  but  the  laureate,  out  of  love 
for  Cicero,  changed  it  into  the  classical 
LintemtMn,  the  retreat  of  Scipio. 


ROUTE  22. 

MILAN  TO  VAEESE,  BY  SAEONNO. 

About  34  m.  Diligences  run  by 
this  route  daily,  performing  the  dis- 
tance in  4  hours ;  persons  may  leave 
by  it  in  the  morning,  visit  Saronno, 
and  return  from  Varese  at  3J  p.m.; 
there  is  also  a  diligence  to  Saronno 
only,  leaving  Milan  at  2f  P.M.,  and  re- 
turning every  morning;  but  the  tra- 
veller whose  object  is  to  visit  Varese 
only  will  find  it  more  convenient  to 
take  the  Rly.  to  Camerlata,  and  thence 
by  dihgence,  which  starts  on  the  ar- 
rival of  each  train.     See  Rte.  21. 

This  road  to  Saronno  leaves  Milan 
by  the  Porta  Tanaglia,  passing  through 
the  Suburb  degli  Ortolani.  A  road 
which  turns  off'  to  the  rt.,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  gate,  leads  to  the 
Palazzo  della  Si/monetta,  noted  for  its 
remarkable  echo.  The  front  presents 
three  colonnades,  one  over  another, 
with  arches  and  small  columns,  and 
paintings  in  the  cinquecento  style. 
The  interior  is  not  remarkable.  The 
fa9ade  towards  the  garden  was  con- 
structed with  a  very  intricate  arrange- 
ment of  angles,  and  from  a  window  on 
the  second  floor,  on  the  1.  hand,  is  an 
echo  which  is  said  formerly  to  have 
repeated  the  sound  of  the  discharge  of 
a  pistol  50  times.  An  alteration  in  the 
building  has  diminished  its  powers, 
but  the  echo  will  still  repeat  a  clear 
sharp  sound  nearly  30  times. 

3^  m.  from  the  Porta  TanagHa,  and 
about  ^  m.  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is 
the  village  of  Garegnano,  near  which  is 
the  Certosa  of  Garegnano,  a  once  cele- 
brated Carthusian  monastery,  in  the 
midst  of  a  territory  which  the  labours 
of  the  monks  reclaimed.  It  was  founded 
by  theArcbbiahop  Otho  Visconti,  Lord 


of  Milan.  The  conventual  buildings  are 
desecrated  ;  the  chm*ch  contains  some 
frescoes  by  Crespi.  Those  on  the  'walls 
represent  the  principal  events  of  the 
life  of  St.  Bruno,  those  on  the  ceiling 
subjects  from  the  New  Testament. 
Some  have  been  much  injured  by  the 
wet  penetrating  when  the  lead  was 
stripped  off  the  roof  in  1796. 

Caronno. — In  the  parish  church  are 
some  frescoes,  attributed  to  Aurelio 
Luini,  the  son  of  Bernardino. 

2  Saronno,  about  15  m.  from  Milan  i 
on  the  rt.-hfend  side  of  the  road  is 
the  church  of  the  Santuario  della  Ma- 
donna  di  Saronno.  It  is  close  to  the 
posthouse,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  is  an  inn,  where  a  fair 
dinner  may  be  had.  The  town  of 
Saronno  itself  lies  ^  m.  distant  to  the 
east.  This  church  contains  celebrated 
works  in  fresco,  by  Gaudenzio  Fer- 
rari and  Bernardino  Luini,  in  excel- 
lent preservation.  It  was  commenced 
in  1498,  ifrom  the  designs  of  Tincenzo 
delV  Orto.  The  campcmile,  the  cupola, 
the  high  altar,  and  the  two  side  chapels, 
were  erected  by  Paolo  Porta,  in  the 
I6th  century.  The  facade,  which  is 
overloaded  with  ornament,  was  built  in 
1666,  from  the  design  of  Carlo  Buzzi. 
Owing  to  this  cljange  of  architects  the 
interior  is  somewhat  irregular.  The 
cupola  is  painted  in  fresco,  by  Gau- 
denzio  Ferrari.  The  subject  is  the 
heavenly  host  playing  upon  various 
instruments,  with  a  circle  of  cherubs 
above  them  singing.  Below  is  a  series 
of  painted  statues,  in  12  niches,  two 
figures  in  each,  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  as  Sibylla 
Delphica  and  David,  &c. ;  24  in  all ; 
there  are  also  groups  representing  the 
Calvary,  the  Last  Supper,  &c. 

Below,  in  circles  in  the  pendentives, 
are  eight  subjects  from  Genesis, — the 
Creation  of  Eve ;  Eating  the  Forbidden 
Fruit ;  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise 
(much  injured)  ;  Trilling  the  Ground 
after  the  Fall ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden,  very  fine;  Abel  tending  his 
flocks ;  the  Remorse  of  Cain ;  and 
Adam.  \i\ea«.m^  \as^«.t«tvtY  •.  these  are 
I  a\BO  \>y  Ferrari.    ^"Vi^a  \\3ai<e\\«»  \i^Qi^ 


lOilBAEDY. 


lioute  23.— 


are  by  iajuni.  All  tlioae  frencoes  may 
be  more  auily  seen  from  the  gallery 
which  runs  round  three  sidea  honeath. 
the  oi^ola.  lu  that  part  of  the  church 
tfhioh  connects  the  nave  and  the  ohoir 
ape  two  large  frescoes  by  Lmni,  the 
Marriage  of  Joaeph  and  Mary  oa  the 
l.-haud,  and  Ohrist  diaputing  with  the 
Doctors  on  the  rt.  On  tlie  wall  on  tho  ' 
1,-hand  aide  of  the  high  alt^r  is  the 
Preaentation  in  the  Temple,  with  a 
Tiew  of  the  Ch.  of  Saronno,  and  oppo- 
sitcisthoAdorationoftheMagL  Tbeee 
4  large  fi'eacoea  are  well  preaeried,  and 
ore,  aeoording  to  Lonzi,  among  the 
(neatest  of  his  works  ;  and  certainly 
they  are  Tecy  aupcrior  to  anything  at 
Milan,  with  the  eiecptioD,  perhaps,  of  ■ 
one  or  two  sinall  portioua  of  freeco  in  ' 
the  Brera ;  for  inatance.  (34)  in  the  en- ! 
trance  hall,  the  bodyof  St. Catherine  car-  \ 
ried  by  three  Angels  to  the  Sepulchre.  ! 
The  4  great  freacoea  of  Lnini  in  the  '• 
th.  of  Saronno  afford  admirable  eiam- 1 
pies  of  this  style  of  painting,  and  are 
in  racellent  preaervation  :  in  the  Ado-  . 
ration  of  the  Magi,  pcrhups  the  best  of 
the  four,  the  Tirgin  and  Child  are  ex- 
quUite  examples  of  that  union  of 
beauty  and  tsndumeas  which  diethi- 
giiishes  Luini'a  best  worka  ;  the  heads 
of  the  two  kneeling  kinp  are  admirable, 
and  the  tranaparency  of  the  colours 
throughout  aiTords  the  best  eioinple  of 
freeeo-painting.  In theOhriat disputing 
with  the  Dootora,  although  the  figures 
of  our  SaTiour  and  tho  Virgin  are 
wanting  perhaps  in  dignity,  the  whole 
is  finely  uonooiTed  i  the  heads  of  tho 
Doctors  are  admirable.  Luini's  own 
portrait,  wliich  he  baa  introduced,  is 
very  fine.  In  the  fresco  of  the  Marriage 
of  the  Tirgin  the  principal  figure  is 
perhaps  too  much  of  a  Venetian  cha- 
racter, and  wanting  in  youth  and  aim- 
There  are  many  smaller  frescoes  by 
Luini  on  the  nalla  and  ceiling  of  the 
ohoir  J  amongst  others,  the  Erangelist?, 
and  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church 
(which  iuiTo  been  retouched),  with  St. 
Catherine,  and  Bt.  Apollonia  {  and  two 
Angels  Kinariitble  for  the  traoBpaTeaty 
a£  their  Dolours.    Jii  the  sacriflty  ia  a 


picture  by  O.  C.  Procaccini.  On  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  iraja  the 
church  to  the  priest's  house  is  a  Na- 
tirity  by  Lvini.  He  waa  paid  for  the 
single  figures  of  saints  a  sura  corre- 
sponding to  S6  Auatr.  lire,  and  reoeived 
besides  wine,  bread,  and  lodring.  For 
the  other  works  he  was  paid  so  much 
a-day,  together  with  bread  and  wine,  and 
waa  so  well  pleased  with  hia  pay  that  he 
painted  this  last  frDaco  for  notliing. 

Beyond  aaronno  the  level  of  tho 
country  rises,  and  tho  road,  after  pass* 
ing  through  Moszate,  Carbonate,  and 
Tradate,  a  largo  village,  where,  on  a 
hill,  ore  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  crossee  the  Olona,  [a  short  way 
lower  down  the  river  is  the  village  oi 
CasKgUone  di  Olono,  an  interesting 
place  from  its  many  medireval  remains, 
but  chiefly  irom  the  frescoes  by  Jlfo*- 
eoliao  da  I'l^iealff  recently  diBCOvered 
in  one  of  the  churches :  0.  di  O.  ia 
about  lislf'Way  between  Saronno  and 
Varese]  from  which  there  ia  a  continu- 
ous ascent  to 

2  Varese.     See  Koute  18. 


3  Austrian  posts  to  Pavia,  20  til. 
to  Casteggio,  and  from  thence  114  kij, 
by  Rlj.  J  in  all  about  110  miles.  The 
postmaster  cliargea  i  a  post  extra  for 
going  down  to  the  Certosa. 

Persons  wisliing  to  visit  Paria  and 
tho  Certosa,  without  proceeding  far- 
ther,   will   find    public    convey  onoei 
which  start  aeverol  times  a  day,  em- 
ploying about  3  hrs.,  and,  returning  to 
Mi^n  in  the  afternoon.     Ask  far  tliB 
diligence  that  pasaos  through  Binasco, 
08   many   of  the    public    conrcfanaoa 
taie  the  more  dfroot  road,  hut  I)y  much 
the  least  intereatiiig,  through  CumpiJ 
Morte,  Pontelungo.  ajid  Faale  Camta,     ; 
in  which  ease  the  ti'aveller  will  be  set    j 
down   nearly   2  m.  from  the  Certosa, 
and  have  to  find  liis  way  with  soma  J 
dlifioulty   to   it,  -wVi^  ^a   ftvaa  wft^' 
proached  from.  \ie\m\&..    Tc«  Xsm  ^^^ 
wbieh.  tliey  aiA  ou't  ^a  "ni  "Oisa'SSKfUfc^ 
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Thiomo :  visitors  to  the  Certosa,  by 
setting  out  early,  can  be  set  down  at 
JTorre  di  Manffcmo,  one  of  the  dili- 
gences passing  by  there,  and,  having 
secured  their  places,  be  taken  up  there 

,  on  its  return  in  the  afternoon,  having 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  monastery, 
&c.  Quitting  Milan  by  the  Porta  Ti- 
cinese,  the  road  enters  what  may  be 
termed  the  most  Flemish  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  Meadows, 
rich  in  clover,  yield  two  or  three  crops 
a  year;  thick  rows  of  sallows  and 
poplars  bespeak  the  humidity  of  the 
soil,  luxuriant  even  to  rankness.  On 
either  side  are  frequent  transverse  or 
longitudinal  cuts  and  canals.  Of  these, 
the  largest  is  the  Naviglio  di  Pavia, 
completed  during  the  iSi^nch  occupa- 
tion, which  joins  the  Ticino  at  Pavia. 
The  road  skirts  this  canal  all  the 
way.  From  the  gate  of  Milan  to 
Pavia,  the  canal  descends  182  ft.  8  in. ; 
there  are  13  locks,  the  whole  descent 
jof  which  is  167  ft.  8  in. ;  leaving  for 
the  descent  of  the  canal  alone  15  ft. 
The  length  is  20^  m.,  the  breadth 
42^  ft.  At  first  it  forms  a  considerable 
stream,  but  is  continually  giving  off 
part  of  its  waters  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  becomes  very  sluggish 
on  its  arrival  at  Pavia. 

IJ  BinascOf  a  town  of  5000  Inhab., 
remarkable  for  its  castle,  much  mo- 
demised,  still  exhibiting  the  shield  of 
the  Viscontis.  It  was  in  this  castle 
that  the  unhappy  Beatrice  di  Tenda, 
widow  of  Facino  Cane,  and  wife  of 
Duke  FiHppo  Maria,  was,  bv  his  orders, 
beheaded  in  the  night  of  September 
13th,  1418.  Beatrice  was  a  lady  of 
irreproachable  virtue ;  but,  in  the 
agonies  of  the  torture,  she  confessed  to 
the  crime  of  infidehty  imputed  to  her 
by  the  Duke  ;  or,  as  some  say,  she 
was  convicted  by  the  felse  testimony 
of  Orombello,  who,  accused  as  her  para- 
mour, inculpated  her  in  the  hopes  of 
saving  his  own  life,  but  in  vain.  Bea- 
trice had  been  not  only  a  most  affec- 
tionate wife,  but  a  wise  and  faithful 
counsellor  to  her  husband,  to  whom 
she  brought  vast  domains ;  and  it  is 

diMcult  to    account  for  his  conduct. 


He- was  much  addicted  to  astrology, 
and  a  probable  conjecture  is,  that, 
timid  and  cruel,  some  prediction  that 
Beatrice  would  cause  his  death  insti- 
gated him  to  the  crime. 

19  m.  from  Milan,  and  5  from  Pavia, 
is  Torre  del  ManganOy  nearly  oppo- 
site to  which  is  a  straight  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Certosa  delta  Beata  Ver- 
gine  delle  Orazie,  commonly  called  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia,  the  most  splendid 
monastery  in  the  world,  founded  by 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  Duke 
of  Milan.  It  was  built  by  him  as  an 
atonement  for  guilt,  to  relieve  his 
conscience  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
and  father-in-law,  Bemabo  Yisconti, 
and  his  family,  who,  having  by  trea- 
chery made  Imnself  master  of  Milan, 
he  sent  to  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  where 
they  were  poisoned.  The  founda- 
tion was  laid  8th  September,  1396. 
25  Carthusian  monks  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  this  sanctuary,  and 
executed,  down  to  their  expulsion  in 
1782,  the  task  imposed  on  them,  of 
augmenting  the  gloiy  of  the  Madonna, 
by  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  Certosa. 
From  1782  to  1810  the  Certosa  was 
occupied  by  other  orders,  and  in  the 
latter  yeai*  it  was  finally  closed.  Ex- 
aggerated reports  have  prevailed  of  the 
subsequent  neglect  of  this  splendid 
monument;  blame,  however,  must  be 
thrown  on  the  Repubhcan  authorities, 
by  whose  order,  in  1797,  the  lead  was 
stripped  from  the  roof.  The  monks 
were  re-established  in  1843,  and  the 
building  is  now  well  cared  for,  and 
kept  in  good  order,  by  the  produce  of 
the  monks'  garden  and  casual  offerings, 
and  for  more  extensive  repairs  by  the 
munificence  of  some  wealthy  Milanese 
families ;  httle  is  done  by  the  GK)vem- 
ment.    There  were  in  1854,  25  monks, 

Ladies  a/re  admitted  into  the  nave^ 
hut  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  side 
chapels,  or  the  choir. 

The  vestibule  or  principal  entrance 
to  the  monastery  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes, principally  by  Luini.  Its  front 
towards  the  road  is  a  spacious  arch, 
flanked  by  two  pilasters,  and  crowned 
with,  a  md.e\j  "^xo^ecXhxv^  \sw\.  \<cr«  ^cwi^^ 
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beneath  nliich  are 

coea.     Thej  are  all  much  iiyured  bj 

eipoaure  to  tlie  weather. 

Through  thia   THBtibule  a  quadran- 
gulm  court    {109  ydi,  long,  45J  yda. 


The  architect  of  tho  church,  except- 
iug  the  front,  ifl  baid  to  have  been 
Meinrich  von  Gniundeu,  or,  »a  the 
Italians  write  it,  Enneo  da  Gamodia, 
tlie  same  nho  began  the  Cathedral  of 
□  years  prerionaly. 


taste  of  our  northern  artiete,  while  the 
cutliedrol  above  mentioned  abounde 
with  Ihem."  —  Woods.  The  outer 
walls,  the  buttresBBB,  the  wide  nichee 
cQ  the  eiterior  of  tho  tmneept,  and  the 
dome  are  of  the  fine  brickwork  pecu- 
liar to  the  Lombard  buildings  of  that 
epoch ;  the  interior  and  faijade  are  of 
marble.  A.oibrogio  da  Foiaaao,  called 
^or^OTitooe,  known  also  as  an  eircellent 

S. inter,  designed  the  richly  decorated 
(ada,  which  was  begun  in  1473.  "  It 
is  an  immouBe  heap  of  little  parts,  in 
the  taste  of  the  ciiique-ceiilo,  oS-en 
beautiiid  in  thamsdyea,  but  leariug  no 
impression  as  a  whole,  eicept  on  unde- 
fined aentintent  of  its  imiaeuae  prodi- 
gality of  riches." — Id.  This  front  riees 
from  an  eitenHve  platform  of  throe 
steps :  four  pilasters  and  two  square 
turret-B,  correaponding  with  the  general 
inl^maJ  arrangement,  divide  it  into  five 
spaues  of  noorly  equal  breadth  ;  upon 
these  apBcea  that  profusion  of  sculpture 
is  displayed  which  forms  one  of  the 
princirod  features  and  attractions  of 
this  edtBce.  Tho  central  portion  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  richly  decorated  portico, 
formed  of  an  arched  roof  resting  upon 
four  isolated  Corinthian  coluamsi 
above  this  is  a  kind  of  triforium  of  tho 
Tuscan  order,  extending  over  the  whole 
front,  and  serving  as  a  base  to  a  sort  of 
shrine,  on  tho  frieze  of  which  is  tie 
dedication  to  "ilBry  the  Vii^n, 
xaotber,  daughter,   bride  oi  God."     A 
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id  triforium,  eitending  over  the 

three  central  dirislons,  terminates  the 

fr\int,  which,  after  all,  it  appears  was 

— 'erflnished.  The  otherwise  inerilnbly 

[king    defect    of   aocumulation    of 


play  of  light  and  shade  Kiiich  is  the 

'' "  '  lahlc,  the  artist  has 

le  effect  liy  stained 
marbles. 

Each  of  tho  pilasters  and  turrets  is 
adorned  with  six  statnes;  the  mastei^ 
pieces,  however,  of  sculpture  on  this 
fai;ade  are  to  he  found  on  and  about 
the  portico,  and  the  four  beautiful  win- 
dows near  it.  The  hos-reliets  on  tha 
walla  of  the  portico  represent,  on  the 
rt,-hand  side,  the  ceremony  of  laying 
tlia  foundation  stone  of  tlie  church ;  on 
the  1.  the  funeral  procession  bringing 
the.  body  of  Giovanni  Galeozzo  &om 
Melegnano  to  the  Certoaa  (Nov.  9, 
1413) ;  and  above,  Alexander  III.  grmit- 
ing  a  charter  to  the  Certoaini  The 
small  baa-reliofs  represent  actions  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  John  Bapt.,  St.  Siro,  and 
the  Virgin,  and  are,  according  to  tScog- 
nura,  "  oltrc  ognicredcre  degni  d'  am- 
mirazione.''  The  hose  is  full  of  curious 
medallions,  with  heads  of  claaaic  heroes 
and  Eoman  emperors,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane personages,  intermixed  with  arms, 
trophies,  &c. 

Many  first-rate  sculptors  contributed 
the  plastic  and  marble  works  of  tha 
irtosa;  among  whom  wore  Giov, 
Ant.  Amadco,  Andr.  Fusina,  A^ioetino 
Bnati,  named  il  Eambaja,  Marco 
Agrate,  and  Chriatofano  Solori,  called 
il  Gobbo,  to  whom  are  ascribed  the 
exquisite  chiaelings  in  the  candelabra, 
between  the  windows,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  each  side  the  door. 

Interior. — The  gronnd-plan  of  the 
church  is  a  Latin  cross,  of  which  the 
length  ia  249  ft.,  and  the  width  173, 
The  nave  haa  four  square  divisions, 
eaeh  subdivided  on  the  vault,  and  with 
oblique  groins.  The  groining  of  the 
side  aisles  ia  singular,  each  space  being, 
iact,   ooveied   with.   V  ' 


pointed  vBiitB,  martiov?,  to.  a  wjusiaKt^ 
centra.    BeyaniftieKiAettviit%,OQ*»W 
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side,  two  chapels  open  towards  each 
square  division  of  the  nave.  The  choir 
and  arms  of  the  cross  have  each  two 
square  divisions,  so  that  there  are  seven 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and 
five  on  that  of  the  transept.  "  On  a 
critical  examination,  the  traces  of  the 
various  ages  in  which  this  edifice  was 
erected  become  obvious.  The  most 
ancient  portion  dates  from  a  period 
when  the  fundamental  rules  of  archi- 
tecture were  by  no  means  settled,  and 
the  romantic  style  was  no  longer  satis- 
factory :  then  follows  the  style  of  the 
revival ;  then,  as  the  building  became 
Inore  advanced,  the  proportions  of  Bra- 
mante  were  adopted,  and  more  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  ornamental  part ; 
and  thus  age  after  age,  each  leaving 
the  imprint  of  its  characteristics." — 
Oruner.  The  eight  statues  before  the 
pillars  represent  the  four  Evangelists 
and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church ;  they 
are  works  of  the  best  artists  of  the  16th 
centy.'  Rich  bronze  gates  divide  the 
nave  from  the  transept.  Every  part  of 
the  interior  is  most  richly  decorated. 
The  altars  are  inlaid  with  pietra-dura 
Work,  executed  in  the  finest  manner, 
and  in  which  the  most  rare  and  costly 
materials  are  employed.  Many  good 
paintings  which  were  in  the  church  have 
been  removed.  The  best  of  those  which 
remain  are — 1st,  Chapel  on  the  rt,, 
Sorgognone,  small  fresco;  the  Madonna, 
and  Angels  adoring  the  infant  Saviour ; 
' — 2nd,  Oiovan*  Oiacomo  Fava,  called 
also  Macrino  d^Alha,  a  very  rare  master, 
1496,  an  altar-piece  in  six  compart- 
ments J  3rd,  Carlo  Cornara,  S.  Bene- 
dict, in  a  vision,  sees  his  sister  Sta.  Sco- 
lastica  ascending  to  heaven,  with  the 
date.  1668  ; — 4th,  Borgognone,  Christ  i 
on  the  Cross ; — 5th,  the  altar-piece,  and  i 
the  fresco  in  the  vaulting,  are  by  Bor-  \ 
gognone ;  and  some  stained  glass,  re- 1 
presenting  St.  Michael,  by  Antonio 
da  JPandino; — 6th,  the  altarpiece  of 
this  chapel  is  by  Ghiercino.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  nave,  in  the  2nd  chapel 
from  the  W.  end,  is  an  altar  once  deco- 
rated with  a  painting  in  six  compart- 
ments,  aJl  by  Pietro  Ferugino,  Of  these 
onJj- one  remains.  It  is  above  the  centre, 


and  represents  G-od  the  Father.  The 
4  Doctors  of  the  Church  are  attributed 
to  Borgognone.  In  the  6th  chapel  is 
a  splendid  painting,  St.  Ambrogio  on 
a  tlirone  and  4  Saints,  by  Borgo- 
gnone, 

The  transejpts. — In  the  S.  transept 
is  the  tomb  of  Gian'  Galeazzo, .  the 
founder,  designed  by  Galeazzo  Bel- 
legrinOf  in  1490,  but  not  completed  till 
1562.  Many  artists  of  unequal  merit 
worked  upon  it  during  this  long  period. 
Over  his  statue,  recumbent  upon  a  sar- 
cophagus, rises  a  canopy  of  the  richest 
cinque-cento  workmanship.  Observe 
the  trophies  upon  the  pilasters.  In 
the  second  story  are  six  fine  historical 
bas-reliefs: — Gian'  Gtdeazzo  receiving 
the  baton  of  command  from  his  father 
— his  creation  as  Duke  of  MUan  by 
the  Emperor  Wenceslaus — his  founda- 
tion of  the  Certosa — the  like  of  the 
Citadel  of  Milan — his  victory  over  the 
Imperiahsts  at  Brescia  (1402) — and 
the  refoundation  or  dotation  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Pavia.  These  are  attributed 
to  Gio.  Ant.  Amadeo.  Other  parts  are 
said  to  be  by  Qio.  Qiao,  della  Porta. 
It  seems  from  the  inscription  that  the 
monument  was  constructed  by  GHan^ 
Cristoforo  Bomano  ;  the  statues  of  Fame 
and  Yictory,  at  the  extremities  of  the 
tomb,  are  by  Bernardino  da  Novi. 
That  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  by  Ber- 
nardino de'  Brioschi.  The  monument, 
however,  was,  in  a  manner,  executed  in 
vain.  Gian*  Guleazzo  died  at  Marig- 
nano,  3rd  Sept.  1402  j  and  his  funeral 
was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  Afterwards 
the  body  was  moved,  and  the  place 
where  it  was  provisionally  deposited  was 
forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  transept  is  the 
altar  of  S.  Bruno,  above  which  is  a 
fresco,  representing  the  family  of  Gian* 
Galeazzo  Visconti  on  their  knees  before 
the  Virgin :  he  is  offering  her  a  model 
of  the  church,  Filippo  kneels  behind, 
and  his  two  other  sons,  Giovanni  and 
Gabriele  Macia,  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  fresco  is  by  BramanUno^  by  whom 
are  also  t\Ye  4  »«iTv.t«.  ot\.  eajcK  «vdfi  of  the 
\  arch.,  and  t\v©  «ii%'^  oxv^<a  «o\s!JcJ^\,\5:Kk 
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abore,  anpportmg  sliielda  on  wHch  the 
BnnB  of  the  Vistontis  are  blended  with 
the  roottocB  oC  tho  Carthuaiuns.  Here 
also  are  two  fine  bronze  candelabra,  by 
I'oataaa,  and  some  brilliant    atained 

glfliS. 

In  tie  N.  Iritasept  are,  the  luotiu- 
menta  of  the  unfortunate  Ludorico  il 
Moro,  and  that  of  hie  beloved  wife, 
Beatrice  d'Este.  She  waa  a  Iad;f  of 
TBTj  flineular  talent  and  beantj;  and 
having  died  in  childbirth,  Jan.  2, 1497, 
he  caused  this  raoniunent  to  bo  oroctcd 
at  an  expense  of  50,000  ducats.  Her 
body  was  interred  hHre ;  but  the  monu- 
ment waa  first  placed  in  the  ohuroh  of 
St.  Itlsria  delle  Ctnuie  at  Milan,  and 
removed  here  in  1564.  Both  are  aaid  to 
be  by  Solaris  and  exe  finely  executed  : 
the  coBtume  la  cuHona.  Before  the 
altar,  at  the  end  of  the  N.  transept,  ore 
hIbo  two  fine candulabra,  by  FoHlaaai 
aud  in  the  apsis  ore  freecoee,  by  Sor- 

TAe  cioir.—The  fine  doors  with  in- 
taglios, and  iHB-reliefs  representing  the 
principal  events  of  the  life  of  9.  Bruno, 
are  by  Vh-gilio  de'  Conti  j  and  the 
intaraiatura,  work  in  the  seats  by  Sar- 
iolomeo  da  Polo,  1486 1  the  fine  balne- 
tnide,  on  wldch  stand  4  bronze  candlo- 
sticlts,  is  by  FoatoHo,  m  alao  the  bas- 
reliefa  on  the  walla,  on  each  side  of 
the  altar,  and  the  rich^  adorned  hi^h 
altar.  The  frescoes  are  the  last  work 
of  It.  CreijBi. 

By  the  side  of  the  altar,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  S.  transept,  is  an  on- 

The  Sagreslia  Jfooo,  covered  with 
freacoes  by  Plelro  Sorri  (1600) .  Jlei'e 
is  an  eioellcnt  altar-pieoo,  the  lower  part 
by  Aiuirea  Solari,  the  upper  by  Ber- 
nardo Campi.  The  piotores  on  eayh 
side  are  by  Solari.  Also,  Lviai,  St. 
Ambrose,  and  St.  Martin  dividing  hia 
oloalc  with  the  Beggar.— Jiri»v«io»e,  S. 
T.-reaa  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau].— 
Monfaffan,  the  Virgin  with  2  aainf  a  and 
u  Cliuir  of  Aiigels. — Some  Btmdl  p'lc- 

Tlie  iora/oio  de'  Monaei,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir,  is  aa  nch  in  gold  and 
ullnunarwe  ae  the  church.    Above  the 
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rioUy-seulptnred  doorway  are  seven 
medalEons  of  Bucheaaes  of  Milan. 
Over  the  Lavatory  is  a  buet,  said  to  be 
that  of  Heiarici  of  GtaundeK,  the  ar- 
chitect. Obserre  also — AHierto  Car- 
rara, two  bas-reliefs,  the  Kisa  of  Judas, 
and  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  oftheDis- 
ciplea. — B.  Luitti,  a,  fresco,  of  the  Vir-, 

Sin  and  Child,  the  kttcr  holding  a  pink 
ower.     The  stained  glass  is  by  Ciiato- 
Jbro  ie'  MotU,  1477  i  a  very  beautiful 
IVum  here  yon  may  sacond  to 


the  roo^  ai 


10  the 


of  the  building. 

The  Sagreslia  Feeeiia.  —  Over  the 
door  are  fine  medallions  of  the  Dukes  of 
Milan ;  and,  on  oaeh  aide,  B  Ohoir  o£ 
Angels,  by  Amadeo,  considered  nmongat 
hia  beat  productions.  The  Sacristy  cor- 
responds in  style  with  the  Lavatory  i 
in  it  is  a  aurious  ancient  altnr-pieoe, 
worked  in  the  ivory  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus,  containing  67  bnsBO- 
rOieroa  and  SO  atatuea — all  aubjects 
from  the  Hew  Testament,  bj  JBernardo 
degli  Ubhriaehi.  Several  puintinga ; 
the  best  are  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Co- 
lonnn,  by  Oaido,  and  a  St.  Augustine, 
bj  Borgognoae. 

In  the  cloister  oalled  delta  ^on^iia 

may  be  noticed  numberless  baa-rolio(a 

of  terra-cotto,  much  pri^ed^'  Cioog-     , 

r  Lord  and  the  Woman  of 

Children  playing  upon  mosi- 

cal  Instruments.  The  doorway  of  white 

■hie,  leading  into  the  church,  ia  a 

masterpiece  oSAmadto. 

The  great  oloitler  is  412  ft.  lone 
by  334  ft.  wide.  The  arches  are  ol 
moulded  brick,  in  the  finest  cmque- 
ccn  to  style.  Three  sides  are  surrounded  ' 
by  34  cells  of  the  monlis.  Each  ia  a 
separate  dwelluig,  containing  4  good- 
sized  rooms,  2  above  and  2  bwiw,  with. 

small  garden  behind. 

A  very  beautiful  wort  on  the  Cer- 
tosa,  containing  arciiitectnral  drawings 
of  the  building,  and  minute  details  of 
its  variouH  parts  and  rioh  clccorations  , 
(about  70  plates),  has  been  published, 
by  the  brothers  Gaetano  ftud  Francesco 
Durem.  q£  Mi\am. 

The  \)a.t\,\6  oi"ea-iia,1^.^"lS{&» 
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was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Certosa. 

li  Pavia  {Inns:  Albergo  del  Pozzo, 
clean  and  comfortable  :  La  Croce  Bi- 
anca',  tolerable).  Pop.  28,000.  Pavia 
la  Dotta  was  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  and  the  gloomy  Castello  has  been 
thought  to  stand  on  the  site  of  their 
palace.  The  present  building,  however, 
was  raised  in  1460,  and  completed  in 
1469.  When  perfect,  it  formed  an 
ample  quadrangle,  flanked  by  4  towers. 
The  interior  was  surrounded  by  a  double 
cloister,  or  loggia :  in  the  upper  one  the 
arches  were  filled  in  by  the  most  deli- 
cate tracery  in  brickwork:  the  whole 
was  crowned  by  elegant  forked  battle- 
ments. In  the  towers  were  depo- 
sited the  treasures  of  literature  and  art 
which  Gian'  Gbleazzo  had  collected ; — 
ancient  armour  j  upwards  of  1000 
manuscripts,  which  Petrarch  had  as- 
sisted in  selecting ;  and  many  natural 
curiosities. 

All  these  Yisconti  collections  were 
carried  to  France  in  1499  by  Louis 
XIL,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
bare  waUs.  One  side  of  the  palace  or 
castle  was  demoUshed  during  the  siege 
by  Lautrec  in  1527 ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects it  continued  perfect,  though  de- 
serted, till  1796,  when  it  was  again 
put  into  a  state  of  defence  by  the 
French.  They  took  off  the  roof,  and 
covered  the  vaultings  with  earth ;  and 
when  the  rains  came  on  in  autumn,  the 
moisture  and  the  weight  broke  down 
the  vaultings  and  ruined  great  part  of 
the  edifice.  It  has  since  been  fitted  up 
as  a  barrack :  in  some  parts  the  tracery 
of  the  interior  arches  is  tolerably  per- 
fect; and  the  great  ruined  gateway, 
once  entered  by  a  drawbridge  crossing 
the  fosse,  is  still  a  fine  object. 

The  DuomOy  or  cathedral,  was  com- 
menced in  1488,  but  never  finished. 
It  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient Lombard  basiUca,  of  which  there 
are  some  small  remains  now  in  course 
of  demolition.. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Gtileazzo 
Maria  Sforza,  and  his  brother  Ludovicoj 
the  captivity  of  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  prosecu- 


tion of  the  edifice.  The  architect  was 
ChHstoforo  Hocchi^  a  pupil  of  Bra- 
mante.  A  spacious  octagon  occupies 
the  centre,  and  a  nave  and  side  aisles, 
extending  in  each  direction,  were  to 
have  formed  the  cross ;  the  side  aisles 
opening  into  the  obhque  sides  of  the 
octagon,  which  are  smaller  than  the 
others.  The  pulpit  is  of  great  size, 
surrounding  one  of  the  large  clustered 
columns.  The  colossal  Terms,  repre- 
senting the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
bent  forwards,  and  supporting  the 
pulpit  on  their  backs  and  shoulders, 
are  finely  executed  in  dark  wood.  A 
curious  reminiscence  of  the  age  of 
romance  is  found  in  the  lance  of  Or- 
lando, a  decayed  shaft  as  large  as  a 
boat's  mast,  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  cathedraL 

In  a  side  chapel  is. the  tomb  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Latin  i^urch.  It  was  pre- 
served and  brought  hither. when  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Coelo  Aureo, 
where  Liutprand  £ing  of  the  Lom- 
bards deposited  the  body  in  700,  was 
destroyed. 

Its  date  is  about  the  14th  century. 
The  body  of  St.  Augustine  (ob.  430) 
was  removed  from  Hippo,  a  suffragan 
see  of  Carthage,  during  the  Arian  per- 
secutions, when  the  Cathoho  clergy, 
being  banished  by  King  Thrasimund  to 
Sardinia,  transported  the  relic  thither 
with  them.  Here  it  continued  until 
Liutprand  purchased  it  from  the  in- 
habitants, who,  exposed  to  the  con- 
stant inviasions  of  the  Saracens,  could 
no  longer  ensure  safety  to  the  pilgrims 
who  resorted  to  the  shrine.  The  body 
was  deposited  by  Liutprand  in  a  species 
of  catacomb  or  sepulchral  chapel,  where, 
when  opened  in  1090,  the  bones  were 
found,  wrapped  in  a  silken  veil,  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  episcopal  orna- 
ments, aU  contained  in  a  silver  shrine, 
of  which  the  exterior  is  now  exposed 
to  view  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present 
tomb.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  names  of  the  artists  by  whom 
this  magnificent  pile  was  erected.  Ci- 
cognara,  ^\vo  ^a;}^  SXi  Taxx%\.  \i«b  T^^koived 
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grandiose"  of  the  14th  century,  sup- 
poses it  was  executed  by  Pietro  Paolo 
and  Jacohello  delle  Masegne,  Vasari,  on 
the  contrary,  attributes  it  to  Agostino 
and  Agnolo  of  Siena.  This  assertion 
Cicognara  supposes  to  be  contradicted 
by  the  date  of  its  supposed  erection, 
stated  in  the  books  of  the  priory  to  hnve 
been  1362.  The  tomb  consists  of  four 
stories :  the  basement,  the  sarcophagus, 
properly  so  called,  upon  which  is  ex- 
tended the  saint  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
the  canopy,  and  the  surmounting  sta- 
tues and  pinnacles.  Great  invention 
and  variety  are  displayed  in  the  smaller 
statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Round  St.  Au- 
gustine are  the  saints  whom  his  order 
produced.  Angels  adjust  the  shroud 
around  him ;  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the 
Cardinal  Virtues,  the  principal  events 
of  the  history  of  the  saint  during  his 
life,  and  the  miracles  operated  by  his 
intercession  after  his  death,  adorn  other 
portions  of  the  tomb — 290  figures  in 
aU ;  and  Giovan'  Galeazzo  Yisconti 
proposed  to  have  added  more.  The 
mechanical  execution  corresponds  with 
the  beauty  of  the  design. 

Some  good  pictures  exist  in  the  ca- 
thedral, but  the  darkness  of  the  build- 
ing makes  it  rather  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  chief  are,  2>.  Orespi, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Syrus  and 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  S,  Sojaro,  the 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary;  and  G.  B.  Crespi, 
the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  The  cam- 
panile is  a  noble  massy  tower  of  brick, 
not  much  altered  from  Gothic  times. 

The  church  of  San  Michele  ranks 
before  the  cathedral  in  age.  "  The 
exact  date  of  the  construction  of 
this  church  is  not  accurately  known. 
The  first  time  it  is  mentioned  is  by 
Faulus  Diaconus,  who  incidentally  re- 
lates that,  in  661,  Unulfus  took  sanc- 
tuary in  this  church  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  King  Grimoaldus.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  it  had 
only  been  recently  finished  at  that 
time ;  because  the  particular  veneration 
for  the  Archangel  Michael,  which  com- 
menced in  Apulia  in  503,  did  not  reach 
the  North  of  Italy  till  a  century  later. 
In  addition   to  which  we  find  that, 


during  the  whole  of  the  6th  century, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  were  occupied 
with  the  construction  of  their  cathedral, 
San  Stefano  j  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  have  carried  on  two  works, 
of  such  magnitude  at  the  same  time. 
San  Michele  is  189  ft.  long  by  81  ft. 
wide.j  the  nave  is  as  much  as  45  ft. 
wide.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  Basihca, 
with  the  addition  of  transepts.  The 
chancel  is  approached  by  several  steps, 
which  was  probably  an  alteration  in- 
troduced in  later,  times  than  those  in 
which  the  church  was  built.  Above 
the  aisles,  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
there  is  a  triforium  or  gallery ;  and 
above  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
the  transepts  there  is  a  Byzantine 
cupola.  Under  the  chancel  there  is  a 
crypt.  The  arches  on  either  side  of 
the  nave  are  supported  by  compound 
piers.  All  the  capitals  of  the  piers 
are  enriched  with  images  and  symbols. 
The  roof  is  remarkable.  Unhke  that 
of  the  old  Basilicas,  it  is  not  of  wood, 
but  vaulted  with  stone  j  but  the  pilas- 
ters which  run  up  to  support  the  vault 
are  of  a  later  character  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  building,  and  confirm 
the  impression,  suggested  by  the  nature 
of  the  roof  itself,  that  the  present 
vaulted  roof  must  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  an  older  roof  of  wood.  The 
walls  of  the  building  are  of  stone, 
massive  and  thick.  The  exterior  is 
ornamented  with  small  open  galleries, 
which  follow  the  shape  of  the  gable 
in  front,  and  crown  the  semicircular 
apse.  The  portals  exhibit  the  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  round  form  in- 
stead of  the  square,  with  the  addition 
of  several  mouldings,  and  a  profusion 
of  imagery;  nor  are  the  ornaments 
confined  to  the  portals.  Bands,  en- 
riched with  imagery,  are  carried  along 
the  whole  of  the  firont,  and  modiUions 
are  let  into  the  walls.  The  windows 
are  roundheaded,  and  divided  by  small 
piUars.  The  ornaments  of  the  portals 
are  a  mixture  derived  from  Christian, 
Pagan,  and  Scandinavian  sources,  to- 
gether with  some  which  are  merely 
introdu-ced  for  the  T^urpose  of  decora- 
\tioii,  and.  affiotd  ^  %qo^  «!eaxq::^  ^"i 
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tlieur  pecuiinr  style.  San  Mieliele 
mnv  w  tskeii  as  a  apecimen  of  a 
Btjle  wliicli  the  LombarJe  sdoptod  for 
llieir  own."— G.  Knii/ht. 

In  the  choir  are  some  early  Creacoca 

5  Antonio  di  Edtsia,  a  conteinporaiy 
Giotto'a  1  aiid  there  ia  alao  n  toler- 
able punting  by  Moncalco. 

Santa  Maria  del  Carmiiie,  Or  S.  Fa,v- 
taleone,  huilt  in  133&,  ia  a  elmrch  de- 
HBTTing  of  notice  ns  u  benutifiil  apeci- 
BiBQ  of  tliB  Snaat  brickwork,  and  for  its 
pointed  atyle  ntorc  nkin  to  English- 
Gothic  than  almoEt  any  cb.  in  Italy  : 
in  the  cornice  arc  interaecting  oma- 
inentnl  arches,  and  the  W.  front  luia 

■  Urge  rose- window,  four  pointed 
irindovra,  aud  three  pointed  door^, 
all  formed  in  flnely-mouldod  terra- 
eottn,  the  whole  surmoimted  by  an 
elaborate,  although  perhapa  hesTy 
romice,  nilJi  7  elegant  pinnaclBa. 
"  The  brick  pillara  of  the  inside  de- 
serve notice;  three  squares  form  the 
nave,  eaeh  of  wlsieh  is  covered  by 
a  simple  groin,  but  opeiia  by  two 
email  arches  into  the  aide  ainle?,  and 
has  a  Tery  anudl  circular  window 
abOTe.  The  beautifid  bricknork  lias 
been  haeked,  to  retain  a  Coat  of  stucco 
or  wMtewaah.  The  walli)  and  Taults 
are  aldo  of  brickwork,  but  of  tery 
different  quality.  Ttieae  were  evidently 
inlendcd  to  be  covered.  The  upper 
cnpitals  are  of  atone,  ornamented  with 
detiMjhed  leaves ;  the  lower  are  of  brick, 
cut  into  eacutcheoij  facea." — Woods. 

Salt  Fraitreme  ia  anotlier  fliic  church 
of  the  same  materia!  and  style.  "  Tlie 
upper  part  of  the  front,  with  one  large 
central  areli,  gurroundeii  by  a  iiiimbec 
of  plain  and  enriched  bouda,  is  finely 
composed." — JFoodi.  The  line  pointed 
■rch  of  the  W.  front  ia  very  elaborate, 

■  great  number  of  terra-ootta  oma- 
menla  introdnced.  The  inaiclo  haa  been 
modemiseil,  and  done  badly.  A  paint- 
ing by  Campi  is  tha  only  picture 
worthy  of  notice. 

Saaia  Mariadi  Canepaaora  is  a  fine 
<p(>cimcn  of  the  oinque-cento  style,  by 
JJi-amante.  It  wns  heguu  in  1493  1^ 
Biotanni  Galeszi!o  ilaria  Sforza,  and 
eontaiaa  some  indiSTereiit  frescoes,  and 
A^.  Jfafy—1860. 


othora  pretty  good  by  MoiKaUa,  and 
several  subjects  from  the  Old  Tosto- 
mcut  by  Oiulio  Cesare  and  Cavullo 
Pneacrati. 

Of  the  oalebrated  church  of  San 
FicCro  in  Cielo  d'Oro  some  portions 
remnin,  partly  in  ruins,  and  partly  naed 
as  a  storehouse.  Hnre  was  oue  of  the 
moat  interesting  monuments  in  Italy, 
the  tomb  of  Boethius. 

Tlio  churches  of  San  Teodoro  and  of 
San  Marino  were  erected  in  the  Sth 
and  Gth  centuries  j  but  the  interiors  of  ' 
both  have  been  so  entirely  inodemisecl 
that  there  is  little  ia  either  to  observe.  ■ 
In  the  latter  ia  a  good  painting  by 
Ceiare  da  Seifa,  the  Virgin  and  Chihi. 

The  curious  covered  bridge  over  thfl 
Ticino  was  built  hy  Oian'  Oakazio, 
and  from  his  time  to  the  present  has 
been  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  Pavia.  The  body  of  tha 
work  ia  brick,  with  stone  quoina  to  tha 
archea.  Ita  roof  is  supported  by  100' 
colunma  of  rough  granite. 

A  little  way  outaida  tha  gates  is  the 
fine  Lombardchorchof  Sa»£iii0-aNco. 
It  olTers  a  bcautifiilly  varied  outline. 

Outside  the  city  ia  the  ch.  of  San 
Sahalore.  In  the  inside  Corinthian 
pilasters  support  pointed  archea.  The 
whole  ia  richW  gilt  and  painted.  Here 
is  a  achool  for  oliildren  in  conneiion 
with  the  univeraitj. 

The  Vnicenity  of  Fatia  cJaims  b 
high  antiquity.  II  ia  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Charlemagne  in  774 ;  and,; 
thonghthia  aascrtion  ia  not  suaceptibl* 
of  strict  historical  proof,  it  is  certain 
that  the  civil  law  waa  professed  at 
Pavia  at  a  very  early  period.  That  groat 
restorer  and  reformer  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  tlie  Con* 
qneror,  waa  bom  at  Pavia  of  ft  family 
who  poEseeaed  by  inheritance  the  right 
of  admiiiistering  the  civil  hiwa,  perhaps 
derived  from  their  senatorial  dignity 
intheRomnnperiod.  Tlie  splendour  of 
the  University,  however,  arose  mainly 
from  Gian'  GaleaKio,  who,  about  1390, 
granted  ilBOmsKS  iiA4i\;\Qti>il'era'^«»ff* 
that  hii  ia  UBUftaj  Yot\o\CTcii.  ea  "i^ 
founder.     Bat  ttio  ^TiSoaeiA  -offl^ 
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have  been  a  dead  letter,  had  not  the 
duke  wisely  called  in  the  great  Baldus 
as  a  professor  of  civil  law.  He  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  acuteness  and  dili- 
gence, and  possessed  what  would  now 
be  termed  an  Eiu*opean  reputation,  to 
the  highest  extent.  Kings  and  princes 
consulted  him  upon  points  of  public 
law,  and  his  commentaries 

**  on  the  Corpus, 
Big' and  lumpy  as  a  porpoise/' 

contain  a  mine  of  learning.  In  more 
modem  times  Pavia  has  been  princi- 
pally distinguished  as  a  medical  school ; 
and  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  it  has 
produced  men  of  great  eminence.  It 
is  yet  in  considerable  repute,  contain- 
ing about  1600  students.  The  anato- 
mical theatre  is  well  contrived,  and  the 
professors  of  anatomy  have  always 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

Little  can  be  seen  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  University.  Maria 
Theresa,  in  1779,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  in  1787,  fronted  and  adorned 
much  of  the  old  part,  and  built  two 
new  quadrangles  ;  and  still  more  re- 
cently (1816)  the  principal  facade 
was  erected  by  Marchess^  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  I.  The  mu- 
seums of  anatomical  preparations  and 
of  specimens  of  natural  history  are 
both  remarkably  good.  It  also  con- 
tains a  library  of  50,000  vols.,  and  a 
collection  of  coins.  To  this  university 
also  is  annexed  a  school  of  the  fine 
arts,  in  which  drawing  and  engraving 
are  taught.  The  utility  of  this  insti- 
tution has  been  much  increased  by  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Marquis  Mala- 
spina,  who  bequeathed  to  it  a  veiy 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  prints, 
and  other  objects  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  art,  placed  in  a  building 
which  he  erected  in  his  lifetime  to 
contain  them. 

There  are  five  fine  courts,  against 
the  waUs  of  two  of  which  are  placed 
monuments  of  early  professors,  some 
of  them  when  the  chiu*ches  where 
they  had  been  originally  erected 
were  euppresaed.  One  of  these  is  of 
^he  celebrated  jurist  Alciat*    Most  of 


the  older  monuments  are  on  the  saatie 
model  —  representing  the  professor 
seated  in  the  midst  of  his  pupils, 
who  are  listening  to  his  lectixres. 
Though  often  venerable-looking,  long- 
bearded  men,  the  pupils,  to  denote 
their  inferiority,  are  made  about  half 
the  size  of  their  masters,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  old  boys. 
Their  countenances  and  attitudes  gene- 
rally denote  intense  attention.  Some 
eminent  men  of  more  recent  times  have 
monuments  here — Spalanzani,  Fon- 
tana,  and  Scopoli,  Volta,  Scarpa,  and 
Mascherini,  all  of  whom  were  pro- 
fessors in  this  imiversity. 

Of  the  many  colleges  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  university,  two  only  have 
remained,  the  Colhgio  Borromeo, 
founded  and  supported  by  that  family 
for  the  gratuitous  education  of  about 
40  students,  and  resembling  some  of 
the  Halls  or  Colleges  of  our  English 
Universities,  and  the  Collegio  Ghislieri. 
In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  its  founder,  Pope  Pius  V. 

From  the  university,  four  of  the 
high  and  gloomy  towers  by  "so  many 
of  which  Pavia  was  once  adorned, 
defended,  or  tyrannised  over,  are  well 
seen.  These  have  been  lowered,  and 
one  of  them  is  surmounted  by  bells, 
and  converted  into  a  kind  of  town 
belfry.  They  are  still  from  200  to  250 
ft.  high,  uniform  in  aspect,  square, 
with  small  apertures  all  the  way  up, 
and  adding  much  to  the  character  of 
the  city  by  their  singular  appearance. 
If  the  accounts  of  historians  are  to  be 
credited,  Pavia,  the  "Civitas  Turri- 
gera,"  at  one  time  possessed  625  of 
these  towers. 

The  facade  of  the  Casa  Botticelli,  in 
the  Corsia  di  Porta  Marengo,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  cinquecento  ornamental 
architecture. 

Pavia  is  not  healthy;  the  water 
from  the  Ticino  is  bad,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  individuals  who  are 
stunted  in  their  growth,  or  deformed, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  force  themselves 
upon  the  observation. 

Amongst  the  notahiUa  of  Pavia  must 
"be  noticed  >i\ie  wiCiVsvA  ^ic>%\?02DCka  <i1  VJasv 
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ladies,  vhich  is  ratlier  decliuiiig  ut 
Milan.  It  is  a  ifarisilkcu  tl'iI,  tlu'own 
over  tho  iincoTerod  head  in  tbs  same 
inauner   aa  tlie  white  mil  is   uainl  at 

On  quitting  Pavia  we  ctobb  the 
Ticino  by  the  ooTerod  bridge,  and 
enter  tiie  suburb  called  Borgo  Ti- 
cino. Shortly  after  another  branch  of 
tho  Tioino  is  psesed  beibra  reaolung 
San  Martino,  &baut  2  m.  from  Faria. 
4  m.  inrther  on,  the  Po  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  A  toll  of  2^  tr.  is  paid 
for  each  cairi^kge  at  the  Ticino  bridge 
□n  quitting  FaviR,  and  3  ir.  4A  c. 
crosaiug  the  Po  at  MezDana  Corti. 

20  kil.  CBst«ggio.     (Rte,  7.) 

26  kil.  Tortonn.     (Rte.  7.) 

19  kil.  NOYJ.  (Rte.  5.) 

The  route  from  Pafia  to  Alessandria 
may  also  ho  performed  by  way  of  Mor- 
tars, to  which  the  Bly.  oitonds.  T)io 
distance  to  Mortsra  is  ahont  16  ra. 
After  leaving  Son  Martuio  the  road 
rana  parallel  to  the  Tieiuo,  but  at  some 
diataniw,  passing  through  Gtarlasco  lialf- 
wny  i  there  are  public  eonyeyanees  from 
pBTJa  to  meet  the  Hly. -trains  to  and 
&om  C^enos,  Turin,  and  Fiauenia,  at 
Casteggio. 


T  MBLEONAKO 

(54  m.) 

6i  posts.      Mikn  to  Lodi,   24  m. 

Lodi    to    Pincenza,    30   ui.       CoachsB 

leave  Milan  for  Piaconia  at  7  a.m.  and 

6  P.M.,  perfomiing  the  journey  in  8^ 

Leaving  Milan  by  tlie  Porta  Jtomana, 
tbe  road  is  for  most  part  of  tho  way  of 
the  same  character  as  that  to  Pavia  j 
in  some  partB  exceedingly  marshy,  in- 
tersected with  numerous  oanala  and 
streams.  It  is  porhapa  the  least  agree- 
able side  of  Milan.  If  the  traveller  ia 
coming  from  tbe  S.  he  will  miss  the 
festoons  of  tho  Tines,  nhioh,  even  before 
he  reaches  Lodi,  will  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.    The  maize,  though 
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(Rte.  13.) 


e  onJtiTBtors 
labour  in  black  mud  alKive  the  ankla, 
convey  the  idea  of  uiihealthinesa  ;  but 
tbe  meadows  are  beautiful,     CiiSteau- 

..."  The  cultivation  of  rioe  in. 

Lombordy  is  remarliably  unhealthy; 
sickly  labourers  are  seen  walking  along 
the  hunks  to  superintend  the  distribu- 
tion of  tho  water.  They  are  clad  like 
i,  in  coarse  clothing,  and  wander 
,  pale  as  spectres,  among  the 
reeds  and  nusi  the  sluicis,  which  they 
have  hareJy  strength  to  open  and  shut. 
When  crossing  &  canal  tiiey  aro  fre- 
quently obliged,  to  plunge  into  the  - 
fster,  out  ofwhich  they  come  wet  and 
overcd  with  mud,  oarrjing  with  them 
erms  of  fever,  which  invariably  attacks 
them.  They  aro  not  tho  oidy  viotims, 
'or  the  harvest  labourers  seldom  gather 
n  the  crcyp  wittuyat  \jwii^  ^leiifiA  mv^i 
Wjoi-s,  the  air  in  (ffl.\,\«  «Kiraowi\*s^^ 
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cultivation  of  the  rice-planters  is  con- 
sequently restrained  by  law,  and  they 
are  prohibited  to  extend  its  culture 
beyond  prescribed  limits." 

At  3  m.  from  Porta  Komana,  on  the 
Vetabbia,  a  short  way  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Toad,  is  the  very  ancient  church  of 
JSan  Giorgio  di  Nosedo,  annexed  to 
irhat  was  a  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  mansion  is  now  an  inn. 
The  church  was  founded  in  571,  by 
Alboin  King  of  the  Lombards  :  it  is 
still  standing,  and  has  the  remains  of 
a  curious  fresco. 

About  1  m.  lower  down  the  river, 
and  1 J  m.  to  the  rt.  of  the  road,  stands 
the  Abbey  of  Chiaravdlle,  a  Cistercian 
.monastery,  suppressed  in  1797.  A  cross 
road,  which  leaves  the  post-route  about 
1  m.  from  the  Porta  Komana,  passing 
Tjy  Nosedo,  leads  to  it.  "  This  was  the 
church  of  the  first  Cistercian  monastery 
that  was  established  in  Italy.  The  Cis- 
tercian reform  was  first  introduced  by 
"St.  Bernard,  who  was  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  in  France.  In  1134  St.  Bernard 
crossed  the  Alps  to  attend  a  council 
at  Pisa,  and,  on  his  way  back,  paid  a 
visit  to  Milan.  The  citizens  of  Milan 
advanced  7  miles  beyond  their  gates 
to  receive  him.  His  presence  excited  the 
most  enthusiastic  feelings ;  and  within  a 
year  after  his  departure  a  monastery  was 
built  at  the  distance  of  about  4  miles 
from  the  city,  .which  was  to  be  governed 
by  St.  Bernard's  rules,  and  to  receive  a 
name  from  the  parent  institution.  The 
monastery  was  inhabited  in  1136,  but 
it  was  not  till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  the  church  was 
completed.  It  is  in  the  Lombard  style, 
and  deserves  consideration,  as  an  archi- 
tectural composition,  for  the  import- 
ance of  its  central  tower.  The  body 
of  the  fabric  is  left  perfectly  plain,  and, 
in  effect,  serves  only  as  a  base  for  the 
leading  feature  of  the  design.  The 
tower  alone  is  enriched.  Octagonal  in 
its  form  up  to  a  certain  height,  it 
becomes  a  spire  above.  Both  the 
octagonal  and  spiral  portions  are  en- 
riched with  Lombard  galleries,  which 
£ire  an  appearance  of  lightness,  and 
attract  the  eye  to   that  part   of  tlie 


building  on  which  it  is  intended  to 
rest.  It  is  evident  that  the  architect 
must  have  made  the  central  tower  his 
chief  object ;  and  whenever  an  architect 
has  had  a  pecuUar  object,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  effect  which 
he  desired,  his  work  deserves  to  be 
studied." — G.  Knight . 

This  monastery  was  the  favourite 
retirement  of  Ottone  Visconti,  who  died 
here.  What  is  called  his  tomb  is  still 
shown;  beneath  the  inscription  are 
sliields  of  arms,  amongst  which  are  the 
fleurs-de-lys  of  France. 

In  the  cemetery  which  adjoins  the 
church  are  still  several  monuments  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Torriani, 
who  selected  it  for  their  last  resting- 
place.  Hero  lies  the  great  JPagano 
delta  Torre  (who  died  1241),  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  race;  and  near 
him  several  of  his  descendants.  This 
family  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  and  for  two  or  three  genera- 
tions govenaed  Milan,  keeping  the 
nobles  in  subjection.  Having  con- 
spired against  the  Emperor  in  the  year 
1311,  they  were  defeated,  proscribed, 
and  banished ;  and  by  their  fall  made 
way  for  their  rivals  the  Yiscontis,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy. 

Here  also  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the 
celebrated  but  ill-famed  Wilhelmina. 
Her  name  passed  into  a  once  popular 
saying — egli  ha  da  fare  peggio  che  la 
Ghiglielmina. — She  died  in  1282,  and 
during  her  lifetime  she  was  regarded  as 
a  saint ;  but  after  her  death  it  was  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  the  foundress 
of  a  secret  sect,  whose  tenets  involved 
the  most  fearful  blasphemies  in  doc- 
trine, as  well  as  the  most  abominable 
sins  in  practice.  Her  bones  were  taken 
up  and  burned,  and  her  accomplices 
put  to  death.  The  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  them  were  most  atrocious. 

The  coimtry  round  this  monastei-y 
was  reclaimed  by  the  labours  of  the 
Cistercians,  who  were  in  agriculture 
almost  what  the  Benedictines  were  in 
literature.  They  invented  the  system 
of  artificial  meadows,  called  ^^prati  di 
,  ilfttrci/a  "  to  which  Lombardy  owes  so 
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BetUPQing  to  tlie  post-road  we  p 
thraugh 

San  Donalo. 

San  Gvdiano. 

\\    ihUgtutno  or  Marigaa>io,Oa 
river  Lambro:  Pop.  4000.  Here,  on 
14t!i  Sept.  1515,  Frauds  I.  won,  in 
liret  year  of  his  reign,  the  rietory 
wliich  he  aguireil  a  transient  and  di 
sivegloiy.  Hoyinginvaded  the  Milan 
for  tbepnrpose  of  asserting  hia  cliimi 
oal  rights,  he  was  nttAcked  at  Mel^iii 
by  thft  Swiss,  to  whom  tliE  defence  of 
the  MilajiesE    territory   lind   been   in- 
tnlstffll.    Thebattlowaseuntinuodwitii 
great  obstinacy  during  three  entire  days, 
and  the  3wias  were  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat,  in  good  order,  but  learing 
15,000  dead  upon  the  field,  a  Blau^h(«r 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fceliiiga 
eipreased  by  Ariorto,  ocoasionod  great 
deliglit  to  the  Italian  heart : — 


"  Vedete 


.oipe  »■  S.ii 


Melegnano  was  alao  the  scene  of  a 
hard-fought  battle  on  tlie  7th  June, 
1B59,  between  tlie  French  and  Aus- 
triaus,  in  which  beth  sides  suflered 
severely  :  the  Froneh  commanded  by 
Marshal  Baraguaj  d'Hilliers,  the  Aus- 
triana  by  Btniedel,  forming  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  retreating  after  the 
disaster  of  M^enta. 

Cross  the  Mnzza,  one  of  tlie  many 
cwials  of  irrigatioii  with  which   thu 
district   abounde.       Tlis   approacli 
Lodi  from  Milan  i^  somewhat  ain; 
lar,  &om  the  height  of  canseway 
whioh  the  road  ja   carried.      A  fine 
avenue  of  plane-trees   borders   it  on 
either  side. 

li  LoDi.  {Inns:  II  Sole,  good,  pivil 

Eple ;  L'Eoropa  ;  I  tre  Ee,  ycry 
_  .)  The  origimd  settlement  of  the 
citizens,  Lodi  Vecchio,  is  about  S  m. 
off,  to  the  westward.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Boii,  and,  having  been  colonised 
by  Cneiua  Pompeiijs  Strabo,  the  father 
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of  Pompey  the  Great,  tlie  ei 
it  Lam  Fompeia.  Cicero  cans  a,  sim- 
ply Laat.  The  conversion  of  Last 
mto  Lodi  shows  how,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  oblique  casen,  the  Latin 
language  was  corrupted  into  the  modern 
dialect. 

The  men  of  Lodi  ware  the  great  and 
constant  rivals  of  the  Milanese,  who,  in 
1111,  entirely  destroyed  the  city.  "The 
animosity  between  Milan  and  Lodi  woa 
of  very  old  standing.  It  originated, 
according  to  Amnlf,  in  the  resistance 
made  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  tatter 
city  to  an  attempt  made  by  Archbishop 
Erihert  to  force  a  bishop  of  his  own 
nomination  upon  them.  Tlie  bloodshed^ 
plunder,  and  eonflagratioos  whieh  had 
ensued  would,  lie  says,  fill  a  Tolume  iC 
they  were  related  at  length. "^ — Hatlam.. 
After  the  destruction  of  Milan,  the 
Xjodigiani,  who  had  fled  to  Pizzighet- 
tone,  came  (1158)  before  Barbarossa,. 
BS  suppliants,  weeping  and  bearine 
crosses,  and  requesting  a  home  j  and 
accordingly  he  gave  them  a  village  then 
called  Monleguizone,  granting  them 
investiture  by  the  delivery  of  a  banner. 
The  spot  is  said  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  !EVederiek  himself  ^  it  was 
defended  by  the  river  Adda,  and  lies  in 
a  tractof  eiuberantfertility:  thusarosa 
the  modem  city,  containing,  now  up- 
wards of  18,000  Inhab. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lodi  removed 
&om  their  ancient  city  the  relics  o£ 
their  patron  saint,  Bassianus,  whiohi 
they  deposited  in  the  Duomo,  a  flnn 
I/ombarel  building.  The  porch  is  sup- 
ported by  One  griUIns  ;  perhaps  not 
only  the  dBslgn,  but  even  a  part  of  thft 
materials,  may  have  been  brought  &om 
old  Lodi.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  respect  to  a  bas-relief  represent- 
ing tlie  Last  Supper,  a  rcmarltablo  mo- 
nument of  early  Christian  art,  anterior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Lombards. 
The  cycB  are  of  enamel.  Some  fine 
paintings  in  tfmpera  ore  on  the  walla 
□ear  the  high  altar.  They  are  by 
Ovgtielmo  and  Alberto  di  Lodi,  and 
were  covered  u^  till  ^ittei  ft>B\a^  Wl. 
years.  J 
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The  ch.  of  the  Incoronata,  by  Bra- 
mante,  begun  in  1476,  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  Kenaissance.  It  is 
an  octagon,  and  contains  some  good 
paintings  of  Calisto  da  I/odi,  an  imi- 
tator of  Titian.  The  subjects  are  taken 
from  the  events  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  the  Life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Life  of  the  Virgin :  the  heads 
have  great  beauty.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  pictures  were  executed  by  Titian, 
who,  passing  through  Lodi,  gave  this 
help  to  his  pupil. 

The  great  Piazza,  surrounded  by 
arches,  is  fine  of  its  kind.  The  entrance 
of  the  convent  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Padri  delV  Oratorio  is  formed  by 
an  arch  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  old  Lodi.  On  it  is  inscribed  Igno- 
rantuB  et  Paujpertati :  neither  the  form 
of  the  letters  nor  the  nature  of  the 
inscription  sanctions  its  supposed  anti- 
quity. The  terrible  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,  and  the  heroic  conduct 
of  the  young  Buonaparte  at  the  hpad  of 
his  grenadiers,  May  10th,  1796,  need  no 
commemoration.  The  bridge  is  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  over  the  Adda. 

The  Lodi  district  is  the  chief  country 
for  the  production  of  the  cheese  usually 
called  Parmesan.  In  the  country  it 
is  called  Orana.  The  territory  in 
which  the  cheese  is  produced  is  20  m. 
wide  from  Pavia  to  Milan  and  Lodi, 
and  double  that  in  length  from  Abbi- 
ategrasso,  near  the  Ticino,  to  Codogno, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and 
Po.  The  cows  set  apart  for  this  pro- 
duction are  about  80,000.  It  is  seldom 
foimd  profitable  to  rear  them  in  the 
country;  they  come  from  the  Swiss 
cantons  of  TJnterwald,  tJri,  Zug,  Lu- 
zem,  and  Schweitz.  They  are  brought 
at  the  age  of  from  3  to  4  years,  between 
October  and  March,  and  give  milk 
abundantly  for  about  7  years.  More 
than  12,000  are  imported  every  yearj 
the  price  of  each  is  from  14/.  to  18/., 
sometimes  as  high  as  20/.  After  7 
yrs.  they  are  sold,  when  worn  out. 
Q?he  cheese  produced  from  a  cow  is, 
on  an  average,  340  lbs.  avoirdupois 
in  the  course   of  a  year,  which   is 


weighed  after  6  months.  It  is  sold 
twice  a  year;  that  called  la  Sorte 
Maggenga  (May  lot)  is  that  which 
is  made  between  St.  Gteorge's  day 
and  St.  MichaeFs,  24th  April  to  29th 
Sept. ;  the  other  is  called  la  Sorte 
Invemenga  (the  winter  lot),  which  is 
made  between  the  29th  Sept.  and  the 
24th  April.  The  average  price  is  from 
92  to  100  fr.  (t.  e.  from  3/.  13*.  Sd.  to 
4/.)  for  171  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The 
total  production  of  the  year  will  be 
27,568,500  lbs.  avoirdupois.  After  two 
or  three  years*  seasoning  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  merchants,  which  are  prin- 
cipally at  Codogno,  province  of  Lodi, 
and  Corsico,  province  of  Milan,  the 
weight  of  the  cheese  is  diminished  5 
per  cent.  About  the  half  comprehends 
two  inferior  sorts.  The  first  of  these 
is  cheese  of  a  bad  quality;  the  other 
inferior  sort,  although  of  a  good  qua- 
Uty,  from  some  defect  in  the  shape 
cannot  be  exported,  and  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
better  kind  is  sent  out  of  the  country. 
The  quantity  exported  to  Great  Bri- 
tain is  comparatively  small. 

Three  kinds  of  pasture  are  used  for 
the  cows ;  viz.  the  marcito  (or  con- 
stantly flooded  meadow-land) ;  irri- 
gatorio  stabile  (the  merely  irrigated 
grounds)  ;  erhatico  (rotative  meadow- 
grounds).  The  ma/rcito  consists  in 
dividing  the  land  into  many  small 
parallelograms,  sensibly  inclined  to  one 
side.  The  water  which  fills  the  little 
canals  amongst  them  overflows  these 
spots  slowly;  it  spreads  like  a  veil 
over  these  spaces,  and  by  the  incli- 
nation of  the  ground  falls  again  into 
the  opposite  canal.  From  this  it  is 
diflused  over  other  parts,  so  that  the 
whole  meadow  country  is  continually 
flooded  J  from  which  there  is  main- 
tained a  rapid  and  continual  vegeta- 
tion in  the  heats  of  summer  and  the 
frosts  of  winter ;  at  the  same  time  no 
marshy  weeds  prevail.  The  grass  is 
cut  five  times  a  year;  and  in  some 
parts  below  Milan,  in  the  meadows 
(along  the  Vettabbia),  even  nine 
times.    When  cut  on  the  31st  May  it 
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high; 


iclies  hiat 
;  it   b  1( 


it  ovBry  subsequent 
cutting  it  13  less  —  the  eccond  10, 
the  third  8,  the  fonrlh  6,  &c.  It  is 
quite  tafiteliss  and  iiieipid,  and  boreea 
refiiae  to  eat  it,  which  proves  tl 
Dion  of  manj  Btrangere  to  be  e 
oiiB,  who  ottrihute  the  fine  taste  of  the 
fheeEO  to  the  fluvour  of  the  psatu! 
The  mareUi  meadows  coqnint  a  co 
atant  supply  of  water  i  when  there 
not  enough,  the  simple  irrigating  si 
tern  it  adopted  ;  the  e;raunds  are  then 
watered  at  the  intemu  of  several  days. 
The  erlaiico,  or  rotation  meadow,  alter- 
natea  with  the  Gulttratioa  of  rice,  grain, 
Sax,  Indian  eom,  and  oats. 

1^  Ciual  Fiaierleago,  n  good  -  sized 
town,  where  the  rood  dividea ;  one 
branch  Leads  to  Cremona  and  Mantua 
(see  Etc.  25)  ;  the  other,  which  we 
follow,  continnes  to  Ibmbio,  S.  Bocco 
and  la  Ca  Soaa.  Shortly  af1;crwards 
the  Po  is  crossed  by  two  bridges  of 
boats,  connected  by  an  island  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  a  short  drive 
Irom  wliich  brings  us  to  the  gate 
(Portn  di  Fodesto)  of 

2  PUCENZA.  (see  Bte. '»). 


Milan  to  Cremona,  G3J  m.  Milan  to 
MautUB,  111  m. 

li  Melegnano.  1    Sue  pro- 

li  Lodi  !     ceding 

1  j  Casal  Poeterlengo.   |      Koute. 

Codogno,  principally  remarkable  as  a 
great  cheese-mart. 

Maleo. 

Oera. 

The  country  called  the  Gem  or 
Ghiai-a  d'Adda  is  hereabouts  tradi- 
tionally supposed  to  have  been  ouoe 
covered  by  a  lake,  called  the  I^ago  6e- 
rondo,  and  dried  up,  partly  by  drain- 
ago,  and  partly  by  evaporation.  There 
is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  to 
conflrm  thia  opinion. 

1.  Piziighettone  (Pop.  4000),  onco  a, 
fortress  of  importance.  It  was  ori- 
ginally buiJt  by  the  men  of  Oremomi 
in  1125  as  B  point  of  defence  against 
the  Milanese.  Hero  Francis  I.  was  de- 
tained afU.r  Ihe  battle  of  Pavia.  The 
fortlGcalions  still  look  strong,  though 
fhcj  liave  been  partially  dismantled. 
The  place  oilers  no  object  of  interest, 
eicept  some  (n-scoes  bj  Camrpi  in  the 
upal  church  The  Adda,  which 
through  the  town  is  hero  a  fine 
rapid  stream 

Aqaa  Itegra,  where  tlie  Cremoncse 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  1166. 

3  Ckkmona,  (ZniM  ;  none  good. 
Tlie  Sob  d'Oro  is  tho  best.  There  are 
diligences  between  Cremona  and  Pavia  3 
days  a  week,  in  about  9  hra. ;  daily  to 
Parma,  in  7  hrs. ;  and  2  from  the  Inn 
of  the  Copello  to  Brescia  every  day  in 
6  hrs,     (Soeltouteil.) 

Cremona  ran  tlie  same  course,  and 
underwent  the  Bamevicissitudea,  which 
befel  most  of  the  prinoipal  cities  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  Cap-  ' 
tured  and  destroyed  by  the  northsto. 
■  arbamnimlNvayAiifcii'ui.o.V 
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in  a  state  of  abandonment  till  the  7th, 
when,  at  the  command  of  the  Lombard 
king,  Agilulfus,  it  was  rebuilt.  During 
the  nominal  rule  of  the  Q-erman  em- 
perors, and  the  anarchy  which  ensued, 
Cremona  obtained  municipal  rights. 
No  sooner  were  the  Cremonese  inde- 
pendent than,  like  the  other  enfran- 
chised towns  of  Italy,  they  quarrelled 
with  their  neighbours.  Cremona  was 
always  at  war  either  with  Crema, 
Brescia,  or  Piacenza  —  but  especially 
with  Milan.  When  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  vented  his  wrath  on  Milan,  the 
Cremonese  aided  him  in  the  subversion 
of  their  ancient  rival,  and  in  return  ob- 
tained a  new  charter.  But  internal  dis- 
orders were  now  added  to  foreign  wars. 
The  nobles  quarrelled;  Guelph  and 
G-hibelline  factions  fought  in  the  streets. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  centy., 
Cremona,  in  common  with  many  other 
cities  of  Italy,  had  recourse  to  the 
singular  expedient  of  calling  in  a 
Dictator,  under  the  name  of  Podest^, 
who  was  never  to  be  a  native,  that  he 
might  be  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  of  the  various  parties  whom  he 
had  to  control.  The  Podesti  was  so 
•far  of  use  that  he  preserved  internal 
pea^e.  But,  after  a  time,  an  end  was 
put  to  this  anomalous,  though  bene- 
ficial domination,  and  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  established. 
So  much  disorder,  however,  was  the 
consequence,  that  the  people,  wearied 
with  the  strife  of  their  rulers,  again 
called  out  for  a  chief.  The  republican 
party  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  but 
in  strength  enough  to  return  to  the 
•charge.  Civil  war  thinned  the  popu- 
lation, and  exhausted  .the  resources,  of 
this  imfortunate  district.  The  Em- 
peror Henry  VII.,  who  came  into  Italy 
to  vindicate  the  imperial  authority, 
completed  the  ruin  of  Cremona  when 
he  attacked  it  in  1312 ;  and  in  1322 
Galeazzo  Yisconti  had  little  difficulty 
in  avenging  the  former  injuries  of 
Milan  by  taking  possession  of  Cremona, 
and  incorporating  it  with  the  duchy  of 
that  citv.  It  is  now  a  thriving  place, 
containing  about  37,000  Inhab.     It 


has  a  good  trade,  and  a  fair  is  held 
here  about  the  end  of  September,  a 
time  when  the  noncommercial  traveller 
will  do  well  to  keep  away.  Cremona 
was  once  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments.  The  business 
was  hereditary  in  families :  and  the 
remote  ancestors  of  ArnaU,  the  most 
renowned  of  these  modem  makers  who 
flourished  1704-1739,  had  supplied 
Charles  IX.  of  France  with  excellent 
lutes  and  viohns.  The  instruments 
of  the  last  Amati  are  yet  in  great  re* 
pute,  and  fetch  high  prices.  He  was 
succeeded  in  reputation  by  Stradivarius 
and  Guarnieri  j  at  present  the  instru- 
ments made  here  have  no  peculiar 
excellence. 

The  public  works  of  Cremona  were 
undertaken  in  the  short  intervals  of 
tranquilhty  which  that  city  enjoyed. 
In  1107,  after  a  sharp  struggle  with 
Brescia,  the  Cremonese  began  their 
Cathedral^  which,  however,  was  no* 
consecrated  till  1190,  by  which  time 
the  nave  and  the  aisles  were  completed. 
Little  more  was  done  till  after  Cremona 
had  become  united  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  In  1342  the  transepts  were  com- 
menced, but  the  choir  was  not  finished 
till  1479.  The  fagade  was  begun  in 
1274,  continued  in  1491,  ornamented 
in  1525,  and  terminated  in  1606.  The- 
various  times  at  which  the  fabric  was 
constructed  sufficiently  account  for  the 
different  styles  of  its  architecture.  In 
the  front,  which  is  of  marble,  the 
Lombard  predominates,  and  the  pillars- 
of  the  porch  rest  upon  the  usual 
grijQTonised  lions,  of  which  one  grasps- 
the  serpent,  the  other  an  animal  which 
holds  a  bird  between  its  paws.  The 
zodiac  is  over  the  door,  and  Count 
Von  Hammer  Purgstall  has  made 
good  use  of  it  in  one  of  his  treatises* 
upon  the  Mithraic  mysteries.  The 
noble  rose-window,  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  delicately  carved  vine-leaf 
moulding,  was  built  by  Oiacinto  Po- 
rata  of  Como  in  1274.  Other  parta 
of  the  exterior  are  of  moulded  brick^ 
and  worked  with  much  beauty.  The 
front    of  the  N.   transept,   which   is 
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ejifered  bj  apori^li  supported  bj  lionr, 
is  a  £no  apecimea  of  the  pointed 
dtyle.  It  iaa  three  good  rose  win- 
dons.  Tlie  interior  la  one  inaes  of 
CDloiu'ing  and  gilding.  Lanzi  con- 
siders thia  interior  aa  rivalling  the 
Siitine  Olumel,  not,  of  oourse,  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  paiutiiigs,  but  in  its 
pictorial  insgniticeni'e.  Tlie  frescoes  in 
the  hdtb  dccot  in  the  following  order, 
eiteudiog  to  the  end  of  the  choir ; — 
On  the  J.  8  pointings  representing 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Tirrin  bj 
B.  Bocaerino;  neit  2  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  hj  Bembo,  signed  and 
dated  1451;  beyond  the  organ  the 
Might  into  £g;ypt,  nnd  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  by  AUobello  di  Melone, 
dated  1517  1  followed  by  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctora,  bj  BoEOCciao, 
probably  the  boat  of  the  series.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  eh.,  and  next  the 
door,  is  the  Last  Supper,  with  four 
sccHBa  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  by 
Aliobelh;  the  two  neit,  Christ  bound, 
nnd  before  Pilate,  by  C.  Morelti,  U- 
lowed  by  tlie  Saviour  shown  to  the 
People,  by  BomaniHO :  the  lust  three, 
and  the  great  subject  oftlie  Crucifiiion, 
at  the  end,  are  by  Fordenone.  The 
frescoes  on  rather  side  of  the  prineipal 
entrance,  rcpreaenting  a  Dead  Christ 
and  the  Maries,  are  by  the  same 
painter;  the  Kcsurrection,  hy  OetHs 
tho  vault  of  the  choir  is  pamted  by 
Soi)3CciiU>.  In  tho  Ist  chapel  OD  thert. 
is  a  Madonna  aoil  Cliild,  by  Purdenoiie, 
surrounded  by  Snints,  nnd  tho  portrait 
of  the  Donatorio,  one  of  the  S.-liiiii  la- 


he  added  the  last  touch 
painting  with  his  left  hand.  It  was 
unflnished  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  it  was  corajileted  by  Sommac- 
ehiao  ofBolf^ft.  Four  largo  frescoes 
have  been  lately  added  by  JJiotCi,  a 
living  artist.  "  The  souUiem  transept 
lias  frescoes  of  subjects  &om  the  Old 
^—J^artamenC,  attributed  to  Oioiyio  Cos- 
^BUJi^  Bad  said  to  hare  been  executed 


about  the  year  13S3;  they  ai\?  more 
curioos  tlian  fine  in  art,  but  interesting,  i 
&out  the  iact  of  their  liaving  lasted  so  , 
well,  especially  considering  the  damp- 
ness of  tho  situation.  The  mlaniaiura, 
or  inlaid  work  of  the  stalls  of  the  choir 
(1489-ftO),  by  Oiovaii'  Mana  Pfalitui^ 
is  very  elaborate.  There  are  some  gooil 
specimens  of  mcdifevat  sculpture  inth* 
chapel  of  San  Sieolo,  of  San  PietrOf ' 
and  San  Maroellino.  In  the  transept  i* 
a  singular  ancient  vessel,  apparently  of 
the  ath  or  10th  oenty.,  ornamented  at 
the  4  comers  with  winged  and  tailed 
monsters,  in  which,  according  to  th» 
sacristan,  St.  Albert  was  accustomed  tw 
knead  bread  for  tho  poor.  St,  Albert 
was  born  at  Castel  Quoltieri  in  thi* 
neighbourhood ;  and,  after  filling  the- 
episcopal  chair  of  Tercellj,  was,  in. 
1201i,  appointed  patriarch  of  Jerusa^ 
len).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Car>  { 
melite  Order,  and  distinguished  fbr  hu<  r 
niilily  and  kindness  to  tho  poor.  Tha- 
Saenilii  slill  contains  n  few  curiouo- 
articles,  ancient  croeaeB,  and  the  like  s 
amongst  others  a  largo  silver  crucifix 
byPoiii  and  Sacchi  of  Milan,  made  in 
1475.  Deneath  the  Duomo  is  a  (ine„ 
though  not  very  ancient  trypt,  with, 
the  tombs  of  (ho  patron  saints  of  ths- 

ThaBaliUlei-io,  built,  some  say  about, 
the  year  800,  others  a  cenlj.  fator,  is- 
in  a  plain  and.  simple  Lombard  style. 
It  has,  what  is  very  rare  intliis  class  at 
ediflees,  a  fine  projecting  porch,  s\xvr- 
portcd  by  lions.  Tlio  windows,  by 
which  it  is  scantily  lighted,  might 
for  a  Nonnan  castle.  The  wSla 
n  are  cnvered  with  ranges  o£' 
Lombard  arches,  and  fragments  ot 
frescoes  are  seen  in  the  gloom.  In  tho 
litre  is  a  noble  font  hen-n  out  of  a 
Lgle  block  of  marble.  By  the  side  of 
the  Duomo,  connected  by  a  lino  of  2oj- 
„  ,  iscs  the  great  tower,  which  haa 
obtained  for  Cremona  its  architectural 
celebrity.  It  was  begun  in  1388 1  in  ( 
that  year  peace  was  made  between  Cre- 
mona, MQan,  Piaeenza,  and  Brescia  i  I 
and  iu  cEleAJtalum  pS  "Cuw,  ctci*,  "Csi*  ■ 
c  was  MlAe^\B^l.ctl  0.^  ft«.  w 
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expense  of  the  Q-uelphs,  or  partisans 

of  the  Pope,  not  only  of  Cremona,  but 

of  all  northern  Italy.     It  is   said  to 

have  been  carried  up  to  the  square  in 

the  space  of  two  years.     The  TorazzOy 

as  it  is  called,  is  the  highest  of  aU  the 

towers    in   the  N.   of  Italy,   396   ft. 

498   steps  lead  to  its  summit,    from 

whence  the  eye  surveys  the  extensive 

plains  of  the  Milanese,  intersected  by 

the  Po,  and  distinguishes  the  Alps  to 

the  N.  and  the  Apennines  to  the  S.W, 

In    1518   the  bells  were    cast  which 

hang  in  this  tower,  at  which  time  it 

may  be  concluded  the  octagonal  cupola 

was  added.     In  the  third  story  is  an 

enormous  clock,  put  up  in  1594.    The 

custode  of  the  Torazzo  lives  in  it.    The 

staircase  is  not  in  the  best  repair;  but 

it  can  be  ascended  without,  difficulty. 

The  ancient  doggrel  rhyme — 

"  TJnus  Petrus  est  in  Romat 
Una  turris  in  Cremona," — 

is  an  illustration  of  the  popular  cele- 
brity of  this  campanile.  It  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  even  still  more 
celebrated.  In  1414  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund  and  the  Pope  visited  Cre- 
mona, then  subject  to  the  usurped 
authority  of  Gkbrino  Fondulo.  The 
Signore  was  cruel  and  treacherous,  but 
wise  and  talented.  The  sovereign  and 
pontiff  consulted  with  him ;  and,  by 
his  advice,  Constance  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  place  where  the* great  council 
was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  peace  of  Christendom ;  and 
Sigismund,  besides  other  marks  of 
favour,  gave  to  Grabrino,  in  Cremona, 
the  authority  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire. 
Grabrino  invited  his  illustrious  guests 
to  mount  the  Torazzo  and  enjoy  the 
prospect,  and  he  alone  accompanied 
them.  They  all  came  down  in  safety ; 
but  when  G-abrino  was  brought  to  the 
scaffold  at  Milan  in  1425,  he  said  that 
only  one  thing  in  the  course  of  his 
life  did  he  regret — that  he  had  not 
had  quite  courage  enough  to  push  Pope 
and  Emperor  over  the  battlements,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  profited  by 
the  confusion  which  such  a  catastrophe 
would  bare  occasioned  in  Italy. 


Near  the  cathedral  is  what  is  called 
the  Campo  Santo,  though  now  used 
as  the  repository  of  the  archives,  and 
where  the  functionaries  of  the  cathe- 
dral assemble.  It  contains  a  vault, 
to  which  you  descend  by  about  14 
steps;  in  it  is  an  exceedingly  curious 
but  puzzling  mosaic  pavement,  with 
allegorical  figures  representing  a  Cen- 
taur fighting  against  a  figure  repre- 
senting Cruelty,  Faith  and  a  figure 
kneeling  before  her,  and  Pity  conquered 
by  Impiety.  It  seems  to  be  an  early 
Christian  work.  The  place  was  evi- 
dently an  ancient  Christian  cem^eterv, 
as  appears  not  only  from  its  name, 
but  from  the  bones  and  the  inscriptions 
found  there. 

Cremona  had  many  convents,  almost 
all  of  whTch  are  demolished.  The 
churches  are  generally  of  dark  red  brick : 
those  which  have  escaped  demoHtion 
or  modernisation  are  usually  Gothic. 

Santa  Agata  is  one  of  these;  and 
the  architectural  traveller  will  here  find 
what  we  should  call  the  earliest  Nor- 
man capitals,  from  which  spring  the 
latest  Gothic  arches.  This  church  con- 
tains several  excellent  specimens  of 
Qiulio  Cafnpi;  one,  the  Martyrdom  of 
Sta.  Agata,  dated  1537,  has  obtained 
high  commendations  fr^m  Yasari,  usu- 
ally so  sparing  in  his  commendations 
of  Lombard  artists. 

Santa  MargJierita,  annexed  to  the 
episcopal  seminary.  At  an  earher  period 
it  wjis  a  priory,  and  has  much  in- 
terest, as  having  been  bmlt  under  the 
directions  of  the  celebrated  Jerome 
Vida.  Vida  employed  Qiulio  Campi 
to  decorate  the  church  with  his  paint- 
ings, of  which  there  are  many';  tlie 
best  is  the  Circumcision. 

San  Nazaro.  The  cupola  painted 
partly  by  Oiulio  Campi,  and  partly  by 
Malosso  from  his  designs.  Over  the 
high  altar  is  a  good  picture  by  Alto' 
hello. 

Sanf  AgostinOy  and  San  Chiacomo 
in.  Breda,  a  fine  Gothic  cliurch  with 
some  remarkable  paintings. — PeruginOf 
the  Yirgin  and  Saints,  a  picture  of 
great  merit,  carnal  oS  Vj  >i}aa  "Stc'Clc.Vv^ 
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andmtoredinlSie.— e.  S.  Znpelli, 
the  Tirgiii  anil  Child  in  a  beautiful 
londHCape. — JUaSoaao,  a,  Dapositioafrifni 
the  Croes;  the  TemptstioD  of  St,  ,Au- 
thony. — JUimeruHi,  St.  Aiigiietiuy,  and 
peraoniflcatious  of  the  Orders  suppoaed 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  rules  "  '* 
tuted  by  the  Saint. 

Sua  Giorgio,  t,  snmptuoun  building 
with   nunioroUB    paintingB.  —   Campi 
aad,  Snnenegildo  di  Lodi,  the  ChriBtiati 
Tirtuea  in  the  ranltiag  of  the  nare. 
A.  Carnpi,  a  HoW  Family,  the  Infa 
playing  with  a  Bird. — The  piece  oi 
the  high  altar.    The  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  bj  Saints,  by  BtmAo,  dated 
1527.    It  waBOrigiuallypamteilfor  the 
Scrritee  in  tha  anppresBed  chureh  of  Son 
Vittora.   Tlie  price  En"  which  Campi  at' 
pulated  was  250  Milaneae  lire,  and 
nsaai  per  diem  during  seven  months.- 
JlerHardiao    GaUi,  or   Sajaro,  a   Ni 
lirity;  the  main  idea  taken  from  the 
celebrated  2fotle  of  Correggio, 
ing  nearly  the  whole  general  c 
tion,  but  illiuninated  by  the  ligfit  uf 

The  Palazio  Publico,  a  relic  of  an- 
cient Cremona,  was  begun  in  12()€,  and 
is  supported  by  lofty  urcheB.  Two 
towers  are  annoied  to  the  building. 
The  ancient  gates  of  brasa  are  said  to 
hove  beon  put  up  in  1245,  in  tho 
expectation  of  ft  visit  from  tho  Pope 
and  the  Emparor,  The  eiterior  lias 
re<«ntly  loat  raudi  of  its  character, 
owing  to  repairs.  The  interior,  now 
used  for  the  Toum  Mall,  contauiB 
sareral  paintings.  — Oraiio  CosWe,  the 
Descent  of  the  Manna,  dated  1597. — 
A.  Campi,  the  Visitation,  —  Malouo, 
the  Frotecton  of  the  City,  Saints  Hi- 
merius  aud  Homobonuf.  In  the  anje- 
charaber  is  a  chimney-piece  of  alabaster, 
brought  from  the  Haimoniii  Palace, 
sculptured  in  Arabesque  style  by  Fe- 
dora, in  which  the  artist  has  introduced 
a  portrait  of  Marshal  Trivuliiio :  it  is 
much  proiaed  by  Cicognara. 

Near  this   Palazzo  is   another  and 

better  eiample  of  the  Italian-Gothic 

^^^pUed  to  civil  purposes,  in  which  the 

HKUq^  of  Juriseonsuite  used  lo  hold 


their  aittings.  It  is  now  a  bojs'  schooL 
It  13  built  of  finely  moulJed  brick. 

There  are  many  private  residences  in 
Creuiona  ;  some  of  the  older  ones  ore 
fair  spetimona  of  the  oinquo-cento  style. 
Such  is  the  Paliaxa  Saa  Secuudo  :  the 
sculptures  on  the  eiterior  are  by  Ber- 
nardo Sacchi,  The  Falaito  Saimondi 
is  hj  Fedoui;  the  pilasters  are  of  a  most 
fiuieiful  atylo,  and  adorned  with  ara- 
besques. 

There  are  some  tolerably  good  ctJ- 
lections  of  pictures  at  Cremona.  ( 

Marchess  Pallavioini,  a  Presentation 
by  BemardiHO  Campi  j  an  excellent 
library  and  some  curious  manuscripts. 

Caimt  jSf^Auzi,  manyspecimenBof  the 
Cremonese  eohool.  B.  Campi,  a  H^ 
tivitj,  considered  as  oiio  of  his  best 

Count  Ala  Foraoni,  a  och  collection 
of  drawings  (some  by  MicAet  Aagelo)^ 
paintings,  and  coins. 

The  district  round  Cremona  produces 
Hax  of  a  superior  quality.  Humeroua 
ins  of  ondont  castles  are  scattered 


Just  out  of  Cremona,  on  the  Man- 
an  side,  but  not  exactly  on  the  road, 
the  noble  church  of  San  SigismOTido, 
was  in  this  church  that  IVancesoo 
SforiB  married  Beatrice,  the  only  child 
of  Fdippo   Maria  Viaconti  (Oct.  36, 
1441)  i  and  thua,  after  the  death  of  his 
fethor-in-law,  became  the  founder  of  tho 
new  dynasty.    Cremona  vras  the  dowry 
of  the  bride  ;  and  IVanceseo,  as  a  token 
of  affection  both  to  her  and  to  the  dty, 
rebuilt  the  church  as  it  now  stands.    It 
its  of  a  single  nave  with  twelve 
chapels,   and   is   full   of  the  works  of 
're  artists. — A.  Campi,  the"  DeooUa- 
ofBt.  John  the  Baptist.  Tlie  vault- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  which  this  picture 
is  placed,  as  well  as  the  bas-reliefs,  are 
all  by  Ownpi,  and  he  claims  them  by  an 
inscription  dated  1577.  —  Bemariino 
Campi,  St,  PhiKp  and  St.  James.    The 
vaulting  ia  ^^  \\\Ta-.  ftiB  iJdk^  -st* 
ftmsliedbi'  Maloaso,— QT,uVuiCa,™sn,^^», 
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interesting  picture  for  its  portraits,  over 
the  high  altar ;  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  Francesco  Sforza  and  Bianca  Maria 
Visconti  presented  to  them  by  St.  Sigis- 
mundwith  St.  Chrysanthus  by  his  side. 
The  painter  hiw  introduced  his  own 
likeness  and  that  of  his  mistress  in  the 
faces  of  the  latter  saint  and  of  Santa 
Daria.  Campi  has  subscribed  his  name 
and  date,  1540.  He  was  paid  200  scudi 
Woro  for  the  work.  The  vaulting  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  paintings,  principally 
by  Bernardino  Oatti :  the  smaller  orna- 
ments, angels,  foliage,  and  the  like,  by 
him,  are  graceftd  and  beautiful. — By 
Camillo  Boccaccino  are  the  paintings 
in  the  tribune  and  round  the  high  altar. 
Of  these  Lanzi  says,  "  the  finest  are 
the  four  Evangehsts ;  three  are  seated ; 
St.  John  is  standing,  his  figure  thrown 
backwards,  as  if  by  a  movement  of  sur- 
prise, and  skilful  in  the  drawing  and 
perspective.  It  seems  strange  that  so 
young  a  man  as  Camillo,  and  one  who 
never  frequented  the  school  of  Cor- 
reggio,  should  so  well  have  caught  his 
style :  this  work,  which  is  a  model  in 
perspective  and  the  optical  delusion  of 
eflfect,  was  finished  in  1537.  The  two 
side  pictures  are  also  much-esteemed 
works  of  Camillo.  One  represents  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  the  other,  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery :  both  are 
surrounded  by  an  elegant  frieze,  in 
which  the  angels  sporting  with  a  cro- 
zier  and  other  sacred  emblems  are  ad- 
mirable for  their  life  and  grace. 

"The  church  of  St.  Sigismund  is 
literally  covered  with  the  works  of  the 
brothers  Campi ;  hardly  a  square  inch 
has  been  left  vacant.  These  frescoes, 
bearing  date  many  of  them  1566-77, 
are  all  vigorous  and  brilHant,  and  are 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  some  of  the 
best  that  could  be  adduced  in  favoiu* 
of  the  material.  Among  other  colours, 
a  green  of  an  emerald  kind,  and  a  most 
vivid  blue,  I  have  never  before  seen 
equally  well  preserved  :  they  are  espe- 
cially brilliant  here  in  an  Ascension  by 
Bernardino  Gatto,  ctdled  il  Sojaro,  a 
pupil  of  Correggio.  Probably  this 
cbiireb  was  built  of  better  materials 


and  on  a  drier  soil,  as  the  walls  with 
their  decorations  are  in  perfect  {Hreser- 
vation  down  to  the  very  pavemont." 
—S.  A.  Mart,  B.A, 

1  Cigogtholo,  Near  this  place  is  aa 
ancient  castle,  modernised,  but  still  a 
fine  object. 

„  Pass  Villa  Bicinardi,  which  has  a 
gallery  and  library,  and  gardens  pos* 
sessing  local  celebrity. 

San  Lorenzo. 

li  Piadena,  a  small  town.  In  I^tin 
it  is  called  Blatina,  and  as  such  it  has 
given  its  name  to  Bartolomeo  Sacchi^ 
the  historian  of  the  popes,  this  being 
his  birthplace.  [Here  a  road  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  to  Casal  Maggiore.^ 

Pass  Calvatone,  said  to  be  on  the  site 
of  the  cityof  Vegra,  destroyed  by  Attila. 

f  Bozzolo,  a  good -sized  town  of 
5000  Inhab.,  anciently  a  small  ind&> 
pendent  repubhc. 

San  Martino  delV  Argine ;  a  mile 
beyond  which  cross  the  Oglio  at  Mar* 
caria,  where  is  an  ancient  castle. 

1^  Castellucchio,  2  m. ;  after  passing 
wliich,  and  about  7  m.  from  Mantua, 
we  reach  the  Austrian  frontier  at 
Le  Grazie.  Here  is  the  churcii  of  Sta^ 
Maria  delle  Grazie,  consecrated  in 
1406,  and  built  by  Francesco  Gonzaga. 
Lord  of  Mantua,  as  the  sanctuary  oi 
a  supposed  miraculous  painting  of  the 
Madonna,  which  had  previously  been 
venerated  in  a  small  church  situated 
upon  the  bank  of  the  adjoining  marshy 
lake.  The  chief  votaries  of  this  sacred 
object  were  the  boatmen  of  the  lake; 
But  in  1399  Gonzaga  addressed  liis 
vows  to  the  image,  praying  that  the 
Virgin  would  intercede  for  the  de- 
Hverance  of  Mantua  from  the  pesti- 
lence which  then  desolated  Italy,  and 
the  result  was  the  erection  of  this 
church,  togetlier  with  the  now  sup- 
•  pressed  monastery,  of  which  only  a 
'  small  portion  remains,  tenanted  by  the 
two  chaplains  by  whom  divine  ser- 
'  vice  is  performed.  The  architecture  i0 
I  good  Italian- Gothic ;  the  church  con- 
tains a  strange  array  of  votive  images 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  nave  above 
the  arches,  ut^ow  colvxmrva  richly  gilt 
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and  caired.  The;  are  as  Is^ege  as,  and 
coloured  to  life,  in  crerj  Itind  of  coa- 
tiuDB,  representing  the  individuals 
whose  gratitude  i9  commemorated  in 
the  Terses  beneatb.  Here  maj'  lie  aeBU 
the  Emperor  Charles  T.,  Federigo  Oon- 
zaga.  Pope  Piua  II.,  the  ConnGtabla 
de  BourboD,  and  e.  host  of  other  cele- 
britiea.  Othera  represent  the  trials 
and  perils  from  ivhioh  the  yotariea 
baro  biien  delirered,  torture,  anguish, 
death.  AH  testify  their  gratitude  to 
the  Virgin  for  the  help  tfiey  have  ob- 
tained tlirough  her  interGesainn. 

The  choir  ia  painted  by  Lallanzio 
Gamiara,  of  Breaeia,  and  there  are 
also  aeroral  ourioua  paintings  in  the 
uuinprona  side  chapele.  Tlicre  are  also 
^ome  intereating  momunente.  One  of 
the  most  reniBj'kable  is  that  of  Baltas- 
sare  Casllghone  (ob.  1529),  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  'Cortigiano :'  the 
epitaph  was  ■written  by  Cardinal  Berobo, 
and  the  monument  designed  bj  GHulio 
Somano.  The  mauBalanm  is  simple 
and  nobis — a  plain  liarcopluigiis,  svu-- 
mountod  by  a  statue  of  our  Lord.  Bal- 
tassare'a  mfe,  Ippolita  ToreOi,  had  pre- 
Tioualy  been  buried  here ;  a  touching 
epitaph  declares  her  beaut;  and  Tirtuee. 
Camillo,  their  son,  lies  in  the  same 
chapel.  The  supposed  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  tlie  Virgin  is  an  Italian  paint- 
ing, apparently  not  older  than  the  16th 
century.  A  long  dark  cloister,  much 
dilapidated,  leads  to  Uie  oliuruh.  It  is 
still  annually  visited  b;  large  numbers 
of  pilgrim!,  yet  it  looks  deserted  and 
tiecayed. 

Ciiriatone,  on  the  Lago  Superiore, 
formed  by  the  widening  of  the  Mincio. 
Here  was  fought,  on  the  29th  May, 
1S48,  a  very  sanguinary  action  between 
the  AuEtrians  and  tlieTuscan  auxilinrica 
of  Carlo  Albei'to,  the  latter  oorupoaed 
ehielly  of  Tolunteers,  who  defended 
theniselyos  heroically  against  a  superior 
force  before  retreating.  In  this  battle 
the  students  of  the  university  of  Pisa 
took  a  distinguished  part. 

Ihe  tract  around  Maalua  la  called 
StmuUo,  from  the  ancient  walls 
t  to  OB&ad  the  mtj  ogninst  the 
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tyrant  Eocelino  ila  Bomano.  The 
country  ia  very  fertile,  but  not  agree- 
able, from  the  marshea  upon  nhich  it 
borders.  The  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  the 
"zaniare"  and  the  "papaiaiie,"  tee 
numerous  and  annoying  in  summer, 

Donatus  informs  ua  that  Tirgil  wb« 
bom  at  Andes ;  a  local  and  veir  anoient 
tradition  has  identiQed  tliis  pWe  with 
Pieiole,  about  2  m.  from  Mantua,  at 
the  S.  citremity  of  the  Lsgo  Inferiore^ 
surrounded  by  woods  and  groves,  ia 
which  the  willow  predominates.  One 
of  the  QonEBgaa  built  a  palace  hero, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Fir- 
ffiliana. 

1  Mantua  (ace  Htc,  30). 
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the  most  convenient  means  of  visiting 
Bergamo  and  Brescia,  and  the  Alpine 
▼idleys,  of  considerable  beauty  and 
interest,  that  open  into  the  plains  of 
liOmbardy  between  the  lakes  of  Como 
and  Ghtrda.  Trains  start  4i  times  a  day 
from  Milan,  employing  1  hr.  48  min.  to 
Bergamo,  3'20to  Brescia,  and;4-20  to  De- 
senzano,  near  which  the  territory  of  the 
new  Italian  kingdom  ends;  two  of  which 
continue  onwards  to  Peschiera,  Yerona, 
and  Venice;  the  latter  starting  from 
Milan  at  6' 10  and  11*15  a.m.,  and 
reaching  Venice  at  5*55  and  10'30  p.m. 
The  station  at  Milan  is  outside  of  the 
Porta  Tosa. 

The  Ely.  follows  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  Adda,  passing  by 

11  kil.  lAmito  Stat, 

7  kil.  Melzo  Stat,  descending  as  it 
approaches  the  Adda,  before  reaching 

10  kil.  Cassano  Stat.,  a  little  way 
below  the  town,  and  crossing  the  river 
on  a  handsome  bridge.  Cassano  is  a 
large  town  full  of  silk-works.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Cas- 
sano occupies  an  important  military 
position  on  the  Adda,  at  which  were 
fought  two  sanguinary  battles,  between 
Vend6me  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  1705, 
and  between  Suwarrow  and  Moreau 
the  27th  April,  1799.  Crossing  the 
plain  for  3  m.,  we  arrive  at 

5  kil.  Treviglio  Stat.,  near  the  town 
of  the  same  name  of  6000  Inhab.,  a  long, 
straggling  place.  The  church  is  rather 
a  remarkable  building,  and  there  are 
some  good  second-rate  pictures  in  it. 
Diligences  start  for  Caravaggio  and 
Chiari,  making  the  journey  in  2  hrs. 

The  more  direct  .road  to  Brescia, 
along  which  a  rly.  is  projected,  passes 
by  Caravaggio  and  Chiari,  but,  except 
its  passing  through  a  very  rich  district, 
offers  little  interest,  whilst  the  present 
line  of  rly.  makes  a  considerable  detour 
to  include  Bergamo,  running  through 
a  more  picturesque  country. 

X^Caravaggio,  3  m.  from  Treviglio,  a 

town  of  about  6000  Inhab.    In  the 

principal  church,  with  a  Lombard  fa- 

fAdeand  high  beU-tower^are  some  good 

paintings  hy  Cammed:  near  the  town  is 


the  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  built  in 
1575  from  the  designs  of  Pellegrini. 
The  name  of  this  town  is  more  gene- 
rally known  from  the  two  painters, 
both  called  "  da  Caravaggio,"  who  were 
bom  here  in  1495  and  1569 — PoUdoro 
Caldara,  the  scholar  of  Baphael,  and 
Michel  Angelo  Merigi,  who  has  some- 
times been  compared  to  the  great 
Michael  Angelo. 

Mozzonica,  near  the  river  Serio,  a 
small  village. 

1 J  Antignate. 

5  m.  on  1.  is  Bomano,  a  large  town 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district ;  it  is 
the  country  of  Rubini,  the  celebrated 
tenor,  who  built  himself  a  handsome 
villa  there. 

Calcio,  near  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Oglio, 
once  a  small  and  independent  commu- 
nity, and  still  a  flourishing  place  ;  on 
the  opposite. side  of  the  river,  on  a 
rising  groimd,  is  Urago  d'  Oglio. 

I  Chiari,  a  town  of  10,000  Inhab., 
whose  ruined  walls  mark  its  ancient 
importance.  Many  Boman  remains  are 
foimd  here.  The  principal  church  is  a 
building  of  considerable  size.  Much 
trade  is  carried  on,  especially  in  silk. 
2J  m.  beyond  Chiari  is  Coccaglio,  on 
the  rly.  between  Bergamo  and  Brescia.] 

On  leaving  Treviglio"  the  rly.  nms 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Adda  and 
Brembo,  but  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  as  far  as  Bergamo,  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  in  mulberry 
plantations,  especially  on  approaching 
the  hilly  region. 

10  kil.  Verdello  Stat.,  near  the  large 
village  of  that  name  on  the  1.  From 
here  the  hills  behind  Bergamo,  and  the 
Alps  beyond,  come  finely  into  view,  the 
line  ascending  gradually  to 

II  kil.  Bergamo  Stat. 
Beboamo.    (Inns:  the  only  ones  are 

in  the  lower  town ;  the  Albergo  d'ltalia 
the  best,  obliging  people,  and  a  good 
restaurant ;  the  trout  of  the  Lake  of 
Iseo  is  particularly  good;  La  Fenice.) 
There  are  pubUc  conveyances  to  Lecco 
daily  in  4  hrs. ;  to  Edolo  and  the  Val 
Camonica  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  "Fxi^iay,  \>7  "RaSiwtti.^  «&  fesc  «»  Gor- 
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logo,  &iid  tben,  aBGDnding  b;  Iho  Val 
OiivBllinii,  tlie  road  passoa  by  Lovere 
rniABreno,  and  roMhes  Edolo  the  Bame 
evening,  returning  on  the  iiit<!miodiatB 
dajH;  OFthetauriBtniH^go&omEdolo 
to  Bresois  without  returning  to  Ber- 
j^mo,  on  Tues.,  T1iiir9.,  and  Sat. ;  to 
Zogno  and  Fiaiea  in  the  Tnl  Brem- 
bsJia  daily. 

Bergamo,  which  CDntAins  upwards 
of  3S,(»0  Iiiiiab.,  I'onsistB  of  an  upper, 
the  CiTTi,  and  a  lower  town,  the  latt«r 
cflEed  the  Borgo  of  San  Leonardo, 
half  a  miln  distant  &om  eaoh  other. 
TraveUere  should  not  fail  to  yisit  Iha 
former,  in  which  the  moat  interesting 
objects  are  contuned,  tlio  lower  town 
being  tbo  Beat  of  buaineaB. 

The  CitUi  or  old  town  of  Bergamo, 
the  Pergamiu  oT  ancient  writers,  stands 
upon  a  steep  and  loily  hill,  one  of  the 
last  spurs  of  the  JUps  towards  the 
plain ;  two  roads  lead  to  it  from  the 
lower  town — that  from  tho  Prato,  good 
and  lined  with  trees,  easj  of  access  to 
carnages,  and  that  from  the  Piazza  de' 
Meroanti,  but  steeper  and  more  direct, 
both  uniting  at  the  huge  Doric  Porta 
di  S.  Gincomo. 

The  position  of  Bergsino  caused  it 
to  bo  strongly  fortified  by  the  Vene- 
tinns,  the  greater  part  of  tho  wnils, 
although  dismantled,  still  standing,  aud 
now  converted  into  beautiful  boule- 
yards,  commanding  views  of  eitraordi- 
nary  beauty  and  eiteut ;  the  walk  near 
tlie  Porta  S.  Oiocomo  on  the  9.  side  of 
the  town  is  particularly  interesting  in 
this  respect,  6it«nding  to  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  over  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  in  which  the  steeples  of  Milan, 
Monia,  and  Cremon^t  are  so  conspicu- 
ous objects  :  there  are  two  principal 
gates — of  8.  Qiaooma  on  the  E.,  obo™ 
which  is  the  Boeca,  now  oonyerted 
into  a  barrack ;  and  the  Porta  di  9.* 
Alessandro  on  tlie  W.,  orer  which  rises 
the  bastion  once  connected  with  the 
Oaat^ljo,  and  which,  commanding  the 
town,  was  hiduded  in  it^  outworks. 

The  houses  of  the  CiUi  are  solid 
and  lofly  :  narrow  streets  and  narrower 
eicoli  che  ddee  often  joined  together 


by  arches.  In  ereiy  part  of  the  C'itt& 
arevcitigCB  of  tho  middle  ages — pointed 
archways,  eortiles  surrounded  by  ar- 
oades  upon  massive  columns,  seen  in 
perspective  through  the  gBtewa;^B.  Tho 
atih  is  almost  whoUy  inhabited  bjr 
the  Bcrgamase  nobility,  who  keep 
themselves  apart  from  tlie  traders  of 
tho  lower  town.  Amongst  themselves 
theymaintain  the  use  of  the  Bergamnso 
dialect,  the  most  inharmonious  peihapa 
of  northern  Italy. 

Hariequin,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional cast  of  the  ancient  Italian  drama, 
was  aBerganuuc.and  the  pereomfieation 
of  the  manners,  accent,  and  jargon  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Val  Brembana. 

Tlie  prmcipal  objocts  of  interest  in 
the  upper  town  are  included  in  a  very 
limited  spooe  surrounding  the  great 
square,  riz.  the  Palaxxo  IfMom  at 
delta  Bagiona,  the  Paiano  Vfcehio, 
and  the  Fublic  Library ;  the  oh.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  ColUoni 
oiajMZopeningoutof  it[  the  Cathedral 
and  the  ch.  of  Santa  Orala  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  streets.  A  few  boon 
will  suffice  Co  see  everything  here,  in- 
cluding an  eicursion  to  the  hill  of  the 
Gastello,  which  no  one  fond  of  line  i 
scenery  should  omit  to  visit  j  all  this 
may  bo  done  between  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  two  siiceossive  railway 
trains,    by   taking   a   carriage   at    the 

The  Palazzo  Nwno  or  della  Sagiona 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Se8- 
mozzi,  and  has  never  been  finished,  the 
only  parte  completed  being  the  Doric 
portico  and  the  left  wing,  on  the  front 
of  which  is  a  figure  of  B.  Colleoni;  this 
palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  offices,  and  forms  one 
side  of  the  Piazia  Maggiore  i  opposite 
to  it  stands  thePn!oiso  Veceiia,  or  Bn- 
letto,  roatmg  upon  3  lofty  Gothic  arches, 
with  a  projecting  Hnghiera;  in  front 
of  it  has  been  placed  a  statue  of 
Tasso,  wlioro  Bergamo  claims  for  Ono 
of  its  oitiiena,  as,  ^though  bom  else- 
where (Sorrento),  his  fether  "sas  » 
native  ot  tbe  to-jm,  b,i\4  cQavij^iK&.  Vj 
prosfflripUon  Vo  \eii-ve  St-,  'Coa  *\»!«^ 
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does  not  offer  the  most  remote  resem- 
blance to  the  great  poet.  The  Public 
Library  fills  the  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  01  the  P.  Vecchio ;  passing  under 
one  of  its  arches,  we  find  ourselves 
in  firont  of  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Mag* 
giore  and  the  fine  fa^de  of  the  Colleoni 
chapel  annexed  to  it. 

Ch.  ofSta.  Maria  Maggiore.  A  por- 
tion of  it  is  in  the  earlj  Lombard  style, 
others  more  recent ;  the  more  ancient 
portion  dates  from  1134:  the  N.  part  was 
erected  in  1360  by  Giovanni  di  Cam- 
pello:  it  is  of  black  and  white  mar- 
ble. The  southern  porch,  elaborately 
worked,  is  surmounted  by  a  turret  con- 
taining a  statue  of  a  saint,  whilst 
over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  King  Lupus,  who  in  the  middle 
ages  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  at 
Bergamo.  The  interior  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  rich  in  stucco  decorations 
and  paintings  j  the  cupola  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  octagon ;  the  tribune 
and  transepts  supported  on  high  Italo- 
Glothic  arches.  The  only  sepulchral 
monument  worth  noticing  is  that  of 
an  Archbishop  de  Longis  (ob.  1317)  in 
alabaster ;  a  monument  by  the  eminent 
Swiss  scidptor  Vela  has  been  recently 
erected  here  to  the  celebrated  composer 
Donizetti,  a  Bergamasc.  To  the  rt.  of 
the  principal  entry,  upon  the  outer 
circular  projection  of  a  chapel,  are 
remains  of  old  frescoes  of  the  early 
Lombard  school,  some  supposed  to 
be  as  early  as  the  14th  centy.  The  sa- 
cristy, an  octangular  building,  erected, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription,  in 
1430,  is  among  the  earhest  examples 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Koman  or 
classical  style  in  juxtaposition  with 
Gothic.  The  dado  has  pointed  arches, 
but  the  two  upper  stories  are  Compo- 
site, accurately  worked.  The  campanile, 
which  is  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  height, 
is  one  of  the  towers  so  conspicuous 
in  the  view  of  the  Cittd,,  Adjoining 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  opening 
out  of  it,  is  the  Capella  Colleoni^  the 
sepulchral  chapel  of  Bartolommeo  Col- 
leoni, the  celebrated  condottiere  of  the 
IStb  centy. ;  the  ik^ade,  which  has  lately 
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been  restored,  is  very  beautiful,  oma* 
mented  with  different  coloiured  marbles, 
most  elaborately  worked;  in  two  round 
spaces  are  busts  of  Julius  Csesar  and 
Trajan,  with  their  pagan  designation 
of  Divus,  strange  ornaments  for  a 
Christian  edifice ;  the  bronze  doors  are 
modem ;  the  windows  are  divided  by 
candelabra  stems,  with  varied  capitals 
and  arabesques,  placed  so  close  to  each 
other  that  the  apertures  for  light  are 
narrower  than  the  diameter  of  these 
columns.  The  interior  of  the  Colleoni 
chapel  has  been  painted  chiefly  by  Tie- 
polo ;  there  is  a  picture  by  2).  Crespi 
of  one  of  Colleoni' s  battles,  and  a  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Saviour,  St. 
John,  and  St.  Joseph,  by  Angelica 
Kauffman,  but  the  principtd  omiunent 
is  the  sepulchral  moitument  of  the 
founder  (who  died  in  1475)  hj  Amadeo. 
The  bas-reliefs  of  Christ  led  to  Mount 
Calvary,  the  Crucifibdon  and  Entomb- 
ment, and  of  the  Nativity,  Epiphany, 
and  Annunciation,  are  very  good; 
upon  the  urn  above  stands  the  gilt 
equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Condot- 
tiere. The  fine  tomb  oi  Medea  Col- 
leoni, the  child  of  Bartolommeo,  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  ch.  of  Basella  on 
the  Serio,  has  been  recently  removed 
to  her  father's  chapel ;  several  branches 
of  the  Colleoni  family  still  exist  in  the 
province  of  Brescia,  collaterally  de- 
scended fromBartolommeo,  whose  prin- 
cipal possessions  were  situated  on  the 
Serio,  near  Malpaga,  where  he  retired 
in  his  older  days  in  almost  regal  splen- 
dour, the  last  of  the  great  Italian 
leaders  of  tflat  troubled  period. 

The  Duomo  has  a  fine  cupola,  a 
conspicuous  object;  and  the  propor- 
tions and  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing are  good,  but  as  a  whole  it  has  a 
bare,  undecorated  look.  It  was  de- 
«igned  by  Antonio  Mlarete,  but  has 
since  been  much  altered.  It  contains 
several  paintings,  but  of  little  interest. 
There  is  a  curious  and  ancient  Baptis- 
tery, said  to  be  as  old  as  the  5th 
ceniy, 

Santa  Grata  is  the  church  of  a  re- 
6tore6Liiu\mftT^,Ni\iia\^lafta  been,  newly 
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gilt   nnd    decorated.      Tlie   altarpiece, 
by   Salmeggia,   16Z3,    repreeontB    the 
Virgin    and    Bercral    Saints,   amongst 
them   Santa  Qratit  bearing  the  head 
of  St.  AleiandQr.     This  picture,  i 
sidered  as  the  masterpiece  of  tlie  ax 
was  rarriod  off  to  Paris.       Thcro 
some  lianil^ome  mosaics  in  tliia  elegant 
little  buildmg. 

of  interest.  At  the  4t!i  altM  on  tliel. 
a  Holy  Farailj  with  Saints,  bj  L. 
Lotla,  signed  and  tUted  l&Sl  i  '"" 
altar,  an  Ancona,  in  10  eompartm 
b;  ^.  freeitide;  at  the  let  altar  on  1., 
St.  Jolm  between  Saints,  ono  of  the 
finest  works  of  Previtale;  and  at  the 
Snd  altar  on  tha  same  side,  an  Ancona, 
in  10  camnartmonta,  bj  Borgogaonn. 

Otiier  clmrobeB  are  Sant'  Andrea. — 
In  the  taulting  are  froBcoes  by  Pado- 
crtitino — The  Tttgio  and  Sainta,  bj- 
Moretii.  Church  of  SanP  Alesiandro 
in  ColoitHa — St.  John  the  Baptist,  by 
the  jomiger  Falna.  Church  of  Sa» 
Bartolommeo — A  Virgin  i  one  of  the 
best  works  of  L.  LolCn.  Church  nf  San 
Michek  al  Pozzo— a  Tirgra  and  ChUd, 
by  L.  Lotto. 

There  is  a  grand  view  &om  the  torraeie 
of  the  Caaa  Terzi,  one  of  the  Guest 
palaces  in  the  upper  city. 

There  is  rather  a  good  pubhc  li- 
brary in  the  Srolelto ;  and  the  Aeca- 
demia  Carrera,  with  a  collection  of 
paintinga,  lately  enriched  by  Covnl 
LocMt  bequest  of  his  gallery  to  his 
uatire  town. 

Boj^mo  contains  some  prirate  col- 
leotiona  of  paintings— the  Musoo  Sopi, 
the  Albani,  Cainozii,  and  Vcrdoa  Qal- 


The  situation  of  the  upper  town  of 
Sergamo  is  remarkably  &io.  A  walk 
of  less  than  half  an  hour  will  take 
the  traveller  to  the  hill  of  the  Castello 
W.  of  il,  by  the  road  emerging  from 
the  Porta  di  S,  Aleesandro ;  tha  fort- 
rtWB  which  stood  here  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  the  panoramic  Tiew  fi'om  it  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the  eit- 
conion  ;  it  embraces  the  course  of  the 
Brembo  on  the  W.,  Die  pJaiii  of  Milan, 


tlic  Brianca,  and  the  innnmerabla 
towers  scattered  over  them,  with  tha 
ateopies  of  Milan,  Monia,  and,  farther 
still,  the  Monte  Kosa,  and  eren  Monte  ' 
Tiso,  152  m.  off.  The  Apannines  be- 
yond the  Po  are  well  defined  in  clear 
weather,  with  Creraa  and  Cramona  in 
the  foreground. 

The  lower  town  is  t!ie  seat  of  busi- 
ness. In  ordinary  times  it  offers  little 
to  uiterest  the  traveller ;  it  consigts  of 
two  principal  streets,  that  by  which  it 
is  entered  ii-am  Milan,  &om  wliich 
another,  in  which  are  the   hotels  and 

?rincipal  shops,  branches  off  to  the 
'rato,  a  large  open  square,  where  tbc 
fair  is  held,  and  which  contains  the 
theatre,  barracks,  and  the  fine  gate 
loading  to  Crema.  An  important  fair 
is  held  here.  It  begins  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  lasts  a  month. 
This  mart,  called  the  Fiera  di  Sanf 
AlesaaiHlro,  wluch  has  been  known  to 
haTB  been  held  since  the  10th  centj., 
is  the  Leipsic  fair  of  northern  Italy. 
It  is  not  only  a  very  largo  businesa, 
but  also  a  great  pleasure  fair,  to  which 
tliB  gentry  of  all   the  country  about 

Bergamo  is  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  music  by  the  number  of  good  com- 
posers which  it  has  produced — amongst 
them  Itubini  (d,  1854)  and  Doniietti. 

Neighhourhood  of  Bergamo.  The 
country  around  is  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  Lombardy  for  its  sillj,  ' 
the  great  source  of  the  wealth  of  its 
landed  proprietors.  The  province  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautifiil  land- 
scapes in  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  ter- 
ritory. The  soil  is  of  the  greatest 
ferfihtj,  and  is  eiceedingly  well  wa- 
tered, the  river  Serio  being  the  main 
trunk  of  irrigation. 

Some  othOT  pleasant  excursions  may 
be  noticed.  There  are  mony  Hna  feudal 
castles  dotted  about  the  country  on  all 
aides,  memorials  of  the  contests  of  the 
Goelphs  and  Ghibelliiiesi  such  as  the 
Cattelio  di  Ti-etno  upon  the  Adda, 
about  13  m.  by  the  road  to  the 
S.W.  of  Bergamo,  and  othcta  i^i  ^J^lKl 
eastward,   ncai  ftit  \a^UJ  \'ieQ.     "^Ma. 
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Santuario  d^Alaano,  4  m.  firom  Ber- 
gamo to  the  N.E.,  at  the  opening  mto 
the  plain  of  the  Val  Seriana,  has  some 
fair  paintings  and  sculptures. 

"  About  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Bergamo 
is  the  church  oiSan  Tomaso  in  I/mine. 
It  stands  alone  on  the  brow  of  a  hUl, 
from  whence  there  is  a  beautiftd  view. 
Its  extreme  age  is  obvious  from  its 
external  appearance,  but  it  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  excellence  of  its  con- 
ei,truction.  No  record  of  the  date  of 
^an  Tomaso  has  come  down  to  our 
time.  The  evidence  of  style,  however, 
places  it  among  the  buildings  of  the 
vth  century,  during  which  this  part  of 
Italy  was  at  rest,  and  a  great  zeal  for 
church-building  prevailed.  The  plan 
is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  San 
VUale  at  Bavenna,  a  rotunda  crowned 
with  a  cupola.  The  cupola  is  not  sup- 
ported by  pendentives,  but  by  the  waUs 
themselves,  assisted  by  the  lateral 
resistance  of  the  arches  of  the  wings. 
The  pillars  are  stunted  and  thick,  and 
their  capitals  exhibit  the  usual  imagery 
of  the  Lombards :  the  manner  of  con- 
struction of  the  walls  is  in  their  style. 
The  Lombards  were  fond  of  the  cir- 
cular or  octagonal  form,  and  employed 
it  in  their  churches,  as  they  did  that  of 
the  BasiUca.  If  the  round  form  is  to 
be  adopted  there  can  hardly  be  found 
a  more  graceful  model  than  is  afforded 
by  San  Tomaso" — Q->  Knight. 

Travellers  by  the  Stelvio  or  Splugen 
roads,  who  wish  to  reach  Venice  with- 
out passing  through  Milan,  may  con- 
veniently take  the  road  from  Como  to 
Lecco,  and  from  the  latter  to  Bergamo, 
which  is  heavy,  and  with  long  ascents 
and  descents,  but  affords  pleasing  scen- 
ery.    (See  Rte.  19.) 

[A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
from  Bergamo  to  the  lake  of  Iseo.  A 
good  road  to  Sa/mico,  which  is  situated 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  where  the  Oglio 
leaves  it,  turns  off  from  the  Rly.  Stat, 
at  G^rumello,  from  which  the  distance 
to  Samico  is  about  6  m.  At  less 
than  halfway,  near  where  the  rly. 
oroBBBB  the  Cheno,  Goriago  is  about  a 


mile  to  the  1.  of  the  road,  which  has  a 
church  containing  some  valuable  paint- 
ings, and  a  saloon  painted  in  fresco  by 
Oiulio  Bomano,  and  now  used  as  a  hay- 
loft. About  4  m.  before  reaching  Sar- 
nico,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  is  the  old 
castle  of  CalepiOi  built  in  14B0,  and 
finely  placed  on  the  steep  banks  of  the 
OgHo.  There  is  a  poorish  Inn  at  Sar- 
nico.  The  lake  of  Iseo  presents  some 
beautiful  scenery.  The  "  Monte  dell' 
Isola'*  rises  bol(fiy  from  its  surface.  It 
is  very  deep,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The 
vegetation  of  the  shores  is  rich,  and 
the  olive-tree  flourishes  in  the  more 
sunny  exposures.  Many  towers,  cities, 
and  villas  are  dotted  round  its  shores. 
The  Villa  Fenaroliy  at  Tavemola,  on 
the  W.  shore,  opposite  to  the  Monte 
dell'  Isola,  commands  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  lake  and  of  the  small  town  of 
Iseo  on  the  opposite  shore.. 

The  lake  of  Iseo  (Lacus  Sevinus) 
is  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  subalpine 
lakes  of  Lombardy,  occupying  an  area 
of  22  Eng.  m.  It  has  the  same  elon- 
gated form  as  those  of  Como  and  Q^arda, 
and,  like  them,  fills  the  bottom  of  a 
great  trough  or  transverse  valley.  Its 
principal  feeders  are  the  rivers  Bor- 
lezza  and  Oglio,  that  descend  from  the 
Alps  through  the  Val  Caraonica,  and 
its  only  exit  is  by  the  Ogho  at  Sar- 
nico ;  it  is  700  ft.  deep  in  some  parts, 
and  its  surface  is  680  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  j  near  its  centre  is 
an  island,  about  li  m.  long,  with 
two  villages,  Siviana  and  Pesdbiera. 
The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Iseo  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  lakes 
of  Como  and  Maggiore,  but,  from  its 
greater  elevation  above  the  sea,  of  a 
more  alpine  character  than  that  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  The  town  Iseo  has  ex- 
tensive silk- works ;  it  is  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  a  temple  of  Isis.  It  is  about  7 
nules  by  the  footpath  along  the  shore 
of  the  lake  from  Samico  to  Iseo,  which 
is  the  principal  port  on  the  lake,  and 
from  whence  a  steamer  starts  twice 
a  day  for  Lovere,  at  10  a.m.  and  6 
P.M.,  returning  at  4  A.M.  and  4  p.m., 
.from  May  to  September,  taking  about 
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2  hrs.  to  run  tlie  dUtuice.  Tliere 
a  tidj  Inn  at  Iseo,  bj  the  Wftter-Bide, 
kept  by  Angdo  Ferrari.  At  the  foot 
of  the  moimtatii,  nesrl;  opposite  to 
leeo,  to  the  northward,  ia  Predore, 
where  tlii>re  ure  Eoine  pknUitioQB  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees. 

I/OTOrc  may  also  be  reached  by  a 
road  wliich  turns  off  l<)  the  i.,  out  of  tha 
high  roud  at  Albano,  about  6  m.  from 
B^omo,  and  psaaea  through  the  bathi 
of  TceBcorre,  where  there  ia  a  yilla  of 
Count  Oianforte,  and  a  chapel  pointed 
by  Loremo  Lotto.  The  principal  ch. 
ofTreaoorre  contains  a  good  picture 
by  Salmeggia.  Hem^  tbo  road  runs 
np  the  YhI  CaiBUina  by  the  side  of  the 
Cherio  torrent,  and  along  the  "W.  shore 
of  two  ainsll  lakes,  Spinous  and  Ot^r 
The  distance  from  Bivgamo  to  Lu< 
bythiBroadiBal)Oiit2GEng,ni.  (/«».■ 
U  Cnnone  d'Oro,  poor.) 

XiOTere  is  well  known  as  thi 
during  serei 
Wortfej  Moj 


itagu,  V 


Lady  Bute,  her  dangh- 

■,  dated  the  21st  July,  1747:— "I 

am  now  in  a  place  the  most  beautifully 

the  Tunbridgo  ot  this  pact  ctf  the  world, 
to  which  I  waa  sent  by  the  doctor's 
order,  my  ague  often  returning,  I 
found  a  very  good  ladgioir,  a  great  deal 
of  good  company,  and  a  vQlagoin  many 
rcspscts  resembling  Tunbridge  Wella, 
not  only  in  the  qoalitj  of  the  waters, 
which  is  the  same,  hut  in  the  manner 
of  the  buildings,  most  of  the  houses 
being  separate  ei  little  distances,  and 
all  built  on  the  sides  of  hills,  which 
indeed  are  Sir  different  from  those  of 
Tunbridge,  being  six  times  as  high ; 
they  are  really  vast  roolcB  of  ditfiinmt 
flgiires,  coTered  with  green  moss  or 
Bhort  gra«B,  diversified  by  tufts  of  trees, 
little  woods,  and  here  aud  there  vine- 
yBTda,  but  no  other  oultiyation,  eicept 
gardens  Ukc  those  on  Itichmand>hill. 
— Tlie  fountain  where  we  drink  the 
waters  rises  between  two  hanging  hills, 
and  is  orer-shadowed  with  lai^B  trees 
that  give  a  ireshness  in  the  hottest  time 
of  t&  day."  in  a  suhfloquent  letter 
the  ^aeribei  part  of  her  resideiieo  ; — 


"  I  hare  been  these  six  weeks,  and  stiU 
Bin,  at  my  dairy-house,  which  joins  to 
ray  garden.  I  belieie  I  hate  already 
told  you  it  is  a  long  mile  from  the 
castle,  whicli  is  situate  in  the  midst  of 
a  Tcry  hirge  village,  once  a  considerable 
town,  part  of  the  walls  stilt  remaining, 
and  hjis  not  facaut  ground  euough 
about  it  to  make  a  garden,  which  is  my 
greatest  amusement.  This  spot  of 
'ground  is  so  beautiful,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  scarce  credit  the  deeeriplion,  which, 
however,  I  can  assure  you  shall  be  yerj 
literal,  without  any  erobelliBhment  from 
imagination.  It  is  on  a  bank,  forming 
a  kind  of  peninaula,  raised  from  the 
river  Oglio  BO  ft.,  to  which  you  may 
descend  by  easy  stairs  cut  in  the  hir^ 
and  either  take  the  air  on  the  river, 
which  is  as  large  as  the  Thames  at 
Biehmoud,  or,  by  walking  up  an  avenue 
300  yards  on  the  aide  of  it,  you  find  a 
wood  of  100  acres,  which  waa  all  ready 
cut  into  walks  and  ridings  when  I  took 
it.  I  have  only  added  16  bowers,  in 
different  views,  with  Beats  of  turf. 
Th^  were  easily  made,  here  beine  ft 
large  quantity  of  underwood  and  » 
great  number  of  wild  vines,  which  twist 
to  the  top  of  the  highoat  ti«eB,  and 
from  which  tliey  make  a  very  good,  sort 
of  wine  they  call  bnisoo.  I  am  now 
writing  to  you  in  one  of  those  arbours, 
which  is  BO  thick-shaded  the  sun  is  not 
troublesome,  even  at  noon.  Anotbtir 
is  on  the  siii  of  the  river,  where  I  have 
made  a  comp-kitolien,  that  I  may  take 
the  fish,  drese  and  eat  it  immediatelyi 
and  at  tils  same  time  see  the  harkg, 
which  ascend  or  descend  every  day  to 
or  from  Mantua,  Ouastalla,  or  Pont  de 
Vie,  all  oonBiderablB  towns.  Tliis  wood 
is  carpeted  in  their  succeeding  seasonB 
with  violets  and  strawberries,  iuliahited 
by  a  natjou  of  nightingales,  and  filled  , 
with  game  of  all  kinds,  eioepting  deel 
and  wild  faoar,  the  first  being  unknown 
hero,  and  not  being  large  enough  for 
the  other."  More  modem  trnveUera 
do  not  agree  in  Lady  W.  Montagu's 
enthuaiastie  description  of  Lovere,  and 
suppose  she  must  hayonusaAwjoi.^ 
that  of  Boroo  oti^et  a*ea  QQ  >«  itocmSi, 
tliB  lake  ot  Isea. 
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Lovere  has  two  large  churches  with 
pictures,  and  a  fine  cenotaph  hy  Canova, 
one  of  the  repetitions  of  that  of  Vol- 
pato,  erected  by  Count  Tadini  to  his 
son,  who  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  an 
arch.  At  some  distance  from  Castro, 
about  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  Loyere,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  a  narrow  abyss 
called  the  Orrido  di  Tinazzo,  where  the 
torrent  precipates  itself  with  a  roaring 
noise.  It  is  a  very  singular  place. 
The  road  firom  Lovere  to  Bergamo 
is  carried  along  it  for  several  yards 
on  arches ;  the  water  below  is  out  of 
sight.  To  the  N.  of  Lovere  is  the  Val 
Camonica,  through  which  the  OgUo 
flows,  and  along  which  there  is  a  good 
road  as  far  as  Edolo,  near  the  head  of 
the  valley.  (See  Handbook  of  S.  Ger- 
many,  E.tc.  231.) 

The  traveller  who  does  not  wish  to 
return  from  Lovere  to  Bergamo  will 
find  a  very  fair  road  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  lake,  through  the  villages  of  Pisogne, 
Sale,  and  Sulzano,  to  Iseo,  and  which 
from  thence  joins  the  old  post-road 
from  Bergamo,  3  m.  before  reaching 
Brescia.] 


BERaAMO  TO  BEESOIA. 

The  distance  from  Bergamo  to  Bre- 
scia is  30  m.  through  generally  a  fine 
country,  crossing  the  several  large 
water-courses  descending  from  the  Alps, 
which  bring  fertility  with  them  to  the 
plains  at  their  base.  Leaving  the  lower 
town  by  the  long  and  dirty  suburb  of 
San  Antonio, 

[5  kiL  from  Bergamo  by  the  Rly. 
the  Serio  is  crossed,  near  the  village  of 
Seriate,  with  a  large  modem  church. 
.  Aroad  branches  off  from  hereon  thel., 
leading  to  the  alpine  Val  Seriana,  and 
another  to  the  rt.,  to  Martinengo  and 
Bomano,  passing  by  Malpaga,  whose 
castle,  built  on  Boman  ruins  by  Barto- 
lommeo  Colleoni,  still  retains  its  gate- 
ways and  drawbridges ;  the  inside  is 
decorated  with  historical  frescoes — one 
saloon  £]led  with  those  by  Carianniy 
a  pupil  of  CHorgione^s^  representing  the 


visit  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  to 
Bartolommeo,  highly  interesting  for  the 
costumes.  1^  m.  between  Malpaga 
and  Martinengo  is  a  curious  belfry,  rich 
in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the 
celebrated  Sotonda  of  GMsalba^  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Cagnola. 

About  2  m.  W.  of  Malpaga,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Serio,  is  a  chapel 
called  La  JBasella,  formerly  containing 
a  masterpiece  hjAmadeo,the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Medea,  only  child  of 
Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  which  is  now  in 
the  chapel  of  the  family  at  Bergamo.] 
(See  p.  232.) 

5  kil.  Seriate  Stat.  From  this  station 
we  cross  the  plain  between  the  last 
declivities  of  the  Alps  and  the  small 
detached  range  of  hills  of  Monticelli 
on  rt. ;  similar  to  that  of  Mont'  Orfano 
between  Como  and  Bergamo,  and 
formed  of  the  same  conglomerate 
(p.  151) :  there  are  some  picturesque 
ruins  on  its  E.  extremity. 

7i  kil.  Gorlago  Stat.,  not  far  fi^m 
the  Cherio  torrent,  descending  from  the 
Val  Cavallina.  A  road  strikes  off*  here 
on  the  1.  up  this  valley  to  Lovere,  at  the 
]^.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Iseo,  passing 
by  the  smaller  one  of  Spinone. 

6  kil.  Qrumello  Stat.  From  here  the 
best  road  to  Iseo  branches  off  to 
Samico  at  its  S.  extremity,  which  is  6 
m.  distant.  From  G^rumello  the  rly. 
runs  in  a  more  S.  direction,  crossing 
the  rich  plain  of  the  Oglio.  Before 
reaching  the  station  at  Falazzuolo  the 
line  crosses  the  latter  river  on  a  fine 
high  bridge  and  viaduct,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  town  at  some  distance 
on  the  rt.,  with  the  river  flowing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  far  below,  and  of 
the  high  tower,  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  an  object,  is  very  fine. 

4  kil.  Palazzolo  {Stat.\  The  town 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
runs  in  a  depression  belowthe  surround- 
ing country,  and  from  its  situation  was 
an  important  miUtary  position  in  the 
wars  of  the  Brescians  and  B^gamaschi ; 
on  both  sides  are  considerable  medifevid 
remains ;  on  the  W.  an  old  black  castle, 
now  built  into  a  church,  and  on  the 
\  "E.  an.  exVenoBYsre  ioi^i-c^^*^^  ^K!5wa.  ^^iVasJsv 
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has  been  ereotod  a  verj  higli  modem 
bell-tower,  aurmouuted  hj  a  statue  of 
at.  George,  from  nhidi  the  liew  in- 
dudea  Milan,  Cremona,  &c.  BejQiid 
Pdaiiuolo  wo  TBHjnter  on  tlia  great 
plijn  extending  to  Srescia,  tbo  road 
nuiniag  tkt  the  base  of  ttie  ineulated 
ridge  of  hilla  of  Cologne  and  Moal- 
o^ano,  oil  tbo  1.,  nt  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  nbieli  lies 

8  kiL  Coccaglia  (Slat.).  The  moun- 
tain above  it  {Monte  Otfano,  on  wbich 
there  is  a  ehiirch,  and  a,  oonTent  higher 
up)  eomnianda  a  nobto  yiew.  The  tra- 
veller vho  can  spare  a  Couple  of 
hours  vfUl  be  well  repaid  for  walWng 
up  to  its  auiDinit  by  the  splendid 
panorama  discovered  mim  It. 

Senalo,  in  the  plain  on  1.,  the  birth- 
place of  the  paiuters  Morello  and 
BicMno. 

S  Idl.  OtpedaMto.  {Slot.) 

11  til.  Bbesdi*  (Stat.)  ;  just  out- 
side thf  Porta  San  Nazzaro,  on  the 
S.W.  Bide  of  the  town.  {i"niK .- Albergo 
Beale  dclla  Fosta,  in  the  Coutroda 
Idirga,  fair ;  il  Glambaro,  resorted  to 
by  Italian  familiea.  Stahloa  in  the  inns 
here  nmdFT  them  bU  disagreeable.)  Tliis 
)3  a  £ne  and  flouriBhing  <7itj,  uow  ixin- 
taining  40,000  Inhab.,  and  appearing 
Terr  prosperous.  "Breidd  Varmata" 
has  been  anciently  celebrated  equally 
for  Iho  streligtli  of  her  fortiiimtions, 
the  Tolaur  of  her  inhabitants^  and  the 
eiooUeneo  of  the  arms  and  weapons 
heremaou&ctured.  The  Bruscians  have 
not  degpnerated  from  tlieir  ancestors 
in  bravery ;  but  the  fortifications  are 
dismantled  and  the  mnnufa«ture  of  fira- 


the  opposition  of  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities.— Brescia  has  S  gat^s  :  1,  Porta 
ili  8.  Qiotnnni,  leading  to  Milan 
— 3,  Snn  Nazzaro,  to  the  Kailwaj- 
etation  and  Creraa^S,  San  Alea- 
sandro,  to  Ctcmonn — 4,  Torlunga,  to 
Verona  and  Mantua— S,  Porta  Pile,  to 
Tal  Trompia  and  the  other  mountain 
valleys.  —  Brescia  was  anciently  con- 
sidered as  one  of  tbe  most  opulent 
cities  of  Lombard/,  second  only  to 
Sfiian.     Bat  the  capture  of  the  oity  by 


Qaston  de  Foix,  the  "gentjl  Due  de 
Nemours,"  the  nephew  of  Irfmis  XII. 
(1512),  inflicted  a.  blow  upon  its  pras- 
peritj  irom  which  it  never  reeovered. 


QBtioir  states,  Brescia  feU  like  tlie  rest 
of  tbe  YeTietiaii  possessions,  but  nas 
recovered  by  tlio  vigour  of  the  Count 
Luigi  Avogadro.  The  inhabitants  de- 
tested the  French,  and  the  standard  of 
St.  Mark  being  hoisted  tbe  whole  dis- 

Thc  castle,  however,  was  stiU  held  by 
tbe  French ,  and  Gaston  de  Foil  marched 
against  Brescia  with  an  army  of  12,000 
men,  the  Ilowur,  says  the  '  Loyal  8or- 
viteur,'  of  Frencli  chivalry.  Amongst 
them  was  the  "  Chevalier  sans  peur  et 
Sana  reproche,"  the  celebrated  Bayard, 
who,  in  the  attack  of  the  breaidi  by 
which  tlie  French  entered,  reoeiveil  a 
wound  which  he  thought  to  be  mortali 
The  IVeneh  poured  in,  and  the  city 
was  taken  by  storm ;  the  Ytmetian 
troops  made  a  desperate  but  ineffec- 
tual resistance  in  the  "  Piozia  del  Bro-  . 
lotto"  to  which  they  retreated,  and  the 
inhabitants  emulated  tbo  soldiers  in 
valour.  Tlio  city  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage, and  the  Frenoh,  the  "  Bower  of 
cluvBlry,"  under  the  guidance  of  the 
"  gentil"  Qaston  de  Foil,  truly  termed 
by  Sismondi  the  most  forooious  of  the 
chiellains  who  ever  Commanded  an 
army,  indulged  during  seven  days  in 
pillage,  lust,  and  slaughter,  ThoFrench 
boasted  that  4G,000  of  the  inhah. 
perished. 

The  spirit  of  the  wariare  may  be 
iUustraied  hy  two  celebrated  passages 
ill  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Brescia, 
— the  etcape  of  Tattaglia  and  thsgene- 
roaii/  of  Bayard.   Amongst  the  orowds 


with  a'ehild  in  her  arms.  The  French 
chivalry  cut  at  mother  and  child,  and 
the  boy  received  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother  five  sabre  wounds;  his  skull 
was  fractured  and  his  upper  lip  spht 
In  spile  of  this  treatment  ho  lived,  yet 
the  wound  in  toa  Vt^  ^aa  wi  WK«tft 
that  lie  nevot  Mlj  ■cecijv  wB&.\i\%  's^nr^'. 
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hence  he  was  called  Tartaglia,  or  the  ' 
atulterer:  but  liis  memory  has  been 
preaervecl,  not  bj  tbe  injuries  wliich  lie 
aliRred  with  so  mnny  others,  but  by  hie 
talent  as  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
tioiauB  of  tbe  IStb  century. 

With  respect  to  Baysrd,  he  was 
placed  by  S  orchera  upon  a  door  torn 
from  its  ningHa,  and  carried  to  the  best- 
looking  houee  at  hand,  beliered  to  be 
that  of  the  Cigola  family  in  tbe  Ginr- 
dini    Publici,    formerly    the    Mereato 

mail  wbo  had  Bed  to  a  monaatery  ;  but 
his  wifii  and  3  Mr  daughters  remained 
at  home,  in  the  Lord's  kfeplng,  and 
were  hid  in  a  hayloft  under  the  hay." 
The  mother,  when  she  heard  the  ttioek- 
ing  at  the  wickat,  opened  it,  "  aa  await- 
ing the  meroy  of  Qod  wilh  conatancy;" 
and  Bayard,  notwithatonding  his  own 
great  paij],  observing  her  piteoua  agony, 
placed  sentinels  at  the  gate,  and  ordered 
them  to  prohibit  all  entrance,  well 
knowing  that  hia  name  was  a  defoncc. 
He  then  assured  the  noble  lady  of  pro- 
tection, inquired  into  her  condition,  and, 
despatching  some  archers  to  lier  hus- 
band's rtdiaf,  feceivod  >'iTn  courteously, 
and  intreated  him  to  believe  that  he 
lodged  none  Other  than  a  friend.  Hia 
wound  oonfined  Um  for  6  weeks,  norwaa 
it  closed  when  he  remounted  liia  horse 
and  rejoined  tho  army.  Before  hia  do- 
parture,  the  lady  of  the  house,  still  oon- 
eidoring  herself  and  her  family  aa  pri- 
soners, and  her  mansion  and  whole 
property  as  the  lawful  prize  of  her 
Bueat,  yet  pereeiying  his  gentleness  of 
demeanour,  thought  to  preToil  upon 
him  to  compound  for  a  moderate  ran- 
som, and  having  placed  2500  ducats  in 
a  casket,  she  besonght  bis  acceptance  of 
it  on  her  knees.  Bayard  raised  her  at 
tbe  moment,  acat«d  her  beaide  himself, 
Budinquiredthe  sum.  Ho  then  aaaured 
her  that  if  she  had  presented  tilm  with 
100,000  crowns,  they  would  not  gratis 
him  BO  mncli  as  the  good  cheer  whidi 
he  hod  tasted  under  licr  roof;  at  first 
he  refused  to  take  them,  but  upon  her 
eamesUy  pressing  him,  and  seeing 
'*  that  she  mode  the  present  with  her 
whole  heart,"  he  reg Hasted  permission 


to  bid  adieu  to  her  clnugbtera.  "  Tho 
damsels,"  aays  the  '  Lojal  Serviteur, 
'*  were  exceedingly  fair,  virtuous,  end 
well-traineil,  and  hod  greatly  solaced 
the  good  knight  during  his  illness  by 
their  choice  singing,  and  playing  on  the 
lute  and  virginals,  aud  their  much- 
Bunninc  needlework.  When  they  en- 
tered the  cliambor,  they  thanked  him 
with  deep  gratitude  aa  tbe  guardian  of 
their  honour ;  and  the  good  knight, 
almost  weeping  at  their  gentleness  and 
humility,  answered:- — 'Fair  maidens^ 
you  are  doing  that  which  it  is  rather 
my  part  to  do,  to  thank  you  for  the 
good  company  which  you  have  afibrded 
me,  and  for  which  I  am  greatly  bound 
and  obliged  lo  you.  You  know  thsfc 
we  knight-ndvcnturers  are  ill  provided 
with  goodly  toya  for  ladies'  eye»,  and 
for  my  part  T  am  sorely  grieved  not  to 
be  better  furnished,  in  order  that  I 
might  offer  you  some  such  as  is  my 
duty.  But  your  lady  mother  here  hsa  . 
given  me  2600  ducats,  which  he  on  that 
tahlo,  and  I  preaent  each  of  you  with 
1000  in  aid  of  your  marriage  portions  j 
for  my  rccomponco  I  ask  no  more  than 
that  you  will  be  1''^''^^  ^°  P™?  ^^^ 
for  my  welfare.'  So  he  put  the  ducats 
into  their  aprons,  whether  they  would 
or  no  :  then  turmng  to  the  lady  of  tho 
house,  he  said,  '  These  remoimng  500 
ducata  I  take,  madam,  to  my  Own  use  j 
and  I  request  you  to  distribute  them  | 
among  the  poor  nuns  who  have  been 
pillaged,  and  with  whose  necessities  no 
one  con  bo  better  acquainted  than  your* 
self ;  and  herewith  I  take  ray  Irave !' 
After  having  dined,  aa  he  quitted  his 
chsmbei'  to  take  horse,  the  two  fair 
damsels  met  him,  each  bearing  a  little 
ofTcring  which  she  had  wopkad  during 
hisillnessi  oneeonsistedofSrioh brace- 
lets vi-oven  with  marvellouB  dohcocy 
from  her  own  beauteous  hair,  and  fine 
gold  and  silver  threads ;  the  other  was 


embroidered  with 


much  subtilty.  Greatly  did  the  brave 
knight  thank  tliero  for  this  lost  cojir- 
teay,  saying  that  such  presents  from  so 
lovely  hands  were  worth  10  •»»  iitiswra,-, 

Lrm  aufli  ttie  ■OMisfe  wiVa  ^ia«s«.^ 


his  arm  aufli  ttie  -^Misa  wiV-A  ^larasfti"^ 


J 
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vowed  to  wear  them  both,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  feiir  donors,  while  his  life 
endured ;  and  so  he  mounted  and  rode 
on. 

"  The  booty,"  says  the  *  Loyal  Servi- 
teur,'  "was  rated  at  3,000,000  of  crowns. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  taking  of  Brescia 
was  the  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in 
Italy :  for  they  had  gained  so  much 
that  a  great  part  of  them  returning 
home  forsook  flie  war,  and  were  much 
needed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Ba- 
venna."  As  for  the  unfortimate  city, 
famine  and  pestilence  followed  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  and  the  void  of  popula- 
tion has  scarcely  yet  been  replaced. 

The  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  neighbouring  mountain 
valleys,  have  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  military  spirit  and  bravery, 
which  were  again  manifested  during 
the  political  agitation  of  1849.  Upon 
the  renewal,  by  the  Piedmontese  Q-o- 
vemment,  of  the  hostilities  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  armistice  of  the 
preceding  year,  a  general  rising  of  the 
people  of  Brescia  took  place,  and 
putting  at  their  head  one  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. Count  Martinengo,  they 
held  the  town  for  several  days  against 
the  Austrian  garrison  in  the  castle 
above  and  a  considerable  force  de- 
tached from  Verona  for  the  reduction 
of  the  town.  The  cannon  of  the  be- 
siegers, aided  by  the  artillery  of  the 
fortress  pouring  shot  and  shell  from 
the  heights,  at  length  compelled  them 
to  submit.  The  traveller  as  he  goes 
through  the  town  will  see  on  all  sides 
traces  of  the  havoc  committed  by  the 
cannon  on  its  public  edifices  and 
palaces. 

Brescia  is  pleasantly  situated,  and 
there  are  lovely  views  from  the  heights 
above  the  city.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
torrent  Mella,  the  ancient  Mela,  noticed 
in  the  verses  of  Catullus. 

"  Brixia,  Cycneae  supposita  speculee, 
FlaTiu  auam  molli  percurrit  flumine  Mela, 
Brixia  Veronie  mater  areata  mese.*' 

The  Mela  here  mentioned   is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  river  of  which  Virgil 
apeaka : — 


"  tonsis  in  vallibus  ilium 

Pastores,    et   curva   legunt   prope    flumina 
Melle." 

Brixia  is  known  to  have  become  a 
Boman  colony,  but  we  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  this  event  took  place. 
It  was  also  a  municipium,  as  ancient 
inscriptions  attest.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  inferior  in  size  to  Mediolanum  and 
Verona. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  were  in- 
vestigated in  the  17th  century  by  Bossi, 
who  describes  them  in  his  JHemorie 
Sresdatie,  but  who  trusted  more  to  his 
fancy  than  to  his  observation.  A  tall 
Corinthian  column  was  then  protrud- 
ing through  the  soil,  and  Bossi  in  his 
treatise  gave  the  drawing  of  the  whole 
temple  to  which  it  had  belonged.  The 
column  escaped  demolition,  but  no  one 
paid  much  attention  to  it  except  Otro- 
lamo  loli,  who  from  a  child  was  accus- 
tomed to  wonder  at  the  relic ;  and, 
mainly  by  his  persuasion  and  ex^tions, 
the  mimicipal  authorities  were  per- 
suaded to  institute  an  excavation ;  the 
result  was  the  discovery  of  the  entire 
portico,  and  of  much  of  the  adjoining 
structure.  The  columns,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  which  so  long 
declared  the  existence  of  the  rest,  are 
broken  at  various  heights,  but  the  por- 
tions remaining  are  very  perfect,  and 
so  are  the  stairs  and  the  basement, 
which  are  entirely  in  their  original 
state.  The  latter  is  composed  of 
upright  blocks  of  marble,  one  block 
composing  its  whole  height.  The 
masonry  indeed  throughout  is  magni- 
ficent. The  columns  are  elegant,  both 
in  proportion  and  execution,  and  good 
workmanship  is  visible  in  the  sharply- 
cut  capitals  and  mouldings  which  lie 
around.  Where  the  outer  casing  is 
removed  you  may  observe  the  bands 
of  brick  binding  the  structure.  The 
architecture  has  many  peculiarities, 
and,  like  almost  every  Boman  building 
of  the  same  period,  shows  that  the  archi- 
tects considered  themselves  as  by  no 
means  bound  by  such  rules  as  those 
which  TitruYiu/has  laid  down.  The 
building  is   called  a  temple,    and  is 
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inaar!ptif>D9  to  Iibtb  been  envted 
reatorod.  by  Veapaaian  in  the  year  72  of 
our  era,  and  dedicated  toHeruules:  but 
its  Torm  seemi  toindicatethat  it  was  in- 
tended for  Bome  oClier  purpoie,  perliape 
a  DOurt  of  juBtice ;  and  it  is  not  cren 
certain  whether  the  mutilated  inscrip- 
tion upon  which  the  conjecture  is 
founded  belonged  to  the  building.  Bo 
this  na  it  may,  it  is  raised  upon  the 
iDundations  of  an  older  BtruL<ture,  of 
which  many  TeatiBea  may  be  Been  in 
the  pasHsgea  and  vaults  included  in 
the  basEmont  atory.  They  have  tes- 
Bellated  pavemeuts,  and  the  waUa  are 
of  the  "  opuB  raticulfttunj,"  orer  which 
a  fine  and  hard  comnact  and  polished 
st  Qcco  liaa  been  laid.  J^rge  portions 
of  this  remain  quite  perfect ;  it  was 
painted  in  ctimpartmeutB  as  at  Fom- 
itoii,  and  the  eolnuTH  are  Tery  fresh. 
When  those  passages  were  opened,  the 
CKcaTatorB  discolored  a  heap  of  bronzes, 
some  nearly  niole,  others  broken,  hut 
none  injured  except  by  fracture,  and 
which  had  evidently  been  deposited 
there  all  at  one  time— how  or  when,  it 
is  dilHcult  to  conjecture  ;  but  the  most 
roaaonnble  supposition  is,  that,  wlien 
the  embleniB  of  pngojiiem  were  removed 
by  law  from  the  temples,  these  were 
liidden  by  the  adherents  of  idolatry, 
and  forgotten  in  the  duk  vaults  in 
wbioh  they  were  eoucealod. 

The  Museum  of  Aaliquiiiea  {Maaeo 
Paljio)  has  been  formed  within  the 
walls  of  thia  ancient  building,  to  pre- 
serve these  and  other  ouriositiefl.  The 
finest  wort  in  it  is  tho  bronze  winged 
statue  discoTered  in  1S36,  which,  from 
its  attitude,  has  been  supposed  lo  he 
either  a  Fame  or  a  Victory,  The  shield 
under  the  left  hand  is  a  restoration  ; 
so  xJao  ia  the  helmet  upon  which  the 
left  foot  rosts.  Tho  Ggure  ia  rather 
larger  than  life.  The  head,  ia  enctreled 
fay  a  garland  of  laurel-leaves,  inlaid  with 
silver.  The  drapery  and  wings  are  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatejil  dalicacy.  When 
discovered  the  wings  were  found  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue,  evidently 
haling  been  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of 
bettor  stowing  the  Sgure  in  its  plsee  of 
coooBalment.      The  head,  the  drapery, 


the  elegance  of  the  limbs,  are  aa  line 
as  can  be  conceived,  A  reduction 
having  been  made  irom  the  statue,  n 
copy  was  cast  in  hronze  by  the  dceire 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  It  ia 
erected  at  Cidm.  Found  together  with 
the  Victory,  andnowintbc  aameroom,  , 
are  six  heads,  with  traces  of  gilding  i 
of  them  is  supposed  to  represBnt 


the 


s  Faustina,     Also  a 


jrmed  a  part, 
Tlio    Roman    : 


le,  fully  gilt,  representing  a  cap- 
tive Barbarian.  Tlie  workmansiiip  is 
inferior  to  that  of  tho  Victory, 

Portions  of  harness,  vrilh  vsiy  fine    j 
figm^B  in  relief.  i 

A  female  hand  and  arm,  larger  than 
life;  very  fine. 

Many  fragments  of  mouldings  and 
ornaments,  Bomo  gilt,  all  of  great  ele- 
gance }  and  prolffibly  decorations  of 
■ '  '     '     hich  the  Tiotory 

of  Brescia    began   to   preserve    these 
CBmaina   at   an   early    period;    earlier 
indeed    than   any  other   city    in   Eu- 
rope,   By  a  epeciaJ  ordinance,  passed 
in  14S0,  they  required  that  a!l  who, 
in   digging   or    otherwise,   might    dis- 
cover    ancient      inacriptiona,      abould     i 
preserve   them,  and  fii  them  on  the      | 
walls  of  their  houses,  or  place  them    . 
wliere  they   could   be  the   ohiocts    of    1 
study.     The  inscriptions  thus  brought    1 
together  would  form  a  large  and  ou-    J 
riouB  volume:  many  are  early  Chris-    ] 
tian ;    one    is    to    the  memory   of  a 
certfliQ  Cecilia,  who  is  singularly  de- 
Bcribcd  aa  "  Mater  Synagogpa  Briiia- 
noruni."     There  ure  good  Bpecimons  of 
Venetian  glass  and  Majolica  ware,  and 
aevcral    objects    of  ciaqneeeHta  work, 
presented  by   liberal  citiieiis   of  ths    i 
town.    The  museum  is  open  daily  from    i 
11  till  3. 

There  are  several  architectural  fragi 
inents;  some  exhibit  rich  yarietiea  of    ' 
the  compoaite.     An  Ionic  capital  with 
fine  angular  volutes  supports  a  good    ' 
Rfru-iean  vase  from  Vuld,  represBot- 
ing  Harcnlaa  killing  the 'Sisvobms- ^ois, 


the 


D?  1 


other  obJBctB  fA  isAevea^  «a«  Sib^ 
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OT€!r  the  museum  : — ^votive  altars  and 
cippi;  a  portion  of  a  beautiful  mo- 
saic payement;  specimens  of  pottery 
and  articles  of  bronze.  One  apturtment 
is  devoted  to  medieeval  antiquities : 
those  of  the  Lombard  era  are  inter- 
esting.— Several  columns  removed  from 
the  partly  ruined  ch.  of  Santa  Q-iuliaj 
fragments  covered  with  runic  knots, 
some  apparently  slabs  and  door-jambs, 
one  the  base  of  a  cross ;  a  runic  cross 
bisecting  an  epitaph  in  E-oman  charac- 
ters; the  monument  of  a  Coimt  of 
Pitigliano. 

Near  these  ruins  are* the  supposed  re- 
mains of  a  theatre.  Not  much  is  seen, 
as  they  are  concealed  by  a  private 
dwelling-house.  Under  another  house, 
near  the  museiun,  in  a  kind  of  cellar, 
are  some  Corinthian  columns,  buried  up 
to  their  capitals,  and  supporting  archi- 
traves sculptured  with  foHage.  These 
are  conjectured  to  be  parts  of  the 
Forum.  Many  qther  vestiges  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  Monte 
di  JPieta  contains  several  inscriptions 
and  fragments  built  into  the  walls ;  and 
the  columns  and  pavements  dug  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  town  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence.  A  foHo  volume 
of  plates  (62)  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  has  been  pubUshed  and  may 
now  be  had  at  the  Museo ;  a  second 
volume  contains  the  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  Cav. 
Labus. 

Brescia  has  two  cathedrals.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio,  also  called  the  Sotonda, 
from  its  form,  was  built,  according  to 
some  historians,  between  the  years  662 
and  671,  by  Marquard  and  Frodoard, 
two  Lombard  dukes,  father  and  son, 
with  the  assistance  of  Q-rimoald  King 
of  the  Lombards.  Others  attribute  it 
to  a  Count  Raymond,  who  governed 
Brescia  imder  Charlemagne  in  774. 
The  walls  are  of  stone ;  the  circuit  on 
the  outside  is  divided  by  pilasters  into 
24  portions,  surmounted  by  a  brick 
cornice.  Within  there  is  a  circular 
colonnade  of  8  piers,  bearing  round 
arches,  which  support  the  dome,  in 
conjunction  with  the  outer  circle  of 
walls.      The  interior  has  been  much 


altered ;  the  presbytery  and  choir  were 
added  in  the  13th  and  15th  centuries, 
and  the  lateral  chapels  as  late  as  1571. 
Some  curious  mediaeval  tombs  are  still 
left. — High  up  04  the  wall,  over  the 
2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  the  monument  of 
Lambertus  de  Bononia,  bishop  of  this 
see  in  1349.  A  slabtomb  covers  the  re- 
mains of  Nicolo  Durando,  Archdeacon 
of  Brescia  in  1541 ;  the  effigies,  in  low 
rehef,  are  expressive.  The  sarcophagus 
of  Bishop  Maggi  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  style  of  the  revival ;  by  its  side 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Morosini,  by 
Antonio  Carra,  a  Bresdan  artist. 

The  best  paintings  in  this  cathedral 
are :    1st  chapel  on  rt.,  JPietro  Rosa, 
St.   Martin  dividing  his  Cloak  with 
the  Beggar. — Bernardino  Gcmdini^  the 
Gf^uardian  Angel.    4th  chapel  on  rt.,  of 
the  Sacrament,  II  Moretto,  Abraham 
and  Melchisedec ;   the  Last   Supper ; 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark ;  Elijah  asleep ; 
and  Abraham  and  Isaac. — Somanino^ 
the  descent  of  the  Manna,  much  injured. 
Over  the  high  altar  is  a  fine  Assumption, 
by  J7  Moretto  j  the  pictures  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgm  and  of  the  Visitation 
in  the  same  chapel  are  by  Momanino. 
Under  glass  is  a  Flagellation,  attributed 
to  Morone.  A  good  GHorgione  has  been 
lately  given  by  Count  Averoldi ;   it  re- 
presents  the  Nativity,   and  is   hung 
on  one  of  the  pilasters  of  the  Rotonda. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Santissimi  Croci 
are  two  large  paintings  by  Cossali  and 
Gandini :  the  first  represents  the  mira- 
culous Apparition  of  the  Cross  to  Con- 
stantine;   the  second  "Duke  Namo" 
dehvering  the  ancient  crosses,  still  pre- 
served as  relics  in  this  chapel,  to  the 
magistrates  of  Brescia.    The  origin  of 
these  crosses  is  quite  uncertain,  inas- 
much as  the  existence  of  Duke  Namo 
rests  only  upon  the  authority  of  Ariost  o 
and  the  romancers  of  the  Dozepeers. 
Yet  the  curious  casket  in  whicl\  they 
are     enclosed     bears     unquestionable 
marks  of  respectable  Byzantine  anti- 
quity.   It  represents  Constantine  and 
Helena,  with  their  names   in   Greek 
letters.     The    crosses    are  known   to 
have  been  in   the    possession  of  the 
\ citizens  aa.&t  back  as  1295.     It  is 


dentiuB,  the_patrDii  aainta  of  the  oity,  by  , 
Caligairi;  tke  bust  uf  Cardinal  Qiiirim  ' 
by   Piacellaili.     The   arcliiTes   of  the 

In  U16  centre  of  the  pLasza,  Ijefore  the 
Duomo,  IB  a  fountain  with  au  allegoricnl 
statue  of  the  city,  an  armed  &male 
(Bresoia  armuta),  by  C 
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EupjKiacd  by  eome  authorities  that 
they  were  brought  from  ths  East  by 
Bishop  Albert,  who,  between  1221  and 
1226,  WBB  Buccessivoly  leadur  of  the 
Brescian  oruaaderB  at  the  siego  of 
Damietta,  patriarch  of  Autioch,  and 
upostolio  legate  in  Syria.  One  of  the 
craaaes,  indeed,  is  thought  to  hare 
bean  the  staff  of  hia  standard,  but 
it  seems  much  too  email  for  any 
such  purpose.     In  this  chapel  are  also 

Erefierred  the  paatoral  atoff  of  St.  Phi- 
.alerius,  Bishop  of  Brescia  in  3S4,  and 
Eereral  other  relics.  The  statues  of 
Paifh  and  Chari^  near  the  pulpit  are 
by  Ale»aaadTO  ViUoria.  Under  the 
(sathodrBl  is  a  aubtorranean  ch.  or  O'vpt, 
entered  by  sta^  near  the  4th  piltar 
on  the  rt.,  sometimea  ealled  the  Baaihca 
of  St.  Philastcrius,  supported  by  42 
marble  coluDiiiB  ;  many  of  the  shafts  ap- 
[war  to  be  ancient :  the  capitals,  which 
are  Lombard,  indicate  au  earlier  style 
than  the  superincumbent  structure. 
There  are  some  very  aucient  frescoes  on 
the  walls — Que,  on  that  of  the  apse, 
of  Our  Saviour  with  Constautine  and 
St.  Heleua,  has  been  supposed  to  date 
from  the  Sth  conty. ;  the  other,  in  tht; 
small  transept,  of  St.  Michael  and  3 
bishops,  from  the  13th. 

The  NeiB  Cathedral,  or  Duoao  IffiBooo, 
was  begun  in  160^  from  the  designs  of 
CHattOnni  BaUigla  Zatiiana,  on  the  site 
of  the  baptiateij  of  S.  Pietro  di  Dc 


vault  of  the  cupola  was  only  closed 
in  1825.  The  dome,  from  the  dcaigo 
of  B.  Slazzoli,  a  Roman  architect,  is 
said  to  be  the  ihird  as  to  size  in  It^y ; 
St.  Peter's  being  the  first,  and  that  of 
the  Cathedrid  at  Florence  the  second. 
The  arehiteieture  is  fine.  The  Cathe- 
dral has  some  pictures  by  second-rate 
anista ; — 4l]i  chapel  on  1.,  Falnia  Qio- 
vane,  the  Virgin,  with  San  Carlo  Borro- 
nieo  and  San  Francesco ;  Bishop  Marin 
Georgi,  the  donor,  is  introduced  as  a 
devotee.  In  the  chapel  (3rd  on  rt.)  is 
the  tomb  or  urn  of  S.  Apollonius  and 
S.  Philaeterius,  bishops  ofBrescia,  oma- 
montod  with  bas-reliefs  in  three  com- 
.p»rtnient3,  and  iii  a  good  stylo  of  the 
_\6thoenty.  Thepicturcof IheAs&ump- 
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present  church  dates  from  1680,  and 
19     rich    in    frescoes    and    paintings. 
The  latter  wore  liept  together  at  ths 
period  of  the  suppression  of  the  col- 
legiate establishment  by  tho  eiertioiM 
of   Canon  Martiuengo.^The    fresooe* 
of   the  roof  are  by  Sagnadore   and 
RoSBt.  —  The   great  ornament    of  the 
church  is,  the  painting  of  the  Woraan 
talen    in   Adultery,   oy   Titian,   neap  | 
the  4th  altar  on   L    The    oolouring.  J 
is   excellent.      Wliether    this  pictura  1 
ia    entirely   by    the    Titian  has    been    , 
the   subject   of  conaideraUe   contra-    1 
Tersy ;    some    have    attributed    it    ta    I 
his  son  Oraiiio  1  the  prevailii^  opinion,   , 
however,   now  is,   that    it   is   by   tho    ; 
&tJier,   and    one  of  bis  best   works.  ■ 
There  are  two  or  three  repetitions  of  I 
it  in  England. — Paolo  Veronete :  2nd  , 
altar  on  1.,  theMartyrdom  of  Sta.Afr^  * 
DTsr  the   altar,  under  which  is  tha   ' 
body  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  finest 
piotures   of  the  master.     The  BOyored 
heads  of  SS.  Faustinus  and  Joritua  lie 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaJbld ;  that  in  front 
ia  the  portcoit  of  Paul  Veronese  him- 
self, and  is  very  flno.    The  picture  has 
sufiered  from  modem  restoration.     It 
boars  the  name  of  the  arliBt,  "Paolo   i 
Caliari,T.F."— K»/ore«o.' thcTrans-  1 
figuration,  at  the  high  altar.     The  la-   i 
teral  pictures  of  S3.  Faustinus   and  1 
Joviunus  arc  by  Pahaa  Giovanes  the  4 
dead  Chriat  by  Barocdo.     Faustinu*  J 
and  Jovita,  who  ao  repeatedly  appenj;   j 
in  the  Broscian  paintings,  were  brothera    ] 
of  a  Patrirasn  (omily,  who  preached 
CbriBtianitjatBresciawliiletthebishop    , 
of  thecityl^concealcd  during  the  per- 
secution.     Tliey  suffered  marl^tdo\ii,  i 
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presence  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
The  Annunciation  by  G.  Rossi;  the 
Nativity  under  the  organ  by  Carlo 
Cagliari, — ^assano  (2ndchapel  on  rt.) : 
the  Baptism  of  Sta.  Afra  t  the  rite  is 
administered  by  torchlight  by  St.  Apol- 
lonius,  and  Faustinus  and  Jovianus 
are  distributing  the  Eucharist. — Oiulio 
Cesare  Proeaccini  (4th  chapel  on  rt.)  : 
the  Yirgin,  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  St. 
Latinus. — Pa7/ma  GHovane  (Ist  chapel 
on  1.)  :  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Felix  and 
his  Companions — injured  by  restora- 
tion. This  church  is  one  oi  the  most 
ancient  in  the  city,  and  has  sustained 
innumerable  changes.  One  of  the  ad- 
joining cloisters,  in  the  style  of  San- 
sovino,  is  good :  another  is  in  an  earher 
one.  The  crypt  is  curious  from  its 
antiquity. 

Ch.  of  St.  Agata^  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Queen  Theodolinda. 
The  walls  and  roof  richly  painted 
by  Sorisene  and  Qhitti.  Amongst 
many  other  paintings  are : — Fopjpa  the 
younger,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
at  the  Ist  altar  on  the  1. ;  and  over  the 
high  altar,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Agata, 
by  Calisto  da  Lodi  (with  St.  Peter,  St. 
Paul,  Sta.  Barbara,  and  St.  Catherine 
below),  the  masterpiece  of  the  artist, 
and  a  picture  of  great  beauty. 

Ch.  of  8.  AlessandrOf  an  ancient 
foundation,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
Servites,  is  now  only  remarkable  for  a 
painting  of  the  Annunciation  by  Fra 
Angelico  da  FiesoU^  painted  in  1432, 
as  appears  from  the  books  of  the 
monastery,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  painter  received  9  ducats  for  his 
labour,  and  11  for  the  gold  leaf 
employed  on  it. 

Ch.  of  San  JBamdba^  erected  on  the 
site  6f  a  temple  of  Hercules :  this  is 
the  tradition,  and  the  remains  found 
on  the  spot  confirm  it.  '  It  was  founded 
in  the  13th  centy.  by  Bishop  Maggi  for 
the  Friars  of  S.  Augustin.  It  is  now 
annexed  to  a  foundling  hospital.  Paint- 
ings in  3rd  chapel  on  rt. :  Palma  Vecchio, 
Sant'  Onophrius  the  Hermit. — Giro- 
lamo  Savoldo,  the  Shepherds  at  the  Na- 
tivity; one  of  the  best  pictures  of  this 
Jittie-known  artist    The  picture  of  the 


Martyrdom  of  S.  Barnabas  at  the  high 
altar  is  by  G,  Panfilo. — In  an  upper 
apartment,  formerly  the  Library,  now  a 
printing-office,  are  some  good  specimens 
of  the  elder  Foppa,  in  particular  a  Last 
Supper. 

Ch.    of  S.    Clemente   contains    five 
paintings  hjMoretto;  the  best,  perhaps 
only  second  to  his  Coronation  of  the 
Yirgin  at  S.  Nazaro,  is  the  group  of 
female  saints  known  as  the  Five  Vir- 
gins, in  a  chapel  on  rt. ;   the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Clement  and 
other  saints,  over  the  high  altar  j    the 
Offering  of  Melchisedeck,  and  St.  Je- 
rome, at  altars  on  the  1.     The  painter  is 
buried  in  this  church ;   the  bust  over 
his  tomb  is  by  San  Giorgio.    There  is 
a  fine  Nativity  (dated  1524)  by  Callisto 
da  Lodi  in  the  Sacristy. 

Ch.  of  II  S.  Corpo  di  Cristo. — This 
church  contains  a  very  fine  monument 
of  the  16th  century,  of  which  the 
principal  ornaments  are  Scriptural  his- 
tories. It  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
remains  of  Marcantonio  Martinengo,  a 
very  able  commander  in  the  Venetian 
service,  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Spaniards,  1526. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  a  fine  build- 
ing, of  a  single  nave  and  richly  de- 
corated with  frescoes. — They  are  by 
various  hands,  Sandrini,  Fiaminghino^ 
and  Ghiugno.  —  jRomanino  (over  the 
high  altar) :  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  many  Saints  introduced : 
the  colouring  is  excellent.  —  Ghitti : 
the  Resurrection.  —  Antonio  Gandini 
(2nd  chapel  on  1.) :  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  three  Maries :  and  in  the  next  cha- 
pel, on  the  side  wall,  Palma  Giovane, 
two  large  pieces  j  in  one  are  introduced 
portraits  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  the  Doge  Veniero,  returning 
thanks  for  the  victory  gained  by  their 
combined  fleets  over  the  Ottomans  at 
Curzola  in  1571 ;  the  other  is  alle- 
gorical, and  represents  the  deliver- 
ance of  souls  from  purgatory  by  the 
virtue  of  papal  indulgences.  The  altar- 
piece  is  by  Gandini. 

Ch.  of  S.  Fufemia  has  over  its  high 
altar  a  good  painting  by  II  Moretto 
of  t\io  VVrgvn  Mid.    C5^d  ^th  SS, 
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Eattunia,     Justina,     and    Jolm    tlie 
Bnptiat. 

Cli.  of  San  Fawiiito  Xoj/giore,  one 
of  the  oldeet  moniuterieB  of  Bresuis, 
■Die  bodiBB  of  St.  Fauatinua  and  St.  Jo- 
rita  were  tranBlst«d  here  in  843.  Three 
years  sAbt,  iojaa  monka  of  tha  then 
recent  order  of  S.  Bonodict  wt-ra  placed 
in  it,  and  thef  coDtiniied  in  poeseasion 
of  the  monaatery  till  its  suppreBsion 
by  the  Frenoli  i  the  present  building  ia 
of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  oentury, 
after  the  deaigoB  of  Calegari.  The 
walls  androof  are  covered  with  frescOBH. 
The  tomb  of  the  Patron  Sainte,  behind 
tlic  high  altar,  by  Carra,  ia  Goe  of  its 
kind,  being  of  black  and  white  marble 
in  tho  heavy  stylQ  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Anionget  other  pietures  is  an 
ciiiBQcixt  ^Nativity,  over  the  2nd  altar  on 
rt.,  by  Gamhtira  ;  one  of  the  Iflrgeat  and 
best  of  hia  oil  paintings. — Somanino, 
thoBeBUrFtiction,withSBint9,in  thsneit 
chapel. — OaniUm,  St.  Honorius.  The 
angels  in  the  latchapel  on  the  rt.  are  by 
Mi/mH  of  Bavenna.  In  the  oloiatera  ad- 
joining is  a  vaulted  passage  viilh  a  good 
freseo  by  Oainbara ;  and  in  the  conven- 
tual buildings,  now  lued  as  a  college, 
a  very  curioos  piotuce  by  Coaaa/e,  re- 
presenting the  auppofifldmiraole  worked 
by  saints  Faustinus  and  Jovita  when 
Brescia  was  besi^ed  by  Ifioolo  Fic- 
cinino,  on  which  occasion  they  were 
believed  to  hurl  back  the  cannon-balls 
of  the  eni^ny. 

Sa»  Fraaeemo,  founded  in  12S4 ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  edi- 
fice remains,  the  W.  front,  which  is  Ijom- 
bard.wtth  a  good  rose  window,  and  the 
bell-tower.  Within  its  preemcta  the 
Breaciaos  took  the  oath  of  Hdehty  to  the 
rejtublic  of  Venice,  March  17tli,  1421. 
Paintings :. — over  the  high  altar,  fionto- 
itino,  the  Virgin  and  Chid,  aurroimded 
by  at.  Francis,  St.  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua, 8t,  Bonaventura,  and  St.  Louia, 
^Cd»s»H,  the  Itninaculaie  Conception, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Apol- 
lonia,  in  tlieith  ohapel  on  1. — Moretto, 
Bt.  Francis,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Mar- 

t,  dated  1530,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on 

•SVatutatco  da  Praio  di  Caravaggio, 
3lUTiag0o£  the  Virgin,  dioXei  1547, 
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Ist  ehapel  On  1.:  great  beauty  of  ee^  j 
presaion  and  colouring.  The  works'l 
of  this  paintac  are  Biceedingly  rare. — In  ' 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.  is  a  St.  Michael,  \ij  \ 
OaruHni,  and  a  &esco,  probably  MJ 
the  14th  century. 

Ch.  of  San  QioBattni  Evangelisla. , 
This  is  the  primitive  church  of  Bresd*, 
having  been  founded  in  the  4th  cent;.  ' 
by  St.  Qaudantius  i  but  it  was  ro-  ' 
built  in  the  16th.  It  contains  many  c£ ' 
11  Moretio'a  productions  :  (3rd  ohapol^^ 
on  rt.)  the  Massacre  of  the  InnocentB, ' 
The  Nativity,  and  the  Presentation  ia\ 
the  Temple,  over  the  door  of  the  8»>] 
cristy,  are  by  Cmtali.  Over  thehi^' 
altar  a  group,  in  oils,  of  the  Virgin  and  J 
Child,  with  St.  John,  St.  Augustine^., 
and  St.  Agues,  and  in  tempera  SS.  ^ 
John  the  Evangelist,  the  Baptist,  and- 
Zaehorias,  the  Alinighty  and  a  prophet)  '• 
above,  are  all  by  Moretto ;  the  two ' 
prophets  on  thasido  doors  hy  JfojaMa.; 
—aiovanai  Eellim,  the  Three  MariM  ■ 
weeping  over  the  Body  of  the  Savioui ' 
(eict'llent),  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra-  ' 
!nent(4th  on  1.) :  in  the  same  chapel  ara 
the  competing  pictures  of  Moretto  and  < 
Bomanino ;  to  tlie  former  belone  (on 
the  rt.)  the  Pall  of  the  Manna,  Elijah,.! 
the  Last  Supper,  two  Evangehsts,  ami* 
the  Prophets  on  the  roof ;  to  Romanino  ■• 
(on  the  1),  the  Resurrection  of  LazanK*  ^ 
the  Magdalen  in  the  House  of  the  Ph*- - 
risee,  the  Presentation  of  the  Holy  Sa-" 
crament,  two  Evangelists  Mid  Prophets  j 
ou  the  roof ;  auolher  by  Bomanino  (laE  • 
chapel  on  1.),  the  Marriage  of  the  Vir-  < 
gin,  is  considered  one  of  his  best  works.  ; 
— Cotsali,  an  Apocalyptic  Vision — «■ 
striking  composition,  over  the  door  of' 
the  ch.  In  the  Baptistery  is  a  good-l 
picture  of  Saints  adoring  the  Trinity, , 
in  the  style  of  JVoncia.  ^ 

Ch.  of  San  Giuseppe.  Paintings  [, 
—BomaniM,  the  three  Maries  rounj 
the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  at  th* 
2nd  altar,  the  Nativity  at  the  4tli,  andf 
St.  Catherine,  S.  Pavl,  and  S.Jerome  at' 
the  Bth. — Moretto,  the  Descent  of  tha- 
HolyGhost,  atthe3rd.  On  rt.  St.  Fran- 
cis, the  Virgin,  a.ii4  «.  ■^AtkS.  tS.  "Cloaj 
doncre  ot  t^e  ■jsmAKti^,  »*.  ftss  ^Ka^ 
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at  the  6tli  (on  1.). — iMca  Momhelli,  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  Ist 
on  1. — Avogadro^  the  Martyrdom  of 
SS.  Crispin  and  Crispinianus,  at  the 
entrance  into  the  Sacristy.  Lanzi  cites 
this  picture  as  his  chef-d^oeuvre. 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Calchera  has 
beneath  the  pulpit  a  painting  of  our 
Saviour  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Do- 
rothy by  il  Moretto ;  at  the  3rd 
altar  on  rt.  SS.  Apollonius,  Fausti- 
nus,  and  Jovita,  by  Romanino  ;  over  the 
high  altar  the  Visitation  by  Callisto 
da  Lodi ;  and  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1. 
a  painting  of  Jesus  and  the  Magdalen 
by  il  Moretto. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Qrazie^ 
successively  tenanted  by  the  UmiUati, 
the  Hieronymites,  and  the  Jesuits. 
Curiously  ornamented  with  very  rich 
compartments  of  gilded  stucco  work, 
and  ample  frescoes  by  Antonio  Gan- 
dinif  Fiamminghino,  Morone,  Pilati, 
Rossi,  and  Rama.  Other  paintings : — 
Pietro  Rosa,  St.  Barbara  kneeling  before 
her  Father  in  Expectation  of  Death, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Titian  (in  1st  chapel 
on  rt.). — Moretto,  the  Nativity,  over 
the  high  altar,  an  excellent  picture ; 
and  St.  Antony  of  Padua  at  the  4th, 
and  SS.  Koch,  Sebastian,  and  Martin 
at  the  7th  altar,  by  the  same. — Ferra- 
mola  (1st  chapel  on  1.),  the  Virgin  and 
Child. — Oandini  sen.y  the  Purification, 
and  the  Nativity  by  C.  Procaccini,  in 
the  6th  chapel  on  1.  There  is  a  good 
modem  painted  glass  window  over  the 
entrance.  Attached  to  the  ch.  are  a 
small  cloister  and  a  chapel,  both  hung 
roimd  with  votive  offerings  of  every  kind 
for  favours  received  from  the  Virgin. 

Ch.  of  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso,  near 
the  gate  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  city.  A  sup- 
pressed collegiate  estabUshment.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1780 ;  and  as 
an  edifice  is  not  remarkable,  but  it 
is  very  rich  in  paintings.  The  pic- 
ture behind  the  high  altar,  by  Titian, 
consists  of  five  distinct  subjects,  but 
imited  into  one  composition,  and  exe- 
cuted when  he  was  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  powers.  —  The  Annunciation 
forms  the  subject  of  the  first  and  se- 


cond pictures  above. — The  central  one 
represents  the  Resurrection ;  the  sub- 
ject being  spread  over  the  compartments 
on  either  side.  Amongst  the  figures  the 
painter  has  introduced,  in  the  lower 
compartment  on  the  left,  the  portrait 
of  Altobello  Averoldo,  by  whom  the  pic- 
ture was  presented  to  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  the  patron  saints,  St.  Nazaro 
and  St.  Celso,  in  armour ; — on  the  other 
side  is  St.  Sebastian,  a  magnificent 
figure,  and  in  the  distance  St.  Boch 
healed  by  the  Angel ;  the  introduction 
of  these  two  Saints  probably  showing 
that  the  painting  was  a  votive  offering 
after  a  pestilence:  at  the  foot  of  the 
column  to  which  the  saint  is  bound  the 
painter  has  subscribed  his  name  and 
the  date  of  the  work — "  Ticianus  facie- 
bat,  MDXXII."  Another  very  fine 
painting  is  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  il  Moretto.  It  is  in  the  1st 
chapel  on  1.,  our  Lord  in  the  Clouds 
crowning  the  Virgin,  above,  with  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  St.  Joseph, 
St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Francis,  below ; 
the  whole  picture  is  beautifiilly  har- 
monious in  light  and  colour ;  the  head 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  perfectly  angelic. 
The  Redeemer  and  the  Angels,  bearing 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  in  the 
3rd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  also  by  Moretto. 
The  other  paintings  are  —  the  Nati- 
vity, with  SS.  Nazzaro  and  Celso,  by 
Moretto  (2nd  chapel  on  1.). — Oandini : 
St.  Roch. — Foppa  the  younger :  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Patron  Saints. — And, 
near  the  side  doors,  Romanino :  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi.  In  the  sacristy  are 
paintings  by  Foppa  the  younger,  of 
the  Annunciation ;  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  in  tempera,  by  il  Moretto, 
and  a  Sta.  Barbara,  with  the  Donatorio, 
P.  Duca,  by  L.  Gambara. 

Ch.  of  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto,  at 
the  N,E.  extremity  of  the  town,  be- 
yond the  fortress,  altered  and  partly 
rebuilt  by  Sansovino.  Successively 
possessed  by  the  Celestines,  by  the 
canons  regular  of  the  order  of  the 
Beato  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  and  by 
the  Carmelites,  it  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  chapel  of  the  ecclesiastical  semi- 
\  nary,  \>\xt,  \k^  \».\^.«t  \x«xY£v%>a^-CL  ^cstv* 
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verted  into  a  barrack,  admisBion  h  now 
obtained  with  difflonltj.  It  is  ricii  in 
epei.'imcas  of  the  BreBcion  sohixil.^ — In 
the  aaeriatr,  Foppa  tie  elder,  St.  Ur- 
sula, St.  Peter,  and  Bt.  Panl,  apon  gold 
groimds ;  and  in  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  f  7n- 
ceiaio  Foxtpf,  Our  Lord  bearing  the 
Cross,  conaidered  ea  the  chef-d'oKBre  of 
this  artist. — Moreiio,  at  the  high  altar, 
a  eingnlar  but  fine  composition  ;  above 
are  the  Virgin  and  the  Trinity,  between 
Justice  and  Poacs  j  below,  St.  Peler  re- 
ceiring  the  Keys,  and  St.  Paul  a  tablet, 
signifpug  Ilia  conmusslon  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Orer  the  first  altar  on  the  rt. 
ia  an  allegoriaal  oomposition — St,  John 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Boato  Lorenzo 
Giustiniaui  listening  to  the  Advice  of 
Wisdom  ;  and  over  the  confessionals  2 
paintings  by  the  same  of  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  and  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul, — Sieehiim,  4  large  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Mosea,  in  the  choir, 

Ch.  of  Saa  Salcalore,  anneied  to  the 
mDnastcri-  of  at.  Michael  and  St.  Peter. 
This  noble  biulding,  in  the  form  of  an 
Qucicut  Basilica,  was  erected  by  Dcsi- 
dcriua  King  of  the*  Lombards,  in  the 
middle  of  the  8th  oentm^,  and  is  now 
turned  into  a  military  atora.  There  is  a 
curious  crypt  beneath  the  ohoir,  witli 
frescoes  by  Soiaanino  and  Foppa.  The 
monastic  buildings  no  longer  exist. 

Besides  thoabove-nientioned  ohnrobes, 
aU  of  which  posaeea  inauy  more  paint- 
ings than  we  have  noticed,  there  are 
aeveral  ot^iers  cgntaining  objects  worthy 
of  notice. 

J'alazzo  deUa  Mualdpalita 
Loggia,  in  the  Piazza  Veochia,  Several 
of  the  first  M^itecta  of  the  15th 
and  16tb  centuries  have  successively 
worked  upon  this  beautiful  building, 
which  was  intended  for  the  palace  of 
the  mnnieipahtj,  or  town-1  '*  ""' 
decree  tor  its  erection  waa 
1467  !  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
beenoomniencednntill49a.  Although 
some  have  attributed  the  Srat  design 
to  Bromante,  it  appears  that  Tomaaso 
Formentjjne  was  the  arehiteot  who 
raised  the  edifice  to  the  first  floor.  It 
fc^t—  continued  by  Saosovino,  who  erected 
Wj^aeeond,  and  completed  by  PaUadio, 
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who  finished  the  windows;  yet  the 
rich,  varied,  cinquecento  atjle  prodomi- 
natres,  and  it  ie  one  of  the  finest  speci' 
ens  of  the  kind.  The  general  outline 
that  of  the  old  Lombard  town-hall : 
3  rich  arches  form  the  grouud-floori  an 
arcoded  court  ia  seen  receding  beneath 
them.  Above  is  the  council- chamber,  ' 
with  the  projecting  Ringh^ra  towards 
the  piazza  :  an  open  sturoase  is  on  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  order  is  a  fsn- 
oiful  composite  i  the  pilasters  and  friezes 
are  covered  with  rieh-soulptiu^d  scale- 
work,  foliage,  and  capricd,  in  the  style 
if  the  baths  of  Titos.  The  entrance 
o  the  lower  chambers  is  a  small  tri-  i 
unpbal  arch,  composed,  like  tile  whole  I 
building,  of  the  richest  marbles.  { 

The  exterior  is  covered  with  scnlp- 
ire.     The    fine  soriea    of  medallions, 
representing  Koman  emperors  in  bor- 
ders of  coloured  marble,  are  by  Oat- 
para  di  Mitaao  and  by  Ariloaio  dalla 
Forta.     The  fanciful  candelabra  tro- 
phies   by    FOitiseUo,    Canella,    Colla, 
Marlitui  delta  Feaa,  and  Oiovaimi  da 
Lagaao;     Justice,   and    Saints   Faus- 
tinuB    and    Giovito,    by    Bonmnelli ; 
Faith,   by   Frederico    da    BagnB — all 
artists  of  high  merit,  though  their  re- 
putation   is    loBt    anddst    the   greater 
names  of  Italy,     The  magilificencB  of 
the    interior    original  Ij    fiiUy    corre-    , 
aponded  with  the  outside  ;  but,  on  the    . 
18th  of  January,  1575,  the  whole  was 
in    flames.      The    proclamation  issued    { 
by  the  governor  attributed  the  fire  to    j 
design.     But  it  was  believed  at  the    i 
time  that  the  real  instigators  wore  in 
the  P^Ce  of  St.  Mark,  and  that  tlie 
illuHtrious  Sianoria  had   paid  tlui  in- 
cendiary.    The  motive  attributed  for 
the  aot  waa  the  wish  to  destroy  certain 
uharters   of  liberties  granted  to    the 
Brcscians   by  the  eraperora,  and  con-     i 
flraied   by  the  republic.     Some  very 
fine  paintings  by  fflfian  were  defltroyed 
by    this    fire.       The    beautiinl    facade     ' 
aulTered   from    the   bombai'dment    by 
General  Haynau  in  April   1849,  the 
marks    of   several   cannon-balls   bang 
still  vieible.  In  the  great  but  neglected 
cliamlieTii  \i»?A  tet''ova'B«ffl,  SStoisifc  iiBtw.- 
1  some  p9io.tvtt%a  VtiuJa.  ^uwa  >«»^  '^ 
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moved  to  the  Museo  Civico^  where  they 
are  at  present  deposited. 

The  Torre  deV  Orologio.  This  tower 
rises  upon  a  picturesque  portico  and 
arch.  It  is  a  £bie  structure,  and  has  an 
enormous  dial,  with  the  numbers  from 
1  to  24.  It  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon ;  and  two  men  of 
metal,  as  at  old  St.  Dunstan's,  strike 
the  hours.    It  was  put  up  in  1522. 

The  Torre  delta  Pailata :  this  tower 
is  also  called  Torre  del  Palladini.  An- 
tiquaries differ  about  the  derivation  of 
these  names.  It  is  a  fine  and  perfect 
specimen  of  castellated  architecture, 
with  a  great  projecting  base  and  lofty 
battlements :  it  now  serves  as  the  town 
belfry.  At  the  base  is  a  fountain  (1596), 
from  the  designs  of  Bagnadore,  the 
sculptures  by  Bonesino  and  Carra. 

The  Broletto,  near  the  Cathedral, 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic,  is 
a  huge  pile  of  brick.  A  tower,  called 
the  Torre  del  Popolo,  rises  at  the  S. 
comer  of  the  building,  surmounted  by 
a  rude  belfry  and  deeply-cleft  Italian 
battlements.  Some,  of  the  terracotta 
ornaments  in  the  great  court  are  very 
beautiful,  particularly  on  a  great  cir- 
cular window.  The  arcade  or  corridor 
is  supported  by  round  and  pointed 
arches.  The  style  is  characteristic  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  erected, 
between  1187  and  1213.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  Brescia,  the  armorial 
bearings  were  very  wantonly  effaced  in 
1796.  Before  the  invasion  of  the  French 
the  interior  contained  excellent  paint- 
ings, and  many  objects  of  historical 
interest  ;  but  the  best  were  sold, 
others  destroyed,  and  the  Broletto 
turned  into  a  ban*ack.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed for  public  offices  and  prisons. 
One  fine  chamber  retains  its  paintings 
on  the  ceiHng;  the  subjects  are  from 
the  Apocalypse,  by  Lattanzio  Gamhara; 
Venice  triumphant,  and  St.  Nicolas  of 
Bari,  by  Gandini. 

The  Bihlioteca  Quiriniana,  near  the 
Broletto,  was  founded  about  1750  by 
Cardinal  Quirini,  a  diligent  cultivator 
and  mimificent  encourager  of  literature. 
To  him  we  owe  the  collection  of  the 
frarks  of  Oardhial  Pole,  so  useful  as 


dociunents  for  the  history  of  England. 
Here  he  placed  his  most  ample  collec- 
tions, adding  a  noble  endowment,  which 
is  partly  employed  in  increasing  the 
library,  which  now  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  volumes,  including  many  early 
printed  books  and  curious  manuscripts, 
besides  objects  of  antiquity.     A  few 
may  be  noticed : — The  JEvangelerittm,  or 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  according  to  the 
ancient  Italian  version,  written  in  gold 
and  silver  upon  purple  vellum,  of  the 
9th  century.     The  Codice  IHplomatico 
BrescianOf  consisting  of  various  char- 
ters from  the  9th  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury, formerly  in  the  archives  of  the 
jnonasterj  of  Santa  Giulia.    A  Koran, 
upon  cotton  paper,  of  early  date  and 
great  beauty.     The  "  Croce  Magna," 
set  with  ancient  gems,  called  also  the 
Cross  of  Galla  Placidia,  from  having  on 
it  miniatures  of  that  Empress  and  of 
her  children  Honoria  and  Valentinian 
III. ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  5th 
centy.,  and  belonged  also  to  the  con- 
vent   of  St.  Giulia.     Four    valuable 
ivory  diptychs — the  first  in  honour  of 
ManUus  Boetius,  ^who  became  consul 
in  510,  and  who  was  the  father  of  tlie 
celebrated  Severinus  Boetius  :  on  the 
back  are  some  curious  Christian  minia- 
tures of  the  6th  centy.,  representing 
the  Kaisiug  of  Lazarus,  and  3  Saints  : 
on  one  side  the  Consul  is  represented 
in  his   consular  robes;  on  the  other 
presiding  at  the  games  of  the  Circus. 
Another  diptych  of  Lampadius,  consul 
A.D.  530  :  he  also  is  represented  as 
presiding    at   the    games,      A   third, 
called  the  Dittico  Quiriniano,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Pope  Paul  II.,  after- 
wards passing  into   the  possession  of 
the  Cardinal,  with  mythological   sub- 
jects— Paris  and  Helen  on  one  side, 
and  a  group  of  Paris  and  Helen  crowned 
by  Love  on  the  other.     Many  have 
suspected  that  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date :   the  workmanship  at  all 
events  is  beautiful.     The  Zdpsanoteca, 
a  series    of  sculptured   ivory  plates, 
which  formed  a  box  in  the  lorm  of  a 
cross,  to  contain  rehcs  ;   the  bas-reliefs 
represent    subjects    of   the   Old    and 
IJew  Teataxneiita,  «q.^  «flc^  ^efesT^d  to 
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the  4th  or  6th  century.  There  is 
much  doabt,  howerer,  as  to  the  ongin  of 
this  piece  of  aDtiqaity.  There  are  a  few 
paintingB  in  tMa  library  -.^TUian  .- 
the  Yirgin,  painted  on  B,  slab  of  la- 
piilaiulL  ZuccareUi  .-  Saint  Jerome 
taking  eare  of  Orphans.  A  very  ci- 
tenaiie  coUectiDn  of  engraTitige,  both , 
wood  and  oopper,  from  tlie  Srst  inTen- 
tion  of  the  art,  formed  by  Count  Mac- 
tinengo,  and-  bought  by  the  goyem- 
meut  for  the  librftry.  The  Biblioteca. 
Quiriniana  contains  about  200  nianu- 
Bcripts,  amongst  which  the  Codei 
EuBebianus  of  the  11th  oenty.,  with  | 
miniaturea,  the  Liber  Poteria  Briiiffi, 
containing  the  proDeedingB  of  the ' 
Municipality  of  Brescia  during  the 
11th,  12tli,  and  13th  centuriea,  and 
the  Slataie  Bretciaite,  interesting  for 
local  history  between  1300  and  138S. 

Oalleria  Tom,  or  MiiMO  CinicD, — 
This  handBome  piIbcs,  with  the  large  i 
collections  contained  in  it,  haTc  beou 
recently  bequeathed  to  his  native  town 

Count  Tosi,  well  known  for  hia  taata 
and patronsgoof  the  arts;  thegoUerjis 
now  therefore  public,  and  the  property 
of  the  municipality.  It  it  eitrmnely 
well  arranged,  and  distributed  over 
ton  rooms  ;  tbEre  are  good  hand  cata- 
logues in  each  (iiideed  the  names  are 
marked  on  man;  of  the  pictures),  we 
shall  therefore  only  notice  the  moat  rc- 
uurkable.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  are 
two  busts  by  Monti  of  Bavenna — one 
of  Count  Tosi,  and  another  of  Galileo ; . 
and  on  the  walls  some  large  pictures , 
of  the  Breaciaji  school,  formerly  in  the  ] 
PalajMO  della  Mtmicipalita — a  Holy  1 
Family  and  an  Ecee  Homo,  by  il  I 
Maretto ;  Christ  hearing  hia  Orofls,  by  i 
Foppa;  2  historical  pieces  by  Camjti, 
Ac.  Id  thiB  gallery  the  most  remarkable 
work  is  the  celebrated  Pief  a,  by  JiapAaeZ, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Mosea  family 
of  Pesoro,  and  which  was  puroliased  by 
Count  Toai  for  21,000  francs— a  amall 
picture,  charmingly  eiecutcd,  and  ad- 1 
mirably  preaerred  :  it  represents  our 
Saviour  crowned  with  Thorns,  with  | 
one  of  those  Sne  masculine  Italian. 
faces   of  fair   eompleiion   which    wa 


t  among  the  p^asantrf 
of  the  Apennines :  it  wsa  painted  , 
about  1505.  A  Holy  FaiuUy,  by  SVi 
Barlokrmnuo,  unce  belonging  to  the 
Snlviati  gallery  j  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Andrea    del    Sarto ;    a   good    Battle- 

Eiece,  by  Borgagitone;  "V^nua   attired. 
y  the  Graces,  by  Aliam.     The  Ha- 
livilj,  by  Loreimo  Lotto,  the  Angela    , 
and  Virgin  being  portraits  of  the  Oua- 

a  Madonna,  by  Traiteia,  and  another 
by  6i»lio  Somana;  a  portrait  of 
Henri  III.  of  France,  by  Cloiuts  a 
drawing  of  the  Kape  of  the  Sabinea,  by 
Potidjiro  da  CaTavaggio  ;  a  Madonna, 
by  Siatona  da  Feaaroi  St.  Francis,  bj  I 
An.  Caracci.  There  are  several  per-  ' 
traits  by  Morone,  Titian.  Tialareita,  ' 
<^.  In  a  small  cabinet  there  ia  ■ 
eolleetion  of  ancient  and  modern  draw- 
inga  by  Baphael  (F),  Giulio  Bomano, 
Guercino,  Appiani,  Falaggi,  Bossi,  la:. 
Among  the  modem  works  are  two 
Landscapes  by  Mamimo  iT  Ajttglio  i 
one,  tlie  Uorao  di  Ferro  of  the  Orlando ;  , 
a  Choir  of  Friars,  by  GnmH;  a  com- 
position by  Saj/ex,  representing  tha 
departure  of  the  Exiles  from  Poixa; 
a  picture  of  Sfr  Isaac  Bewton  stiidyuig 
the  effects  of  Ught  on  soap  bubbles,  by 
Palaggi ;  Tasso  reading  the  Glerusa- 
lemme  at  the  Court  of  Fairara,  liy 
Podesti ;  and  Count  Ugolino,  by 
Hiotii,  &c.  A  long  gallery  is  hmig 
with  eugravinga  from  the  best  masters  j 
at  the  eiUemity  of  which  is  a  chapel, 
with  a  fine  statue  of  Christ  disputing 
with  the  Doctors,  by  Moreheni,  over 
the  altar.  There  are  also  some  illumi- 
nated MSS.  by  a.  Idhri.  In  different 
parts  of  the  pulace  aro  works  of  sculp- 
ture (  a  young  Bacchoa,  by  BarioUni  s 
bas-reli^  of  Ganymede,  and  of  Night 
and  Morning,  by  T/ioncaldten  i  a  bust 
of  Eleonora  d'Este,  by  Conotw  j  copies, 
by  Oaadolfi,  of  Canova'a  bust  of  him- 
ael^  and  of  hia  bust  of  Napoleon  j  and 
Pampaloni'a  lovely  statue  of  a  Child 
praying,  so  well  known  hy  its  uumer- 
oua  copies.  The  broniWB  and  objects 
of  mrtil  hose  \«bii  ■[Hni.!yi(&.  'Wi  '^^a* 
MuBBO  "Pa.tTVQ,  ani  "Cba  loR&ii*,  wsai». 
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Biescia  contains  some  good  private 
collections  of  pictures. 

Oalleria  Averoldi  (Contrada  di  S. 
C^lo,  No.  1715).  The  Palazzo  Atc- 
roldi  was  built  in  1544,  and  the 
fftmilj  have  been  long  distinguished 
^  as  ctJtivators  and  protectors  of  art. 
Amongst  the .  pictures  are  fine  por- 
traits by  Morone,  Paris  Bordone, 
Callisto  da  Lodi^  Oirolamo  SavoldOy 
SomaninOf  RichinOy  &c. ;  .  landscapes 
by  JPaul  Brill  and  Tempesta;  and 
by  Titian  a  Yirgin  with  two  Saints, 
probably  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  by 
Carpa^cio ;  this  fine  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1515 :  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Giovanni  Bellini;  several  speci- 
mens by  Momanino — the  painter's 
own  portrait,  a  Nativity,  and  a  fine 
portrait  of  Gherardo  Averoldi,  who 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Milanese  in  1426  ;  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Salaino ;  and  several  Mo- 
rettos,  &c.  In  the  house  of  another 
member  of  the  Averoldi  family  (Con- 
trada del  Lauro,  No.  1848)  is  the  cele- 
brated Hcce  JZbwo  by  Titian,  a  legacy  of 
the  painter  to  one  of  the  family.  There 
are,  besides,  pictures  by  BomaninOf 
Foppa,  and  other  Brescian  painters, 

Galleria  Fenaroli  (Contrada  del 
Pesce,  2689),  belonging  to  Count 
Fenaroli.  A  Holy  Family,  by  Cima  da 
ConegUano  ;  the  same  subject  with  St. 
John,  by  il  Moretto :  St.  Roch  attended 
by  the  Angels,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  the 
same;  a  Magdalen,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  a  GKpsy,  by  Titian;  speci- 
mens of  il  Moretto  \  fine  portraits  and 
other  pictures  }yyMorone ;  portraits  by 
Velasquez,  Vartdyke^  Giorgione^  &c. ; 
landscapes  by  Boussin,  Tempesta,  Sal. 
Bosa;  views  of  Venice,  by  Canaletti; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Paul 
Veronese,  Callisto  da  Lodi,  Ghiercino, 
&c.  Also  several  paintings  by  modem 
artists;  amongst  which  Venturo  Fe- 
neroli  dragged  to  prison,  from  the  ch. 
of  il  Carmine,  in  1511,  by  Hagez  ;  and 
specimens  of  sculpture  by  Thorwaldsen, 
Tenerani,  &c. 

.    The  Galleria  Erizzo  Maffei  (Con- 
trada  d^e   Qrazie,  No,  2731).     The 


pictures  in  this  palace  once  formed  a 
part  of  the  Fenaroli  Gkdlery.  The  best 
are :  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
and  a  Madonna  with  3  Saints,  by  Bo- 
manino;  St.  Agnes,  and  a  portrait  of 
a  Man  holding  a  Book,  by  Moretto ; 
the  Fates,  by  Tintoretto ;  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Cesar e  da  Sesto ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Bassano ;  and  Andromeda,  attributed 
to  Titian. 

Casa  Brozzoniy  Via  di  San  Francesco, 
No.  1977,  contains  some  good  modem 
pictures  :  Jacob  and  Esau  by  Sayez ; 
a  hunting  scene  by  Massimo  di  Azeglio ; 
a  Magdalen  by  Palaggi;  the  Flight 
of  Bianca  Capello  by  Appiani ;  and  a 
view  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  at  Venice, 
the  last  work  of  Migliara.  There 
are  also  some  paintings  of  the  Brescian 
and  Venetian  schools,  and  the  Mazzu- 
chellian  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 

Among  the  palaces  of  Brescia  the 
following  are  most  worthy  of  notice : — 

Palazzo  Martinengo  8ant'  Angelo, 
at  the  end  of  the  Giardini  Publici, 
now  abandoned,  having  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrian  cannon  in  1849. 

Palazzo,  or  Casa  Dttcco,  in  the  Con- 
trada di  8.  Antonio,  has  a  fine  gateway 
surrounded  by  bas-reliefs  of  military 
ornaments,  a  man  on  horseback  cross- 
ing a  bridge,  said  to  be  Bart.  Colleoni, 
forming  the  central  one. 

The  gay  external  decorations  of  the 
houses  01  Brescia  form,  or  rather 
formed,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  city ; 
but  they  are  rapidly  disappearing,  from 
time  and  from  neglect.  In  the  Strada 
del  Gamha/ro  are  some  curious  frescoes, 
on  which  Bomanino  was  first  em- 
ployed ;  but  Gamhara  having  married 
his  daughter,  Komanino  transferred  the 
order  to  his  son-in-law  as  part  of  the 
yoimg  lady's  fortime.  They  repre- 
sent various  classical  subjects  : — the 
Bape  of  the  Sabines ;  passages  from 
the  Hiad ;  ^neas  and  Dido  ;  Europa 
and  Jupiter ;  the  Continence  of  Scipio ; 
Mutius  Scsevola  ;  Lucretia ;  Asdrubal 
at  the  feet  of  Scipio ;  and  some  others, 
with  a  great  variety  of  accessary  orna- 
ments, showing  wonderful  fancy,  and, 
though  less  grace,  yet  perhaps  even 
\irLOT©   OT\^flxm\73,  ^i>wBxv  eiJoSo^^  \iy 
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Pieriiio  del  Tnga  in  dacoratioas  not 
disfimilor  iii  cluu'iuiter. 

In  the  Corao  de'  MeroanH  ia  a  bouaQ 
covered  witli  frescoes  bj  Gmniofa ; 
the  subjects  are  allegoricat  and  aeom  to 
repreBent  tbe  three  principal  atsgea  of 
life,  youth,  manhowi,  and  age.  Con- 
trada  dtlla  Loggia,  also  allegorical, 
hj  the  same  urtlst :  these  have  been 
nearly  all  wMtewBohed. 

"A  whole  street,  11  Coria  del  Tea- 
tro,  haa  the  fronts  of  the  seoond-floor 
eioTv  painted  with  a.  seriea  of  sorip- 
tural,  mythological,  and  historical  sub- 
jocts  attnbutod  to  the  CayaUere  8b- 
batti  Tliey  hayo  suffered  much  owing 
to  their  exposure  to  the  weather,  but 
the  warm  colours  hare  remained,  and 
m  many  portions  are  thoroughly  well 
preserved  Some  of  the  actions  of  the 
heuree  in  these  subjects,  judging  froni 
their  remains,  tie  Tory  graiid,  and 
equally  so  is  the  style  in  wlueh  they 
were  dniHTi  many  of  the  deep  but 
bnlhant  lake  tones  are  worthy  a  Ve- 
netian   —  S   A.Eart,R.JL 

Fala~  o  Miaiiaeogo  Cetaretcn,  3fi8, 
Contrada  S  Brigida,  near  the  Miueipn, 
la  reniartablo  for  its  fine  architecture, 
probably  by  iurf.  'Bfretta,  the  figures 
on  the  sidea  of  the  entraooe  by  Jacopo 
Medici,  a  pupil  of  SanaoTino's, 

Falazzo  Mariineago  delta  Fahnoa^ 

fla  enLteneire  and  sumptuous   ediGce, 

^^T|(jtli  a  fine  gate  entrance ;  one  chamber 

^Hm  ptunted  by  U  Moretto. 

^^■^    Faiiaizo  dgola,  near  the    CHardint 

^^^ZUfiri,  a  good  specimBn  of  domestic 

^^   'arcMteoture.     It  is  supposed  fo   have 

been  here  that  the  wounded  Bayard 

was  so  hospitably  received  in  1512, 

The  Citadel  or  Fartreat  of  Brescia 
occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill  round 
the  sides  of  which  the  town  is  built. 


□  the 


of  the  Specula  Cydnea  of  Catullus, 
erected  l^  theTiscontia  in  the  14th 
century,  it  was  much  strengthened  by 
the  Venetians,  and  in  later  years  by  the 
Austrians,  so  as  to  completely  com- 
inand  the  city ;  it  was  from  it  that  the 
notorioni  Oen.  Haynau  so  barbarously 
^bombanled  Breacia  in  1349. 
^r  Tbe   Camjio  Sanlo  is  well  wortli  a 


visit,  aa  one  of  tbe  earliest  establish' 
ments  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  iiv  our  own 
count^ ;  it  is  situated  a  short  way 
onlaide  the  Porta  di  8.  CHovanni,  load- 
ing towards  Milan  on^the  1.,  and  is 
approached  by  a  One  alln'  of  cypresseflt 
Vantlui,  a  native  of  Brescia,  was  the  '. 
architect,  in  1810,  ani  doscrres  Ilia  1 
greatest  credit  for  having  originated,  1 
and  vrith  great  taste,  the  urat  of  these  ' 
usefiUfoundationsinTtnly.  The  Contpo  | 
Santa  consists  of  a  semiaircolar  areA  ' 
in  front,  Eurronnded  by  tomba,  and  %  \ 
row  of  cypresses.  From  this  outer 
area  two  gates  lee^F  into  the  inner  J 
ccmetety,  between  which  ia  a  very  ] 
tiaudsome  chapel  willi  a  Doric  portico^  1 
lioying  over  the  oltar  a  good  statue,  by  , 
Gimdolfi,  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  ascendi  | 
ing  to  heaven,  and  over  the  comiee  , 
bustsofthe  di&ereqt  saints  of  Breseian  i 
origin.  On  eitbc  side  of  this  chape],  • 
under  tbe  porticos  which  Awik  it,  am  i 
the  sepulchral  vaults  of  the  prinoipsi 
families  of  the  province.  The  monu- 
ments of  the  Co''.itesa  Erizjeo  Maffin, 
of  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesareaoo 
di  Bacco,  and  of  Count  Tosi,  ths 
patriotic  founder  of  the  Musenm  that 
bears  his  name,  arq  deaerving  of  notioe )  ] 
the  two  first  areby  Soi)  Giorgio,  tho  1 
Innt  by  Monti  of  -ivenna.  The  cema*  J 
tery  is  kept  in  ^'mirabie  order ;  tjte  1 
poorer  classes  hn.e  each  a  head-stont^  1 
of  an  uniform  ahape  and  size,  with  a  ■ 
number  attached  for  more  easy  refer-  ! 
ence,  the  Cost  of  which,  including  all  ' 
uhorges  for  bnrial  eipensea,  onh' 
amounts  to  about  6  francs.  The  high  : 
pyramidal  monument  in  the  centre  is  to  , 
Bossim,  a  benevolent  curate  of  Brescia. 

Flan   for    viiiting   in    lapt^apideal  j 

order  thepriim^al  Sightt  at  BreaeUh  1 

— This  can  scaroely  bo  done  in  ono  J 

day  i   the  artirt  wili  find  ample  oo-  j 

uupation  for  tliree  or  fbur.  a 

HaoiHO   Veeehiai    Cathedral;    Bro-  j 

ktioi  BibUoteca    Quirimanai  JfiMM  J 

PairiOi  Oalleria  Toti;  Ch.of  S.Pietrot 

CitaileV-,  C(i*.a'EB.5u.niA,i,TuiM.nJju;\w<*, 

I  oi     S.    GHoBO/iiiii   E-DiiTigeUatcj.,  Q^i.    ' 
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JFranceseo;  Pal.  Municipale ;  Chs.  of 
8S.  Nazzaro  e  CelsOy  S.  Alessandro,  8. 
Jfra,  8.  Bamabay  and  S.  Eufemia; 
Oiardini  Publici ;  Galleria  Feneroli 
and  JSrizzo  Maffei ;   Ca^po  8anto, 

There  are  diligences  from  Brescia  to 
<3^argnano  on  the  Lago  di  Garda  daily 
at  8  A.M.,  arriving  at  2  p.m.,  in  time 
for  the  afternoon  steamer,  which  calls 
there  on  its  voyage  from  Peschiera  to 
Eiva  (see  p.  257  ) ;  and  to  Edolo  in  the 
Val  Camonica,  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Fri. 
at  5  A.M.,  passing  by  Iseo^  Pisoffne,  and 
JBrenOy  returning  to  Brescia  on  the 
intermediate  days.  Fares  to  and  from 
Edolo,  9  lire ;  by  this  conveyance  the 
traveller  can  visit  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Lago  d'  Iseo.  To  Cremona  at  6  a.m. 
in  6  hrS;. 

BBESOHIA  TO  PESCHIEBA. 

The  station  at  Brescia  is  immediately 
outside  the  Porta  Sanf  Naza/ro,  from 
which  the  Ely.  runs  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  rt.of  the  post-road, 
through  a  very  rich  and  fertile  country 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  declivities  of  the 
Alps ;  3  trains  daily  each  way  as  far  as 
Desenzano,  2  of  which  continue  to 
Peschiera  only. 

9  kii.  JRezzato  Stat.  Cross  an  ex- 
tensive plain  for  6  miles  to 

8  kn.  Ponte  San  Marco  Stat.y  on  the 
Chiese,  which  empties  the  Lake  of  Idro : 
roads  lead  from  this  station  to  S,alo  aiiid 
Gargnano  on  the  1.,  and  to  the  large  vil- 
lages of  Monte  Chiarp  and  Castiglione 
on  the  rt.  After  crossing  the  Chiese, 
Monte  Chia/ro  is  seen  on  the  eastern 
acclivity  of  the  hills  on  the  rt.,  and  a 
continuous  ascent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to 

7  kil.  fjonato  {Stat,  S.  of  the  town), 
which  is  situated  on  the  summit  level 
of  a  range  of  hills  that  separate  the 
plains  bordering  on  the  Chiese  from 
the  Lago  di  Q-arda,  and  which  extend 
to  Castiglione  and  Yolta.  There  is  a 
large  church  with  a  dome  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  ana  a  high  square 
mediaeval  tower,  whic^  command  a 
£ne  view  over  the  lake  of  Gfarda ;  and 
tQwarda  Verona  are  considerable  re- 


mains of  mediaeval  walls,  which,  seen 
trom.  the  road  to  Desenzano,  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape. 
Lonato  is  celebrated  in  the  early  mili- 
tary career  of  Napoleon  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  most  brilliant  actions.  Here, 
on  the  3rd  Aug.  1796,  he  defeated  the 
rt.  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Wurmser,  follow- 
ing it  up  two  days  after  by  the  still 
more  decisive  battle  of  CastigUone, 
which  at  the  time  sealed  the  fete  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Lonato,  the  rly.at  first  passes 
through  very  deep  cuttings  in  the  gravel- 
beds,  and  through  a  short  tunnel, 
about  1^  m.  beyond  which  we  reach  the 
viaduct  of  Desenzano^  a  bridge  consist- 
ing of  15  pointed  arches,  a  strange  fancy 
of  the  Austrian  engineers — the  cause, 
probably,  of  the  insecurity  of  this  great 
work:  it  is  built  of  red  Verona  marble. 
Before  arriving  at  the  viaduct  the 
lake  first  bursts  on  the  traveller ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  panorama  on  the  1.  from  this 
spot ;  below  us,  Desenzano  with  its 
mediaeval  castle ;  further  on,  the  long 
sandy  spit  of  Serinione  terminated  by 
its  Scaiigerian  fortress;  and  beyond, 
the  Monte  Baldo  towering  over  the 
N.E.  shores  of  the  lake  of  &arda,  with 
the  hiQy  region  between  the  latter  and 
the  Adige,  covered  with  towns  and 
villas.  Loamediately  after  crossing  the 
viaduct  we  arrive  at 

4  kiL  Desenzano  Stat.,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  town  and  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  and  at  some  elevation  above  the 
latter.  Omnibuses  are  in  waiting  on  the 
arrival  of  each  train.  The  North  Italian 
custom-house  station  is  here,  where 
luggage  is  examined  on  arriving  from 
the  Austrian  provinces  beyond  the 
Mincio. 

Desenzano, (Inns:  Albergolmperiale, 
ijot  over  clean ;  and  PostaVecchia:  both 
overlooking  the  lake,  and  indifierent.) 
The  town  of  Desenzano,  which  con- 
tains a  Pop.  of  5000  souls,  is  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  ;  immediately 
above  rises  a  fine  old  castle,  which  in 
mediaeval  times  commanded  the  road 


ififef*  27. — Penmsula  ofSemim 


liOjTBJtfiBT. 

ZBDO  wiil  be  the  point  from  which  the 
island  or  promontory  of  Semiione  can 
ba  most  easily  ™itHd.  The  diatanue 
by  water  ia  S,  and  by  !and  between  G 
and  7  m.  In  fine  weother  the  row 
M  will  occupy  IJ  hr. 

ID  Sirmin  InaulBTDmque 
U)«lli,  qujuciuique  In  liqoentibiia  ulisnii, 
r»ari  ™io  fert,  uierqne  bJopiunui" 

H>S.dvftoV«,«,USirmiu .'■    lb. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sermione,  which  ia 
now  Tirtnally  an  island  since  tbe  cutting 
of  tbe  ditch  which  separatea  it  from  the 
long  SBudy  spit  at  the  eitremitj  of 
whiob  it  is  situated,  is  well  worlh  a 
visit  1  it  consiats  of  a  ridge  of  lime- 
stone, having  at  its  S.  extremity  the 
Tillage  luid  the  picturesque  castle,  which 
forma  ao  fine  an  objeat  of  the  landscape 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Gardo,  luid  at  the  N. 
point  some  very  dtensivB  Itoman  ruins, 
which  tradition  has  attributed  to  the 
Yilln  of  Catullus.  There  ia  an  Oeteria, 
Z.a  Scaligera^  in  tbe  village,  where  the 
tourist,  if  iuclined  to  prolong  his  stay, 
will  find  B,  decent  bed  and  tolerable 
ian?.  The  village  ia  enttFredby  a  draw- 
bridge and  a  medifeval  gate  on  tbe 
8.  On  the  oppoeite  side  is  a  fortified 
wall  that  B^iBTBleB  it  from  the  If. 
portion  of  the  island,  and  thruueh 
which  opens  tbe  only  gate  in  that  di- 
redion.  The  old  cnatle,  in  the  form 
of  a  (quadrangle,  with  a  high  aqiiare 
tower,  waa  entered  on  the  side  of  the 
N.  by  a  drawbridge.  This  entrance  is 
still  well  proaerved,  as  well  as  its  small 
port  or  daraeaa,  surrounded  hj  crena- 
lated  battlementa ;  but  the  principal 
entrunce  ia  now  on  the  side  of  the 
village  by  a  gate  over  which  are 
shields  bearing  the  arma  of  the  ScaU- 
gers,  and  which,  having  on  each  side 
the  letters  A.  A.,  shows  that  the  edifice 
dates  &om  Alboino  or  Alberioo  della 
Suala,  and  was  erected  in  the  I4tli 
cent.  Tbe  castle,  which  belongs  to 
the  goveromcnt,  is  tenanted  by  half  a 
dosen  soldiers,  wbilet  the  war-steuiiiers 
of  the  N.  Italian  kingdom  lie  moored 
off  it       ^-   -'--   -■••--    -'-— ■    -■-  — 
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Chrislian    bas-relief  in    tbe    wall   of 
a    house    adjoining.        The    town    of 
Semiione  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men.    As  tbe  tourist  proceeds  mto  tbo 
interior  of  the  island  he  will  t^re  under 
the  gate  a  mutilated  Buman  altar  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter,    and  a  fragment    of 
another  inscription.     Tlie  whole  of  the 
island    ia   one  extensive  olive-garden,     ' 
the    olive-tree   here   llouriahing   luiu-      I 
riantly,  some  of  the  trees  attaining  a 
size  equal  to  those  of  the  Luccheae  or     ' 
Boman  territories.    About  the  centre 
of  the  ieland  is  an  old  cb.  dedicated  to     ! 
St.  Peter,  which  contains  some  carious 
trescocB  of  the  I4th  or  15th  cen^.,  re-      | 
presenting  the  Crucillition,  the  Virgin- 
andCbiW,  8t.  George,  4c.    ProcoedSig     I 
from  thence  towards  the  N.  eitramity, 
we  come  upon  an  ohlong  square  build- 
ing, the  walls  of  which  are  of  Koman     ' 
Lstruction,  called  by  the  local  oice- 
LB  the  Baths  of  CatuUud.     A  short      j 
f  beyond   this    is   a   subtorranesn 
bed  passage,  and  iarther  on  a  second 
»i  but  more  extensive,  which  formed 
evidently  the  substructions  of  an  ei- 
I  edifice,   no  trace  of  which  re- 
above  ground  except  a  portion 
of  tlie  pavement  of  a  court  formed  of 
brioiiB  Ud   edgeways   and  diagonally. 
It  ia  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the   island 
that  the  most    eitenaive   ruins    exist, 
and  which  are  rcnllj  of  Roman  gran-     , 
deur.     They  oonsiat   of  massive  pilas-     1 
ters  and  arches  in  a   grand  s^rle  of    i 
Boman  masonry,  formed  of  altemata      1 
layers  of  brick  and  of  the  slaty  lime-     ' 
atone  of  the  locality.     They  evidently 
supported  a  very  eitensive  edifioe,  the 
position  of  which  is  one  of  the  Snoat 
on  the  whole  Lake  of  Qarda,  command-      j 
ing  a  view  of  a  great  portion  of  its  N.     ] 
prolongation  into  tbe  mountains  of  the     j 
Tyrol,  here  wild  and  savage ;  the  shores      . 
of  the  moat  fertila  portion  from  Gar-    I 
gnano  to  Deeenzano  On  one  side,  and     ] 
from  Torri  and   Pont  St.  VigiHo  to 
Peschieru  on  the  other;  with  the  Mont« 
Baldo,   ttia  gorge   of  the  Adige,  and 
the  peoka  above  Secoara  in  the  back- 
ground ;   whilst  in   the   fore   are  the 
hillj  re^D.  \»twwrQ.  ■Ciu:   Wi^B  «sA. 
the  Bet«uiua,   onA.  \\ie  'SrnA'^  -iSia^* 
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of  Oarda,  Bardolino,  Lazzise,  Pacengo, 
&c.,  bordering  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  high  pomted  peak  on  the  1.  of  the 
Upper  Lake  is  the  Monte  Fraine,  over- 
haiigiiig  the  valley  of  Toscalano :  the 
abrupt  point  beyond  Manerba  on 
our  1.  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Bay  of 
Salo  :  near  the  extremity  of  this  point 
is  the  island  of  S.  Francesco,  covered 
with  orange-groves,  surrounding  the 
Yilla  Lecchi,  one  of  the  finest  situations 
on  the  lake.  S.  of  Manerba  are  the 
villages  of  Moniga  and  Padenghe,  re- 
markable for  their  fine  medieeval  castles, 
square  structures,  with  towers  at  their 
angles,  and  stiU  well  preserved. 

The  Lago  di  Qarda,  the  Benacus  of 
classical  writers,  is  formed  chiefly  by 
the  river  Mincio  descending  from  the 
Italian  Tyrol.  Although  receiving  less 
water  than  the  Lago  Maggiore  or  Lake 
of  Como,  it  is  much  more  extensive ; 
indeed  more  so  than  any  of  the  Italian 
lakes.  Its  surface  is  227  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest 
hitherto  ascertained  depth  1900  £ng.  ft. 
Its  upper  portion  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  and  except  at  the  delta 
of  the  Mincio  near  Riva  its  sides  are 
bold  and  precipitous.  The  lower  por- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  less  elevated 
subalpine  region,  widens  out,  and  its 
shores  are  fertile  and  covered  with 
villages.  Here  the  chmate  is  milder 
than  upon  the  other  Lombard  lakes, 
owing  to  its  less  elevated  position  above 
the  sea.  The  olive  is  much  cultivated, 
and  extensive  plantations  of  lemon- 
trees,  which  however  it  is  necessary  to 
cover  during  the  winter-season.  From 
its  greater  extent  and  the  prevailing 
winds  the  Lake  of  Ghurda  is  more  sub- 
ject to  violent  storms  than  either  those 
of  Como  or  Maggiore,  and,  from  the 
larger  expanse  of  water,  the  waves  rise 
to  a  greater  height,  which  have  ren- 
dered it  celebrated  for  its  storms, 
giving  to  its  waters  the  appearance  of 
an  agitated  sea — • 

"  teque 
Fluctibns  et  fremita  assurgens  Benace  Marino." 

The  Lake  of  Gurda  abounds  in  fish, 

the  principal  of  which  are  the  trout, 

pike,  tench,  eel,  two  or  three  species 


of  the  carp  genus,  with  the  Sardella  and 
the  Agone,  which  are  difierent  ages  of 
the  delicious  fresh-water  herring  that 
exists  in  the  other  Lombard  lakes.  By 
a  strange  anomaly  the  perch  is  entirely 
wanting  here,  although  so  abundant 
in  the  more  western  lakes,  where  it 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  finest 
species  for  the  table. 

The  only  outlet  is  the  Mincio  at 
Peschiera,  which  is  not  navigable,  being 
intercepted  by  weirs,  where  great  num- 
bers of  trout  are  caught.  The  recent 
introduction  of  trawling  on  the  Lake  of 
Q-arda,  as  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is 
soon  likely  to  exterminate  this  fish 
now  rapidly  decreasing  in  consequence. 


EXCUESION  TO   SOLFEBINO. 

Ponte  S.  Marco,  or  Desenzano,  will 
be  the  most  convenient  points  from 
which  Solferino  battle-field  can  be 
visited  by  travellers  arriving  from 
Brescia  and  Milan ;  the  former  is  the 
nearest  of  the  two,  but  vehicles  are  more 
easily  procured  at  the  latter  station. 
In  every  case,  should  the  traveller  pro- 
ceed from  S.  Marco,  he  will  do  well  to 
stipulate  that  after  visiting  Solferino  he 
shall  be  carried  to  the  Desenzano  or  Pes- 
chiera station  if  he  be  proceeding  to 
Yenice,  or  back  to  S.  Marco  or  Lonato 
if  he  be  going  towards  Milan.  A  car- 
riage with  2  horses  will  cost  from  12 
to  15  fr.  Leaving  Ponte  S.  Marco,  a 
good  road  leads  to  Monte  Chiaro,  Caa- 
tiglione,  Solferino,  S.  CassianOjLaYolta, 
and  Borghetto  on  the  Mincio,  at  which 
the  river  may  be  crossed  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Austrian  authorities ; 
but  as  this  has  been  lately  attended 
with  diflSculty,  it  wiU  be  better  to 
ascend  along  the  1.  bank  as  far  as 
Monzambano,  where  there  is  a  very 
curious  ScaUgerian  Castle,  and  to 
cross  from  there  by  a  hilly  road  to 
Pozzolengo  and  S.  Martino,  the  scene 
of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Pied- 
montese,  and  from  thence  to  Desenzano. 
The  route  from  Desenzano  will  be 
somewhat  different,  avoiding  Monte 
Gbiaro  and  Caatiglione.  In  either  case, 
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the  exoimion  niU  oocupy  trout  6  to 
8  lira. 

Tha  liillf  region  which  extends  from 
tlie  Bouthem  eitremitj'  af  the  lake  of 
Qarda  for  aboat  10  m.,  and  between 
the  Ohiese  and  Mincio,  consiBta  of  a 
gravel  deposit,  forming  8  kind  of  great 
torminnl  Moraine  of  an  cnonnous 
glacier,  which,  according  to  soino  geo- 
logiats,  may  at  a  r.Tnotn  period  have 
filled  up  this  heautiful  baain.  These 
hills  are  covered  with  towns  and 
villagBB,  with  vineyards  and  plantations 
of  mulberry-treoB,  the  principal  centres 
of  popnlation  being  Lonato,  Caati- 
glione  delle  Steriere,  San  Casaiano, 
Cayriano,  and  Tolta ;  placea  which 
have  aeqniTDdacHrtain  celebrity  during 
the  late  war,  aa  having  vritnesaed  the 
last  scenes  in  the  great  struggle  which 
cloaed  with  the  Peace  of  Yillafranca. 
A  few  words  may  bo  aaid  thensfoTB  on 
the  events  that  preceded  the  great  bat- 
tle to  which  the  name  of  Solierino  has 
been  given  by  the  Emp.  of  the  French. 

In  other  parte  uf  tbis  Toiume  (pp. 
33,  43)  we  have  noticed  the  earlier 
□perutiona  dining  the  campaign  of  lS(i9- 
After  tha  victory  at  Magenta,  which 
opened  I-onibar^  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  Austrian  army  found 
itai^  constrained  to  retn!at,  abandon- 
ing Uilsn,  Povia,  Piiu!enza,  &c.,  and  to 
place  itself  in  a  strong  defensive 
position  behind  tha  MinciO-  The 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not 
slow  in  following  up  their  auocsasee  on 
the  Tioino.  A  second  victory  over  the 
retreating  army  at  Melegnano,  on  the 
7th  June,  was  the  first  result  of  this 
onward  movement  (p.  221).  The  Aus- 
triana,  however,  eaeeeeded  in  making 
good  their  retrograde  movement,  in 
crossing  the  river,  and  in  placing  them- 
Belvea  uuder  the  protection  of  Verona, 
Peschicnt,  and  Mantua — the  strong- 
holds of  tha  celebrated  Quadrilateral  of 
theirmflitary  writeni,  between  the  Adige 
and  the  Miueio.  The  Emp.  Francis 
JoBaph,having  nssirnied  the  command  of 
his  array,  and  Imving  received  large  i 
forccmenta,  inatead  of  shutting  liimself 
up  in  Verona,  determined,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  to  reaaaume  the  offensiTe, 


and  thereby  to  repair  the  successive 
disasters  of  his  generals  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  campaign.  On  the  evening 
of  June  33 rd  tbe  whole  Austrian 
army  sallied  out  from  Verona  and 
Mantua,  recrossed  the  Miueio,  and 
occupied  the  principal  points  of  the 
hilly  region,  from  Pozioleogo  on  the 
H.E.,  by  Solferino  and  Cavriana,  to 
Giudizzolo  in  the  plani  of  the  Chieso; 
their  line  of  battle  being  nearly  12  m.  in 
length  1  the  village  of  Solferino,  parched 
on  a  high  lull  overlooking  the  phuii, 
being  its  centre ;  the  Frenoh  behig  . 
posted  finm  Lonato  to  Carpendolo  bj 
Csatiglione;  aadthe  Piedmonteee.who 
formed  the  left  wing  of  tbe  Allied 
Army,  from  Deseuiono  to  Kivoltella, 
on  the  9.  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
number  of  Austrimia  engaged  has  been 
estimated  at  160,000 ;  of  the  Allied 
Franoo-SardiniBna,  146,000. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  at  5  A.11.,  the 
French  eommDnced  the  battle  by  at- 
tacking the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians 
in  the  plain  of  Medole,  and  aoon  after 
the  centre  of  the  Imperialists  at  Solfe- 
rino j    whilat   tbe   Fiedmontese,   com- 
manded by  their  gallant  King,  engaged 
the    enemy's    right,    under    Marshal 
Benedek,  the  most  experienced  of  the 
Austrian  oommandfos,  between  Fozio- 
leneo  and  8.  Martino.      The  battlo,  or      < 
rather  the  several  almost  indopendant     . 
actions,  huted  with  vnrying  successes     ] 
until  4  F.U.,  although  for  the  Allies     j 
with  hourly  innrtaaing  advantage,  when      ' 
by  a  supreme  effort  the  French  sue-     ' 
eeeded  in  carrying  Solferino,  the  key      ' 
of  the  position,  and  establishing  them- 
selves soUdly  ou  its  heights,  thus  cnt- 
ting  the  Austrian  Una  into  two ;    the      ■ 
result  was  a  general  retreat,  which  was     1 
effected  with  eonaidomble  order  on  the      : 
same  evening,  by  recroasing  the  Minoio 
at  Monzambano,  Sorghetto,  and  Ooito;      1 
the   Ficdmontese   at    tbe    same    time 
repulaiug  Benedek,   and  obliging  him 
to  retire  under  the  guiis  of  Pcaohiera. 
The  Austrian  army  is  said  to  haye     - 
amounted  to  150,000  men,  the  French 
toanearly  equalnumher.    The  losses  of 
thetQtmaT^iavetaesft  ^aoB^jai.'i-'lKiStS* 
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BOndrs,  with  30  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  victory 
was  the  investment  of  Peschiera  by  the 
Piedmontese,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  French  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  preparatory  to  their  laying 
siege  to  Yerona  and  Mantua,  each 
party  preparing  for  firesh  onslaughts, 
when  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  (Jime 
11th),  so  hastily  and  unexpectedly 
concluded  between  the  two  Emperors, 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  leaving  un- 
attained  the  object  for  which  it  was 
undertaken  as  declared  by  Napoleon  III. 
— the  liberation  of  Italy  from,  the  yoke 
of  Austria  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adnatic 
— the  Venetian  provinces,  with  their 
great  miHtary  strongholds,  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  defeated  Emperor. 

The  village  of  Solferino  is  remarkable 
for  a  high  mediseval  tower,  probably  of 
the  age  of  the  ScaUgers,  which  is  kn6wn 
by  the  name  of  La  Sjpia  cT Italia  — 
the  look-out  or  watch-tower  of  Italy — 
from  the  extensive  view  it  commands, 
extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Apen- 
nines, and  along  the  Lake  of  G-arda 
nearly  to  its  termination  in  the  heart 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Of  Lonato 
and  Castiglione  we  have  already 
spoken.  S.  Cassiano  and  Cavriana  are 
villages  of  Httle  importance :  it  was  in 
the  latter  that  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  passed  the  night  preceding  the 
batttle,  and  Napoleon  the  night  after. 
Yolta,  which  derives  it  name  from  the 
turn  in  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  at 
Borghetto,  is  upon  the  edge  of  the 
plain.  The  three  passages  of  the  river 
between  Peschiera  and  Mantua  by 
bridges  are  at  Monzambano,  Borghetto, 
and  Q-oito ;  the  latter  celebrated  for  a 
brilliant  success  of  the  Piedmontese 
army,  commanded  by  their  King 
Charles  Albert,  during  the  campaign 
of  1849. 

As  before  stated,  the  battle-fields  of 
the  24th  of  June  1859  can  be  most 
conveniently  visited,  by  persons  arriv- 
ing from  Milan  and  proceeding  to 
Venice,  from  Ponte  di  S.  Marco  and 
Desenzano;  from  Peschiera  by  tourists 
proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction; 


and  from  Villafranca  and  Borghetto  by 
travellers  from  Verona  who  wish  after- 
wards to  proceed  to  Mantua,  Parma, 
and  Bologna.  ' 


From  the  Desenzano  Stat,  the  Rly. 
follows  the  plain  which  is  bordered  by 
the  amphitheatre  of  low  hiUs  which 
bound  the  lake  on  the  S.  The  views 
over  it  in  this  part  of  the  journey  are 
extremely  fine :  none  more  beautiful 
than  its  first  burst  on  the  traveller  be- 
fore reaching  the  Desenzano  viaduct. 
A  very  gradual  incline  of  about  120  ft. 
in  5  m.  brings  us  to — 

6  kH.  Pozzolengo  Stdt.^  about  2  m. 
from  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Be- 
fore reaching  this  station  the  village 
of  San  Martino  is  left  on  the  rt.  S. 
Martino  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  brUliant  victories  of  the  Piedmont- 
ese, on  June  24,  who,  attacked  by  the 
whole  rt.  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
under  Marshal  Benedek,  drove  him 
back,  and  ultimately  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire under  the  guns  of  Peschiera.  3  m. 
beyond  this  the  first  detached  forts  of 
Peschiera  are  passed  on  the  rt.  and  1., 
and  soon  after  the  town  and  fortress, 
close  to  which  the  Mincio  is  crossed  on 
a  fine  stone  bridge  of  5  arches,  with  a 
road  for  carriages  beneath,  the  bridge 
being  more  than  50  ft.  above  the  river. 
A  short  distance  beyond  this  is  the 

3i  m.  Peschiera  Stat.  (There  is  a  poor 
Inn  within  the  fortress,  the  Alberto 
delle  Tre  Corone^  where  a  tolerable  bed 
however  may  be  procured.)  At  the  E,ly. 
Stat,  the  traveller  proceeding  to  Riva 
by  the  steamer  will  find  an  omnibus  iu 
attendance  to  carry  him  to  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  carriages  to  any  other 
point  he  may  wish  to  visit.  Peschiera, 
which  is  situated  partly  on  an  island, 
formed  by  the  Mincio  where  it  issues 
from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  has  been  very 
strongly  fortified  of  late  years,  first  by 
Napoleon,  and  since  by  the  Austrians; 
and  has  been  the  scene  of  many  san- 
guinary conflicts  :  it  underwent  a  siege 
of  seven  weeks  in  1848,  when  it  sur- 
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Cu-la  Alberto.  Since  that  time  llie 
-wor^B  liBvu  tuxn  greatly'  strengthened 
by  tlie  erection  of  Beroral  detached 
forfs,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  and 
extenaire  boiTB^kB  forming  3  sides  of  a. 
SQuare  in  the  Islnnd- quarter  of  the 
town.  It  wua  agftia  iuvested  in  June 
1859  by  the  Piedluonti^se;  nftLT  tba 
battle  of  SolfiTino,  but  its  siege  wm 
cut  short  by  tin;  Treaty  of  Viltulrnuen. 
The  town  itadf,  on  the'  rt.  bank  of  the 
Mlnoii),  is  n  miserable  place, 
Peachiora  being  now  the  frontier 
a  oC  the  Auatro-Italian  proi 


passports  and  luggage  ere  examined 
uere,  operationa  that  take  up  about  an 
hour,  during  whioli  the  railway-traiua 
are  detained.  It  is  also  the  atutiou  for 
the  Austrian  Qouentment  steamera, 
whieh  ply  upon  the  Lago  di  Oarda; 
they  start  regnlarly  for  RiFa,  calling  at 
the  diifeTent  towns  on  either  side; 
their  tims  of  arrival  and  departure  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  raJway  trains 
to  VeronD  and  Brescia,  thus  establisliing 
an  eipeditioua  eommuni  cation  between 
the  Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lomhardy  ;  the 
hours  and  days  of  startLug  beings 
for  Biva,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
IPriduya,  at  1  F.M.,  corresponding  with 
the  early  trains  from  Milan,  'Verouii> 
and  Venice.  The  boats  employ  31  to 
4  bra. :  the  fares  4i  and  3  Ure.  The 
Btmo  boats  learo  Itiya  for  Pesoliiera  at 
an  early  hour,  reaching  Peechiera  in 
time  for  the  aiteraoan  trains  to  Milan, 
Verona,  and  Venioe.  Thej  call  at  ii- 
moac,  IVemeriae,  Gargnaao,  Malce- 
tiiu,  Torri,  CaatellfUo,  and  Bardoliao. 
By  these  arrangomcnts  the  traveller 
leaving  Venice  and  Milan  by  the  early 
moming-lrainB,  can  reach  Trent,  the 
capital  of  the  Italian  Tyrol,  on  the  same 
OTBuing;  but  these  arrongementB  vary 
with  the  Bi;ason  as  to  days  and  hours. 
A  boat  runs  from  Riva  to  Descnzauo  on 
Uondays,  Rolling  at  Limone,  Tremosiue, 
Qargnano,  and  Madcmoi  returning 
from  Descniano  ou  the  following  dny, 
caUiug  at  Muileriio,  Garguauo,  Limone, 
and  'rromosme.  There  is  a  fair  re:<l.m,r- 
aii(  on  board  those  steamers.  Omnibuses 
start  &am  Riva  for  Soveredo  and  l*;  en^o 
ou  the  airiral  of  the  aleomitrSj  plaees 
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in   which    ought    to    bo    s<7cured    on 

TliB  hflttle- fields  of  San  Martino  and 
Solfcrino  may  be  also  convenieatlj 
visited  from  Fesehkra ;  in  which  case 
the  itinerary  will  be  to  S.  Martino, 
I'oiiolengo,   Solferino,  and  Caviiana, 


crossing  the  Mineio  at  Borghetto,  and   1 
ValeggTo   to  Villafranca  station  on  ths 
rly.      Carriages  for  the  excursion  can  ] 
be  procured  from  a  person  named  Nuto,  \ 
to  be  heard  of  at  the  inn  of  the  Tro  * 
Coroua.     A  carriage  with  2  horses  will 
cost  from  15  to  20  francs,  according  to 
the  niimher  of  persons,  but,  in  maMng 


the 


I,  it  muBt  be  distinctly  ^ 


back   the  tourists  eitl 
chiera,  Lonato,  or  DcsenHmo  stations,    I 
or  to  Villafranca.  j 

Several  agreeable  excsrsiont  may  he   i 
made  from  Peschiera.     3  m.  from  il  is  I 
the  village  of  Cola,  very  beautifully  aitn-    ' 
ated  on  a  hiU  (Colle)  ;   2  m.  taiihar 
is  Lazise  on  the  £.  shores  of  the  lake, 
surrounded  with  very  picturesque  me- 
diceval  walls,  and  a  Soaligerian  castle; 
3  m.  farther  N.  is  Bardolino,  also  on. 
the  lake.     Hem  ths  traveller  will  do 
well  to  take  boat  to  visit   the  pictu- 
resque promontory  of  9an  Vigiho,  on 
which  is  a  handsome  viUa>   he   may 
then  return  to   the  village  of  Oarda, 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
placpB  on  the  Lake  to  which  it  gives 
Its    name,    and   enjoying    a    climate 
much  milder   than  any  other   on  ita 
Bhores,    At  Qardn  is  the  villa  of  Comtt 
Albertini,  with  handsome  gordena  and 
plantations.     A  ride  of  an  hour  from 
Garda  will   bring  the  tourist  to  the   i 
plateau    of  Kivoh ;    from  which,  do-  J 
="-idine  the  rf.  bonk  of  the  Adigs,  he  * 
■  viait  Paitreni/o,  celebrated  m  all    ' 
the' Italian  wars  a'a  a  military  position. 
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Route  28. — Milan  to  Bergamo. 


Sect.  m. 


ROUTE  28. 

MILAN  TO  BEEGAMO,  BY  THE  POST-EOAD 
THEOUGH  GOEGONZOLA  AND  VAPEIO. 

About  29  m. 

This,  which  was  formerly  the  most 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Ber- 
gamo, is  now  seldom  followed  by 
travellers  since  the  opening  of  the 
Railway ;  stiQ  it  offers  interest,  as  it 
passes  through  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  Lombardy. 
It  can  only  be  performed  by  means  of 
vetturini  or  hired  horses,  as  the  post 
stations  have  been  removed.  It  follows 
the  line  of  the  Martesana  canal  nearly 
all  the  way  to  the  Adda. 

Quit  Milan  by  Porta  Orientale. 

Crescenzago^  a  pleasant  village,  with 
many  villas  and  gardens  around. 

IJ  Cascina  de  Pecchi.  This  is  a 
famous  cheese  district,  of  less  extent 
than  that  about  Lodi,  but  nevertheless 
of  considerable  importance.  The  cheese 
is  called  StraccMno.  The  road  con- 
tinues as  far  as  Le  JFomacif  along 
the  Martesana  canal.  This  canal 
was  first  excavated  in  1457,  by  Fran- 
cesco Sforza ;  but  the  levels  being  ill 
calculated,  it  was  nearly  useless.  Leon- 
ardo da  Yinci  was  afterwards  called  in, 
and  he  gave  plans  for  improving  the 
cut :  and  when  the  duchy  was  occcu- 
pied  by  the  French,  Francis  I.  assigned 
5000  zecchins  annually  for  the  works. 
In  the  16th  centy.,  under  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  other  surveys  were  made ;  but 
the  naviffUo  was  almost  entirely  re- 
excavated  in  1776. 


Gorgonzola,  a  flourishing  town,  with 
a  new  church  and  cemetery.  Here  the 
Milanese  suffered  a  signal  defeat  from 
Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1158,  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  Milan;  and 
here  King  H^einz,  whom  the  Italians 
call  JEnziOy  the  illegitimate  son  of  Frede- 
rick II.,  was  taken  prisoner  (1245)  by 
the  Milanese,  but  released  upon  his 
swearing  that  he  never  again  would  en- 
ter their  territory,  an  escape  which  only 
renewed  for  him  the  captivity  which 
ended  with  his  life.  About  Gk)rgonzola 
the  best  stracchino  is  made  from  cream 
and  unskinuned  cows*  milk.  It  derives 
its  name  from  having  been  originally 
,  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cows  of  the 
migrating  herds,  called  hergamini  (per- 
haps from  the  German  word  herg^  a 
mountain),  which  came  down  from  the 
mountain  pastures  {alpi)  in  the  au- 
tumn, to  feed  during  the  winter  in  the 
plains,  and  who  arrived  stracche,  tired. 
Since  the  consumption  has  become  very 
great,  it  has  been  made  also  fr^m  the 
milk  of  cows  which  pasture  always  in 
the  plain  country.  Two  sorts  are  pro- 
duced, one  in  a  square  form,  which  is 
eaten  fresh,  or  when  not  more  than  6 
months'  old;  the  other  rotmd,  and  of  a 
considerable  size,  which  is  kept  from 
3  to  12  months.  It  is  valued  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  duly  streaked  and 
spotted  with  green  marks,  called  erho- 
rine,  and  which  are  produced  by  mixing 
the  curd  of  one  day  with  that  of  the 
previous  one.  Although  a  mild  rich 
cheese  at  first,  it  becomes  very  strong 
by  keeping.  Old  stracchino  is  greatly 
esteemed.  The  stracchino  is  sold  fresh 
at  about  1  fr .  the  large  pound,  i.  e.  about 
hd.  a  lb.  avoirdupois.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cow  which  yields  the  milk  for 
stracchino  affords  a  double  gain  over 
that  yielding  the  Parmesan  cheese. 

Le  Fomaci :  here  a  road  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  to  Cassano  WAdda  and 
Treviglio;  the  road  to  Bergamo  runs 
on  to  Vaprio,  in  a  beautiful  situa- 
tion on  the  Adda :  the  country  around 
is  studded  with  villas.  One  of  these, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Melzi,  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  containing 


LOMBJHDY. 

gin,  now  eiteniUng  ttrongli  two  stories 
of  the  dwelling.  There  is  maeh  beauty 
in  the  figure,  and  it  haa  been  attributed, 
opDii  oQ  uuthari^,  to  Leonardo  da 
"V^ci  ]  yet  many  doubt  the  tradition, 
on  Bccouct  of  the  nnuaual  size. 

TheTilla  CaBl«Ibairco,flt  MooiBterolo, 
near  Vaprio,  is  worth  a  Tiait. 

CroB9  tbo  Martesana  and  then  the 
Adda :  Vaprin  and  Cnsomeo  are  only 
divided  by  the  river. 

1  Cammiea,    (Ina ;  Albergo  do'  Tre 
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E4.)  From  this  point  the  riewE  become 
vary  beantifiil.  Bergamo  ia  seen  on  its 
hill,  efowTied  bj  ita  domea  and  lofty 
towera ;  and  in  the  foreground  the 
Inndacape  is  ot  eieeeding  richneas.  A 
short  way  abore  Cononuja  the  Sretnbo 
torrent  emptiea  itaelf  into  the  Addft. 

Boliiere. 

Olio  di  Sotto. 

ffrome/io  del  Diano. 

1  Bergamo.     (See  Ele.  37.) 
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29.  Peschiera  to  Verona — Rail     -  263 

30.  Yerona  to  Mantua^  by  Villa- 

franca — Rail    -         -         -  287 

31.  Yerona  to  Venice y  by  Caldiero^ 

Vtcenza,  and  Padua — Rail  299 

32.  Mantua    to    Padua,   by   Le- 
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gnanOy  Este,  Momtagnana^ 
MonselicCy  and  Abano        -  385 

33.  Padua  to  Eerrara,  by  JRovigo  -  390 

34.  Yenice  to  Trieste,  by  Treviso, 

PordenonCf    Casarsa,    and 
Udine       -         -         -         -  391 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

§  1.  Teeeitobt — Population. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  Provinces,  now  almost  a  mis- 
nomer since  the  separation  of  Lombardy,  are  included  all  the  possessions 
now  remaining  to  Austria  in  Italy  since  the  Treaties  of  ViUafranca  and  Zurich. 
They  embrace  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Yenice,  ceded  to 
Austria  by  Napoleon  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Eormio,  and  confii-med  by  the 
treaty  of  Yienna ;  the  possessions  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  E.  of  the  Mincio  ; 
the  triangular  space  between  the  Lower  Mincio  and  the  Po,  once  a  part  of 
Lombardy  ;  and  some  small  enclavures  on  the  S.  of  the  Po,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Q-onzaga,  retained  after  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  and  of  the  Legation  of  Eerrara,  to  the  North  Italian  kingdom  in 
1860.  The  population  of  the  Austro-Italian  Provinces  scarcely  reaches 
2,400,000  inhab. 

§  2.  Passpoets. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  no  person  can  cross 
the  frontier  toithout  a  passport  signed  by  an  Austrian  minister.  No  exceptions 
are  made.  It  is  important  to  have  the  number  of  persons  of  which  the  family 
is  composed,  and  the  names  of  servants,  whether  English  or  foreign,  inserted  in 
the  passport.  By  a  recent  regulation  of  the  police,  all  foreigners  remaining 
more  than  3  days  at  Milan,  Yerona,  and  Yenice,  are  obliged  to  take  out  a  Carta 
di  SoggiornOy  which  costs  6  lire,  a  very  onerous  tax  on  travellers ;  and  on 
quitting  Yenice,  the  passport  must  be  vised  by  the  police,  and  the  signature  of 
the  Consul  of  the  North-Italian  Kingdom  obtained  ii  the  territory  of  that  power 
is  to  be  entered.  The  latter  visa  is  not  however  required  to  passports  issued 
by  the  British  Secretary  of  State. 

§  3.  Money. 

Money  calculations  are  rather  perplexing  in  consequence  of  payments  being 
made  in  two  cuirencies — in  Lire  Austriache  and  Lire  ItaUane.  The  Lira 
Austriaca,  or  third  of  an  Austrian  florin,  is  that  now  used  in  all  official  and 
commercial  transactions. 

*  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  traveller,  we  have  latroduced  here  the  Austrian  Provinces 
oflttay,  although  forming  a  break  in  those  of  tiieUxis&oi&.ot'^m\.YksrcL\\a\^. 


rAlf  PitoV.     4.   Weights  and  Measures,     b.  Posliiu 
The  following  are  the  comparative  STerage  values  of  thcee  coin 


■{^■s'sr' 

Llr»Am 

^e^; ' 

..-«.. 

..,„ 

LIT. 

Cent 

Llf. 

Ce«t. 

Lir. 

fenl. 

Llr, 

&Dt. 

1 

19 

1 

84 

2 

3 

— 

^ 

3 

- 

1 
2 

63 
62 

4 

i 

76 

4 

3 

38 

6 

9S 

6 

4 

20 

"• 

- 

11 

90 

10 

— 

8 

40 

JFriffWg.— Altliongh  the  m 
ilie  "Venetian  territory,  at  Te 
pound,  hj  which  all,  oicept 
peso  Bottile  j  it  ia  divided  ii 
4650  English  grains ;  hence  1001b.  peso  sotCile  equal  66'41b.  avoirdupoia. 


The  eitenaion  of  railways  in  the  Auatro-Itahan  provinoea  not  having  baen 
carried  to  the  gra.i  extent,  it  ia  in  Piedmont  and  Lombard;,  there  are  atill 
amne  roads  wbieh  can  onlj  be  travelled  bj  poat-horaes :  we  insert  therefore  the 
regulations  in  force,  and  which  were  formerly  those  of  the  Lombardo-Venotian 


^kingdom,  premiHing  that  the  Auati 


ia  equal  to  6/^  Engllah  miles. 


For  each  bOrse  per  post        -         ...  3 

Postilion     - 1 

Hostler  for  each  pair  of  horaea  per  post         -  0 

Calosee,  if  fumiahed  by  the  maestro  di  posta  0 

The  following  are  the  general  regulationa  : — The  postmaater  is  bound  to 
furaiah  a  ertlesia  from  station  to  station — very  nimhle-tumble  eonoema  they 
arc — at  the  price  stated  above.  The  pdstilionB  are,  of  eonrae,  not  contented 
■with  the  regulation  fee;  uaiioUy,  if  there  are  two  horses,  jou  jiay  the  tariff  of  a 
third  horse  to  the  postilion,  but  they  always  grumble,  even  if  you  offfer  them 
more  than  double ;  and  usually,  the  older  the  postilion  ia,  the  leaa  likely  be 
i»  to  be  aatiefied. 

Carriages  are  divided  into  three  classos,  which,  vrith  their  load,  must  not 
exceed  the  following  weiglita,  bU  caleulated  according  to  the  Tiennn  standard. 
100  pound*  Vienna  weight  =  123^11)8.  avoirdp.  =^513  01  kilogrammei. 

,  ..  _        ...nltne.  Lba.  of  ViBniMUpiBM.  HowM. 

n  of  the  lighteat  build,  aa  open  eal^hea  with  four  scats,  or 

half  open  witli  two        -         .         -         .         not  exceeding  GOO  .  2 

exceeding  tiOO  -  8 

t_rf  B  roedimn  size,  aa  cloae  carriages  vrith  two  seata,  and  half 

t"  dosed  with  four,  or  with  a  aniall  head,  not  exceeding  500  -  2 

'-  [torn  500  to  pm  -  ^ 
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5.  Posting.    6.  EaUways, 


Sect.  I^ 


Species  of  Carriage.  •  Lbs.  of  Vienna  weight. 

0.  of  a  heavy  build,  as  carriages,  whether  with  two  or  four 

seats,  entirely  covered  and  enclosed,  not  exceeding       600 

from  600  and  not  exceeding       800 

exceeding       800 


Horsf 

-  3 

-  4 

-  6 


§  I.  In  calculating  the  weight,  the  passengers  ar^  reckoned  at  the  followii 

rates : — 

Lbs.  ofVienna  weigl 
An  individual  of  twelve  years  and  upwards  -        -        -  100 

A  child  from  five  to  twelve  years  -         -         -         -  50 

Two  children,  under  the  age  of  five  years      -        -        -  40 

A  single  child  of  five  years,  or  under,  is  not  reckoned. 
With  respect  to  the  ages  of  children,  the  declaration  of  the  traveller  suffic 
without  further  proof.    The  postilion  is  not  calculated  in  the  weight  of  the  loa 

§  II.  The  luggage  is  reckoned  thus : — 

Lbs.  of  Vienna  weig 
A  bundle,  a  carpet-bag,  and  an  imperial,  when  this  occupies  all 

the  top  of  a  covered  carriage  with  four  seats,  each  at         -  100 

An  imperial,  occupying  all  the  top  of  a  covered  carriage  with 
two  seats,  or  a  half-closed  carriage,  or  half  an  imperial,  &c., 

fastened  to  the  carriage,  each  at 50 

A  vaUse  or  portmanteau,  when  fastened  outside  the  carriage,  and 
2  ft.  long,  1^  wide,  not  more  (1  Yienna  ft.  =  12*45  inches 
Engl.),  each  at        -        -  -        -  50 

§  III.  Bags  or  boxes  for  caps  and  hats,  if  hung  on  the  outside,  or  any  pj 
eels  or  small  bundles  placed  within  the  carriage,  are  not  reckoned. 

These  regulations  as  to  weight  look  troublesome  upon  paper,  but  they  i 
rarely  insisted  upon. 

The  following  table  may  assist  the  traveller  in  his  calculation  as  to  horses : 


Post. 


2. 


Aust. 
1.    c. 


6  32 

7  90 
9  48 

11  06 

12  64 

14  22 

15  80 

17  38 

18  96 


Ital. 
1.    c. 


5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

13 

15 

16 


50 
88 
25 
63 
00 
38 
75 
13 
50 


3. 


Anst. 
1.  c. 


9 
11 
14 
16 
18 
21 
23 
26 
28 


48 
85 
22 
59 
96 
33 
70 
07 
44 


Ital. 
I.    c. 


8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 


25 
32 
38 
44 

50 
57 
63 
69 
75 


4. 


Aust. 
1.    c. 


12 
15 
18 
22 
25 
28 
31 
34 
37 


64 
80 
96 
12 
28 
44 
60 
76 
92 


Ital. 
1.  c. 


11 
13 
16 
19 
22 
24 
27 
30 
33 


00 
75 
50 
25 
00 
75 
50 
25 
00 


5. 


Aust. 
1.    c. 


15 
19 
22 
27 
31 
35 
39 
43 
47 


80 


Ital. 
1.    c. 


13 


7517 
70|20 
65124 
60127 
55|30 
50,34 
45|37 
40  41 


75 
19 
63 
07 
50 
94 
38 
82 
25 


6. 


Aust. 
I.  c. 


18  96 
23  70 
28  44 
33  18 
37  92 
42  66 
47  40 
52  14 
56  88 


Ital. 
1.  c. 


16  50 
20  63 
24  75 
28  88 
33  00 
37  13 
41  25 
45  38 
49  50 


§  6.  Railways. 

The  Railways  at  present  opened  in  the  Austro-Italian  Provinces  are — t 
continuation  of  the  Q-reat  Lombardo-Yenetian  line  from  Peschiera  to  Venic 
the  lines  from  Yerona  to  Mantua ;  from  Verona  to  Botzen ;  and  from  Venice 
Udine  and  Tiieste,  by  TrevisOjConegliano^ond  Pordenone. 


""^mrkni^ 


¥itbr.      Atttft  2fi— P«Ww»  ftj  Vtrona. 


2  trains  dwly.     £3  fcil.==18  Eng.  m. 

Leaving  llie  PeacMera  3tat.,  (he  road 
proceeds  bj  CavalcaHelle,  throtigh  deep 
outtings  for  i  imlea,  Ut 

i  m.  Caslel-nvovo  Stat,  aituated  i 
m.  S.  of  tlic  village,  above  whicli  are  (ho 
Tuiua  of  a  medinial  fortresa.  Caa(et- 
nuoYO  18  now  only  riaioe  from  its  ruine, 
liaruig  Iweu  sacked  and  burned  by  tlie 
AtL$(rmD8  in  1S48,  under  i^ircuinBtanct-e 
of  gTUat  atroc!i(y,  for  haying  allowed 
itself  to  be  oecupied  by  one  of  thu 
LoiDbnrd  free  corps,  which,  havijig 
landed  at  LaxUe,  aueceedod  in  geding 
between  Verona  and  Pesebiera,  and  in 
deB<ro;itig  the  powder  magazines  of 
the  Utter  Fortreas ;  only  two  houses 
and  the  church  reniained  intact  after 
thia  act  of  roi^tarj  vengeance.  [A  good 
road  leads  from  CMtel-nuovo  (oPonton 
onlhe  Adige  b7pBetrengo,bjwldehthH 
trarcUor  can  join  the  old  post-road  or 
the  rlj".  to  the  Tyrol  without  potCTlng 
Verona,  and  being  subjeoled  to  the  an- 
noyances regarding  passports  insepa- 
rable from  fortified  towns.]  The  village 
of  Somma  Campagna  is  in  a  high  poai- 
tion  on  the  1.  i  after  leaving  it,  that  of 
Cuiiozza  is  seen  about  2  m.  on  th  ' 
celebrated  for  a.  very  sanguinaij  a^ 
in  1819,  between  the  AuBtriana  ani 
Piedmontese,  in  which  the  latter 
worsted. 

6  m.  SammaCampfyaOtSlat.  A  good 
deal  of  deep  cutting  lus  been  neees- 
aary  in  carrying  the  railroad  between 
tlloae  two  Bta(Jon».  From  thia  place 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  over  a  richly 
cultivated  district,  until  we  enter  the 
Plain  of  the  Adige,  across  which  the 
nulway  runs  to  the  Verona  station, 
^Wtuated  outside  I  he  I'orta  Nuovb. 
"       libuSBS  arc  in  attendance  to  cc 


paflsangers  to  llie  different  hotels  on 
the  arrival  of  each  train,  and  good 
broughams,  the  lare  in  whicli  tu  any 
part  of  the  city  is  only  a  IItb. 

8  m,  VebOKA.  lang:  Albergo  delliB 
Due  Torri ;  comfortable,  and  the  bett ; 
a  good  .table-d'bdta  at  3  and  C  o^dock 
3^  franca^(I,uigi  Bellini,  the  liead 
waiter,  is  an  intelligent  fellow  about 
everythingworthseoinBatVerono.  The 

StmniTin-a"  Rrui"     '  '^        .     -         


^nattuat 


Strangers  Book  here,  kept  si 


!el794, 


iteres(od  i 
di  Londra  j  and  Gran  Parigi  j  _  . 
good.  Verona  is  now  the  pomt  fiwni 
which  diverge  all  the  oommunicationB 
between  Austrian  Italy  and  Qermany, 

ind  the  centre  of  all  military  movements 

n  the  Venetian  Provinces. 

llalleposte  daily  for  the  "^jroX  and 
Vienna  by  railway  aa  far  as  BoUano, 
"  am  which  there  are  regular  public 
inveyances  to  Inspmck  m  16  hours. 
Another  similar  conveyance  leaves 
Inspruck  for  Munich  immediatdy  on 
the  arrival  ofthat  from  Bolzano.  There 
ia  a  railroad  communication  with  Vi- 
ceiiza,  Ti'iiice,  Troviao,  and  Udine, 
witli  diligences  from  the  latter  to 
Trieste  j  to  Mantua,  from  which  there 
are  diligences  to  Parma  and  Cremona. 
Verona  now  contains  60,000  Inhab., 


mate  is  somewhat  sharp,  but  healthy. 
Fruit  and  Sowers  are  eicellcnt,  aa  may 
be  seen  in  (ho  Piaiia  delle  Erhe  evfiry 
morning.  The  city  Is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions  by  the  Atligo.  The 
treatv  of  Lunevill^  1801,  gave  Ihs 
smaller  portion  on  the  1.  bant  to 
Auatria,  (he  remainder  to  the  CSaal- 
pino  repubhc.  This  diyiaion  of  one 
city  occaaionod  gr(«t  inoonvonienco  to 
the  inhahitanta,  who,  in  crossiDB  tho 
middle  arch  of  (ho  bridge,  entered  into 
a  foreign  territory ;  but  their  trouble 
soon  ended  by  the  French  getting  the 
n-ho\o.    T\\o  Bi*.e  oINcto-c*.\«i4\r(i-o.^ 
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considered  as  the  finest  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  Such  superlatives  are  always 
matters  of  fancy;  but  the  blue  hills 
and  mountains  beyond,  the  rushing 
stream,  and  the  finely  varied  landscape, 
dotted  with  villas,  surrounded  by 
groves,  in  which  the  tall  dark  cypress 
contrasts  with  the  other  trees,  deserve 
the  vivid  picture  wliich  they  have  re- 
ceived from  Bemi : — 

**  Rapido  flume,  clie  d'alpestra  vena, 
Impetuosamente  a  nui  discendi, 
£  quel  la  terra  sovra  ogn'  altra  amena 
Per  mezzo,  a  guisa  di  Meandro,  fendi ; 
Quella  chedi  valor,  d'  ingegno  e  piena. 
Per  cui  tu  con  pifi  lume,  Italia,  splendi, 
Di  cui  la  fama  in  te  chiara  risuona, 
Eccelsa,  graziosa,  alma  Verona. 
Terra  antica,  gentil,  madre,  e  nutrice 
Di  spirti.  di  virtu,  di  discipline ; 
Sito  che  lieto  fanno  anzi  felice 
L'  amenissime  valli,  e  le  colli ne, 
Onde  ben  a  rag  ion  giudica  e  dice 
Per  questo,  e  per  I'antiche  tue  ruine, 
Per  la  tua  onda  altiera  che  la  parte, 
Quel  che  1'  aguaglia  alia  citta  di  Marie." 

The  river  Adige,  called  JEtsch  in  the 
German  Tyrol,  flows  through  the  city. 
It  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  and  turns 
numerous  floating  watermills  moored 
across  the  stream.  The  floods  of  the 
Adige  are  tremendous.  One,  which 
took  place  in  the  13th  centy.,  is  com- 
memorated in  the  ancient  frescoes  of 
the  cathedral.  By  such  a  flood  in  1757 
the  Ponte  delle  Nave  was .  entirely 
carried  away.  On  the  Slst  of  August, 
1845,  after  three  days*  hard  rain,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  could  only  be 
traversed  in  boats. 

The  distant  aspect  of  "  Verona  la 
Degna'y^  with  its  serrated  walls  and 
lofty  towers,  is  very  peculiar ;  it  con- 
tains several  .remarkable  objects. 

Of  these,  the  first  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  is  the  Am- 
phithedire.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  between  the  years  81  and  117  of 
our  era,  consequently  contemporaneous 
with  the  Coliseum.  The  interior  is 
nearly  perfect,  which  it  owes  to  the 
continuous  care  bestowed  upon  it. 
Most  of  the  other  Roman  amphi- 
theatres have  suflered  exceedingly  from 
having  been  converted  into  fortresses, 
as  at  Aries  and  Nismes,  or  considered 
B8  quarries  for  materials,  as  the  Coli- 
Beum,     The  outer  circuit  was  greatly 


damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1184. 
The  ruined  portions   appear  to   have 
been  carried  away  and  employed  on 
other  edifices,  but  the  mass  itself  was 
diligently    preserved. '    By    a   statute 
passed  in   1228  it  was  enacted  that 
every  podest^  upon  taking  office,  should 
spend  500  lire  upon  the  repairs  of  the 
Arena.      In  1475  penalties   were  de- 
creed against  any  one  who  should  re- 
move any   of  the  stone;    in    1545  a 
special  officer  was  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it ;  in  1568  a  yoiuntary  sub- 
scription was  raised  for  its  support; 
and  in  1579  a  tax  was  imposed  for  its 
reparation.    Other  decrees  in  its  favour 
have  been  since  made ;   yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this  care,  4  arches  only  are 
preserved  of  the  outer  circuit,  which 
consisted  originally  of  72,  being  8  less 
than   in  the  Oohseum.      The  internal 
aspect  of  the  arena  is  complete :  and 
though  a  great  number  of  the  seats 
have  been  restored,  some  as  late  as 
1805,  yet,   the  operation  having  been 
performed   gradually,  the  restorations 
are  not  apparent.     The  greater   dia- 
meter of  the  Amphitheatre  is  511  ft.  ; 
of  the  arena  262^  ft.     The  lesser  dia- 
meter of  the  Amphitheatre  is  404^  ft, ; 
and  of  the  arena  146  ft.     The  circum- 
ference is  1429^  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
what  remains  is,  from  the  original  pave- 
ment, 100  fb. ;  it  is  calculated  that  it 
could  have  contained  22,000  spectators. 
It  is  built  of  Yerona  marble,  the  sub- 
structions and  vaultings   beneath  the 
seats  being  of  good  Boman  brickwork. 
"The  seats  continue  nearly  in  one  slope 
from  top  to  bottom,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  they  were  divided  hypracinc- 
tiones  {i.  e.  broader  steps,  leavmg  a  pas- 
sage behind  the  seated  spectators)  into 
maeniana,  or  stories, as  was  usual.  How- 
ever, immediately  above  the  podium  (the 
ten'ace  immediately  above  the  arena,  just 
wide  enough  to  contain  two  or  three 
ranges  of  moveable  seats)   is   a  wide 
space  which,  though  never  called  by  that 
name,  is  precisely  of  the  nature  of  a 
precinctiOj  and  the  sixth  step  from  this 
is  very  narrow;   and  as  it  could  not 
be  used  as  a  seat,  the  back  of  the  step 
\  imme^ateVy   V>^ci>w  N9o\i\ii  Xsecovsve   a 
means  oi  coTtmi\xxaca.\iMQiii\  \\.  Sa  -^aa^t- 
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tiin,  however,  whether  tha  is  anything 
more  than  a  bungling  restoration.*  The 
steps  now  eiisting  lU-B  43,  Bach,  on  on 
average,  as  nearly  aa  1  could  determine 
ib,  16  inches  high  and  28  wide,  and 
sloping  tiro  inchea  Irom  back  to  &ont, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  this 
latter  circuDi stance  anees  tram  any- 
tiling  but  the  aettlement  of  the  work ; 
yet  I  thinl,  from  the  ancient  steps 
wtiich  remain,  that  thcae  were  origin- 
nllj  laid  with  a  sumE  slope,  to  throw 
off  the  rain-water.  The  part  which 
etill  eiiste  of  the  ooter  circuit  of  the 
amphitheatro  is  uncomieoted  with  the 
steps,  and,  at  the  upper  part,  is  en- 
tirely detached  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
fkbriu ;  90  that,  if  we  hare,  therefore, 
no  direct  proof  of  the  eiiatence  of  a 
wooden  gr^lery,  there  is  at  least  no 
evi(len«!  against  it.  The  building  is 
ranch  larger  than  that  at  Niamea." — 
Woods.  So  mneh.  remains  perfect  of 
the  corridors  oud  entrances  by  the 
voniitoriss,  that  a  rery  clear  idea  of 
the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  amphi- 
theatre may  be  obtained.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  nnderground  arrangements 
of  the  arena  haye  been  cleared  out 
within  a  few  years,  but  these  do  not 
afford  any  sumcient  data  for  aolTing 
(he  mnoh-debated  questions  respecting 
the  object  of  these  subBtructiona.  The 
numbCTB  sculptured  on  the  arches  of 
Ihe  outer  circuit  to  guide  the  spcc- 
tatocB  where  to  present  their  tickets 
remain  quite  diatinet— LXUII.  LXV. 
LXVI.  LXni.  Many  of  the  arcades 
are  now  occupied  hj  smiths,  farriers, 
and  small  tradesmen.  The  interior 
is  frequently  nsed  for  eshibitions  of 
horsemanship,  dancing  on  the  tight 
rope,  fireworks,  ko.,  &c.  In  the  13th 
CBntnry  it  waa  used  for  judicial  c 
bats ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  somi 
the  Tiscontj,  that  the;  received  2S  Ve- 
netian lire  for  every  duel  fought  there. 
The  Soman  TAeatrs  ia  on  the  1 
hank  of  the  Adige ;  its  destruction 
began  at  a  very  early  period.    A 


and  permits  all  persons  i 
■■*" "  "  uinous  portions  j  yet  much  of  it 
itanding  as  late  as  the  IGth  cen- 
tury, and  Caroto,  the  pointer,  delighted 
liimself  with  drawing  and  studying  its 
remains,  l^re  is  now  little  above 
grouud,  cxeepting  &Bgmenta  principally 
--loorporatjjd  in  other  buildings  (be- 
veen  the  Liose  of  the  hill  S.  Pietro  and 
lo  Adige)  J  but  numerous  fragments 
of  sculpture  have  been  dug  up  about  it. 
""  sides  the  amphitheatre,  Verona 
contains  some  remarkatje  mona- 


loW,  like  the  Soman  gates  of  Treves, 
of  Antun,  and  that  which  once  stood 
at  Chester,  is  double.  iFrom  the  traces 
of  the  inscriptions  in  the  friezes,  it 
ira  to  have  been  built  under  the 
Emperor  Oallieuus,  together  with  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  in- 
serted, about  the  year  365.  The  slyle 
of  the  arobitocturo  is  yery  remarkable  j 
pillars  with  spiml  flutings,  small  arches 
indows  between  eolumna  and  soi^ 
idcd  by  pediments,  and  numeroiu 
other  anomalies,  rendering  it  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  stylo  of  tie 
Antonmes  and  that  of  the  darkest  por- 
tion of  the  middle  ages.  The  inscrip-  I 
lions  were  composed  of  bronze  lettmi 
in  relief,  fastened  to  the  stones  as  in  the 
frieze  of  the  MatMn  Carrie  at  Niemea, 
and  the  words  have  been  deciphered  Inr 
the  marks  which  Ihey  have  left  behind. 
But  some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
Qallienus  merely  caused  the  gateway  to 
be  fronted  and  ornamented,  and  thotthe 
mass  of  the  building,  the  2  lower  archea 
in  particuJar,  belongs  to  an  earlier  age. 
Bo  tUs  OS  it  may,  the  Porta  del  Borsari, 
a  monument  1600  years  old,  stands  in  ' 
full  solidity  athwart  the  crowded  street  ] 
of  a  living  city.  , 

Another  fine  Roman  gateway  ia  callad 
the  Area  de'  Leoni :  Ibis,  however,  i«    ' 
much  less  perfect  than  the  Porta  ded    J 
Borsari.       It   is   in    bettar  tastfl,   and    ' 
probably  of  about  the  same  ara.  ' 

Verona  BsitAnfca  n  teroo^i^iKi  ""^JS 
of /ortijlcatioivs,  oilBl^'oa"?'^™**-"^ 
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earlieflt  are  those  built  by  the  Emperor 
Gbdlienus,  of  which  the  Porta  dei  Bor- 
t<iri  and  the  Arco  di  Gavi,  pulled  down 
in  1805,  were  2  of  the  gates :  large 
masses  of  this  wall  remain,  but  generally 
incorporated  in  other  buildings.  The 
most  apparent  portion  is  in  a  lane  called 
the  Viottolo  di  San  Matteo.  To  these 
imperial  walls  succeed,  in  point  of 
date,  those  attributed  to  Theodoric, 
and  probably  not  much  later  than  his 
time.  They  are  of  great  extent,  built  of 
alternate  triplets  of  courses  of  stone 
and  brick  ;  that  is  to  say,  three  of  each, 
the  bricks  placed  in  what  is  called 
herring-bone  fashion,  also  employed  in 
the  churches  of  this  city,  and  doubt- 
less imitated  firom  this  structure.  An- 
other line  is  popularly  attributed  to 
Charlemagne:  that  is  beyond  the 
Adige.  The  fourth  was  begun  by  the 
ScaUsers,  who  crowned  them  with 
the  forked  battlements  which  render 
them  so  picturesque,  especially  the 
part  beyond  the  Adige,  and  tlie  towers 
which  rise  upon  the  bold  and  precipi- 
tate hills  add  much  to  the  beauiv  of  the 
town.  These  last  walls  are  built  upon 
those  of  Theodoric.  Lastly  are  the  out- 
works of  tlie  Scaligerian  wajis,  begiui  by 
the  Venetians  about  1530,  according 
to  the  plans  of  several  engineers.  Ulti- 
mately they  were  completed  by,  or  at 
least  after  the  plans  of,  the  celebrated 
Sanraicheli  (bom  at  Verona  1484-),  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  father  of  the 
science  of  modem  fortification.  Square 
and  circular  bastions  had  previously 
been  introduced :  of  the  latter  kind  a 
veiT  remarkable  one  is  yet  subsisting, 
called  the  Bastione  Boccare,  containing 
within  it  a  vast  bomb-proof  casemate, 
of  which  the  vault  is  supported  by  a 
central  pillar.  But  a  circular  bastion 
can  never  be  perfectly  flanked ;  and  San- 
mieheli,  considering  this  defect,  intro- 
duced the  triangular  and  pentangular 
bastion  ;  and  the  Bastione  della  Mad- 
dalena  of  tliis  city  was  the  first  specimen 
of  the  defence  which  has  become  the 
basis  of  the  present  system  of  fortifica- 
tion. Samnicheli  also  not  only  flankinl ! 
the  curtain,  but  all  the  fosse  to  tho  noxt ' 
bOBtioD,  the  covered  way,  and  tho  glftoi*, 


The  mystery  of  this  art  consisted  in 
defending  every  part  of  the  enclosure 
by  the  fl^ik  of  a  bastion. 

The  modem  fortifications  of  Yerona 
are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  works 
of  military  engineering  in  Europe. 
Since  1815,  when  the  city  devolved  to 
Austria,  every  efibrt  has  been  made  to 
render  it  a  stronghold  of  the  first  order, 
but  especially  since  the  outbreaks  in 
1849,  when  it  became  not  only  themiH- 
tary  but  the  civil  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  in  Italy.  Not  only 
have  its  former  walls  been  greatly 
strengthened,  but  a  very  extensive  sys- 
tem of  detached  forts  erected  on  every 
assailable  point  in  its  vicinity,  so  as  to 
render  it  impregnable ;  every  summit 
commanding  the  town  has  been  forti- 
fied, extensive  barracks  erected  within 
the  fortifications,  and  a  new  arsenal  on 
an  immense  scale  formed  in  the  plain 
opposite  that  founded  by  the  Scaligers. 
Verona  has  thus  become  the  k^  to  the 
Austrian  power  in  Italy,  with  its  com- 
munications easily  maintained  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adige  with  Germany. 
It  can  at  present  accommodate  a 
garrison  of  20,000  men,  and  it  is 
beUeved  could  only  fall  after  a  pro- 
longed blockade,  before  an  army  greatly 
exceeding  the  number  of  its  defenders. 

The  fortification  gates  designed  by 
SanmicheU  yet  remun.  Porta  Stuppa, 
or  del  Palio,  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
line  of  the  fortifications  on  the  W. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  city.  "In  this 
gate  the  mode  in  which  Sanmicheli 
combined  pure  and  beautiful  architec- 
ture with  the  requisites  called  for  in 
fortification  may  be  seen  displayed  to 
great  advantage.  It  is  an  instance  of 
his  wonderful  ingenuity  and  taste." — 
Owilt.  This  gate  was  so  called  from 
the  game  of  the  Pallone,  wliich  used  to 
be  played  near  it.  Vasari  terms  this 
gate  a  miracle  of  architecture. 

Porta Nuona. — Through  which  passes 
the  road  to  Mantua.  "  This  gate  has 
grtmt  art'hittTtural  merit.  It  is  a  square 
tnlirttH^  »ui>|>orlod  within  by  a  number 
of  piers  ot  stone,  with  enclosures  or 
a^^artnieuts   for  tlie  guards,   artillery-, 
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pleaaing.  It  is  of  the  Dorio  order,  de- 
TOid  of  all  Bitraneou?  omomeat,  solid, 
fltrong,  and  suitable  to  tlie  purposea  of 
the  building. — Bor  beauty,  however, 
this  pstH  is  not  equal  to  fiiat  of  del 
PaJio."— Sirsii,  The  Porta  Nuo™  haa 
been  much  ixijnnHl  us  regards  its  archi- 
tectural boButj,  by  enlarging  the  side 
entranoes,  rendered  neceseary  for  the 
traffic  to  one  of  the  railway  Btations, 
which  ia  jost  ontHide  it. 

Piatsa  dti  Sigaori.  Han;  are  the 
palaces  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Sca- 
ligeri,  the  lords  of  Verona,  which  upon 
their  eipnlsion  became  tlie  leats  of  the 
municipJ  government. 

The  Paiaicso  del  Coimglio,  in  the 
mixed  style  of  the  ISth  ceuty.,  was 
probably  built  by  Fra  Giocondo.  Hia 
portrait  eiista  in  bas-reUof  on  the  build- 
ing eloee  to  the  Volte  detUJbgffie.  Frl 
Giocondo  (d,  1409)  was  ■□  excellent 
acholftT  OS  well  as  an  architect.  He 
waa  the  Brst  who  gave  a  correct 
edition  of  Vitmyioa,  He  diacoTBred 
at  Paris  tho  lelters  of  Pliny.  He 
was  also  an  exceedingly  able  ongraver. 
Coupled  windows  aud  arelies  sup- 
ported ujioii  columns,  pilaaters  with 
elegant  arabeaquea,  in  a  style  similttr 
to  ttie  CoUeoni  ohapel  of  Bcrgnmo, 
adorn  other  portions,  all  full  of  the 
iDBrit  of  the  cinqiie-cento  stjle.  The 
Annunciation  m  bronze,  in  front  of 
this  puliwe,  is  a  fine  work  of  Gio- 
vanni Cumpagna,  This  building  is 
surmounted  by  atatuea  of  those  whom 
Vcronn  claims  us  her  own ;  and  bU 
celebrated  men  are  claimed  as  Veronese, 
v4io  were  bom  within  the  municinal 
joriadiction.  They  are  aa  follow  t— 
Ptoiy  Ike  yinnger,  though  stoutly 
'eated  by  Como,  and  apparently  upon 


—Piazxa  delie  Erhe. 


probably  refers  only  to  Iiis  rights  of 
citiiensliip  in  the  city.— ConieM«g 
Hfepoi.—Macer,  the  autimr  of  the  poem 
upon  the  quohties  and  poisons  of  horhs 
and  serpents.— i,  Veirnviaa  Cerdo. — 
But,  above  all,  CatuUiu,  who  reflected 
as  much  credit  upon  Verona  aa  Virgil 
did  upon  Mantua,  tbia  value  being  at 
aigned  lo  him  by  Orid  and  Martial :- 


....llQ, 


QiiuitDiii  par™  .an  Minim  Virgilto." 

Of  the  modem  period,  and  on  the 
Volto    dtlle    foffffi^,     is     fVacMioro, 
equally  eminent  as  a  poet  and  a  phyai-      , 
oian,    but  who,  unfortunately,   chose      ' 
disease  as  the  subject  of  hia  didactic 

is  one  of  the  three  great      ' 
niBsters  of  modem  Latin  poetry,  Vida 
and  Sannazaro  being  the  other  two  i 
and  Hallam  thinl-s  that,  though  Vidtt      I 
cicelled  in  the  slruoture  of  hia  verse,  yet  . 
that  Froeastoriua  was  the  greatest  poet      I 
of  the  three.     And,  laatly,  on  the  side       i 
towards  the  Piaiia  delle  Etbe,  stands 
Scipione  Maffhi,  the  historian  of  Ma 

Tbe  two  palaces  on  tho  oppoaite  side 
of  tho  PiaiZB,  now  occupied  by  the  law 
courts  and  public  offloea,  were  built  by 
Maatino  (1272),  and  Alberto  dellnScala 
his  son  i  but  having  been  several  times 
ro-modemiscd,  no  traces  remain  of  thmr 
ancient  splendour,  of  Oiotlo'a  frescoes, 
or  of  wliEi-e  ouce  hved  the  "Altiaaimo 
poeta"  during  hia  sojourn  at  the  court 
of  the  Scaligcrs.  The  Campanile  of 
the  Fiaiza  dei  Signori  ia  a  magnificent, 
lofty,  ftnd  simple  unbroken  piece  of 
brickwork,  nearly  BOO  feet  high. 

Communicating  with  the  Piatza  dei 
Sigaori  on  the  S.W.  side  is  the  Piazea 
delle  Erbe,  or  vegetable-market,  which 
was  the  Jorum  in  the  republican  fcimea 
of  Verona,  and  contains  many  old  and 
pietoresque  buildings  connected  with 
itahistory.  The  small  open  tribune  neaf     I 
the  markot-oross  occupies    tho  place.    ' 
of  an  older    building  to  which    tbe     ' 
newly  elected  Capitano  del  Popolo  of 
tho  Free  City,  after  having  heard  mass 
at  the  cathedral,  was  conducted,  and 
in  ffliich,  after  he  had  addresaed  the 


of  condemned  criminals  were  pro- 
nounced from  thia  tribinio.  Proolama- 
tions  were  made  from  it,  and  debtors 
were  here  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
humiliating  Y"" '  "'     ' 


first  eiectei  Vj  ■S:'m%'a«t™%«™»»^ 
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916,  it  was  restored  and  provided  with 
an  additional  supply  of  water  by  Can- 
signorio,  the  ninth  ruler  of  the  ScaUger 
family,  in  1368.     The  same  Cansignorio 
erected  the  tower  which  is  seen  at  the 
further  end  of  the  square,  and  placed 
in  it  the  first  clock  erected  at  Verona. 
The  building  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
Piazza,  with  arcades  and  pointed  win- 
dows, is  an  Exchange,  called  the  Casa 
dei  Mercanti,  and  was  built  for  that 
purpose,  by  Alberto  della  Scala,  in  1301. 
On  it  is  a  good  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Campa^na.     The  pillar  at  the  end  of 
the  Piazza  was  set  up  in  1524  by  the 
Venetians,     to     whom     Verona     was 
then  subject,  to  support  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark.     The  pillar  consists  of  a  single 
block  of  Veronese  marble.     The  name 
of  the  architect,  as  may  still  be  read 
on  the  base,  was   Michael  Leo.     The 
bronze   lion  was  thrown  down  when 
the     republic    of    Venice    expired  in 
1799.     At  the  end  of  the  Piazza  near 
this  pillar  is  the  Palazzo  Maffei  (now 
Tresa),  once  the  residence  of  the  patri- 
cian family  of  which  the  historian  of 
Verona  was  a  member.     It  is  a  highly 
enriched  specimen  of  the  Italian  style 
of   the  17th   centy.      The    fronts   of 
several     of    the     more     considerable 
houses    in  this   Piazza  are  decorated 
with  frescoes. 

Near  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  are  the 
Tombs  of  the  Scaligers.      These  sin- 
gular monuments  stand  close  to  the 
church    of     Santa    Maria    V  Antica. 
They  are  in  a  small  churchyard  en- 
closed by  a  beautiful  iron  railing  or 
trellis-work,  consisting  of  open  quatre- 
foils,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is 
the  scala,  or  ladder,  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  family.     The  origin  of  the 
family  of  the  Scaligers,  or  more  properly 
of  the  Della  Scalas,  is  not  known.    We 
find  them  at  Verona  m  1035.     In  1257 
two  brothers,  Bonifacio  and  Frederico 
della  Scala,  of  the  patrician  order,  were 
beheaded  by  EcceUno  da  Romano.  Their 
fate  first  gave  the  name  a  place  in  history. 
In  1261,  after  the  death  of  Eccelino, 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Ve- 
ronsy  then  a  free  town,  raised  Mastino 


del  Popolo."  He  had  been  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  army  of  the  tyrant. 
He  governed  Verona  wisely  and  mo- 
derately for  15  years.  After  escaping 
several  state  conspiracies,  he  was  lolled 
by  some  of  the  members  of  a  disaffected 
family,  who  considered  that  he  had 
aggrieved  them  by  delaying  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offender  against  their  nonour 
(1277).  This  assassination  took  place 
under  the  archway  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori;  which  retains  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  "  il  volto  bar- 
haro^^  to  the  present  day. 

The  tomb  of  Jfo^^MO,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  a  plain  sarcophagus,  orna- 
mented only  with  a  cross.  The  Canopy 
which  covered  it  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  stones  employed  for  paving  the 
church,  whilst  the  sarcophagus  itself 
was  afterwards  appropriated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nogarola  femily.  The  ori- 
ginal inscription  is,  however,  preserved. 

Mastino  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Alberto  I.,  who,  during  24  years, 
kept  the  turbulent  factions  in  order, 
and  sowed  the  seeds  of  commercial 
prosperity.  These  two  superior  men 
were  the  founders  of  the  greatness  of 
their  house.  Alberto,  who  had  served 
as  PodestA  of  Mantua,  was  exceedingly 
esteemed  and  loved  for  his  pacific 
virtues;  and  he  was  installed  amidst 
the  shouts  of  **  Viva  Alberto,  assoluto 
oggi  e  per  sempre ;"  and  if  any  portion 
of  the  legal  power  of  the  old  common- 
wealth had  still  existed,  it  now  wholly 
expired.    Alberto  died  in  1301. 

A  sarcophagus  standingon  the  groun  d , 
without  inscription,  is  attributed  to 
Alberto  by  immemorial  tradition.  Upon 
it  is  sculptured  the  Signore,  riding  in 
full  state,  with  sword  in  hand. 

To  Alberto  succeeded,  in  1301,  hia 
second  son,  Bartolommeo,  a  gentle  and 
humane  prince,  who  died  in  1304.  In  his 
time  (in  1302)  lived  Romeo  de'  Mon- 
tecchi,  and  Giulietta  de'  Cappelletti,  or 
de'  Capelli,  immortalized  by  Shakspeare. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bartolommeo, 
Alboino  I.  was  called  by  acclamation 
to  the  supreme  authority.  Henry  of 
Luxemburg  was  then  prosecuting  his 


^//a  Scala  to  the  office  of  "  Capitano\pWva  ^ox  \-Vft  T«-e»V,i2«J^c\^to2cci«v!L\.  ^^  >\\vi 
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imperial  prerogative;  and  Alboiuo  in 
1311,  BurreDderiiig  his  autboritj  sb 
C'apitano  del  Popolo,  received  it  back 
from  the  Kinperor  as  Imperial  Vicar  in 
Terona ;  a  oonneasion  by  whifili  the 
digniC;  irna  confirmed  to  the  familj. 
Alboino,  who  bad  "been  origimUty 
intruded  tor  the  oliurch,  was  uot  well 
able  to  BUBtaiu  the  goTemment,  and  ho 
called  in  the  asaiatanoe  of  his  brother, 
Fraacesoo,  better  known  hy  the  name 
Can  Grande,  who  was  aBsociated  with 
Jiim  by  tlie  Emperor  Henry  Til.  as 
joint  vicar  of  the  empire.  Cun- 
grande  was  b.  Qhibelline  in  heart  and 
Eoiil ;  HDil,  whilst  he  acquired  the  pos- 
BSBBion  of  VieenBtt,  Padua,  Feltre,  Bel- 
liuio,  luid  BasBsno,  by  force  or  policy, 
the  grant  of  the  vicarial  powers  gave  a 
legitimate  charanter  to  the  dominions 
which  ho  had  thus  obtained. 

The  conrt  of  Cangrande  waa  the 
most  magnificent  ofUie  age  in  Italy, 
and  oihibilod  a  combination  of  mihtary 
'  splendoitr  and  profuse  hospitality  and 
liherahty  to  the  Btranger,  and  en- 
couragement to  literature.  His  paliMC 
boaime  the  refuge  for  all  who,  em- 
bracing his  political  opinions,  liad  in 
anywise  subjected  thomselvea  to  per- 
secnliou  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Dante 
found  an  asylum,  having  been  first 
received  by  Alboino.  Cacciaguida  fore- 
tells to  Daute  his  retreat,  and  describes 
the  Court  of  Terona,  and  eliaractec  of 
Cotigrande,  in  these  lines : — 


'  Tliv  llrel  rem.!,— Ilr«  reftiec  fr..iii  dMpatr,- 
Hnsll  li«  tiK  nighty  Lnnihard'n  csurtESy, 


Hie  pruw  Balnddly  iIidI  lilsTerv  Toes 


irt  Jlvnlged. 


.rqphwj. 


Can  Grande,  or  the  Great  Jiog,  died 
in  1329.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
made  to  aciwnnt  for  his  atrango  najne. 

The  tomb  of  Cangrande  I.  forma  a 
species  of  portal  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
M.  Antica.    It  is  composed  of  three 
stories ;  columns  support  it ;  upon  the     i 
aarcophaguB  the  Signore  is  extended  in 
Ilia  peaceful  robea,  girt  with  hia  sword  i     ' 
nbove,  on  a  pyramid,  is  the  equestrian 
^Btue  of  the  warrior,  in  full  armour, 
he  sarcophagus  roeta  upon  figurea  of    | 
lastitr    dogs    supporting   the    shield    I 
charged  with  the  ladder,  the  amtoHal    ' 
bearing  of  the  faroiij  of  La  SceUa ;  and 
the  mastilTs  head  eqoally  appears  as 
the  crest  of  the  helmet. 

Cangrande  was  succeeded  by  Alberto 
II.,  his  nephew,  the  sixth  della  Seals 
who  ruled  Terona.  The  seventh  was 
Mastino  II.,  the  nephew  of  Alberto. 
With  Tiim  comroanced  the  decline  of  his 
house  i  and  from  hia  time  the  history  ' 
of  the  family,  instead  of  exhibiting 
atatesmen  and  heroes,  becomes  n  me- 
lancholy and  revolting  picture  of  mis- 
fortune and  crime.  Maatino  II.  was 
vain,  weak,  and  unprincipled.  He  was 
aurrounded  by  a  brilliant  court:  Tre- 
viso,  Ticonzft,  Baasano,  Brescia,  Pamifl, 
Reggie,  and  Lucca,  Jl  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord;  and  he  won  Padua 
from  rtie  MmetEai^mffi^  ■A'iipfc^^iKtiMWia. 

\bB  T"  '\-""\  ™co,Nss^«^^'«'«^ 
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XII.  as  the  head  of  the  league  or 
alliance  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Viscontis,  the  leaders  of  the  Ghibel- 
Unes.  But  he  lost  several  of  the  most 
important  of  the  possessions  which 
had  been  united  under  his  authority. 
He  died  in  1351. 

The  tomb  of  Mastino  II.,  at  one 
corner  of  the  churchyard,  also  exhi- 
bits the  double  effigy  ;  the  equestrian 
warrior  on  the  pyramid,  and  the  recum- 
bent sovereign  on  the  sarcophagus. 

The  eighth  ruler,  Cangrande  11.^ 
who  built  the  Castel  Vecchio,  and 
the  great  adjoining  bridge  over  the 
Adige,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  eight 
years,  was  murdered  by  iiis  own  bro- 
ther. Can  Signorio,  1359 :  and  it  shows 
in  what  a  demoralised  state  Italy  must 
then  have  been,  when  we  find  that 
such  a  crime  did  not  prevent  the  per- 
pretator  of  it  from  succeeding  to  the 
government.  He  committed  a  second 
fratricide  on  his  deathbed,  the  crime 
being  instigated  by  his  desire  of  pre- 
serving the  succession  in  his  own 
descendants,  which  he  feared  might  be 
endangered  if  Paolo  Alboino,  another 
brother,  had  been  suiBfered  to  survive 
him.  Next  to  ensuring  the  inherit- 
ance of  Verona  to  his  sons,  his  most 
earnest  passion  in  his  latter  days  (he 
died  in  1375)  was  the  erection  of  his 
most  sumptuous  mausoleum. 

The  tomb  of  Can  Signorio,  which 
forms  four  stories,  also  surmounted  by 
an  equestrian  statue,  is  exceedingly 
elaborate.  The  plan  is  hexagonal; 
and  6  Corinthianised  Gothic  columns 
support  the  lower  story.  The  base- 
ment is  surrounded  by  an  iron  trel- 
lis, of  richer  pattern  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  cemetery.  Upon  the  pilas- 
ters which  support  it  are  the  six  war- 
rior-saints, St  Quirinus,  St.  Valentine, 
St.  Martin,  St.  George,  St.  Sigismund, 
and  St.  Louis.  Beneath  the  gable  of 
the  third  story  are  allegorical  figures 
of  virtues  :  Faith,  with  the  star  upon 
her  breast;  Prudence,  Charity,  and 
three  others.  The  figure  is  recumbent 
upon  a  sumptuous  sarcophagus.  An 
inscription,  in  Gothixj  letters,  preserves 
the  name  of  Bomno  di  Ow^pilioue,  \ 


who  was  both  the  sculptor  and  the 
architect  of  this  sumptuous  pile. 

These  tombs  stand  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery of  Sta.  Maria  Antica,  which  had 
been  the  parish  ch.,  the  family  biirial- 
place  of  the  Scaligers  before  they  rose 
to  power.  The  monxunents  are  of  whit3 
marble,  in  a  style  which  is  a  mixture  of 
the  Pointed  and  the  Lombard.  There 
are  four  other  sarcophagi  of  the  Scali- 
gers in  this  cemetery,  of  the  very  early 
part  of  the  14th  centy.,  two  belonging 
probably  to  Alberto  (ob.  1301)  and  to 
his  son  Bartolommeo  (ob.  1304). 

Pinacoteca,  the  Pictwre  Oallety^ 
until  lately  in  the  Palazzo  del  Consiglio, 
lias  been  removed  to  the  Palazzo 
Pompei  alia  Victoria,  in  the  Via  di 
Porta  al  Campo  Marzo,  facing  the 
Adige,  and  immediately  below  the 
Ponte  alle  Navi,  the  lowest  of  the 
bridges  on  the  river.  The  palace, 
a  handsome  edifice,  the  front  con- 
sisting of  a  Tuscan  or  rustic  base- 
ment, surmounted  by  an  elegant  Doric 
portico,  was  bequeathed  by  its  last 
owner  to  his  native  town  a  few  years 
since  for  its  present  purpose.  Strangers 
are  admitted  to  the  gallery  on  applica- 
tion to  the  custode,  who  will  of  course 
expect  a  fee.  As  yet  there  is  no  cata- 
logue, or  even  names  on  the  several 
paintings,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
.handsome  suite  of  apartments  forming 
the  upper  floor ;  in  the  lower  one,  are 
a  series  of  casts  from  Canova's  principal 
works,  bequeathed  by  the  Marquis 
Pindemonte  ;  and  in  the  Vestibule  the 
great  Bell  formerly  on  the  tower  of  the 
Piazza  delle  Erbe,  and  which  was  cast 
in  1370. 

The  paintings,  chiefly  by  artists 
of  the  Veronese  school,  and  rarely  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere,  are  just  such 
as  will  particularly  interest  the  artistic 
traveller.  The  following  are  those  most 
worthy  of  notice : — 

Room  I.  Titian :  the  Transfigura- 
tion.— Monifazio:  a  Doge  of  Venice 
receiving  the  keys  of  Verona ;  a  magni- 
ficent composition,  and  interesting  for 
the  grouping  of  the  figures  and  the 
costumes. — D,  Brusasorsi  :  Christ  in 
tko     Qc^xOieTi* — !Far\uatl\    ^\..    "^^\«^ 
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Martyr. —  OWo*io  Maeco :  the  Virgin  I  of  boffer,  mitb.  S.  Catherine,  and  two 
entlironed,  with  83.  Gatliarine  and  fuli-longth  figures  of  H.  Fenoua  and  8. 
Helena  below. — Orhetlo:  theFlageUa- 1  Ruatii;iiB. —  S.  Bimaglia:  tlie  "Virgin' 
timi, — Orlando  Macco,  an  Bllegorical  I  and  S.  Catherine,  with  a  good  prsdella 
piuntiiw  of  Verona,  witli  its  patron  beneath. — BadiU  :  a  good  aneona  of 
■""■"■  tliB   Madonna   with   three   Sninta    on. 

oithorside.-J^roM  la  curious pnintii^ 
of  1360,  having  tho  Cmciflxion  in  tha 
centre  ;  a  picture  of  35  BubJBcta  of  the 
life  of  Qiriet,  of  a  Tery  early  period, 


its  Zeno  and  Fetor  Martyt 
Boox  II.  Paill  Veronese :  a  fine 
full-length  portndt  of  Count  Guarienti. 
— Girolamo  dai  Zibri :  5  paintings,  of 
the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  S3.  Andrew 
and  Peter  j  the  Baptiam  in  the 
Jordan  ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  wor- 
shipped b;  S.  Joseph,  and  Tobit  with 
tlie  Angel,  a  fine  work  aigiied  and  dated 
1530;  another  Madonna,  with  S3. 
Bach  anil  Sebaatian]  and  a  fourth, 
called  the  Madoaita  ilel  Caniglio,  from 
the  rabbits  in  tlio  foregronnd.—  F. 
CaroUi:  S.  Catherine  of  Aleiaudria. 
with  the  portrait  of  the  Donoi 
the  Waahing  of  the  Feet  of  the 
Pilgrima.— Oirio  Crivelli :  a  amall 
painting  of  the  Virgin,  with  wreoths 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  aeraral  small 
figures. 

Bdou  m.  Oioo.  Sadile :  the  Bais- 
ing  of  LasaruB. — -Biort.  Mantveii : 
the  Madonna,  with  S.  Jerome  and  the 
Baptist.— ffioo.  SeWiHi:  the  Baptism 
in  the  Jordan,  rery  doubtful,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  the  same  subjeut 
in  the  di.  of  Santa  Coronn  at  Vieenza 
(p.  305).— e.  Sadile:  83.  Andrew 
and  Peter.— (Jto/^no :  a  Vir^  en- 
t  hroncd,  withSS. Paul,  Roch,  Sebastian, 
and  Chai'lea  BoTTonieo,  and  the  Donor 
below.— Pa«!  Veronese:  tho  Deposi- 
tion 1  a  small  but  good  painting. — GIr. 
di  Santa  Croce  :  tho  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds. — -O.   Maasiwli  :   the    Epi- 

BooM  IV.  Tlie  paintings  here  are 
nil  by  the  Veronese  master  Morondi, 
called  Cavajola  :  the  best  are  4  heads 
of  Saints,  a  Diiposition,  Christ  in  the 
Garden,  and  an  Kene  Honm^ 

Roou  V.  Girolamo  Banofflia  :  the 
Virgin  and  SS.  Peter  and  Booh,  and 
the  neadu  of  rariouB  Saints,  with  their 
instruments  of  torture,  on  the  predclls 
beneath. — Liberate  di  Verona  :  the 
Yirgia  and  S.  Joseph  adoring  the  infant 
*—-""  — -PiiaaelJo  :   the     Vi 


ualy  attribute' 


W&z 


Faleonelti  t    the     Sibyl   fortelling    to 

Auguatus  the  adrent  of  Our  Saviour,    , 

the  ornaraentid.  drapery  in  gilt  relief,      a 

Boom  VI.  contains  a  coUeetioa  of 
rety  second-rate  engrorings. 

Boou  VII.    Pasqualetto  :  the  Dis- 
covery of  tha  bodies  of  83.   Fennua 
andRusticuB, — An.  Caraesi :  the  Vir- 
gin and  S.  Joseph  before  the  in&nt 
Christ. — Caroito  :  a  good  painting  of 
the  Vii^Q,  with  39.  Zeno   and    Peter     i 
Marl^. — 'Orbeito:  the  same   sul^ect^ 
with  S8.  John  and  Peter  Mar^. —    i 
Bnaatora  :  SS.  Cbcilio^  Oraola,  Boaa, 
Catherine,  Apoilonio,  and  Barbara. —    < 
Beraanfina    ^  India  :  tho  DDSoeat   of 
the  Holy  Spirit   on   the  Apostles. — 
Pasqwdolto ;  the  Majrioge  of  S.  Oft- 
therine. 

BoomVIII.  Little  worthy  of  rotioe. 

Roou  IX.  BriuasOTii :  the  Baptiam 
of  Coustantme.— ?.  FarimiSi .-  the  Vir- 
gin, vrith  8- Jerome,  and  portraits  of  ■ 
the  Donors.— J'ajjFMotoWo  -■  a  good  Do-. 
position. — Brtisasorxi  ■■  a  very  largio 
painting  of  a  tiattle  between  the  Vero- 
nese and  IheBreseiana,  and  opposite  to 
it  an  equally  large  one  by  Farinati  ot 
the  Victory  of  tlie  Lombard  Lwguo 
over  Frederick  Barbarosaa,  and  hia  ex- 
pulsion from  Milan.— JKrfoi^  .■  the 
Circumcision. — Briaasorsi :  ehe  Vir- 
gin, with  SS.  Orsola  and  Monica. 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  to  tho 
palooe  of  the  Pinacoteca  the  ancioii 
marblea  now  in  the  Mmeo  LapiAarU, 
and  other  Gmaller  ocUections,  especially 
that  in  the  Pal.  Canossa  bequeathed 
by  Count  C.  to  hia  native  town. 

The  Mnteo  Lapidorio  contains  a- 
Taluable  oolleotion  of  ancient  marhljM, 


o/'gTOupsof  augelBjinakmdl  Tealro    PiLcTmimco. 
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by  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  in  I 
1617 ;  but  it  acquired  its  present 
importance  from  the  exertions  of 
the  celebrated  Scipione  Maffei,  who 
bestowed  upon  it  his  collections,  add- 
ing to  their  value  by  the  description 
which  he  published  of  them  in  the 
Museum  Veronense.  Many  important 
additions  have  been  subsequently 
made.  This  collection  does  not  contain 
any  objects  of  great  merit  as  works  of 
art ;  but  it  is  full  of  monuments  illus- 
trating points  of  archaeology,  and  of 
local  interest.  The  porticos  under 
which  these  antiquities  stand  were 
built  by  the  Philharmonics,  each  mem- 
ber contributing  an  arcade. 

The  Castel  Vecchio  was  erected  in 
1355  by  Cangrande  IT.  It  is  still  a 
noble  and  picturesque  pile,  battle- 
mented  at  the  top.  Within,  the  qua- 
drangle has  been  much  modernised,  and 
some  fine  towers  have  been  demolished, 
in  adapting  it  to  its  present  use  as  a 
military  arsenal. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  castle, 
which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  is 
the  coeval  bridge,  the  Ponte  del  Cas- 
tello,  also  a  picturesque  object.  It  is  of 
brick,  turreted  and  battlemented.  The 
arches  are  of  unequal  size  j  the  largest 
is  about  161  feet  in  span.  The  views 
of  and  from  this  bridge  are  very  fine. 

Upon  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adige  rose 
the  CasteV  San  Pietro,  where  for- 
merly stood  the  palace  of  Theodoric; 
built  in  part  of  Roman  materials. 
Late  in  the  middle  ages  it  retained 
much  of  its  pristine  splendour;  and, 
as  the  most  prominent  structure  of 
their  city,  the  inhabitants  caused  it  to 
be  engraved  upon  their  seal.  As  far 
as  the  character  of  this  representation 
is  intelligible,  it  agrees  with  the  early 
descriptions,  which  state  the  palace  to 
have  been  sun'ounded  by  porticos. 
Many  parts  of  the  building  were  demo- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
church  of  San  Pietro,  which  contained 
several  capitals,  columns,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  Gothic  structure.  In 
more  recent  periods  (1393)  Theodoric' s 
palace  was  turned  into  a  castle  by 
OJan' Gnleazzo,  who  obtained  the  lord- 


ship of  Verona  in  1387,  when  the  do- 
minion of  the  Scaligers  came  to  an 
end.  But  the  Viscontis  lost  Verona  in 
1405,  and  other  fortifications  were 
added  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  Ve- 
rona then  became  subject.  The  remains 
of  the  building  were  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  March  1801.  What  re- 
mained after  the  explosion  has  been  re- 
moved, and  a  fine  barrack  erected  on 
the  site,  which  forms  a  striking  object 
in  all  the  views  of  Verona.  A  very 
convenient  flight  of  steps  leads  from 
opposite  the  Ponte  di  Pietra,  and  no 
traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  over  the  surround- 
ing country  ought  to  omit  to  ascend 
to  the  terrace,  from  which,  in  fine 
weather,  may  be  descried  the  great 
plain  of  the  Adige  and  Po,  studded 
with  innumerable  towns  and  villages, 
with  the  Tuscan  and  Modenese  Apen- 
nines in  the  background.  Beyond  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  San  Pietro  are  the 
remains  of  the  Castel  San  Felice,  now 
crowned  by  a  very  strong  fortress, 
which  formed  the  summit  of  the  angle 
in  the  old  system  of  defences.  This  also 
was  the  work  of  Sanmicheli.  Tlie 
limestone  of  the  hill  aboimds  in  fossil 
remains ;  and  in  the  history  of  geology 
they  are  remarkable,  as  being  amongst 
the  first  which  excited  curiosity,  when 
a  specimen  of  them  was  presented  to 
the  celebrated  Fracastoro.  He  had 
read  about  them  in  Pliny  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  not  semblances, 
generated  by  the  plastic  force  of  nature, 
as  was  the  opinion  at  the  time,  but 
had  one  day  been  real*  animals  living 
in,  and  deposited  by  the  sea. 

Chwrches. — The  Iktomo  or  Cathedral^ 
also  called  Sta.  Maria  MatHcolare, 
is  attributed  to  Charlemagne,  though 
it  cannot  be  clearly  shown  by  whom,  or 
at  what  time  exactly,  the  existing  fabric 
was  commenced.  A  church  had  been 
erected  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
on  the  spot  where  the  cathedral  now 
stands,  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin,  on 
the  site,  and  with  the  materials,  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  This  church  was 
repaired   t\m:t^    ^e«ct%   «!^t   OcaccW. 
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magne's  death  by  the  Arohdeaoon  Paci- 
flcus,  OS  is  tuentioat^d  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb.  Had  ChnrlemBgne 
built   a  HEW  cburub,  it  wouJd  nc ' 
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to  Bome  accident,  of  which,  howeTer, 
there  is  no  mention.  The  tradition  of 
this  chunih  having  been  built  in  ' 
time  of  ChsrlemagnB  ma;  perhaps 
aooounted  for  by  the  episcopal  ob 
havinf  bran  tranaferred  here  in  8' 
A  new  a«rrialy  was  built  in  1160,  and 
in  11S7  Urban  III.  reeoiiaecrated  the 
eiisting  oatliedraL  We  may  conclude, 
ihorcfore,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the 
exiating  cathedral  was  rebuilt  in  the 
first  h^f  of  the  lath  centy.  The  ajise 
at  the  E.  end,  and  a  portion  of  ita 
sides,  are  in  a  Tery  different  style  from 
Che  reat  of  the  bunding  j  bo  near  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Boman  as  to  induce 
ua  to  beliin'e  that  these  portions  are  a 
remnant  of  the  original  church.  The 
vaulting  of  the  Duo'ho  was  begun  in 
1402,  but  not  finished  tiU  1514.  In 
1534  further  altfirationa  (the  choir, 
screen,  and  the  chapels  plated  along 
the  S.  wall)  were  mado  under  the  di- 
rection of  SantiUaieU, 

The  liandsome  porch  must  have 
formed  part  of  the  new  building,  and  be- 
longs.tliCTefore.tothelSthcentj.  Four 
oolomns,  supporting  two  avcliee,  one 
over  the  other,  and  the  loner  columns 
resting  on  griffons,  support  the  porch. 
This  mode  of  supporting  columns 
BBBms  to  hare  been  common  in  Italy 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The 
oelabrated  Paladins,  Boland  and  OliTer, 
who  guard  the  entrance,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hale  been  introduced  with 
reference  to  the  traditionary  oomiection 
of  GharlemaguB  with  this  'building. 
The  Lombard  imagery  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  an  ornament  of  the  mouldings, 
but  the  underside  of  the  arch  wliioh 
forms  the  vault  of  the  porch  cihibits  a 
variety  of  groloaque  images  and  sym- 

On  the  1.  of  the  door,  Orlando 
in  his  rt.  hand  holda  liis  celebrated 
sword,  upon  the  blade  whereof  ita 
name  is  iuaun'bed,  divided  thus  into 
lis  /bar  ajUnbles,  Ou-riii-dar-da,     Hi 


shield,  straight    at    lop,    is  'pointed 
at  the  bottom,  and  omanitnt^ed  with  % 
speeiea  of  Etroai'An  scroll-work.    Sia  \ 
1.  leg  and  1.  foot  are  armed  in  mail  j    . 
the  rt.  leg  and  rl.  foot  are  bare.    Oppo-  i 
site  to  him  is  his  companion  Oliver  i 
his   shield  is  like  that  of    Orlando;   ' 
and  he  is  armed  not  with  a  sword,  but   ' 
with  a  truncheon  or  naace,  to  which-   - 
is    appended  a  ball  held  by  a   chain. 
Sueli  a  weapon,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  him,  was  imtil  the  last  age 
preserved  in  the  monaatei^  of  Bonoes- 
vftllea,  thus  showing  the  avihoritg  of 
the  traditions  according  to  which  the 
sculptures  were  formed.    But  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  is,   tliat   ths 
combined  peouliaritiea  of  the  arms  and 
armour  of  Roland  and  Ohrer  are  found 
in  Livj's  account  of  the  Samnite  war- 
riors i    and  the  description   which  ha 
gives    is    so    singularly   appUcable    to 
the  costume  of  these  statues,  that  we 
think  it  best  to  give  the  very  words 
of  the  historian,  in  order  that  the  tnu 
veller   may  compare    them  with  tho 
elEgies  which  ho  will  see  before  him,-7> 
"  The  shape  of  their  shield  was  this  i 
broad  above  to  cover  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  embosaedwith  silver  or  with    ' 
gold,  flat  at  top,  and  wodgelike  below, 
—  'sponaift    pectori    teguraentum,'  — 
and  the  I.  leg  covered  by  the  oorea." —    | 
Tlte  "apongia"  has  puzzled  the  com-    , 
mentators,  and  Baker  translates  it  by    . 
"a  loose   coat  of  mail;"    but   Uaffei    | 
supposes  that  the  apoiigia  is  the  ball 
wielded  by  Ohvar,  and  which  rapre- 
senta,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  sponge  in 

In  the  semicircle  over  the  entrance 
is  an  ancient  baa-reiie^  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;    it  has  been 
coloured,  and  the  blue  ground  is  yet 
visible :  beneath  are  three  female  heads, 
well   eiecuted,  inaoribcd  Fidea,    Sfjes,    ' 
Cariias.     Among  the  grotesques  of  tliis 
portal  may  be  noticed  a  hog  standing 
upright  on  his  hind  legs,  dressed  in  a  j 
mo^'s  robe  and  cowl,  and  holding  in   1 
liis  fore  paws   an  open  book,    upon   ' 
which  ia  iuBctibei  k, 'ft.  ■ecivssEV. — ':''[- 
dentlj  aaaiu 
\  ttiemonVa. 
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The  porch  .<m  the  S,  side  of  the  eh. 
consists  of  two  ranges  of  columns,  with 
strange  mystical  or  satirical  sculptures. 
The  more  modern  portions  of  the 
J>ttomo  are  exceedingly  rich.     Amongst 
the  chapels,  .those  of  the  Maffei  family, 
and  of  St.  Agatha,  are  peculiarly  elegant. 
In  and  about'  ,the   Duomo  are  sonxe 
remarkable  i^onuments. — One  inscrip- 
tion commeriiorates  the  death  and  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Pacificus  Arch- 
deacon of  Verona  (778'846) .    His  name 
is  written  in  three  languages, — Paeifi- 
ctiSf  Salomon,  IrencBus.  Seven  churches 
were  founded  by  him  at  Verona.     He 
had  great  skill  as  an  artist  in  wood, 
stone,  and  metal,  and  he  also  invented 
some  machine  for  telling  the  hour  by 
night ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  striking  clock  was  intended. 
His  epitaph  also  claims  for  him  the 
merit  of  hiving  been  tHe  first  glossator 
of  the  Holy  Scripture^.-^-Pope  Lucius 
III.,  like  many  otfer  of   the  medi- 
8Bval  pontiffs,  was  driven  from  his  see 
by  the  disturbances  of  the  unruly  Ro- 
mans, and  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Verona,  where,  after  holding  a  very  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  coun^,  he  d^ed 
(1185),  and  is  buried  here.    A  curious 
epitaph  marks  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment.— An  ancient  sarcophagus,  with 
the  head  of  Medusa,  'was  afterwards 
used  as  the  tomb  of  a  noble  Venetian. 
Such  adaptations  often  take  place:  at 
Pisa  we  shall  find  several.    Amongst 
the  more  modem  monuments, is  that  of 
the   Poet   de   Cesaris,  with  good  sta- 
tues of  Religion  and  Poetry,  and  sur- 
mounted by  his  bust.     The  Duomo 
formerly  boasted  of  many  fii>e  paint- 
ings ;  but  several  have  been  removed. 
The  Assumption,  by  Titian,  in  the  Ist 
chapel  on  1.,  has  resumed  its  pl^e  here 
after  travelling  to  Paris.     This  pic- 
ture needs  no  praise,  for  its  beauties 
would  strike  the  most  careless  observer. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Virgin  is 
represented    as    floating    upwards    is 
admirable.    Others  worthy  of  notice 
Vkve^TT-Moroni,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
— Cfiolfino,  the  Last  Supper; — Fori'' 
nafi,  tke  Virgia  and  Child ; — lAberale^ 
the  Adoration  of  the    Three   Kings. 


The  bronze  statue  of  Otu*  Saviotir  is  by 
Giovanni  Battista  di  Verona  (fl.  1500). 
The  presbytery  in  w^hich  it  stands  is  by 
Sanmicheli,  and  the  walls  and  mould- 
ings are  painted  in  fresco  by  Francesco 
Torhido  il  Moro,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Romano.  The  Baptistery,  also 
called  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in 
Fonte,  is  said  to  have  been  built  be- 
tween the  years  1122  and  1135;  the 
older  baptistery  having  heeaa.  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1116.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  octangular  font,  31 
ft.  in  circumference,  hewn  out  of  a 
single  block  of  Verona  marble.  A 
frieze  of  small  Lombard  arches,  sup- 
ported by  ^otesque  heads,  runs 
round  the  simimit.  On  the  faces  are 
represented  the  following  subjects  : 
the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 
Bisth  of  our  Lord,  the  Angels  appear- 
ing to  the  Shepherds,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  Herod  commanding  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  Exe- 
cution of  his  Decree,  the  FUght  into 
Egypt,  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  The 
sculpture  is  in  a  rude  but  forcible  style. 
The  picture  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord, 
over  the  high  altar^  is  by  ^aul  Farinati. 

The  Cloister  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  modernised  in  the  upper  story, 
for  it  had  originally  a  double  arcade. 
It  has  two  ranges  of  arches  in  the 
height  of  the  gallery ;  each  arch  rests 
on  a  pair  of  columns,  and  each  pair  is 
of  a  single  stone,  the  capitals  and  bases 
being  united.  Adjoining  is  a  fragment 
of  what  is  said  to  have  been  a  church  be- 
fore the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral. 
It  is  merely  a  rectangular  room,  with  a 
groined  vault  supported  on  colupcms. 

The  Biblioteca  Cajpitolare,  which  is 
entered  from  the  cloister,  is  one  of 
the  important  collections  in  Italy  for 
sacred  and  Patristic  literature.  It 
was  first  formed  by  Pacificus,  and  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  very  early 
manuscripts,  some  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries.  Here  Petrarch  first  read  the 
Epistles  of  Cicero  ;  and  the  library  is 
yet  an  unexplored  mine  for  the  histo- 
rical, ecclesiastical,  and  Uturgieal  in< 
qvurex.    'lilasa^  oi  >i)aft  TsvB.T»Mkacv\>^V«»  «xei 
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the  '  InatitutsB  of  Oaius,'  oompiled 
the  reign  of  Csmc^a.  It  wiu  koon 
that  t1u9  treatise  iraa  the  foundstion  of 
the  'InatituteB  of  Jiutiniiln,'  but  not 
a  fr>.gineDC  of  it  oould  be  fonnd.  "  A 
rumour,  devoid  of  evidence,"  say  a 
Gibbon,  "  has  been  propagated,  bj  the 
enemiea  of  Juatinian,  tbat  tlie  jurispru- 

n^hea  by  the  author  of  the  Pojideot^, 
from  the  vain  pGrsuasion  that  it  was 
DOB-  either  false  or  a^iperfluous,  "With- 
out usurping  an  offiiHi  so  initdioua,  the 
Emperor  might  safely  corom 
r»nt.-c  and  time  the  acoojiiphshmsut  of 
this  deatrufltive  wish.  Before  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  paper,  tha 
labour  and  the  iimteriala  of  writing 
could  be  piirchaied  only  by  che  rich  -, 
and  it  m^  rensonflblj  be  computed 
that  the  prioe  of  books  was  on  hundred- 
fold thtiir  present  value.  Copies  were 
slovrly  multiplied  and  cautioualj  re- 
newed ;  the  htqies  of  profit  tempted 
the  sacrilegioua  scribes  to  erase  the 
charaetars  of  antiquilj,  and  Sophoolea 
or  Tacitus  vuere  compelled  to  roeign 
the  parelunont  (o  missals,  homilies,  nnd 
the  golden  legend.  If  euch  vras  the 
fate  of  the  moot  beautjiuT  coraposi- 
tioos  of  genius,  ^hat  stability  could 
be  expected  for  the  dnU  and  barren 
works  of  an  obsolete  science." — GUbbon. 
Years  after  the  death  of  Gtibbon  his 
sagacity  was  Terifled  by  the  lenl  of 
Niebuhr,  who,  when  on  his  way  to 
Home  in  1816,  examined  thiahbrary; 
two  small  fragments  relating  to  juris- 
prudence, not  pulim|)9eets,  had  ham 
published  by  MaSei,  but  he  had  not 
ascertained  their  author.  Niebuhr 
suspected  that  th(^  were  parta  of  the 
'Inatitutea  ot  Coius  ;'  and  upon  fur- 
ther examination  he  disnnored  the 
whole  remainder,  or  nearly  so,  of  this 
ancient  teit-book   of  the  lioman  law 

SalimpSBsted  beueath  the  homiUes  of 
t.  Jerome,  literally  Torifying  Gibbon's 
worda.  At  the  inatance  of  Niebuhr  a 
learned  German  jurist  was  despatched 
to  Tarooa  by  the  Pruasian  Govern- 
mont,  and  the  result  has  beeu  the  pub- 
lieation  of  Che  lost  work.  Of  tbe  other 
paHmpseata  is  a  Virgil  of  the  3rd  or 


4th  oeuty.,  imder  a  oommeutiary  by  St. 
Gregory  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  Longo-  . 
bardie  writing  of  the  8th.    It  may  bft  ' 
older  than  Uib  Yirgil   in    the    Lon-  . 
rentian     tibnuj    at    Florenoo,      Tha 
Bibhoteca  Capitolare  also  contains  in-  < 
edited   poems   by   Dai«t(i.      Eore  also    ' 
may  be  seen  tiis  baptismal  oertifieate 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  tha 
young  Pretender,  dat(>d  "  Boroa,  ultima   , 
Decemb.  1720j"  and  a  Diptyeh  of  tho    , 
Consul  Anodtssius  In  the  Gtb  cenfy. 

The  FeBMBorfo,  or  bishop's  palace,  ' 
has  been  altered  and  rebuilt  at  voriotu 
periods,  but  principally  about  the  year 
I3S6.  One  of  tlie  courts  with  fand-  i 
ful  columns  is  striking,  and  tliis  edifica  . 
eihibits  in  its  moru  modem  portiom 
nutaj  curious  niodiflcations  of  th» 
oinque-cento  style,  particularly  in  tha 
portals  attributed  to  Fra  Giooondo, 
Many  of  the  paintings  hare  been  car- 
ried olT,  but  in  the  Sala  dfii  Feiciivi 
B  sories  still  remains  of  theportraitB.by 
Bnaaaorsi,  of  the  bishops  ofTcrooa 
from  EuprepiuB  to  Cardjiial  Agostina 
Valerio.  in  1566  i  of  cofirse  the  greater 
number  ore  imaginary.  In  the  piincipaj 
court  of  the  VeacoTodo  stauds  a  fine 
colossal  statue  of  a  crowned  female, 
with  the  artist's  name,  Aleiiandro 
FiUoria. 

Altogether  there  are  shout  40 
ehnrches  in  Verona ;  tbe  following  oi^ 
the  most  reraarkablB; —  j 

Ch.  of  Sant'  Anasiatiih  close  to  tho    I 
AlbergQ  delle  due  I'orri,  one  of  the    ' 
most    beautiful    Qothio   ehurohea    in 
Italy.    "  It   would,  if  the  fiont  were 
finished,  probably  be  the  most,  perfect 
specimen  in  eiistenee  of  tbe  style  (o 
which  it  belongs.    It  was  bmlt  at  tha 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  b;  the 
DominKam."      The   main  fabrio   was 
begun  in  1260,  but  the  caaing.of  tha 
front  not  till  1420.    The  faipjdf.was  to 
have    been    enriched    with   bas-reKeft, 
but   this  work  bad  been  only  begun. 
Tlie  inside  consists  of  a  navo  and  ^    , 
larrow  aisles  separated  by  6  pointed 
ircbes,  torminated  by  an  apse  of  5     ' 
ides.    The  tCT.ii»B^\.a  Ktt  iwi*.,  -irfioi. 
2  chapdVa  o^nin^  coli.  ol  w«^  Kai.'w; 
the  anglE  \»^«eeii.w.e  dl'Cofiia.tts^'* 
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choir  is  a  square  tower,  terminating  in 
an  octagonal  spire.      All  the   arches 
and    vaultings  are    obtusely  pointed. 
The  springing  of    the    middle    vault 
hardly  exceeds  the  points  of  the  arches 
into  the  aisles ;  and  the  windows  of 
the  clerestory  are  circular  and  very 
small.     Its  dimensions  are  75  ft.  wide, 
and    300    ft.   long.      The   church    is 
rich  in  paintings  and  altars  ;    and  it 
appears  to  have    been  originally  en- 
tirely covered  with  frescoes,  but  many 
of  them  are  almost  destroyed;  those, 
however,  in  the  spandrils  of  the  vault- 
ing are  very  remarkable  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  fine  preservation. 
A  few  of  the  principal  objects  which 
it    contains    may    be    enumerated: — 
The  two    urns  for  holy  water,   sup- 
ported by  grotesque  figures ;   the  one 
on    the    1.   is    by    Gabriele    CagliaH, 
the  father  of  Paolo  Veronese.  —  The 
Fregoso  Altar  and  Chapel,  which  Va- 
sari,  usually  scanty  in  his  account  of 
Lombard  art,  considers  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy  ;   Danese  Cataneo,  1565, 
was  at  once  the  architect  and  sculptor 
of  this  monument. — The  Altar  of  St. 
Vincentf  built  of  rich  grey  marble,  the 
piUars  on  each  side  of  Fior  di  Persico  ; 
the  Patron  Saint  is  by  Motari :  above  is 
a  curious  fresco,  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion.— The  Altar  of  the  Bevilaqua  La- 
zise  Famlli/ :  Caroto,  the  Body  of  our 
Lord,  with  the  Maries  weeping  around. 
— The  Pindemonte  Altar. — Caroto y  St. 
Martin  :  beyond  it  from  the  roof  hangs 
the   lower   jaw-bone  of  a  spermaceti 
whale. — Chapel  of  the  CruciJiXj  a  cu- 
rious ancient    piece  of  sculpture  :    a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross. — Altar  of 
the  Centrago  Family :  the  Virgin  be- 
tween St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  an  excellent  picture  by  Fran- 
cesco Morone. — ^The  Chapel  of  8.  Oe- 
mignano  has  fine  frescoes  (probably  by 
Altichieri)  connected  with  the  Cavalli 
family,   and  a    Gk)thic  tomb. — Pelle- 
grini   Chapel :    curious  bas-reliefs,  in 
terracotta,  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  ; 
they  are  of  the  15th  century.      The 


Here  are  also  two  good  G-othio  monu- 
ments of  the  Pelegrinis,  and  some  cu- 
rious ancient  frescoes,  in  which  portraits 
are  introduced  of  members  of  the  Ali- 
gheri  and  Bevilaqua  families  ;  the  best 
is  that  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by 
Saints,  with  the  Donatorio  presented  to 
her.  Over  the  arch  of  the  chapel  is  a  St. 
George,  by  Vittorio  Pisanelli ;  the  fore- 
shortenings  and  projections,  as  usual, 
remarkably  skilful. — High  Altar :  To- 
relliy  the  Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr, 
imitated  from  Titian  ;  tomb  of  Cortesia 
Serego  (1432),  the  brother-in-law  and 
general  of  Antonio  della  Scala. — The 
Lavagnoli  Chapel :  curious  frescoes  in 
the   style  of    Mantegna;    and  a  fine 
tomb  of  the  family. — Sacristy :  over  the 
door,  a  huge  ugly  picture,  the  Council 
of  Trent,  by  Falcieri,  with  no  merit  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  curious  as  a  nearly  con- 
temporary memorial  of  that  assembly. 
Within  are  some  good  pictures  by  Bru- 
sasorzi:  the  altarpiece  with  Saints,  and 
portraits  of  members  of  the  Dominican 
order. —  Chapel  of  the  Rosary ,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli :   the  altar- 
piece,  in  distemper,  in  a  Giottesque  style, 
contains  portraits  of  Mastino  II.  della 
Scala,   and  his  wife  Taddea  Carrara, 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  injured  by 
time ;  the  features  of  Mastino  are  re- 
markably expressive  of  his  character. — 
The    Miniscalchi     Chapel:     Amongst 
its    many    decorations    the    principal 
is  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
Oiolfino. — Several  cenotaphs  have  been 
erected  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Anastasia :  of 
Cossalif  the  author  of  the  Storia  Critica 
delV  Algebra^  a  work  of  great  merit ; 
Cafffwliy  the  mathematician;  Targa,  the 
translator  of  Celsus ;  and  of  Lorenzi,  a 
poet.    Much  of  the  marble  called  hron- 
zino  is  introduced  into  the  ornaments 
of  this  church :   it  is  not  so  called  from 
its  colour,  but  from  the  metallic  sound 
which  it  emits  when  struck.     The  pave- 
ment is  extremely  varied  and  beautiful, 
being   formed   of    most    tasteful    de- 
signs in  white,  gray,  and  red  marbles ; 
the  woodwork  of  the  principal  door 


Descent  from  the  Cross  is  the  best,  in  I  well  deserving  of  notice  from  its  chaste 
jrhioh  the  artist  has  introduced  a  fine  \  desvgrv. 
%Hw  of  one  of  the  Pellegrini  femily .  \     Ou  V\ie^ .  «v^ft  o^  VJcv^  %^^a»:t^^\i^lQrc^ 
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it  San  BeniardiTio,  wlioso  beauty,  we 
think,  has  icarcc^  efet  been  aiu-pweed. 


tliiB  church,  is  tLo  intereatiog  Gothic 
Chepcl  of  Sob  Fietro  MarHre,  which, 
with  the  adjoining  bnildings,  fonnod  a, 

K'.  of  the  CDnrent  of  Sanf  Anaslasia, 
edifice  is  now  the  Licea,  or  colloge, 
nn  institution  in  wliich  upwards  of  SOO 
pupils  were  educated,  before  thej  were 
driyen  from  it  by  the  Anatrians  to 
oonTert  it  into  b  barracli.  Over  the 
entranoe,  on  the  side  of  the  square, 
is  the  monument  of  GugUelmo  da 
Ciatetbarco  (ob.  1320),  the  Mend  and 
adviser  of  the  Scaligere,  and  one  of 
the  benelaetorB  of  S.  AmiBtasia,  a  loflj 
Q-Othio  canopy,  beneath  which  stands 
the  sdreophagns.  There  are  other 
tombB  of  the  Bsme  deBeription  within 
the  court-yard  of  the  conTcnt. 

Cli.  of  Snn  SeraaTdiao !  monastic 
in  its  outward  aspect,  and  flanked  by 
cloisters  full  of  decayed  and  broken 
tombs.  It  ia  now  closed,  being  converted 
into  a  military  storehouse,  and  most  of 
the  paintings  remoTed  to  the  Pinaco- 
tecs.  The  ch.  was  built  about  1409,  after 
the  great  peatilenee.  The  principal  pic- 
tures which  it  contained  were — Bon- 
sujnari,  tha  Virgin  between  St.  Jerome 
nnd  St.  George,  dated  148S.  His  paint- 
ings are  rare  out  of  Mantua, — -A  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  painting,  the 
joint  work  of  JKbjVMe  and  Paoio  Canai- 
zolo,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  age 

□r  31  (1522),  while  engaged  on  this 
work.  The  lower  portion  is  brhim.  The 

npper  division,  by  Mororie,  ooosists  of 

the  Vu^  and  Child,  38.  Franois  and 

Anthony,    and  Angels ;    a   group    of 

Saints,  including  St.  EUiabeth,  who, 

aocording  to  the  legend,  se«s  the  bread 

which  she  has  distributed  to  the  poor 

changed  into  rosea  ;  he  has  also  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  the  female  donor. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hoiy  CroBS  has  a. 

Deposition,  and  other  good  paintings, 

by  Coroizofo, — Gio/jtiiu,  some  beautifiil 

though  damaged  frescoes.    In  i 

thom  the  painter  has  introduced 

of  the  Piazza  di  Br^  as  it  stood 

time,  an  inlercstjng  topographical  me-         „  ... 

morikl      Annexed  to  the  church  is    St.  Sebastian, audotheia, — ti\A'3pfc- 

the  Capella  FelUgriai,  one  of  the  finest  \  pe\  on  ^,  H,  M.oreUo,¥ii„  •;iaa^«a».  *»* 

worktofSannUcheli.    "The gem  o£tHfl\ St.   A,!itfflon3,    TnciaTOft^«a  -     ~" 
•gnat  master  is  (he  little  circular  chapel.  Taonviroeti\.6  ov  ^vs,  ""'"     ""^ 


and  which  exhibits,  ii 
gree,  the  early  perfection  of  the  Ve- 
school.  It  was  not  finished 
Sanmicheli,  and  hlemishes  are  to 
be  found  in  it ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
exquisite  production,  and,  in  n  surpris- 
ingly small  space,  exhibits  a  refinement 
which  elsewhere  we  scarcely  know 
equalled." — Gv-ilt.  The  material  is  of 
a  greyish  while,  showing  exquisite  worl- 
manahip:  in  the  pavementsome  coloured 
marbles  are  introduced.  In  the  npper 
cloisters,  and  in  what  was  once  the  li' 
brary,  are  some  IreBooea  by  Monme. 

Ch.    of  .^a.   SUna,    adjoining    the 
baptistery    of    the    catliedrali    some 
curious  ancient  tombs  and  inscriptionsj 
amongst  others  that    of   Themloriua,    ' 
one  of  the  cardinals  of  the  time  of   f 
Lucius  III. ;  about  1177.    Paintings  i    I 
Felice  Bmiasord,  St.  Helen  and  other    ' 
Saints,  a  plessing  composition. — Zits-    - 
rale,  St.  Helen  and  St.  Catherine,  dated' 
1490,     In  the  orypt  is  a  curious  early 
Ohristian  mosaic. 

Ch.  of  Sant'  Bvfemia.  a  building  of 
the  time  of  the  Sealigers,  but  modern- 
ised.    It  contains  several  frescoes  and 
paintings  of  the  Veronese  school,  of 
which  the  best  are  those  by  Cwroto^  in 
the  Qiapel  degli  Spoleerini.    They  are    ' 
idcred  as  the  finest  of  ttis  produc- 
I.     In  the  middle  pietnre  of  the 
attar  are  represented  the  three   arch- 
ingcls;  in  the  side  panels  two  female 
aiiita.       On    the    aide    wall    Caroto    , 
jointed    the   History   of    Tobias ;    of 
these  pictures  ttie  lower  one  is  gracs;- 
"  J ;   the  mother  of  Tobias  embraces 
ST  daughter-in-law,  wlule  Tobias  him- 
:lf  heals  the  eyes  of  his  blind  lather.    \ 
These  frescoes  are  in  some  pirts  painted  J 
over  and  much  injured. — BesidBs  these    ; 
are  some  good  fragments  by  Sle/ano.  I 
da  Zevio,  over  a  side  door;    they  are   ! 

?rincipBlly  heads  of  saints  in  fresco.— 7*  J 
o  3rd  chapel  on  l.,D.  ]3niaaiorti,iim  a 
—     ■  ainry;    below,    St.   Bodl,  J 


a  droac^.    "^^s*** 
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Mctrco  and  Pier  Antonio  Verita,  by 
Sanmicheli,  has  much  merit.  Two 
are  remarkable  from  their  connection 
with  Petrarch — the  tomb  of  Sinaldo 
di  Villa  Franca,  one  of  Petrarch's 
correspondents,  and  that  of  Pietro  del 
Verme  and  Lucchino  his  son.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  Condottiere  of  considerable 
fame,  to  whom  Petrarch  dedicated  his 
treatise  upon  the  virtues  needed  for 
a  commander.  The  cloister  is  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli;  but  it  is 
now  used  as  a  barrack.  The  celebrated 
antiquarian  and  historian  Panvinio 
and  Cardinal  Noris  were  Austin  friars 
in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Eufemia. 

Ch.  of  San  Fermo  Maggiore.  This 
church  has  the  epithet  of  "  Maggiore  " 
from  its  size  :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  in  Verona  after  the  cathedral 
and  San  Zenone.  Its  foundation  may  be 
traced  as  far  back  as  7  51 .  The  crypt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  in  1065 ;  and 
the  massive  piers  and  heavy  vaulting  are 
.  perhaps  unaltered.  The  church  is  of 
brick  with  a  good  deal  of  ornament, 
and  the  rows  of  httle  arches  are  some 
of  them  trefoil-headed.  The  door  in 
the  facade  is  round-headed,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornamented  mouldings.  It 
has  no  rose  in  the  front,  but,  instead, 
are  four  lancet  windows  with  trefoil 
heads.  Over  these  is  a  smaller  win- 
dow, divided  by  little  shafts  into 
three  parts,  and  a  small  circular  open- 
ing on  each  side  of  it.  There  is  no 
tracery.  The  building  ends  in  a  gable, 
whose  cornice  is  loaded  with  ornament, 
with  three  pinnacles  rising  above  it. 
The  interior  is  in  a  fine  and  bold 
Q-othic  style,  built  between  1313  and 
1332.  The  ceiling  is  of  wood,^but  spoiled 
by  modem  restorations  and  painting* 
There  is  a  curious  sepulchral  monument 
of  the  14th  centy.  in  one  of  the  chapels 
out  of  the  rt,  aisle.  San  Fermo,  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Benedict,  passed  to  the  Franciscan 
friars  in  the  13th  centy. 

San  Fermo   has    some    remarkable 

monuments  in  the  S.  transept.     In  the 

ebapel  of  the  Alighieris  are  two  urns 

of  the  laat  members  of  the  fiunily  of 

J?ante.  They  were  erected  by  Francesco 


Alighieri,  sixth  in  descent  from  the  poet, 
to  the  memory  of  his  brothers  Pietro 
and  Ludovico.    Francesco  was  eminent 
for  his  literary  acquirements ;  he  was 
also  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, and  made  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Vitruvius.     Until  its  extinc- 
tion this  family  continued  in  great  pros- 
perity and  honom'  at  Verona.    Two  of 
the  descendants  of  Bante  took  his  name ; 
and  hence  on  the  epitaph  the  father  of 
Francesco  and  his  brother  are  desig- 
nated as  "Dante  terzo."    The  wing,  or 
Ala,  in  the  shield  of  the  Alighieris,  is 
what  is  called  in  French  heraldry  an 
"  armoirie  parlante."  It  was  a  daughter 
of  Francesco  who  married  into  the  noble 
family  of  Serego  of  Verona,  and  which, 
imder  the  name  of  Serego  Alighieri, 
still  represents  the  descendants  of  the 
great  poet.  Torello  Saraina  chapel,  built 
by  the  historian  of  Verona  of  that  name 
in   1523.      An  excellent  cinque-cento 
specimen. — Tomb  of  the  Tbrriwu,  erect- 
ed about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, by  GiuHo,  Battista,  and  Raimondo 
deUa  Torre,  to  the  memory   of  their 
father  Girolamo  and  their  brother  Marc 
Antonio.     Both  father  and  son  were 
professors  at  Padua,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  reputation.     The  monument, 
a    lofty    altar-tomb,     was     decorated 
with   bronzes,   by  Andrea    Miccio   or 
Sriosco,  the  architect,  of  the  church 
of  Sta.  Giustina  at  Padua.    The  few 
ornaments,   the  bronze  sphinxes   and 
the  portraits  of  the  Toriiani,  which 
remain,  are  of  great  beauty :  the  prin- 
cipal bas-relieis    were    carried   off   to 
Paris,  wh^re  they  are  fixed  into  a  door 
of  painted  wood  at  the  Louvre;  here 
the  broken  and  disfigured  panels  remain 
as  accusers  of  this  Vandalism.     There 
is  a  curious  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Antonio  Felacani  (or,  skin  the  dogs), 
who  appropriate^  took  for  wife  Mahilia 
Pelavicini   (or,  skin  the  neighbours). 
He  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  who 
died  in  1327,  and  is  represented  teach- 
ing, surrounded  by  his  pupils. 

Many  ancient  paintings  in  and  about 

the  church  have  been  whitewashed  over. 

\  Amoivg  t\ioaQ  "w^nj^  T^mAva.  «tft  VW 
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to  ba  enrliar  tban  tlie  time  of  Cinio- 
boe. —  llttorio  PaaiuUa,  an  Anniincia- 
tion,  exoL'uted  about  1430 :  the  angel 
is  reprc3ent«l  aa  boeeliitg  befijro  the 
Yii^in.  The  Adoration  of  tlie  Magi : 
tlus  painting  ia  in  &  bud  light. — 
BeHoglia,  the  same  snfajeot. — Vomeiiieo 
ifaroae,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. — Or- 
beiio,  the  Nativity. — Caroto,  the  Virgin 
and  SointB,  dated  in  1328.  — Barea,  a 
Piati.— Copjjo,  an  emblomatiiail  oompo- 
aition, — Terona  supplicnting  the  Virgia 
for  delivenmce  from  tlio  Peatilenee. — 
Dondoli,  tlie  laat  Sapper. —  Ciocan  Sat- 
tisla  del  Mora,  St.  Nicholos  and  St.  Ago- 
atinp. — Torbida,  the  Vii-gin  and  Saints. 
— Crema,  tlie  Virgin  with  St.  Anthony 
and  St.  Brandan. — Caneiro,  the  Virgin 
with  St.  Peter  and  at,  YaiA.—Fraacesca 
Sonjiyaore,  the  Vit^n,  with  the  Lady 
by  whum  the  painting  woa  presented 
kneeling  before  her,  date  1184. — -O. 
Snisasoni,  a  Crucifiiion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  Saints  and  the  Magdalene. 
The  Oothic  pulpit,  with  fine  frescoes 
of  SaintB  and  Prophets,  by  Slefano  da 
ZeBio,  is  remarlahle.  The  sacriBlj 
aadcloistersahouldalsohoTisitod,  So 
also  the  crypt,  with  curious  fragments 
of  freaeocB  freed  &om  the  whitewash 
mtli  itliich  they  bad  been  long  covered. 
Ch,  of  Saa  Qiorgio  Maggiore,  at  the 
N.  eitremity  of  the  town,  on  the  1.  aide 
ofthEAdige^ofTBry  ancient  foundation. 
The  interior,  by  Sanmicheli,  exhibits 
his  talent  uid  exuberant  rieliiiedf  of 
fiiuey.  The  adjoining  couTent  was  sold 
by  tlie  French,  and  is  now  almoat 
wholly  demolished.  In  ihe  ohnrch  the 
following  objects  are  worthy  of  notioo  : 
The  High  Altar  ia  b^y  Brvgwili,  the 
nephew  of  Sanmicheh:  the  details  f-'- 
exquisitelj  sE^pturod. — Paolo  Vei 
tuie,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  George. 
Farinaii,  the  Miracle  of  the  Li)ai 
and  Fiahes,  painted  by  the  artist 
1603,  at  the  age  of  79.  "With  ma  _ 
defects,  this  picture,  which  is  of  great 
size,  ia  a  remarkable  performance. — 
The  fall  of  the  Manna  in  the  Desert, 
begun  by  Felice  Brutatorzi,  and  com- 
pleted by  Oitini  and  Orbeito,  his 
pupils. — Caroio,  the  Annunciation  ;  St.  ' 
Vnula,  ia  dialempee.—Il  Moretto,  the 


Virgin  and  Saints.  —  CHroiama  de' 
Libri,  the  Virgin,  two  Biehops,  and 
thrL»  Angela.  Lanzi  points  this  out  aa 
being  a  masterpiece  in  delicacy  of  work 
and  beauty  of  design, — Bmaasorci,  ths 
Tiu-ee  Aroliangcla,  supposed  to  hava 
been  executed  In  molry  of  the  preceding 
picture. — Jacopo  Tiniaretto,  the  Bap- 
tism in  the  Jordan.  Tliis  churcli  con- 
a  profusion  of  other  paintings, 
statues,  and  architectural  ornaments. 
The  campanile,  by  SasaiEheli,  is  a 
noble  structure^ 

Ch.  of  San  Gioeatmi  in  ValUi 
the  hill  beyond  the  Adige :  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  its  crypt,  which, 
contains  two  very  curious  Chria- 
tombs,  in  wluto  marble,  of  an 
early  date.  ,Eoth  are  eoTered  with 
sculptures :  upon  the  one  behered  to 
be  the  moat  ancient,  the  prominent 
group  includes  our  Lord  upon  a  hill, 
whence  issue  four  streams,  which 
represent  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise- Nearly  the  same  occurs  in  the 
several  ancient  mosaics  at  Milaji, 
Bavenna,  and  Rome.  St,  Pet«r  ia 
in  one  side  and  St.  Andrew  on  the 
itherj^our  Lord  and  the  Woman  o( 
Samaria; — the  Cure  of  the  Demoniac i  . 
— MoBcs  receiving  the  Law  -, — Daniel  in 
the  Icon's  Den.  What  might  pUMle  thfl  ' 
antiquary  are  two  figures  ot  monks  [  j 
but  these  appear  to  nave  been  added 
about  the  year  1495,  when  the  tomb 
discovered  The  other  ia  in  ■  bet- 
taste  as  to  art,  but  far  less  interest- 
^  aa  to  subjects :  it  represents  a  da- 
ceased  husband  and  wife,  with  St.  Fetec 
and  St.  Paul. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  »>  Organo,  also 
on  Uie  1.  bank  of  the  Adige,  a  very  , 
old  church,  upon  the  site  of  soniB 
still  more  ancient  building,  called  the  , 
Orgimnm,  of  the  tjme  of  the  Lowae 
Empire.  What  this  building  was  haa  ' 
been  much  disputed  by  antiquaries.  It  • 
is  doubtful  wholher  it  was  an  arsenal 
or  a  prison.  The  present  edifice  was  ' 
priorlpally  biult  in  1181,  us  appears  bj 
an  insoription  upon  the  first  caluxtok.  ' 
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worthy  of  remark : — ^the  intarsiatura, 
or  inlaid  wood-work  of  the  choir,  by 
JFVa*  Giovanni^  an  Olivetan  friar,  to 
which  order  this  church  belonged,  was 
executed  in  1499.  Fra^  CHovanni  is 
considered  as  the  greatest  master  in 
this  branch  of  art.  In  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  a  candelabrum 
of  walnut-tree  wood,  carved  with  beau- 
tiful grotesques.  Paintings :  G.  de  Li- 
hrif  the  Virgin,  in  fresco. — Brentana, 
the  Discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross  by  the 
Empress  Helena. — GiolfinOj  Subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament. — 
Farinati,  St.  Peter  sinking  on  the 
Waters;  St.  G^regory  feeding  the  Poor. 
— Damenico  JSrusasorzi,  the  Resmrec- 
tion  of  Lazarus ;  tlie  Pool  of  Bethesda ; 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  John. — Caroto,  the 
Virgin,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Maur. 
The  sacristy,  according  to  Vasari  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  besides 
the  intarsiatura  and  carving  of  Fro* 
Giovanni,  contains  some  "  beautiful 
studies,  three  half-figures  in  every  com- 
partment (of  which  there  ai'e  fourteen) 
of  monks  of  the  Olivetan  order,  all 
in  white  dresses,  hooded,  relieved  on 
blue  grounds,  and  all  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition.  Eighteen  lunettes  con- 
tain each  two  portraits  of  the  popes 
who  have  been  elected  out  of  tliis 
order.  The  blue  grounds  have  been 
relieved  by  gilding,  and  have  stood 
perfectly.  These  works  are  all  by  Mo- 
roni." Among  the  portraits  is  that  of 
Fra^  Giovanni,  over  the  door  leading  to 
the  altar.  In  the  adjoining  cemetery 
are  curious  ancient  tombs.  The  cam- 
panile was  erected  in  1533  by  the  same 
Era'  GHovanni. 

8ta.  Maria  delta  Scala.  The  ex- 
terior is  in  a  cinquecento  style,  by  Fra^ 
Giocondo.  It  was  first  founded  by  Can- 
grande,  and  a  fresco  upon  a  wall  which 
formed  part  of  the  original  structure 
displays  curious  portraits  of  his  nephews 
Alberto  and  Mastino.  The  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Scipione  Mafiei,  the 
historian  of  Verona,  perhaps  the  most 
able  and  judicious  of  Italian  antiquaries, 
and  who  was  also  a  dramatic  poet  of 
considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1755. 
Ob'    of  SS,   I^azaro   e    Celso^   not 


far  from  the  Porta  Vescovo,  in  the 
suburb  leading  to  Vicenza.  The  an- 
cient monastery  to  which  this  church 
belonged  is  partly  destroyed,  but  in 
and  about  it  are  some  remarkable 
rehcs  of  antiquity.  In  a  small  chapel, 
excavated  in  the  side  of  an  adjoining 
hill,  are  frescoes,  probably  of  the 
sixth  centuiy,  and  good  specimens  of 
the  style  of  that  age.  The  subject -s 
also  which  they  represent  are  more 
than  usually  varied.  The  church  is 
partly  from  the  designs  of  Sanmicheli,v 
but  imfortunately  mutilated  in  their 
execution,  the  five  arches  which  lie 
contemplated  having  been  reduced  to 
three.  It  is  filled  with  paintings 
by  JBrusasorzi ;  —  amongst  these  his 
favourite  subject  of  a  Choir  of  Angels, 
painted  on  the  doors  of  the  organ. — 
Paolo  Farinati  also  contributed  much 
to  the  adornment  of  this  church.  His 
fresco  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  his  best  productions. — Caneno, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
handsome  chapel  of  S.Biagio  (St.  Blaise) 
at  the  extremity  of  the  1.  transept,  is  pre- 
ceded by  another  of  more  recent  date, 
painted  by  Falconetti.  The  chapel  of  St. 
Biagio  is  Grothic,  its  walls  covered  with 
frescoes,  some  of  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Mantegna.  The  fine  picture 
of  St.  Biagio  and  St.  Sebastian,  over 
the  altar,  is  by  Monsignori  :  the  figures 
of  the  female  saints,  and  especially  of 
the  patron  saint  holding  a  card  (the 
instrument  of  his  martyrdom),  are 
very  beautiful ;  the  predella  beneath, 
repr^enting  the  martyrdom  of  several 
saints,  is  a  good  work  by  Girolamo  do  I 
lAhri. 

Ch.  of  Son  Sehastiano,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  exhibit- 
ing that  excess  of  decoration  for  whieli 
the  churches  of  this  order  are  remark- 
able. The  front  is  after  the  designs  of 
Sanmicheli,  and  very  magnificent.  Al- 
most all  the  marbles  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Verona  are  employed  in  the 
sumptuous  colimins  and  decorations  of 
the  altars,  the  principal  one  being  from 
the  design  of  Padre  Pozzi.  There 
ate  Be^eT«\  "^««\a\iY£i^^,\sw\.  Tksyaa  ^1  ^^^*t 
note,    lii  t\^e  ^x^y^mm^  \s>aS^^Mv^%  \s. 
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the  municipal  Hbrai7,  oontainin 
12,000  Toluaies. 

Ch.  of  So).  Ste/itno,  on  tho 
of  the  Adige,  neaj  the  Poote  di  Pietra, 
built   in   tlie    11th   century,  baa  " 
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ranch  moderaiied.  Ite  porch  resembles 
that  of  tlie  cathedral ;  and  the  central 
octagon  tower  itlso  retains  its  original 
appearance.  Twenty  of  the  BiBhoi 
Verona  are  buried  heroi  and  it  has 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  the  original 
cathedral.  There  is  a  marble  throne 
for  the  bishop  etill  cxiating.  The  orypt 
may,  perhaps,  date  from  the  7th  een- 
tiirj,  having  every  mark  of  early  Chris- 
tian antiquity ;  bo  hue  also  two  very 
remarkable  sarcophagi  j  the  one  of  Pla- 
eidia,  daughter  of  Eudoiia  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  and  urifii  of  Olibrius  Em- 
peror  of  the  Eaat;  tiie  other  (as  U 
aiqiposed)  oonlajns  tho  remains  of  Mar- 
oian,  a  patrician,  i.u.  427.— Amongst 
the  paintings  are— Cffraio.  the  Virgin 
between  8t.  Peto  and  St.  Andtsw.— 
OioMao,  tl;e  Virgin  with  St.  Maur  and 
St.  Simplicianos,  and  St.  Placidus.— 
Dotn,  Bruauoni,  a  very  fine  fresco ;  St. 
Stephen  preceded,  by  the  Holy  Lmo- 
oenfs ;  above,  a  choir  of  angels.  Our 
Lord  bearing  the  Cross.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.— Otfviu,  the  Massacre  of 
the  Inhoeeats.— Orie/to,  the  Porty 
Martyrsi  one  of  his  best  works. 

Ch.  of  Saa  Tamaio  Cantuai 
in  the  island  of  the  Adige.  Tebaldoi 
a  BUhop  of  Twona,  chose  Tlioi 
kBauketfor  tho  patron  of  this  ohu..„ 
in  1319,  whicli  has  been  repeatedly 
altered.  Tho  front  is  of  the  15th 
century,  partly  from  the  designs  of 
Samticheli:  had  thesB  been  followed 
the  church  would  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  of  hi«  productions.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  ffioDOB'  Sattuia  Betel  FoAri- 
ano,  who  claims  to  bo  of  the  ikmQy  of 
the  ArcJibiflhon,  perhaps  a  descendant 
of  some  of  those  who  followed  him 
iutooiile.  Paintings:  Or4e/(o,Martha 
and  Mary.  —  Feliw  Brufosorzi,  tho 
high-altar  piece ;  the  Virgin,  with 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Catherine.— fan- 
noH,  at.  Jerome  in  Meditation :  good. 
h°  ^^^^^J}^  "  ^"^  painting,  which 


or  Oara/ala.  It  ropreeents  the  Infant 
Saviour  and  St.  John  playing  before 
the  Virgin.  The  foreground  is  rich  in 
flowers,  the  pink  or  garofaUna  being 
conspicuous  amongst  Oiem. 

Ch.  of  San  Z™  w.-  This  is  the  most 
mtereating  example  in  Verona  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  tliat  which  has  undergone 
least  change  in  the  interior.  It  stands 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  city  near  tlie  gate 
leaduig  to  Brescia.  The  first  church 
which  was  built  on  the  site  was 
erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  Qth 
century,  by  EotaJdug  Bishop  of  Vo- 
rona.  This  was  much  iiyurod  by  the 
Hungarians  in  934.  In  961  Otho  IL 
passed  througli  Verona  on  his  way  to 
Home,  and  left  a  rich  donation  in  the 
bands  of  the  bishop  for  its  restoration. 
The  new  church,  howayer,  was  not 
begun  till  1138,  and  not  finished  before 
1178.  The  pUn  of  the  edifice  is  that 
of  the  Latin  Basilica,  without  tran- 
'-  the  style  is  Lombard.  Thefront 
larblc!  the  sides  are  constructed 
with  alternate  layers  of  raarblfl  and 
brick.— "The  front  may  be  cited  as  a 
good  Biample  of  the  early  architecture 
of  this  part  of  Italy :  the  general  idea 
'"  "lat  nfa  lofty  gablewith  a  lean-to  on 
.  side,  wliidi,  being  the  natural  re- 
sult of  tlie  construction,  is,  if  well  pro- 
portioned, a  pleasing  form." — Wboda. 
Tho  principal  feature  of  the  front  is  one 
of  the  earliest  wheel  of  fortnne  win- 
dows. It  was  eiecuted  by  a  sculptor 
of  the  name  of  BrioloUia,  who  aUo 
built  the  baptistery.  An  iDBOription 
in  the  baptistery  reeords  this  foot, 
and  speaks  of  the  window  as  a  work 
which  excited  wonder  in  those  times. 
Its  allegorical  meaning  is  hem  made 
sufficiently  clear  by  the  King  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  and  the  prostratt- 
wretch  at  the  bottom,  and  the  Tersas 
both  within  and  without,  by  which  For- 
tune speaks  and  addresses  the  beholders. 
MaHei  gives  the  inscriptions ; — 
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Indoo  nndatos,  denudo  veste  paratos, 
In  me  confidit,  si  quis,  dexisus  abibit. 

The  portal  is  a  very  rich  specimen  of 
those  of  the  Italian  churches  in  the  12th 
century.     If  in  its  decorations  some  lu- 
dicrous images  are  retained,  the  greater 
part  of  them  attempt  to  imitate  the  more 
correct  models  of  the  Boman  bas-reliefs. 
All  the  figures  are  rudely  sculptured ; 
but  the  arabesques,  which  enrich  the 
divisions   of    the    different   compart- 
ments, are  beautifully   designed,  and 
not  badly  executed.     The  rude  bas- 
relief  over  the  door  is  said  to  represent 
a  deputation  which  was  sent  to  San 
Zeno  by  the  Emperor  GaUienus.     Im- 
mediately above  the  arch  of  the  porch 
is  a  hand  with  the  fore  and  middle  fin- 
gers extended,  and  the  two  others  bent, 
in  the  act  of  the  Latin  Benediction, 
^On  the  flanks   of  the  portal   appear 
subjects  taken  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament, — ^the  history  of  Adam  and 
Eve   on   the  rt.   hand,  the  principal 
events  in  the  Ufe  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
other,   explained  in  leonine  verses  in 
short    epigraphs.^      With    these    are 
blended,  as  usual,  subjects  taken  from 
ordinary  life,  and  21ustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  times, — ^knights  jousting  at 
each- other;  and  below  the  first  series 
is  a  representation  of  the  chace,  popu- 
larly  called  the   Chace  of  Theodoric. 
The  feet  of  the  hunter,  who  is  in  Koman 
costume,  are  placed  in  stirrups;    and 
this,  according  to  Maffei,  is  the  most 
ancient  piece   of  sculpture  in  which 
they  are  exhibited.      The  dogs  have 
seized  the  stag,  and  at  the  extremity 
is  a  grinning   demon  waiting  for  the 
hunter.      Some  lines  underneath   de- 
signate him  as  Theodoric,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  notion,  the  infernal 
spirits  furnished  him  with  dogs  and 
horses.    This  arose  probably  from  his 
being  an  Arian.    The  old  bronze  doors 
are  very  curious,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  plates,  48  in  all,  fixed  on  a  pine- 
wood  frame ;   the  reliefs  on  them  re- 
present,  in  the    rudest   style  of  art, 
scriptural    subjects,  and    are  perhaps 
amongst  the  earliest  specimens,  as  they 
are  amongst  the  rudest,  of  Christian 
sculpture.     The  pillars  of  the  portal, 


as  usual,  rest  on  the  backs  of  animals 
— Hons,  symbolical  of  the  vigilance  and 
strength  of  the  church.  Hound  the  arch 
of  the  portal  are  symboUcal  representa- 
tions of  the  months  of  the  year,  begin- 
ning with  March.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  porch  is  much  neglected ;  and 
the  group  of  Theodoric  and  the  demon, 
in  particular,  is  defaced  by  the  urchins 
who  have  punched  holes  in  the  marble, 
in  order  to  "  smeU  the  brimstone " 
which  it  is  popularly  supposed  the 
fiend  gives  out  by  this  process. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  striking, 
from  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions 
and  its  elevation.     The  nave  is  high, 
and  is  divided  from  the  aisles,  which 
are  low,  by  alternate  pillars  and  piers 
supporting  semicircular  arches  in  pairs. 
From  the  piers   ascend  ribs,  in  the 
form  of  rude  Doric  pilasters,  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  nave ;    two  only 
of  these  ascending  shafts   support  a 
direct  arch  across  the  nave,  and  the 
arrangement  is  not  calculated  to  sup- 
port any  vaulting.    The  wooden  roof 
is  exceedingly  curious,  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  painted  in  faint  colours ; 
at  the  extremity  of  the  nave  is   the 
raised  ch.,  which  is  reached  by  a  dou- 
ble flight   of  handsome   steps,   as  in 
some   of   the    ancient    basilicds  ;    the 
choir  or  tribune  which  terminates  it 
is  in  the  pointed  style,  and  covered 
with  frescoes  ;  but  this  part  of  the  ch. 
was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  centy.     The 
windows,  like  those  in  the  early  basi- 
licas, are  of  small  dimensions.     Many 
curious    reUcs    of    antiquity  are   dis- 
posed about  the  interior.    Of  these,  the 
strangest  is  the  statue  of  San  Zeno,  sit- 
ting in  a  chair,  in  the  upper  ch.     San 
Zeno  is  the  patron  of  Verona ;  he  be- 
came its  bishop  in  a.d.  362,  in  the  reign 
of  Julian  the  Apostate.     He  was  an 
African  by  birth ;    and  the    painted 
statue  represents  him  as   brown  as  a 
mulatto,  though  not  with  a  negro  phy- 
siognomy.  He  is  in  the  attitude  of  giv- 
ing his  benediction.    On  the  opposite 
side  is  St.  Proculus,  executed  in  1392. 
On  the  1.  on  entering  the  church  is  the 
Coppa  di  Sau  Zeuoi(vc.,«.xow«.e  formed  out 
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outer  diameter  pf  Trliicli  is  13  ft.  'i  in., 
the  miller  B  It.  8  in,  ]  and  tlie  pedestal 
is  formed  out  of  augther  miaa  of  the 
wune  matcriaL  It  is  of  bigh  Bntiquityi 
and,  according  to  the  legend,  wfts 
brought  bj  the  fiend  from  Sjria,  at  the 
bdiest  of  the  hiahop.  It  originallj 
ftooil  on  the  outside  of  tlie  (ihurah,  and 
3Uaflei  supposas  it  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  washing  the  Jeet  of  the  pil- 
grima  before  entering  the  aacred  editioe, 
Oa  the  wall  of  the  S.  aisle  are  a  series 
of   rude    statues   uf  Christ    and    the 


pillai'a,  taken,  probablj,  from  some 
inure  aiR'ieiit  udinue.  In  partiuuhtr,  the 
Altar  of  the  Virgin,  2nd  on  L,  may  be 
remarked  i  the  columns  here  are  eom- 
posed  of  ffiur  smaller  pillars  fastened  in 
a  kind  of  tnia-loTers'  knot,  and  resting 
□u  winged  bulle  and  lions,  A.  Komon 
inscription  of  Augusta  Atilia  Valeria, 
on  the  steps  lending  to  the  Tribune,  is 
one  of  tha  few  earlj  Christian  ooes 
which  formerly  abounded  in  this 
city.  Seycral  frescoes,  one  representing 
the  great  flood  of  tlie  Adige  in  1239, 
and  probably  cofival  vlth  the  event. 
A  bas-reUef,  representing  two  cocks 
oarrying  a  fos  dangling  from  a  pole, 
considered  as  aymbolical  of  vigilance 
overcoming  craft.  There  are  few  pic- 
tures worthy  of  notice.  The  host  is  b; 
JKatitejaa,  behind  the  high  altar,  at 
the  end  of  tha  choir,  and  amongst 
the  finest  works  of  the  master,  eonsiat- 
ing  originally  of  six  compartments, 
wcich  were  all  carried  to  Paris ;  only 
three   have  been  restored,   but  these 

pepresenta  tlie  Virgin  having  the  infant 
Christ  on  her  kna>s,  enthroned  with 
Angela  ;  rich  architeoture,  adorned  in 
front  ivith  festoons  of  fruit,  surrounds 
the  composition ;  the  second,  SS.  Peter, 
Paut,  and  John ;  and  the  third,  S3. 
Jolin  theBaptist,  Lawrence,  and  Bene- 
dict. There  is  also  a  remarkable  sarco- 
phagus, perhaps  of  the  9th  century, 
secvoig  "^  »u  altar-table :  it  has  sculp- 
tures on  three  of  its  sides. 

Under  the  ohair  there  is  a  spaaious 
ajpt,  the  aenucaeaiai  groined  roof  of 


capitals  of  r 
piers  on  each  side  of  the  choir  being 
oontinued  downwards  through  it. 
ts  recesses  are  dispersed  nmne- 
frugments  of  ancient  frescoes  and 
has-relieis,  the  tombs  of  Euprepriui 
,nd  Cricinus,  and  of  SS.  Prooului 
,nd  Agabius,  bishops  of  Verona,  and 
he  stoua  sarcophagus  containing  the 
bones  of  >St.  Zeno,  discovered  in  1&3S. 
The  double  ihghts  of  steps  leading 
from  the  nave  to  tlie  otj\>X  deserve 
notice  from  the  handsome  coupled 
shafts  of  red  Verona  marble  which 
lUpport  the  two  arches  on  the  TS.  side. 
The  oh.  of  St.  Zeno  is  so  much  below 
he  level  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
tliat  it  is  entered  by  13  descending  steps. 
The  efl'ett  on  entering  by  tlie  principal 
door,  and  looking  down  into  and  along 
' '  te  nave  below,  is  very  grand. 

The  cloUter  of  S.  Zenono  consiiU  of 
brick  arches,  pointed  on  the  E.  andW. 
sides,  circular  on  the  two  others,  sup- 
ported on  coupled  columns  of  red  mur- 
' '  nit«d  bj  a  little  appendage  of  the 
substance  at  the  necking  of  the 
column  and  at  the  upper  torus  of  the 


dilferent  diameters,  those 
being  more  massive.  It  served  ns  a  lav*- 
tory,  and  formerly  contained  a  large 
basin  for  the  monks  to  wash  before  en- 
tering the  refoctory.  The  cloister  con- 
'  bins  many  tombs,  some  wliieh  always 
,ood  here,  others  brought  of  late  years 
from  suppressed  chnrches.  Herearetha 
tombs  of  Gi«s«ppB  delta  Seala,  of  whom 
Dante  speaks,  and  of  Ubertmo  delta 
Seala,  superior  of  the  Benedictines, 
and  prior  of  this  monastery.  This 
beautiful  cloister  is  tailing  into  ruin  t 
the  pavement  destroyed,  and  the  monu- 
ments mutilated.  Ou  one  of  the  walls 
fresco  of  the  Infent  Baviour  by 
Mantegna.  i 

Adjoinhig  the   cloisters  is  an  old   J 
church,  built  in  the  same  manner  aa   1 

which  stands  dose  by  the  ca-- 
thedral,with(5nrinBdeenuEOKw]aamA«»  ! 
supported  cm  fc-oi  -eititti,  iS.  -o^i^ 
(Uvii!iio&  '*  vcia  W&6  e^ipsi,  ■wisoBte*.     1 
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The  campanile  or  bell-tower  of  Zan 
Zenone  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the  finest 
objects  in  the  very  varied  landscape 
about  Verona.  Begun  by  Abbot  Alberi- 
cu8  in  1045,  it  was  completed  in  1178, 
and  is  entirely  detached  from  the  ch. 
at  its  eastern  extremity  ;  it  is  built  of 
alternate  zones  of  brick  and  marble, 
surmounted  by  a  double  gallery  of 
Lombard  arches,  and  these  again  by  a 
low  conical  spire  and  4  turrets. 

The  adjoining  cemetery,  from  which 
the  church  and  its  campanile  may  be 
conveniently  examined,  contains  an 
ancient  and  singular  mausoleum.  De- 
scending by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the 
bottom  stands  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 
Over  the  entrance  is  an  inscription,  ap- 
propriating it  to  Pepin  King  of  Italy,  the 
son  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  at  Milan 
A.D.  810.  The  urn  is  remarkable,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  some  person  of 
distinction ;  but  the  inscription  is 
modem,  and  was  put  up  by  a  priest 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  The 
water  found  in  the  tomb,  caused  by 
the  percolation  of  the  rain,  is  thought 
to  possess  medicinal  virtues  by  the 
lower  orders. 

"  Sanmicheli's  most  admired  works 
are  his  Palaces  at  Yerona ;  the  general 
style  of  composition,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  palaces  of  Florence  and 
Rome,  is  marked  by  the  use  of  a  base- 
ment of  rustic  work,  wherefrom  an 
order  rises,  often  with  arched  windows, 
in  which  he  greatly  delighted,  and 
these  were  connected  with  the  order 
after  the  manner  of  an  arcade,  the 
whole  being  crowned  with  the  proper 
entablature.  The  facade  of  the  Pompei 
palace  is  a  good  example." —  Ghoilt. 
Palazzo  Bevilaqua^  in  the  Corso,  would 
have  been  beautiful ;  but,  like  our 
Whitehall,  it  stands  merely  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  an  entire  design.  It  did 
contain  a  splendid  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, which  have  been  dispersed. 
They  are  now  chiefly  in  the  GUyptotheca 
at  Munich.     Near  it  stands  the 

Palazzo  Canossa^  also  by  Sanmicheli. 

This  palace,  belonging  to  one  of  the 

most  in^uential  families  of   Verona, 


was  begun  in  1527,  by  Ludovico  di 
Canossa,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in 
France.  His  armorial  bearings  are 
on  the  front.  It  was  not  completed 
till  1560.  It  contains  some  tolerable 
paintings ;  the  best  are  by  JBrusa' 
sorcif  Farinati,  Orhetti^  Gfiolfino,  Pisa- 
nello,  &c.  The  collection  of  Monte 
Bolca  fishes  and  other  fossil  remains 
here  has  been  transferred  to  the  Pina- 
coteca. 

Palazzo  Portaliipi,  near  the  latter. 
Its  Ionic  front,  which  is  of  the  18th 
centy.,  is  handsome,  but  overcharged 
with  ornament. 

Palazzo  Maffei,  now  Tresa,  in 
the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  a  noble  eleva- 
tion of  three  stories,  more  laboured 
than  the  style  of  Sanmicheli,  but  very 
effective;  the  construction  of  the 
staircase  is  remarkably  bold.  The 
collection  of  the  Maffei  family  is  dis- 
persed, but  one  good  statue  of  Serapis 
remains.  The  Maffei  family  of  Verona 
has  recently  become  extinct  in  the  male 
line. 

Opposite  to  the  amphitheatre,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Br^  is  the  Palazzo  della 
Gran  Guardia,  a  fine  building.  It  was 
built  by  Andrea  Midano,  a  pupil  of 
SanmicheU,  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription lately  discovered. 

Palazzo  Giusti,  on  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  overlookiiig  the  Adige.  The 
gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  view 
over  Verona  is  very  fine.  The  front 
was  painted  by  P.  Farinati.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  public  offices. 

Palazzo  degli  Fmilii,  near  the  ch. 
of  S.  Anastasia.  Some  good  pictures  ; 
amongst  them  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Orbetto. 

Palazzo  Mimscalchi.  The  exterior 
is  painted  in  fresco  by  Tullio  d' India 
and  Aleprandi.  Amongst  other  sub- 
jects is  the  feast  of  Damocles.  Under 
the  stables  of  this  palace  are  Roman 
vaults  used  as  prisons  by  Fccelino  da 
Romano.  The  Moscardi  Collection  or 
Museum,  a  good  collection  of  armour, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  Cangrande 
della  Scala,  is  now  here.  The  son  of 
the  pxeaeivt  owiieT,  Count  Miniscalchi 
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of  his  pnrental  limiaa  a  yaluablc  oollec- 
tii>n  of  Oriental  MS3.  made  during  Ms 
tniTels  in  tbo  East. 

Palazxo  Catarinetti,  near  the  latter, 
ia  a  good  apvr^imcn  of  tlie  house  arvbi- 
tecture  of  the  15th  and  16th  t-onturieB  j 
tlie  balcaaj  at  the  comer  of  the  etroet 
ii  very  handsome. 

Palazso  Guariarena,  now  Spara- 
nuT).  One  of  the  most  graceful  produc- 
tiona  of  Sanimchelii  the  management 
of  the  rustic  wort  ia  peculiarly  able. 

Palaiao  Guarieati.  Painted  on  the 
outside  bj  Tarinati. 

Palazia  Sagramoso.  Several  good 
piaoea  bj  Orbetto  and  Felice  Brvsa- 
aorci.  Seal  it  are  some  remBins  of 
Roman  walk. 

Palazzo  Qaxzola.  An  extensive  col- 
lection of  Monte  Bolca  flshea,  and 
other  geological  specimens. 

Theatres.  The  Teairo  Filarmonieo 
is  open  during  the  autumn  and  Cor- 
uiraJ  ;  for  operaa  only  during  the  for- 
mer, for  oparaa  and  balleta  during  the 
latter  season. 

ITie  other  theatres  arc  the  Teairo 
Nuovo,  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  the 
TiHtlro  Valle. 

Terona  and  9hftkapeare  are,  of  course, 
RBSociated  in  the  mind.  The  Mosteccki 
belonged  to  the  Gbibellinaa  j  and  aa 
they  joined  with  the  CappeUelU  in  ei- 
peliing  Aio  di  Ferraca  (somn  abort 
time  previouB  to  1207),  it  ia  probable 
that  both  were  of  the  aama  jMirty.  The 
lueonio  mention  of  their  families,  which 
Dante  placea  in  the  mouth  of  bordello, 
proTBB  their  celebrity  ; — 

"  Vi«ii  ■  ledai  Uanlmhi  p  Cappl^lletll 


(WorgUCri 


*  Comii,  ne  the  CapaletA  uid  MontJigtlM, 
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■niwenew  in  ftir— aU™W  wtetcheJ  those." 

WaioHT'i  ItaniB. 
The  tragio  history  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  cannot  be  traced  higher  in  any 
written  doeumcut  than  the  time  of 
Lvingi  di  Porto,  a  novelist  of  the  16th 
aaai,.  The  Oo*a  de'  Cappelletti,  now  Ol- 
id del  Coppello,  an  inn  for  vetturini, 
the  Pia  Cappello,  mg,j  have  been 
dmUbtg  of  the  hmily.     Witil 


apect  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  it  certainly 
waa  shown  in  the  last  oentiuy,  befbra 
Shakspeare  became  generally  known  to 
the  Italians.  That  tomb,  however,  lioi 
lince  been  destroyed  i  but  the  pre- 
me,  in  the  garden  of  the  Orfano- 
trofio,  does  just  as  well.  It  is  of  red 
Verona  marble,  and,  before  it  waa  pro- 
moted to  its  present  honour,  waa  used 
waahing-trough.     Maria  Louiaa 

Sot  a  hit  of  it,  which  ahe  eaused  to  be 
tvided  into  hearlt  and  gems,  elegant 
uecklacoB,  braeeiets,  &c.,  and  luonj  other 
sentimental  young  and  elderly  ladies 
have  foilowed  her  Majeaty'a  example. 

The  Fublia  Cemeterg,  outside  the 
Porta  Vittoria,  contains  several  good 
modem  monuments  j  like  those  of 
Sreacia  and  Vicenza,  it  is  in  the  (bmi 
if  a  large  square  surrounded  by  arcades 
lith  vaults  and  raonumenta,  the  poorM 
lasses  being  interred  in  the  centre. 


'in  Jbr  visitiiy  the  S^his  of  Verona 
■a  1  or  2  daga,  and  ia  lopogrttpMcal 

Ch.  of  B.  Anattaaia;  DfOMOi  Vesco- 
4o,  and  Biblioteea  Capitolare;    Ch. 
of  S.  Eufetniaj    Piazza  dei   Sigaarii 
Pal,  del  CoraigliOi  Piazia  dells  Erbe  i 
Ch.  of  a.  Maria  I'Antica,  and  TouM 
OP  THE  SOAUOKBB;  Corso ;  Arco  del 
Borsari;   Piazza   Braj    Arena;    AreO     ' 
de'   Oavii  Uuseo   LapidaHo;    Castel    | 
Vecchio,  and  Bridge ;   Cba.  of  S.  Ze-    i 
HDaa,  of  8,  Beraardiito  ;  Porta  Nuova. 

Ch.  af  S.  Fermo  Maggiorei  Ponla     1 
alle  Navi ;  Pal.  Pompei  ;  PiNACOTBCti     I 
and   other   coHectiona   in  it ;   Oompo 
Santo  i  Ch.  of  S.  Totaaso  ConhwreMM;    i 
Pal.  Oiasti  and  eardens;  Cha.  of  SS. 
Natnoro  e  Celaa,  S.  Maria  in  Organo, 
S.  Giorgio,  and  S.  Giovanni  in  Valle  ; 
Barracks  and  Caatol  di  8.  Pietro  ;  Oh. 
of  S.  Giorgio  Mag^iorei    Caatel  di  S. 
Felloe  i  Ponte  di  Pietra. 


Seightoarhood  of  Verona. 
Towards  the  Adi^e,«ti4,isiv'0isa^-,™| 


i 
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where  lie  possessed  some  property,  a 
yilla,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
Serego  Alighieri  family.  It  is  in  a  wild 
and  picturesque  situation. 

Sant*  AmbrogiOf  a  little  to  the  E.  of 
the  road,  about  2  m.  before  reaching 
Volargne,  on  the  road  from  Verona  to 
the  T^^rol :  near  it  are  quarries  from 
whence  much  of  the  red  marble  of  Ve- 
rona is  obtained.  The  workmen  of  these 
quarries  are  remarkable  for  their  clever- 
ness as  masons  and  sculptors,  which 
arts,  as  at  Como,  they  follow  from  fa- 
ther to  son. 

San  Giorgio,  a  mile  and  a  half  N.E. 
of  St.  Ambrogio,  upon  a  lofty  hill,  ap- 
parently easy  of  ascent,  but  in  fact 
very  difficult,  whence  it  has  the  name 
of  "  Inganna  poUrone."  Here  is  a 
good  Lombard  church,  where  columns 
and  inscriptions  of  Liutprand  were 
foxmd. 

The  mountainous  districts  to  the  N., 
the  Monti  Lessini,  afford  a  variety  of 
interesting  excursions,  such  as  that  to 
the  Ponie  di  Veja,  to  which  a  road 
passes  up  the  Pal  Pantena,  through 
the  pleasant  villages  of  Quinto,  Chez' 
zanOy  and  Lugo.  It  can  be  taken  on 
horseback  or  in  a  light  carriage. 

At  Quinto,  on  his  way  to  the  Ponte, 
the  traveller  should  stop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  sanctuary  of  Santa 
Maria  delta  Stella.  Beneath  the  church 
is  a  very  curious  Roman  crypt,  which 
the  Italian  antiquaries  have  supposed 
to  be  a  cave  dedicated  to  Mertmriua 
Trophonius  (a  creation  of  their  own), 
but  which,  in  1187,  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Urban  III.  A  heathen  altar  or 
Roman  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  crypt, 
may  have  been  brought  from  its  vici- 
nity. The  floor  exhibits  the  remains 
of  a  beautiful  mosaic :  a  stream  of  very 
pure  and  limpid  water,  which  still  flows 
into  the  crypt  in  the  original  Roman 
conduit,  and  the  remains  of  other  Ro- 
man constructions  adjoining,  may  pos- 
sibly lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
cave  of  Trophonius  was  originally  a 
bath. 

Ghezzana,  in  the  Val  Pantena. 
The  Filla  Ouzza/no,  near  Grezzana) 
2s  A. good  and  unaltered  specimen  of 


an  old  Italian  mansion,  and  contains 
frescoes  by  Paolo  Veronese. 

In  the  vicinity  oi  Marzana  are  Ro- 
man remains,  an  aqueduct,  and  other 
buildings. 

Val  Policella  and  Val  Pantena  are 
filled  with  villas,  the  summer  resi- 
dences of  the  rich  Veronese.  The 
wines  of  the  Val  PoUcella  have  a 
local  celebrity.  The  chief  place  in 
it  is  the  large  village  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Cariano. 

In  a  deep  ravine,  near  the  head  of 
the  Val  Pantena,  is  the  Ponte  della 
Veja,  a  natural  arch,  beneath  which 
rushes  a  cascade.  The  span  of  the  arch 
is  about  150  ft. :  you  can  walk  along 
the  summit,  of  which  the  breadth 
varies  from  10  to  15  ft.  Beyond  is  the 
village  of  SanV  Anna,  a  secluded  spot. 


An  excursion  to  the  Monte  JBolca, 
which,  going  and  returning,  will  be 
about  40  m.,  also  includes  many  objects 
of  varied  interest. 

Soave,  the  town  nearest  the  Vicenza 
road,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Scaligerian 
fortification  :  the  surrounding  walls 
and  gates,  as  well  as  the  castle,  are 
more  than  usually  perfect. 

Diverging  by  the  by-road  which 
branches  off  on  the  1.  at  the  St. 
Bonifacio  Rlwy.  Stat,  to  Monteforte, 
following  the  Alpone  torrent  4  m. 
farther,  you  approach  the  valley  of 
P.onca.  The  rocks  of  the  Val  Cunella, 
which  opens  into  that  of  the  Alpone, 
are  composed  ahnost  wholly  of  beds  of 
shells,  whilst  the  neighbourhood  pos- 
sesses some  very  remarkable  basaltic 
formations.  Returning  to  the  Alpone, 
and  following  it  upwards  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni Ilariane,  from  which  a  road,  still 
following  the  torrent,  leads  to  Bolca, 
passing  the  Monte  del  Diavolo,  a 
mass  of  basaltic  columns :  hero  the 
pillars  are  mostly  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle ;  others  are  curved, 
and  others  broken  off,  so  as  to  form 
an  horizontal  pavement.  Continuing 
onwards,  at  Vestena  Nova  the  basaltic 
prisma  are  ^evy  lofty  and  erect.  In 
1  on©  pott  t\ie^  iorcQ.  «.  <:3^  tv«sA^  ^Vi 
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ft.  in  lieigbt,  down  wMch  the  torrent 
Alpoite  ponra  a  beautiful  cascade.  Tlia 
baialtic  columns  are  called  the  Sla»- 
gkeUiai,  a  name  similar  in  its  etymo- 
logy to  the  Hebrides  Slaffa,  for  Stanga 
meana  a  pole  or  stalf. 

Abtrnt  3  m.  lurllier  ia  the  Moaie 
Bolca,  called  La  Purga,  the  largest 
and  mast  singular  deposit  of  fnesil 
Gabes  jst  discovered.  The  mountain, 
which  ia  of  a  conical  form,  ib  partlj 
formed  of  basalt.  The  impressians  of 
the  flah  aro  found  in  the  aohistoae 
strata,  which  gives  out,  when  broken,  a 
bituminous  Bmell,  A  lignite  of  inferior 
quality  ie  found  here  in  the  same  ter- 
tiarf  marine  strata  under  the  basalt. 

■With,  respect  to  the  fossil  GaheE,  it 
must  be  obaerved  that  the  snme  in- 
gcnuitj  which  soppliea  tlie  antiquary 
with  OthoH,  equally  luaureH  to  the 
geologist  tha  rarest  and  most  eitra- 
oniinary  apecimeiifl;  that  is  to  say, 
ther  arc  imitated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  dBiiaiTe  any  ordinary  eye ;  tliey  are 
cleverly  manufactured  out  of  the  dis- 
jointed fri^raantB  of  several  diiTerent 
speoiea.  Uood  speciraGua  may  he 
tought  of  the  cHstode  of  the  Amplii- 
theatre  at  Terona;  but  they  are  not 
cheap  1  and  the  high  price  is  eiplained 
by  telling  you,  which  ia  tolerably  cor- 

■midat  the  numberless  fragmetits  im- 
bedded in  the  BchistUH,  to  And  anj-thiiig 
■pproaohing  to  an  entire  indivittiial. 

The  province  of  Verona  abouruls  in 
objects  of  areat  aingulariCy  and  interest. 
Amongst  the  works  of  art  the  auoient 
feudal  castles  are  remarlable.  Of  those 
which  are  of  tho  era  of  the  Scaligerfl, 
and  mora  or  lesa  in  the  style  of  the 
Castle  of  Yerooa,  sonie  are  noticed  in 
the  different  routes ;  but  there  are 
many  more  in  parts  of  the  country 
out  of  tho  beaten  track  of  travellers. 


k 


20  ItaL  ni.=a3  Eng.  m. 

rains  daily,  at  7'55  J-m.  j  1212, 
5-0,  and  9-30  p.m. 

e  oountry  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  is 
celatirated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
moat  bloody  actions  between  the  Fied- 

esu  and  Austrians  in  18'16.  It 
passes  near  to  Santa  Lucia  and  Somma 
Campagna,  &om  Khich  Charles  Albert 
bloiikaded  Radetaky  in  Verona,  to  Guar  ■ 
tuziB,  where,  after  a  most  sanguinary 
and  protracted  contest,  the  PJedmontese 
wore  worsted  on  the  25th  of  July,  and 
obliged  to  recross  the  Mincio  j  and  by 
Villafrancs,  the  head-quartera  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  during  a  part  of  his 
invasion  of  tbe  country  beyond  the 
Afinoio. 

n.  I>otsobiioHO,  Si'j 
gling  village  on  right. 
3(m.  Villa/raHca.  S-^^. 
At  Villafriraca  ia  a  line  caafeUated 
Tucture.     It  was  founded  in  1199  by 
the  Veronese -,  bnt  lbe^T«»BiA\i>^^cia%, 
isoftlv6l4t1ic«n\,W3.  TiSiB.feiTis«.^«jj 
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history  of  Europe  as  the  site  of  the 
negotiations  between  tlie  Emperors  of 
Fiunce  and  Austria,  which  ended  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention  which  put 
an  end  to  the  late  war  on  the  11th  July, 
1859.  [From  here  a  cross-road  of  5  m. 
leads  to  Valeggio  and  Borghetto,  on  the 
Mincio.  Overlooking  Borghetto,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  (east)  of  the  river, 
is  the  Soaligerian  Castle  of  Yaleggio, 
with  a  very  lofty  dongeon.  VaUeggio 
and  Borghetto  constitute  an  im'^ortant 
military  position,  as  affording  an  easy 
passage  of  the  Mincio.  Here  the 
French  crossed  in  August,  1796,  after 
the  battle  of  Castiglionej  the  Pied- 
montese  in  1848 — the  Austrians  on 
both  occasions  retreating  to  Yerona ; 
and  again  the  French  in  pursuit 
of  the  Austrians,  after  their  defeat  at 
Solferino  on  the  24th  June,  1859.  Ya- 
leggio, a  village  of  2000  Inhabitants, 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  sUk  district, 
is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Mantua.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  place  is  the  fortified 
bridge  or  causeway  between  it  and 
Borghetto,  built  in  1393  by  G-ian' 
Gtdeazzo  Yisconti,  who  has  in  this 
fabric  exhibited  his  favourite  pas- 
sion for  architectural  magnificence. 
His  engineers  availed  themselves  of  a 
Bpoman  substructure,  upon  which  they 
erected  this  raised  causeway  or  viaduct, 
at  each  end  of  which  was  a  lofty  gate 
tower,  and  in  the  centre  the  bridge 
over  the  Mincio  ;  the  latter  has  long 
been  broken  down.  The  length  of  the 
causeway  is  602  yards,  battlemented 
on  either  side  like  the  bridge  at  Yerona, 
and  defended  by  lofty  turrets.  It 
cost  108,182  golden  zecchins  of 
Yenice.] 

2f  m.  Mozzecane,  Stat.  The  coun- 
try about,  and  hence  to  Mantua, 
consists  chiefly  of  irrigated  meadow- 
land. 

3  J  m.  Roverhella,  Stat.  The  town,  a 
large  wealthy  place,  is  at  some  distance 
on  the  right  of  the  stat. :  here  they 
show  the  house  in  which  Napoleon 
lodged  in  1796,  during  the  nulitary 
operations  between  the  Adige  and  the 
Mincio,  and  the  siege  of  Mantua. 


\ 


4  m.  Mantua^  Stat. 

1  Mantua  :  Italian,  Mantova.  — 
(Inns:  La  Fenice,  united  to  la  Croce 
Yerde,  good,  kept  by  Maria  Trevisani. 
There  is  a  good  Servitore  di  Piazza, 
called  Giovanni  Casagrande,  who  will 
take  the  visitor  over  the  sights  in  a  few 
hours.  L'Aquila  d'Oro  is  also  good. 
Both  these  inns  are  in  the  Contrada 
della  Croce  Yerde.  Lo  Scudo  di 
Francia.) 

The  railroad  stat.  is  2  m.  from  the 
town,  but  omnibuses  start  to  meet  each 
train  to  and  from  the  different  hotels ; 
fjEure  i  a  lira. 

jyUigences. — In  consequence  of  the 
interruption  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  G^ovemment  of  Austria  and 
the  annexed  states  of  N.  Italy,  the 
conmiunications  have  been  in  great 
measure  suspended  by  public  convey- 
ances, the  only  one  being  to  Parma 
daily  in  8  hrs.,  by  way  of  Casalmag- 
giore,  corresponding  with  Cremona. 

Moretti  Foggia,  a  chemist,  keeps 
EngHsh  medicines. 

Mantua  is  surrounded  by  lakes  and 
marshes,  adding  at  once  to  the  strength 
of  this  ancient  city  and  to  its  insalu- 
brity. The  latter,  however,  has  some- 
what diminished,  the  marshes  hav- 
ing been  partially  drained.  This  was 
effected  by  the  French.  The  three  por- 
tions of  the  lake  are  called  the  Lago  di 
Mezzo,  Lago  Inferior e,  and  Lago  Su- 
periore,  formed  by  the  swelling  out 
of  the  Mincio,  and  maintained  by 
artificial  dams  and  embankments ; 
they  are  crossed  by  six  bridges,  or 
chaussees. 

Mantua  stands  on  the  "  smooth- 
shding  Mincius." 

**  Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingens  ubi  flexibiis 

eirat 
Mincius,  et  tenerS  prsetexit  arundinc  ripas." 

In  fact,  the  city  is  situated  on  two 
lands,  between  which  the  river  flows, 
and  from  its  situation  amid  the  flat 
and  sedgy  banks  of  the  Mincio  its 
cHraate  is  anything  but  healthy :  inter- 
mittent and  low  fevers  are  frequent 
in  the  autimm,  and  it  has  no  claims 


Vexetias  Pbot.  Soute  30, 

Qiauj  Hue  huildinea,  and  rcmftina  of 
works  of  art,  call^  into  eiiateace  b; 
ita  former  soTareigiifl. 

The  Qontagas,  firat  Lords,  or  Cap- 
ttkiiu,  in  132S ;  next  Marquises,  or 
MargraTes,  in  1433;  and  lastlj,  cre- 
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ated  by  Charles  Y.  Dukes  of  Uontuo, 
in  1530,  were  men  of  great  talent, 
and  possessed  extraordinary  munifi- 
cenuB  and  energy;  and  in  the  16th 
oenty.  "  Mantoea  la  Qloricia"  was 
one  of  the  most  rii;Ii  and  ga;  of  the 
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courts  and  cities  of  Italy.  The  Gon- 
zagas^  but  more  especially  Giovanni 
Francesco  II.  (from  1484  to  1519),  and 
Federico  II.  (1514-1540),  who  first 
obtained  the  ducal  dignity,  were  mag- 
nificent patrons  and  promoters  of  the 
arts  and  of  literature.  Their  successors 
continued  to  govern  with  much  wis- 
dom ;  and  Mantua  became  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of 
Lombardy,  when  the  death  of  Vin- 
cenzio  II.  (1627)  was  followed  by  every 
kind  of  calamity.  It  seemed  thence- 
forward as  if  the  house  had  become 
fated.  Francesco  lY .  having  died  with- 
out male  issue  after  a  reign  of  ten 
months,  the  duchy  devolved  upon  Car- 
dinal Ferdinando,  his  brother.  It  was 
more  than  doubtfiil  whether  he  had 
any  right  to  the  duchy,  for  Mantua 
had  not  been  declared  a  male  fief; 
and  it  was  considered  that  Maria,  his 
niece,  was  the  lawful  heir.  Ferdinand, 
having  by  papal  licence  resigned  his 
cardinal's  hat,  married  twice.  By  his 
first  and  secret  marriage  with  CamiUa 
Keticina  he  had  one  son;  but  Ferdi- 
nand procured  the  marriage  to  be  dis- 
solved; Jacintho  G^onza^a  was  declared 
illegitimate,  and  his  lather  married 
Catherine  of  Medicis  ;  but  he  had  no 
children  by  her ;  and,  on  his  death  in 
1627,  the  duchy  was  claimed  by  the 
branch  of  the  Gonzagas  settled  in 
France,  then  represented  by  Charles 
Duke  of  Nevers.  The  right  was  con- 
tested; and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  claiming  to  dispose  of  the  duchy 
of  Mantua  as  an  imperial  fief^  the 
country  was  invaded  by  Altringer, 
Colalto,  and  Gallas,  names  written  in 
blood  in  the  history  of  the  thirty 
years'  war.  Duke  Charles,  was  ne- 
glected, and  almost  betrayed,  by  the 
Venetians,  and  feebly  support^  by  the 
French.  On  t'he  8th  Apnl,  1630,  the 
imperialists  laid  *  siege  to  the  town : 
famine  and  pestilence  raged  within ; 
but  the  duke  defended  himself  bravely ; 
and  the  inhabitants,  knowing  what 
would  be  their  fate,  aided  with  the  ut- 
most valour  and  desperation.  On  the 
18th  July,  when  the  garrison  was  re- 
dueed  to  1000  £ghtmg  men,  the  city 


was  taken  by  storm,  and  during  three 
days  was  given  up  to  plunder.  The 
Germans  on  this  occasion  executed 
their  work  of  devastation  with  great 
system  and  regularity ;  they  got  exceed- 
ingly drimk ;  they  neither  killed  a  man, 
nor  insulted  a  woman,  nor  burnt  a 
house:  but  they  stripped  the  town  of 
everything  which  it  contained.  The 
plunder  was  valued  at  8,000,000  ducats. 
Previous  to  the  siege  the  duke  had  sold 
large  portions  of  the  Gonzaga  collec- 
tions. The  plunder  of  the  city  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  with  the  excej>- 
tion  of  such  of  the  marbles  as  remain 
in  the  museum.  The  best  portions 
were  taken  to  Prague.  They  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  who  carried  them  to 
Rome,  where  they  remained  until  they 
were  obtained  by  the  B^ent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Orleans  gallery. 

Carlo  Gx)nzaga  I.  regained  his  duchy 
by  submission  to  the  emperor ;  but 
Mantua  never  recovered  from  the 
blow.  Population  has  increased  of 
late  years  ;  there  are  now  about  35,000 
Inhab.,  upwards  of  3000  of  whom  are 
Jews,  by  whom  a  great  proportion  of 
the  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  Gonzagas  were  in  the  last 
century  deprived  of  their  possessions 
by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  feudal  ages. 
Carlo  IV.  having  unfortunately  joined 
the  French  in  the  war  of  the  succes- 
sion, theEmperor  Joseph  I.  placed  him 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  seized 
his  dominions.  The  duke  fled,  and 
died  at  Padua  in  1707,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison ;  and  Joseph,  de- 
claring the  fief  to  be  forfeited,  united 
it  to  his  own  dominions.  The  last  of 
the  Gt>nzaga8,  still  a  resident  here,  is 
now  a  pensioner  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  Austrians  added  to  the 
fortifications,  and  Mantua  became,  what 
it  is  now,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  Italy. 

Hence,  in  1796,  after  the  fall  of 
Milan,  Napoleon  immediately  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of 
Mantua,  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Aus- 
trian doxoisMLOTka,  Wi'^  V^CvsssviX.  \X>ka  ^<:i^- 
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BMBion  of  wliioli  the  conquest  of  Lora- 
barily  ■aever  could  ba  sfcura.  The 
OEgB  Tsaa  begnn  14th  Juno,  179fi,  hy 
a  blookade ;  but  the  forces  of  Semirier 
were  only  ealBeient  to  keep  the  gar- 
rieon  in  clieoV,  and  the  French  could 
not  pTBTent  the  oooupatiou  of  tha  city 
byWnnDser,  after  his  defeat  at  Bassano. 
About  September  the  Auatriana  wore 
ahulnithiu  th^vralls.  Wurmaer  then 
killed  all  his  horses,  aud  suited  their 
ffarcBuea.  Foiir  imnvfliling  attempts 
were  made  bj  the  Auatriaiis  to  relicre 
the  garrisou.  After  the  iiiilQre  of  the 
last,  Mantua  could  no  longer  hold  out. 
One  hfjf  of  its  numeroua  garrison 
waa  in  the  hospital :  thef  bad  con- 
STiiuBd  all  their  horses,  and  the  troopa, 
placed  for  months  on  half-mtiona,  luid 
nearly  eihaustad  all  thoir  provisiona. 
In  this  extremity  Wumiaer  proposed 
to  Scrrurier  to  capitulate:  the  JVcnch 
comujander  stated  that  be  could  give 
no  definite  answer  till  tha  arriTal  of 
the  general-in-cliief.  Napoleon,  in  con- 
sequence,  hastened  to  Rorerbella,  where 
he  found  Klenau,  the  Austrian  aida-de- 
camp,  expatiating  with  Serrucier  on 
the  powerful  means  of  rcaistanca  which 
Wurraser  enjoyed,  and  the  great  storea 
of  provisiona  which  still  remained  in 
the  niaguiines.  Wrapped  in  his  dealt 
near  the  lire,  he  oyerneard  the  conrer- 
aatiou  without  inking  any  part  in  it, 
or  making  himaelf  known.  When  it 
was  concluded,  he  approached  the  table, 
took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  on  the 
margin  hia  answer  to  all  the  propo- 
sitions  of  Wurmser ;  and  when  it  was 
finiahfld,  said  to  Klenan,  "  If  Wnmiser 
bad  only  prorisions  for  fifteen  days, 
and  spoke  of  aurrendaring,  he  would 
not  hare  merited  an  honourable  capi- 
tulation; but  as  he  baa  sent  yon,  he 
must  be  reduced  to  eitremities  ;  but  I 
respect  his  age,  hia  valour,  and  his 
misfortunea.  Here  are  the  conditions 
which  I  offer  hl>n  if  he  aurrender  to- 
morrow :  should  he  delay  a  fortnight, 
a  month,  or  two  montha,  he  shall  liare 


the  SI 
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Po  to  march  upon  Rome :  return,  and 
communicate  my  intentiona  to  your 
geneml."  The  aide-de-camp,  who  now 
perceived  that  ho  was  in  (lie  presence  ' 
of  Napoleon,  finding  that  it  was 
useless  longer  to  dissemble,  confessed 
that  they  bad  only  prorisions  left  for 
three  daya.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  immediately  agreed  on ;  Napo- 
leon let  out  iiimseu  to  Florence,  to 
conduct  the  oipedition  against  Rome; 
and  Serruricr  liiui  tlie  honour  of  seeing 
the  marshal,  with  all  his  stalT,  deiila 
before  Iiim.  On  taking  the  city,  the 
French  committed  many  eiceesea.  It 
was  retaken  alter  a  bombardment  of 
four  days  by  the  Austrians  in  1799.  I 

In  tie  centre  of  the  city  there  it 
much  appearance  of  oonunermal  ae- 
tirity  ;  but  the  graaa  grows  in  the  out- 
skirta,  and  the  marks  of  ruin,  too  viaibla 
upon  many  of  the  huUdinga,  attest  tha 
misfortunes  which  Mantua  has  sus- 
tained. Yet  many  interesting  memo- 
rials rnuMn,  to  remind  us  of  its  anoiont 
splendour.  There  ar«  no  large  squares, 
but  great  masses  of  buildmge,  huge 
piles  casting  deep  shadows,  feudal 
towers  crowned  with  their  forked  bat- 
tlements, castles  and  Lombard  arches, 
form  a  scene  of  peculiar  and  novel 
character. 

The  assemblage  of  buildings  whioh, 
heginnuig  at  the  I'oria  di  San  Qior- 
ffio,  extenda  &om  the  Fiasia  di  S, 
IHetro  to  the  Laffo  Infyriare,  is  almost 
unique  in  its  kind.  The  first  object  li 
the  ancient  Castello  di  Corte,  the  palace 
and  fortress  of  the  Gonzagas,  built 
by  Francesco  Gonnaga  IV.,  Oapi- 
tano  of  Mantua,  between  the  years 
1393  and  1406,  the  aroMtect  bemg  ' 
Bertolino  Novara.  It  is  a  vaat  pile, 
fianked  by  deeply  machicolated  anil 
noble  towers,  but  battered  and  decayed. 
It  was  used  by  the  Austrians  partly  as 
a  prison,  chiefly  for  political  offenders, 
and  partly  as  public  ofGoes.  The 
archives  contain  documents  reaching  as 
fer  back  as  the  earij  part  of  the  llth 
centy.,  and  all  those  relative  to  the 
Goniagas  are  GepoaiSei^isTB.  Tl^js'^oi*  j 
tariot  WBii  tic'lAs  ificoiBliASi.  -wife  ^w«( 
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coes,  which  were  perfect  till  the  con- 
quest of  Lombardy  by  the  French: 
now  only  a  few  Testiges  can  be  traced 
in  some  of  the  rooms,  occupied  by  the 
public  offices.  Of  these  the  most  inte- 
resting are  in  one  of  the  rooms  now 
used  as  a  coiincil-room,  1,  on  t^ie  wall 
on  1.  of  the  entrance  a  man  and  boy 
holding  a  horse  and  dogs;  2,  the 
fine  picture  of  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  and 
his  wife  Barbara  and  three  children ; 
3,  over  the  door  a  beautiful  group 
of  3  Angels  holding  an  inscription: 
all  these  frescoes  are  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna.  In  the  coves  of  the  ceiling  are 
heads  in  chiar'-oscuro  of  the  Caesars, 
also  by  Ma/ntegna.  Another  smaller 
room  has  a  border  representing,  in 
small  but  animated  groups,  chaces  of 
wild  animals  and  of  fabulous  creatures ; 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  neglected  cham- 
bers similar  traces  may  be  seen  of  past 
grandeur. 

Adjoining  the  Castello  di  Corte  is  the 
immense  edifice  begun  in  1302,  by  Guido 
Buonacolsi,'  sumamed  Boticella,  third 
sovereign  lord  of  Mantua,  now  compris- 
ing the  so-called  Palazzo  Imperiale,  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  and  Corte  Imperiale,  and 
containing,  it  is  said,  500  rooms.  Of  the 
older  building,  however,  little  besides 
the  front,  with  its  Grothic  arches  and 
windows  surmounted  by  machicolated 
battlements,  and  the  arms  of  the  Buo- 
nacolsi in  the  capitals  of  some  colunms, 
is  now  in  existence.  Several  artists 
had  employed  their  talents  upon  it 
before  Oiulio  Romano  was  called  upon 
to  transform  it  entirely,  and  exhibit 
new  proofs  of  the  inexhaustible  powers 
of  his  genius.  Since  his  time  many 
other  artists  have  contributed  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  its  embellishment.  In 
fact,  for  the  grandeur  of  its  masses,  for 
propriety,  invention,  and  decorations 
of  every  kind,  for  the  solution  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  in  architec- 
tural and  pictonal  arrangement,  for 
the  skilful  adaptation  of  designs  to  the 
most  uninviting  and  embarrassing 
spaces,  we  know  no  edifice  of  this  kind 
either  in  or  out  of  Italy  which  ap- 
proacbea  thia  imperial   residence,  or 


which  displays  such  varied  resources  to 
the  student  of  decorative  art.  This 
Palace  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  later  members  of  the  ducal  house. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  bestowed  much 
care  upon  it,  several  of  the  rooms  were 
furnished  anew  during  the  IVench 
occupation  and  by  the  Austrians  to 
receive  the  Emperor  Francis ;  many 
retain  much  of  their  former  splendour, 
but  a  great  proportion  have  been  con- 
verted into  storehouses  and  barracks. 
The  genius  of  Oiulio  Somano,  whether 
as  a  painter  or  an  architect,  is  nowhere 
displayed  to  greater  advantage.  The 
front  of  the  Cavallerizza,  and  the 
Giardino  pensile,  on  a  terrace,  so  as 
to  be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  floor, 
and  surrounded  with  richly  painted 
loggiey  are  especially  deserving  of  at- 
tention. 

The  order  in  which  the  state  apart- 
ments are  shown  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

The  Camera  del  Zodiaco,  from  the 
painting  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  by 
Oiulio  Momano^  and  amongst  which 
Orion  is  introduced :  the  two  children 
representing  the  twin  ofl*spring  of 
Orion  and  the  Moon  in  the  centre 
are  very  beautiful. 

Comer e  degV  Arazzi^  4  in  number : 
on  the  walls  are  extended  a  set  of  ta- 
pestries fr^m  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter ;  both  fine,  but  not  equal  to  that 
of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  "  The 
tapestries  are  surrounded  by  painted 
borders  of  allegorical  imagery,  and  there 
is  a  painted  ceiling  :  all  have  the  finest 
eflect."— X.  O, 

The  stucco  ornaments  of  the  doors 
and  wood  carvings  are  from  designs  by 
Primaticcio. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
yard to  the  Camere  degV  Arazzi  is  the 
Oalleria  degli  Specchi,  or  ball-room, 
with  some  &ae  Venetian  glass  painted 
by  Giulio  B.omano's  pupils.  The  great 
audience-chamber,  whose  ceiling  is  up- 
borne by  magnificent  consoles,  is  in- 
teresting ;  and  stiU  more  so  is.  another, 
tihe  Gfolleiriade  Q«jta<ir«\  containing  the 
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i   of    Capitani,    MflrquiscB,  |  the    building,    deaertcd    eDrtiJes,    and 

nceB,  and  Princesses  of  the  bloclced-up    windows,    and   springing  J 

iTnily,  and  some  Tery  indif- 1  Tegctation,  are  sod  ftnd  dreary  memo^, 

ferent{Hiutivigii,oneattribntedtaXuini. 'ri^  of  MantiiH's  decay.  j 

AauitB  of  rooms  is  iept  well  fumiahed,  |      In  the  interior,  tie  phnmbBr  eallod' | 

I    but   the  greater  jiart   are  emp'  '    ' 
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haps  partly  by  Mantegna,  The  works 
were  begun  in  1524,  by  Fedeidgo  Gon- 
zaga,  the  first  Duke  of  Mantua,  and 
he  employed  Saldassare  Castiglione  to 
make  the  needful  arrangements  with 
the  artists.  It  leads  to  the  Sala  di 
Troja,  which  is  painted  entirely  by 
Giulio  Romano.  These  chambers,  as 
the  name  imports,  contain  passages 
from  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  "  In 
til  is  room,  painted  by  Oiulio  RomanOy 
in  fresco,  his  characteristic  invention  is 
powerfully  conveyed.  Ajax,  transfixed 
with  a  fiery  arrow  by  Minerva,  is 
strongly  and  vividly  expressed.  Mi- 
nerva retiring  looks  back  with  scorn 
upon  the  impotent  rival  of  her  fa- 
vourite Ulysses.  When  Paris  con- 
ducts Helen  to  the  ship,  the  natural 
feeling  of  the  characters  is  admirably 
portrayed.  The  lover  is  manly,  and 
is  earneBtly  pereuading  hU  feir  heroine 
to  embark :  she,  though  not  unwilhng, 
yet  looks  back  to  her  attendants  who 
bear  her  attire,  with  true  female  feehng, 
to  see  if  her  adomings  are  in  security : 
all  is  bustle  and  activity.  The  frescoes 
of  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  and  of  the 
completion  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  are 
weak,  and  yet  again,  in  that  of  Achilles 
dragging  Hector  at  the  back  of  his 
chariot,  the  very  spirit  of  vengeance 
seems  to  inspire  him.  In  colour  and 
effect  it  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  and  this 
work  is  by  no  means  so  finished  as 
his  labours  in  the  Palazzo  del  T«^." — 
Phillips,  R.A. 

Adjoining  these  chambers  is  the 
Sala  de*  Marmi  (so  called  from  a  num- 
ber of  masterpieces  of  the  G-recian 
cliisel  which  once  adorned  it),  very 
richly  decorated.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Giulio  Bomano.  This  is  connected  by 
a  gallery,  running  along  one  side  of  the 
Cavallerizza,  with  the  Appartamento 
Stivali,  painted  by  Qiulio  Romano  and 
Primaiiccio.  Near  this  last  is  the  apart- 
ment called  "  II  Paradiso,"  containing 
some  curious  ancient  cabinets,  yet  re- 
taining the  initials  of  Isabella  d^Sste, 
wife  of  Francis  III.  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, eguallj  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
snd  her  intrepidity.     The  ceilings  of 


most  of  the  apartments  are  of  wood, 
richly  ornamented  with  carvings  and 
stucco-work,  by  Primaticcio.  They 
are  very  curiously  varied :  in  one  room 
the  ceiling  represents  a  labyrinth,  with 
the  inscription  ^^forse  che  *»,  Jhrte  eke 
no"  repeated  in  each  meander.  The 
Sala  de*  Mori  is  the  richest ;  it  is  blue 
and  gold.  The  Scalcheria,  or  room  of 
the  seneschals,  contains  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  a  richly  decorated  ceiling, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  first  paintings 
which  Giulio  Bomano  executed  in 
Mantua.  The  conception  Is  beautiful, 
and  the  execution  most  carefiiL  The 
figure  of  a  female,  with  a  genius,  in  the 
centra  looking  over  a  balustrade,  is 
painted. la  oil,  and  attributed  to  Man- 
t^na.  The  pleasures  of  the  chace,  or 
sports  of  Diana^  in  the  lunettes,  are 
amongst  the  most  elegant  inventions 
of  Giulio  Bomano. 

Opposite  to  the  palace  with  its 
Gothic  windows,  stands  the  palace  of 
B.  Gastiglione,  the  author  of  the  Corte- 
giano;  it  has  a  fine  gateway  with  sculp- 
tured arabesques ;  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  bishop's  palace,  and  on  the  other 
that  of  the  Guerrieri  family.  Close  to 
the  latter  is  an  ancient  tower  annexed 
to  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Buonacolsis ;  it  was  built  in  1302 
by  Boticella.  About  half-way  up  pro- 
jects an  iron  cage,  from  whence  this 
building  derives  its  name  of  Torre 
della  Ghabbia.  According  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  city,  when  any  criminal 
deserved  to  be  put  to  shame,  he  was 
exposed  in  this  cage  for  three  succes- 
sive days,  and  for  three  hours  each  day. 
The  caging  of  criminals  was  very  com- 
mon in  Italy  (see  Piacenza,  p.  398). 
On  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
French,  the  cage  was  taken  down,  but 
replaced  afterwards  by  the  direction  of 
Napoleon ;  the  tower  itself  commands  a 
fine  prospect  over  the  town  and  the  lake. 

The  Torre  dello  Zuccaro,  hard  by,  is 
also  fine  of  its  kind,  and  interesting  as 
a  memorial  of  the  ancient  factions  by 
whom  the  city  was  ruled  and  divided. 

The  Palazzo  della  Ragione  was 
begun  in  1198,  in  the  age  of  Mantuan 
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1350.  It  is  a  fine  apecimen  of  the 
civil  architecture  of  the  time.  A  large 
arclma;  of  brick  and  atone  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  tliii  building. 
Ineerted  in  tlie  nail  is  a  Ootliic  throne 
and  canopy  supported  by  twiatcd  and 
facetted  cuhimnB.  Beneath  tbia  canopy 
is  a  sitting  stutua  of  Vii^il,  a  crowned 
fignre,  the  countenance  grave  but  beau- 
tiful, holding  an  open  book  upon  his 
knooa ;  tlie  inscription  below  ia  of  the 
12th  or  13th  century.  From  this 
building  risea  a  ]i>ftj  campanile  with 
a  curious  aatronomi:^  clock  upon  the 
Doitdi  plan  (see  Padua),  but  of  rather 
later  date,  having  been  put  up  in  1478- 
It  has  a  great  number  of  complitaited 
mOTeraeats,  now  out  of  order. 

It  is  in  the  ueighbourhood  of  this 
Palazzo  that  the  city  ia  moat  un- 
ohanged.  In  the  neighbouring  Piaeza 
^Erba  may  ba  aeen  a  small  but  beauti- 
fully decorated  house-front  in  terra- 
cotta resting-  on  a  portico  supported 
by  Oorinthian  columns. 

The  DdomO,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
hse  been  much  altered.  One  aide-wall, 
exhibiting  a  series  of  Gothic  gables, 
separated  by  pinnacles  of  moulded 
brick  and  bU  richly  ornamented,  shows 
the  original  style.  The  fine  Lombard 
canipaoilo  is  also  standing.  The  in- 
terior was  rebuilt  by  Oisiio  Somnito, 
The  arches  ofthe  aisles  rest  upon  Corin- 
thian pillars :  the  ruof  of  thenave  is  Sat, 
with  nohly  ornamented  compartments. 
iEioept  a  fresco  by  Mtutlegna,  now  co- 
rered  with  glass  (and  that  partly  co- 
Tered  by  another  picture),  there  are  no 
paintings  of  any  peculiar  merit  in  this 
building.  Tlie  Cliapel  della  Madon- 
na Incaravaia,  by  Alberti,  is  fine 
The  Chapel  of  the  Virrin  is  richly  deca- 
rated,  in  that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
in  the  L  transept,  is  the  fine  monument 
of  Pietro  Stroaiii  by  GiuUo  Eomano. 

The  Basilica  di  Sant  Andrea  is 
unong  the  finest  existing  specimens  of 
an  interior  in  the  Italian  or  rovired 
Boman  style.  It  was  designed  by  Leon 
BatHHa  JIberti.  The  enpofa  was 
added  bj  Javtxra ;  it  was  begun  in 
1732,  but  not  completed  tiU  I78I. 
rae  eharch  ia  about  310  ft.  in  Jwigth. 


ntains  many  good  ircscoea  by  the 
aoholara  of  Mantegna.  In  a  crypt  be- 
neath the  liigb  altar  is  a  shrine  where  is  , 
prHserved  the  blood  of  our  Lord  col-  1 
lected  by  tlie  Centurion.  The  vaultings  ' 
of  the  aisles  of  this  churcli  w  very 
bold  and  skilful.  Jifante^/na  is  buried 
the  first  chopelon  the  L  Tli«  bust 
bronze  by  SperatuUo,  erected  in 
1516,  ten  years  after  Mantegoa's  death, 
is  an  Bieellent  piece  of  workraan- 
eliip.  The  eyes  are  said  to  have  been 
''  eed  of  diamonds.  In  the  chapel 
-.  the  Virgin  is  a  Holy  Famdy, 
with  St.  Elizabeth,  by  HanUgna. 
The  other  good  paintings  are  —  i, 
Coatay  a  Holy  Family; — Oiiwojii,  a 
'DmeiSiioo.  Several  of  the  monu- 
ments are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for 
beauty,  or  on  account  of  the 
peraons  to  whose  memory  they  are 
raised.  Frorpero  Clemeali  of  Beggio, 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Angela,  sculptured 
the  tomb  of  Giorgio  Andreassi. — The  I 
Cantelira  monument,  of  eurioua  archi- 
teeturul  construction ;  the  memorial 
of  Pietro  Pomponazzo,  who  enjoys  an 
unfortunate  celebrity— his  renowned 
work  on  tbo  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
published  at  Venice  in  1516,  having 
laid  bim  under  the  imputation  oi  ^ 
->theiBnL,  a  charge  not  diminished  by 
hia  having  had  Cardinal  Bembo  as  a 
defender.  The  great  portal  or  entrance 
of  the  church  u  deeply  recessed.  It 
has  also  the  remains  of  a  ft'esco  by 
Mantegna.  The  fine  brick  Gothio 
campwiile  belonged  to  the  original  ba- 
siUca. 

Tlie  Ch.  ofSla.  Bariara,  within  the  , 
Palace,  was  buUt  by  Beriani,  a  scholar 
of  Giulio  Bomano.  Over  the  high  altar 
'  the  Martyrdom  of  the  Patroness,  by 
_  msasoni.  This  is  a  collegiate  church,  , 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop,  but  immediately  under  the  ^ 
papal  see ;  and  the  lituf^,  ^""  ^ 
peeuliaritioB  i '  " 


The  archives 


The  0 

rich  sacristy  still  contains  a  few  objeets 
of  value  J   the  most  remarkable  is  a 
golden  vase,   delicately  chased,  attri- 
buted lo  Beweeimito  CelUivV, 
,      San   Muuriaio,  fonceft^   ^-  "S-^^ 
'  I 
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loonfi.  ITere  is  the  Martyrdom  of  the 
Htiint,  hj  Ludovico  Caracd :  the  figure 
of  Hi.  Margaret  is  beautiful.  Near  this 
ii  the  oh.  of  San  Fra/ncesco,  a  fine 
l>uilding  of  the  14th  or  15th  century, 
but  now  desecrated,  and  conyerted  with 
its  convent  into  artillery  stores  and 
barracks. 

Scm  SebcutianOy  now  closed,  erected 
by  L.  B.  Alherti  in  1460 ;  a  specimen 
of  the  reriyed  Roman  style  :  it  offers 
some  good  but  dilapidated  frescoes  by 
Momtegna.  Opposite  stands  the  house 
of  Bfantegna,  presented  to  him  by  the 
generous  Gonzagas  with  an  honorary 
inscription ;  by  the  side  of  which  is 
the  Porta  Pusterla  leading  to  the 
Palazzo  del  T. 

A  curious  specimen  of  ancient  engi- 
neering is  the  Argine  del  MulinOy  the 
bridge,  or  rather  dam,  constructed  in 
1188  by  Alberto  PUentino.  It  stands 
between  two  of  the  pieces  of  water  which 
surround  Mantua,  one  of  which,  being  of 
a  higher  level  than  the  other,  serves  as 
a  great  miUpond,  and  turns  the  wheels 
of  the  twelve  mills  which  flank  the 
bridge  and  are  severally  dedicated  to 
the  twelve  Apostles.  Each  null  has  the 
statue  of  its  apostle.  The  bridge  itself 
is  covered,  and  is  entered  by  a  fortified 
tower  or  gateway,  in  which  is  a  beau- 
tiftil  pointed  window,  divided  by  a 
central  mullion.  Near  the  Porta  Jafu- 
fina  is  a  saw-null,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  example  of  sudi  machinery.  It, 
was  bmlt  by  G^rolamo  Areari  in  1400, 
and  it  is  still  in  active  operation. 

The  Beccheria  and  the  Pe»^eria, 
.  the  shambles  and  the  fish-market, 
stand  upon  the  Mincio,  so  that  they 
are  always  kept  clean.  They  were 
built  by  Ghlio  Bomano ;  and,  whilst 
the  plan  is  exceedingly  »mple,  he  has 
given  them,  and  more  especially  tbe 
Beccheria,  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
an*hitectural  beauty. 

The  Palazzo  CoUoredo  in  the  Via 
Larga,  the  widest  thoroughfJare  in 
^f  antua,  was  built  by  Bertani  from  the 
designs  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  front 
is  supported  by  enormous  caryatides  of 
hold  sculpture.  Within  is  a  profusion 
^^^Vfoaea  bjr  the  scholars  of  Qiulio 


^  B&mamo.  Amongst  them  are  introdooed 
I  many  curious  portraits  of  sovereigns 
and  princes:  Francis  L,  Charles  TIIL, 
and  other  French  kings ;  GKovanni  de' 
Medici;  Nicolo  ILL  Marquis  of  Ferrara; 
and  Francesco  IV.  Marquis  of  Mantua. 
In  the  same  street,  and  neariy  oppo- 
site to  the  Palazzo  Colloredo,  is  €Hmlio 
Somano's  house ;  the  fitmt  is  of  an 
elegant  and  chaste  design.  Over 
the  door  is  a  statue  of  Mercuiy,  or 
rather  a  fragment  restored  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  Primaticao,  l^ie  attri- 
butes of  the  heathen  god  are  intro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Giulio  Romano  was  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  ch.  of  S.  Bamaba,  but 
the  place  of  his  grave  is  unknown. 

The  Palazzo  del  Diavolo,  now  having 
a  dreary,  deserted,  and  haunted  look,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  fiend 
in  the  course  of  one  night,  he- having 
been  constrained  thereto  by  the  di- 
vining rod  of  hazel,  which  in  G^e^many 
used  to  be  employed  for  the  discovery 
of  treasures.  The  exterior  was  painted 
by  Pordenone,  but  it  ia  now  cut  up 
into  shops  and  dwellings,  and  has  little 
remarkable  except  its  name.  Near  the 
Palazzo  del  Diavolo  is  theTeatro  Sociale, 
built  by  Canonica,  a  handsome  modem 
construction,  in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Pra- 
della,  a  fine  wide  street  leading  to  the 
gate  of  that  name,  and  through  which 
the  road  to  Cremona  passes. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti, 
founded  in  1775,  is  now  merely  a  draw- 
ing-schooL  It  contains  some  pictures 
from  suppressed  churches  and  convents. 
There  is  a  good  copy  of  the  "  Notte  " 
by  Correggw  ;  but  the  gallery  does  not 
pretend  to  great  names.  Our  Lord 
bearing  his  cross,  by  Francesco  Man- 
signore,  is  amongst  the  best  in  it. 

The  Scuole  Pubhliche  were  formed 
out  of  the  Jesuits'  College.  The 
library  contains  about  80,000  printed 
books,  and  a  few  curious  MSS.  : 
some  beautiful  missals,  and  one  with 
pen-and-ink  drawings  hj  Andrea  Man' 
tegna.  Here  is  a  very  fine  Rubens, 
formerly  in  the  church,  representing 
four  members  of  the  Gonzaga  family 
m  the  «Lct  o^^T«;3«t. 
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The  Mttiieo  Anliquario  ie  a  loiig  and 
nttppow  gallerj,  filled  with  Eoinan.  and 
some  fow  Oroek  Btatues  and  fragments, 
of  nMuh  the  greater  portion,  it  is  snid, 
were  part  of  the  plunder  collected  by 
Lodoviuo  Ounxaga  at  the  sack  of  BoniH. 
It  usL'd  to  be  conaidered  the  first  Dol- 
Ipctioii  ill  Itnl.v,  a  rank  it  Dan  no  longer 
mviiitgiiii ;  though  it  certoinlj  contauin 
some  good  specimens. — Three  lino  bussi- 
rilievi,  pepi-esenting  the  submission  of  a 
provinoe,  a  sacriUce,  and  the  marriage  of 
an  emporor,  Huppoeed  to  he  Lucins  Yb- 
ruB.  Sereral  Imperial  busts,  niooiiffat 
them  a  fine  Caligula.  The  Battles  of  Uie 
Amaions ;  Death  of  Penthesilea.  The 
Sun  (not Ajwllo) surrounded  by  otherdi- 
vinities.  Euripides.  TlmJcs.  TheDesoent 
ofOrphoos.  Medea.  A  Cupid  aieming, 
attnbiit«d  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  also 
said,  hke  some  other  of  hia  productions, 
to  have  been  paeeed  off  by  him  for 
an  antique.  Virgil's  Oiair,  that  ia  to 
say,  a  TeiT  ancient  bishop's  throne  of 
marble.  The  bust  of  Tirgil,  a  calm, 
beautiful  eoimtonanoe  with  long  flow- 
ing  hair.  There  was,  anciently,  in  the 
market-placo  of  Mantua,  n,  statue  said 
to  be  Tirgii,  and  representing  hini  sit- 
ting on  a  throne,  holding  his  works  in 
one  hand,  and  raising  the  other,  as  in 
the  aot  of  dechiiming.  This  statue  be- 
came the  objeot  of  a  species  of  worsliip; 
and  when  Carlo  Malatesta,  iu  13ff7, 
occupied  Mantun,  a  oonauientiDus 
scruple  induced  him  to  break  the  idol 
in  pieces  and  east  ite  fragments  into 
the  IsJie,  the  head  only  being  saved. 
It  is  evident,  whatever  raay  be  thought 
of  the  story,  that  this  head  never  could 
have  belonged  to  a  statue,  inaranneh  as 
it  is  part  of  a  Term,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  io  njually  evident  that  it  is  not 
Tir^  but  a  yonng  Bacchus,  Or  some 
BuiulBr  mythological  personage. 

The  PoHte  di  San  Giorgio  erosses 
the  entire  lake,  and  is  upwards  of  25O0 
ft.  in  length.  It  was  built  in  1401, 
and  was  aiK-Lcntly  covered  like  a  Swiss 
bridge.  The  Tiew  of  Mantua  from 
hence,  towers  and  cuptdae,  and  the  great 
masa  of  the  caatle,  is  peculiar. 
L       The  Piaaxa  Virailiaaa  ' 


t  dark  an(| 
.  is  the  Ar^tS 
10,  forshow^ 


by  the  French ; 

rather  dreary.    A 

leatro  F^i^i7iana,  buHt  1820,  forsh 

and  games,  as  a  private  speculatiot 

Outaidf^  tliB  walls  and  a  few  hmijl 
drod  yards  beyond  tlie  Porta  FuM 
terla  is  the  Palaao  del  Te.  Yarionii 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  origitf' 
of  the  name  of  this  palace,  but  the  on^l 
one  wliiuh  seems  t«  ileservo  orodit  is  that 
of  Gabricli  Bertolaizo  (the  author  o!Ja 
description  of  Mantua,  the  2nd  oditiov 
of  which  appeared  in  1628),  whAi 
ascribes  it  to  the  form  of  the  roai^ 
and  avenues  by  which  it  was  i^Ma 
proached,  which  wore  so  arranged  aiC 
to  produce  the  cai>ital  letter  T.  JJ& 
the  old  authors, beginning  with  VasariJ, 
write  it  del  T,  and  not,  as  in  moden)  1 
times,  del  TB  i  which  affords  a  coH'*  < 
firination  of  this  view.  The  Falaziaj 
consisted  originally  of  stables,  and  tin  i 
Marquis  Feiferigo  Qoniaga  intended  '■* 
make  this  building  an  unpreteni" 
country-house, 


9  single  lai 


idine^ 


acquitting' 
show«^ 


but    Oiulio, 
liimself   of   hia 

ao  much  taste,  that  the  Marquis  de* 
cided  upon  transforming  and  extend- 
ing   the   new  house  into    a    splendid 


palace,  and  thus  __ 
opportunity  of  applying,  in  hannonion(( 
combination,  his  powers  as  arobilflOfc 
painter,  and  sculptor.  Giulio  eieeuteq  ■ 
tliia  great  work,  with  the  assistanc*! 
of  lu8  pnpils  Priniaticcio,  (J.  'B}* 
Pagni,  and  Rinaldo  Montovano,  in  thefl 
short  space  of  4Fe  yesrs.  The  priit'l 
cipal  building,  with  the  large  courf 
in  the  centre,  forms  a  square,  oat^l 
front  being  about  180  ft,  ontside,  hq*1 
about  130  ft.  in  the  court.  The  ordj*] 
of  arcliil«cfiire  is  throughout  Dor«rij 
tastefully  exhibiting  all  the  variety  tW 
which  thia  style  ia  ansceptible.  Tb^ 
hall  opposite  the  principal  ontrano^ 
loads  oyer  a  bridge  into  an  extensiy^n 
parterre,  which  enda  with  a  semieira 
cular  wall,  portioned  out  into  IBniche^ 
probably  Kir  statues.  At  each  eitSj] 
treniity  of  Uiis  wall  was  an  exipisitA 


»  tff  fl  iTfamp,  drained  and  plaated  \  poaeil  ot  ft  ^^otto  Vflii.  *.  \«9^- 
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which  ft  Binall  flower-garden  was  ccwi- 
nected.  Of  these  the  one  on  the  L  is 
still  in  ft  tolerable  state  of  preservation : 
the  other  was  destroyed  more  than  a 
century  ago,  by  being  used  as  a  guard- 
bouse. 

The  principal  rooms  of  the  palace 
are  the  following,  in  the  order  which 
the  visitor  is  shown  over  them  : —  j 

Small  apartment  on  rt.  of  entrance, ' 
with  plaster  relief  by  Primaticcio  and 
his  scholars. 

Camera  dei  Cavalli.  —  Pictures  of 
Gonzaga's  horses.  This  is  the  oldest ' 
part  of  the  building,  and  that  which  j 
gave  such  delight  to  Qt.  Bomano^s  pa- 
tron. The  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood, 
is  finely  carved  in  compartments.  "  I 
was  struck  with  the  great  truth  shown 
in  the  imitation  of  the  horses,  six  in 
number,  of  the  natural  size,  painted  in 
this  room.  The  two  bays  are  nearly 
as  perfect  in  preservation  as  could  be 
desired,  whjle  the  three  white,  and 
remaining  one,  an  iron  grey,  have  suf- 
fered much.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  also  painted  by  the  pupils  of 
Giulio  Romano,  B.  Fagni  and  Binaldo 
Montovano,  from  the  designs  of  their 
master." — 8.  A.  Hart,  JS,.A. 

Camera  di  Psiche. — Rich  in  frescoes, 
oil-paintings,  and  stuccoes,  illustrating 
the  story  of  Psyche  from  Apuleius. 
"  Subjects  of  deep  pathos,  of  sub- 
lime allegory,  are  here  treated  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  in  aU  that 
relates  to  poetic  imagination  and  in- 
vention in  design.  The  pictorial  is 
wanting  to  render  •them  agreeable, 
though  it  is  in  this  room  that  Giulio 
Romano  has  evidently  put  forth  his 
strength  in  force  and  depth  of  colours, 
and  in  effects  of  light  and  shade,  par- 
ticularly in  Psyche  offering  her  fruits 
and  flowers  to  Venus,  in  her  receiving 
the  grapes,  in  the  discovery  of  Cupid 
by  Psyche,  and  in  some  of  the  beauti- 
fully composed  figures  of  the  lunettes. 
These  pictures  are  in  oil,  and  therefore 
he  could  work  on  them  to  effect  more 
fully  than  in  fresco,  and  they  are  so 
treated,  but  are  far  too  black.  The 
large  pictures  below  are  in  fresco,  and 
are  hob  indeed  in  the  important  qua- 


lities of  imagery,  invention,  and  d^ign, 
but  woefully  wanting  in  colour,  effect, 
and  harmony." — Prof.  Phillips,  R.A. 
"  Q-.  Romano's  pupils,  Benedetto,  Pagni, 
and  Binaldo  Montovano,  are  said  to 
have  painted  the  ceiling  in  oil  from  the 
designs  of  their  master.  These  paint- 
ings are  turned  black  and  heavy,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  shadows ;  a  remark  which 
cannot  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to 
the  subjects  in  the  room  beneath  in 
fresco,  in  which  not  more  than  a  cer- 
tain depth  is  indulged  in,  calculated  to 
give  space  and  light  to  the  apartment. 
The  ceiling,  on  the  contrary,  looks 
low."— 5.  A.  Mart,  R.A. 

Camera  dei  Cesari  contains  2  frescoes 
in  the  lunettes,  by  Giulio  Romano  : 
Alexander  discovering  the  writings  of 
Homer,  and  restoring  the  wife  of  Mar- 
donius. 

Camera  di  Faetonte. — So  called  from 
the  oil-painting  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton, 
on  the  vault.  The  distribution  of  this 
small  room  is  as  tasteful  as  its  execution 
\s  exquisite. 

Camera  del  Zodiaco,  o  delV  Astro- 
nomia. — On  the  ceiling,  in  stucco,  are 
the  winds  and  the  12  signs  of  the  zo- 
diac: the  occupations  of  the  seasons 
are  painted  in  16  medallions. 

The  Atrio,  or  Loggia  forming  the 
principal  entrance. — Passages  from  the 
life  of  David,  executed  by  Giulio' s 
scholars.  The  medallions  by  Prhna- 
tf^cio.  A  cannon-ball  fell  through  the 
vaulting  during  the  siege  of  1796,  injur- 
ing the  frescoes  of  the  fall  of  Phaeton. 

Sala  de^  Stucchi,  in  which  there  is  a 
double  frieze  executed  by  Primaticcio, 
from  designs  of  GHulio  Romano,  repre- 
senting the  triumphal  entrance  info 
Mantua  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  in 
1433,  who  the  year  before  had  created 
Gian  Francesco  Gtonzaga  Marquis  of 
Mantua.  The  arched  ceiling  is  equally 
rich  in  stuccoes. 

Sala  de^  Giganti. — The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  series  :  it  was  chiefly  exe- 
cuted by  Rinaldo  Montovano ;  a  small 
portion  only  was  the  work  of  Giulio 
Romano,  who  furnished  the  designs. 
Jupiter,  amidst  the  heathen  gods,  hurls 


_VESETrAN  Pbov.       Soute  ', 

ina,  teiTor,  danger,  ani) 
jnpendiiig  daatii,  cover  the  four  walla, 
|bwn  to  tke  very  floor.  The  gUnta 
b  the  foreground  are  represented  12  or 
W  A-  high.  Moat  contradictory  judg- 
"""ta  hsve  been  paased  on  these  paint- 
Tuaari,  iiorghini,  and  sll  the 
eaniOT  writera  -upon  art,  praiae  them 
woeedingiy  i  and  Lftn«i  considers  him 
BE  rivnlUng  MtcliSBl  Angela.  Otiiers 
hare  thought  that  theyhavebeen  praisal 
fer  beyond  their  deserts.  "Colossal 
figures  in  a  small  room,  even  where 
the  id(»  of  B  auiiematural  i 
tended  to  he  conveyed,  an 
ftctorj ,  aa  the  spectator  is  quite  near 
_  wongb  to  perceive  details,  and  Snda 
^  KOept  those  belongine  to  the 
utioo  of  the  worii,  whidi  ought 
t  to  be  Tisiblo,  'Jliis  unpleasant 
is  produced  in  the  '  Sala  de'  Gi- 
inti,'  by  Qiulio  Homano,  at  Mantua." 
-~Smllatg. 

'  "The  hall  of  the  aionts  would  oc- 
to  undDratand.orcouvey 
thoroughlT  the  quantity  of  matter,  of 
feeling,  of  allegory,  and  poetry  which 

work  is  diapleMing,  and  nnflt  for  the 
adomment  of  a  palace :  hut  the  power 
of  imagination  exhibited  in  it  is  of  the 
most  eitraordinary  ^ind.  Moat  of 
the  figures  arc  of  auporior  order  in 
action  and  in  form,  though  some  are 
onarae  and  oflfensiTe.  Tlie  grouping  ia 
often  exceedingly  beautiC^  parti  i^- 
hu-Iy  so  in  that  of  Cybele,  Ceres.  Ear- 
cules,  Mereuty,  Ac.,  but  the  only  head 
that  liB9  any  pretension  to  beauty  ia 
that  of  Juno.  The  Hours  staying  the 
progreaa  of  the  horaea  of  Apollo  are  por- 
hapa  in  the  moat  perfect  style  of  piiint- 
ing,  as  to  colours  and  effect,  of  the 
whole."— Pn/f  PkUlips,  R.A. 

For  routes  from  Mantua  to  Parma, 
see  Rta.  42  ;  to  Ferrara  and  Bologna, 
Kta.  Kl !  to  Cremona,  Elo.  25. 

Plan  for  mtHini/  in  one  daj/,  and  in 
tapof/raphicttt  order,  the  Sighti  at 
MaiUiia, 

PiasiadelJeErbe;  PaJ.  del2a  Ragione ; 
a.  ofS.  Amirsa,  Piazza  di  S.  Pietro ;  I 
JhMHHO!  a.  i/f Santa  Barbara;  Caalello 


2A 

nia  ddlr^ 


di  Cortc ;  Archioia;  Accademia 
Belle Arti!  PinizaTirgiliauaj  retumnufc 
by  Corso  di  Porta  Pradella  to  Theatrt) 
PaLdelBiavolos  Pal.Coliorpdo  1  tW 
of  S.^owutnand  S.  Barnabai  Houaell 
of  Qiulio  Romano  and  Kantegna  ;  Clk 
of  S,  Scbosliano  ;  Fataao  del  K. 


ROUTE  31. 

VBBON*     TO     TBNICB,     IIT     OALBIEBO^ 
TIOBHZA,  AND  PADtTA.— RAJI.. 


G2iItal.  =  71iEng.  m. 

Trains  leave  Terona  3  times  a  day. 

There  are  two  stations,  but  tha  moat , 

convenient  for  persons  going  toward*  ■ 

VioonzB  will  be  that  outside  the  Porta  ^ 

oar  the  cemetery,  on  the  L  ; 

bank  of  the  Adige,  from  which  Craina  , 

at    at    7-24.    A.U.,   2S    aud    6-39 

«.,  employing  about  IJ  hr.  to  Vicenia, 

tu  Padua,  and  3'50  to  Venioe. 

The  raiboad,  on  leaving  Verona,  and 

aearly  its  whole  extent  to  Vioenza, 

na  parallel  and  near  to  the  old  post-  ' 

road.  ItsMrtsthalastapursoftheAlpa. 

Thaac  hills  are  extremely  picturesque, 

from  the  many  villagoa  which  are  aitu- 

atfid  upon  them,  with  their  Scaligerian 

itles.     Looking  back  on  the  city,  tha 

w   of   Verona,  with   its   meiUJETal 

walls,  and  its  heights  crowned  by  ths 

fortifieationa,  ia  beautiful.  At  ' 
a  distance  of  8  milea  we  pass  ths  1 
village  of  San  Michele.  Here  was  k  ' 
veiy  ancient  monaaterj,  which  aft«^  ' 

nuns.  U\iaaao\™i\\Awi>s*.*a>se'a!t.'^ 
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Dante,  the  childpen  of  his  son  Pietro, 
namelj,  Aligheria,  Gtemma,  and  Lucia, 
took  the  veil,  the  last  having  been 
abbess  in  1402.  The  family  of  Dante 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line  in 
1558,  the  last  descendant  who  bore  the 
name  then  holding  a  municipal  office 
in  Verona.  In  the  church,  which  is 
modem,  are  some  good  second-rate 
pictures  by  Lo  Spadarino,  Bellotti^ 
and  II  Gohhino. 

Immediately  beyond  S.  Michele,  on 
the  1.  of  the  rly.,  is  the  church  of 
the  Madonna  di  Campagna^  also  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli ;  a  circular 
building  with  a  Tuscan  colonnade,  and 
cro^Tied  by  a  cupola  of  great  beauty  and 
originality.  The  contrivances  of  the 
vaulting,  the  winding  staircase,  and 
other  portions  of  the  fabric,  show  also 
great  ingenuity.  Within  are  some  good 
paintings  by  Brusasorzi  and  Farinati, 
the  latter  a  Nativity.  Before  the  altar 
Davila  the  historian  is  interred :  he  was 
assassinated  close  to  the  church. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  road, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adige,  is 
the  Lazaretto^  built  in  1591,  and  for 
which  Sanmicheli  gave  the  designs. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  not  strictly 
followed,  but  altered  for  the  sake  of 
economy ;  yet  the  building,  as  it  now 
stands,  cost  80,000  zecchins.  It  is  a 
noble  cloister ;  a  parallelogram  of  about 
700  ft.  by  300,  containing  150  cells. 
In  thQ  centre  is  a  very  gracefid  circular 
chajjel  of  marble.  The  building  is  now 
used  as  a  powder-magazine. 

About  3  m.  from  San  Michele,  on 
the  1.,  is  the  village  of  Montorio,  re- 
markable for  its  well-preserved  Scali- 
gerian  defences. 

3^  m.  San  Martino^  Stat.,  soon  after 
leaving  which  the  wide  valley  of  Ilasi 
opens  on  the  1.  , 

6i  m.  Caldiero  (fi'^a^.),  anciently  called 
Calidarium,  from  its  now  neglected 
thermal  springs.  An  inscription  found 
liore  shows  that  the  baths  were  built 
or  repaired  by  Petronius  Probus, 
A.  u.  0.  753,  or  the  first  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  dedicated  to 
Juno.     The  buildings  stood  and  con- 

•^-^  m  use  until  1240,  when  they  were 
^  bjr  Eccelino.      The  waters 


retained,  however,  so  much  reputa- 
tion that  the  Venetian  republic,  more 
than  two  centuries  afterwards  (1483- 
1500),  directed  the  building  of  a 
bath-house,  and  made  regulations  for 
preventing  the  waste  or  destruction  of 
the  salutary  streams ;  but  at  present 
they  are  little  visited.  •  The  principal 
spring  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  en- 
closure. Like  all  in  this  district,  the 
water  is  strongly  sulphureous.  At 
Caldiero,  and  on  the  opposite  heights 
of  Colognola,  the  Austrians  took  their 
position,  towards  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, 1796,  where,  on  the  11th  of 
the  month,  they  were  assailed  by 
Napoleon,  whom  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  they  defeated.  Napoleon 
then  retreated  to  Verona,  which  he 
quitted  suddenly  two  days  afterwards 
with  all  his  disposable  forces ;  and  by 
a  rapid  march  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adige,  crossed  that  river  at  Ronco, 
a  movement  which  was  followed  by 
the  briUiant  victory  of  Arcole. 

After  leaving  Caldiero,  the  pictu- 
resque town  of  Soave,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  is  passed  on  the  left.  The 
modem  town  is  in  the  plain,  but  the 
mediaeval  walls,  which  are  very  perfect, 
are  seen  converging  to  the  summit  of 
the  eminence,  Iterminated  by  the  an- 
cient castle — the  genei^al  disposition  of 
all  the  fortresses  in  the  hilly  region  of 
this  part  of  Italy. 

Villanuova  is  now  passed.  This 
hamlet  possesses  a  church  which  is 
rather  remarkable.  The  campanile  is 
formed  out  of  an  ancient  feudal  tower, 
formerly  part  .of  the  castle  of  the  noble 
family  of  San  Bonifacio,  by  whom  the 
place  was  founded.  The  altar  has  a 
good  bas-relief  in  the  style  of  the  13th 
century,  and  the  capitals  of  several  of 
the  columns  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
some  early  Christian  structure.  The 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  1. 
is  Monforte. 

Q\  m.  Samhonifacio,  Stat.  A  road 
leads  from  here  on  the  1.  to  Monte  Bolca. 
The  group  of  Vicentine  hills,  or  Monti 
Berici,  now  come  into  view.  Sam  boui- 
facio  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Alpone, 
I  ^  Itt.  toAYifi  ^.  oi^\^Oa.  \^  Arcole.  \\. 
\  was  neax  t\ivs  ^om\.^'aJL^«:^cJve<2ra.^^'L\.«v 
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Ms  check  at  Caldiero,  determined  (o 
ftaaail  the  Auetriaiis  in  flunk;  and 
lie  therefore  atotioned  hia  Brmj  in  the 
loiT  grounda  which  eiteod  from  this 
viUage  to  the  Adige.  Hb  thought,  with 
reason,  that,  ou  the  narrow  eaiiaewajs 
which  travypwd  theae  mEiTBhes,  the 
superioritj  of  niunbers  on  the  part  of 
till!  enemy  woiild  be  unsTsUing,  and 
everything  would  depend  od  tho  reso- 
lution of  the  heads  of  columns.  The 
position  which  ho  had  chofcn  was  Hin- 
guJarly  welJ  adapted  for  the  purpose 
iu  view.  Three  chauasoes  brancli  off 
irom  Konco ;  one,  following  the  1.  bauk 
of  the  Adtge,  remounts  that  river  to 
Terona ;  one  in  the  centre  leads 
straight  to  Areole,  bj  a,  atcne  bridge 
over  the  Ettle  Htream  of  the  Atponej 
the  third,  on  the  rt.,  follows  the  de- 
etending  course  of  the  Adiga  to  Alba- 
redo.  Three  oolumns  were  moved  for- 
ward on  these  chaussfies;  that  on  the 
1.  was  destined  to  approach  Verona ; 
that  in  the  centre  to  attack  the  flank  of 
llio  Austrian  position  by  the  viUagB  oE 
Arcolo ;  that  on  the  rt,  to  cut  off  their 


iar  aa  a  small  eminence,  which  brought 
liim  in  sight  of  the  eteeples  of  Verona, 
and  removed  all  anxiety  m  that  quarter. 
Augereau,  with  the  division  in  the 
oeiitre,  pualied,  withont  being  per- 
eeivad,  as  fer  as  the  bridge  of  Arcole ; 
but  his  adraneed  guani  was  there  met 
hy  three  battalions  of  Croats,  by  whom 
tiitf  Prenoh  were  driven  bock.  The 
Aii^trians  despatched  by  Alvinzi  passed 
Ilirough  Arcole,  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
atlacked  the  corps  of  Augereau  i  but 
they  also  were  repulsed  and  followed 
to  the  bridge  by  thfi  victorious  Fronoh. 
There  commenced  n  desperate  struggle  i 
the  republican  colunm  advanced  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity,  but  they  were 
received  with  so  tremendous  a  Are  that 
thej  Btaggered  and  fell  back.  Napo- 
leon, deeming  tlie  possesaLon  of  Arcole 
i^idispensiiblc,  not  only  to  his  future 
operations,  but  to  the  safety  of  hia  owr 
army,  put  himself  witli  his  generali 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  seized  i 
Btandani,  Hdraiieed  without  shrinking 
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through  a  tenijieat  of  shot,  and  plnnled 
it  on  Uie  middle  of  the  bridge;  but 
the  Hre  there  became  so  violent  that 
hia  grenadiers  hesitated,  and,  Fcixitig 
the  general  in  their  anna,  bore  him 
back  amidst  a  cloud  of  smoke,  the 
dead  and  the  dying.  The  Aust.rians 
instantly  ruahed  aver  the  bridge,  and' 
pushed  the  crowd  of  fiigitives  into  tho  , 
marsh,  where  Napoleon  lay  up  to  the 
middle  in  water,  while  the  enemy's 
soldiers  for  a  minute  surrounded  lum 
on  all  sidea.  The  French  grenadiers 
aoon  perceived  that  their  oommaiider  | 
was  left  behind :  the  erj  ran  through 
their  ranks,  "  Forward  to  sbyo  the 
genera!  1"  and,  returning  to  the  charge, 
they  drove  back  the  Auatriana,  and 
eitricated  Napoleon  from  hia  perilous 
situation.  During  this  terrible  strife 
Lannea  received  three  wounds.  His 
aide-de-camp,  Menron,  vraa  killed  by 
his  side  when  covering  his  general  with 
his  body,  and  almost  all  his  personal 
Etafi'were  badly  wounded. 

The  battle  continued  with  varions 
fluctuations  through  the  16th  and  17th, 
when  both  parties  advanced,  with 
diminished  numbers  but  nndecaying 
furj'.  They  met  in  tho  middle  ol  tlie 
dikes,  and  fought  with  the  utnioft 
auimosity.  Towards  noon,  however, 
Hapoleon,  perceiving  that  tlio  enemy 
were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  while  hia 
own  soldiers  were  comparatirelj  fredi, 
deemed  the  moment  for  decisive  suc- 
cess arrived,  and,  ordering  a  mneral 
charge  of  all  his  forces,  cleared  them 
of  the  enemy,  and  formed  Ids  troops 
in  order  of  battle  at  their  eitremity, 
havtiig  the  rt.  towards  Legnago.  By 
the  orders  of  Napoleon  the  garrison  of 
Legnago  issued  lorth  with  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  so  as  to  take  the  enemy  in 
rear ;  while  a  body  of  trumpeters  was-  i 
sent,  under  cover  of  the  willows,  to.  I 
their  estremo  1.  flank,  with  orders  to  j 
sound  a  charge  as  soon  as  the  action;  ! 
was  fully  engaged  along  the  whole  line. 
Theae  measures  were  completely  sjio-  I 
eessful.  The  Austrian  commander, 
while  bravolj  resisting  in.  frwiA,\«sa-* 
ing  B,  (»mwmiuie  TO-'mft  t*sK'i  ^^-^"^ 
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in  his  flflnt,  ordered  a  retreaf.,  and,  aftor 
ft  desperB'u  struggle  of  tliree  diTB'  du- 
ration, jielded  the  victory  to  his  ene- 

An  obelisk  was  erected  near  the 
bridge  of  Arcole  in  commemoration  of 
the  rictory,  aiid  Ib  yet  etanding,  but  it 
baa  been  mutilated  and  diBflgured. 

13^  m.  Loaigo  Slat.,  2  m.  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  on  rt. 

IBS  IB.  ManteieUa,  Stat.  The  vil- 
lage, ou  the  1.,  a  good-sized  one,  ia  at 
the  base  of  the  liilii  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  ruins  of  a  raedifflral  strong- 
liold  ;  on  the  rt.  are  tba  Monti  Berici. 
This  Mont^bello  ninst  not  be  con- 
founded with  t)i&t  near  Coiteggio  (Kte. 
7),  the  scene  of  the  two  great  battles 
in  1800  and  1859.  There  are  aaveral 
liandsome  villas  here.  On  quittingtliis 
gCatlonthetn'oHnecaatlesafJfantercMo 
now  eome  into  view  ;  and  on  Ihe  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tsUpJ  wliic^h  lends  to- 
warda  Ticenaa,  the  castle  of  Brendola, 
on  oneof  tbedopeaofthe  MonliBerici, 
The  castles  of  Monteoohio  were  rtrong- 
holda  of  the  family  of  that  name,  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  SbakapeBre  aa 
the  rivals  of  the  Camlets. 

20i  m.  TaeertKlle,  Stat.,  in  a  rich 
plain  between  the  hills  of  Monteechio 
and  the  Monte  Send. 

25t  m,  Jlcema,  Siol.  The  station  ia 
outside  the  Verona  ^te,  cloae  to  the 
shady  promenade  of   the  Campo   di 

ViCEKZA.  {Inns  :  the  Hfitel  de  la 
Ville,  kept  by  Torrosani  j  a  largo  and 
fairly  comfortable  )iolel  just  jn.iide  the 
Verona  gate,  and  the naiirfBt  to  the  r)j. 
station;  Id  Due  Kuote,  and  the  Stella 
d'Oro,  very  fair,  principally  reaorled  to 
by  the  gentry  of  the  country  around. 
There  is  a  cafi  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, which  will  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  tlie  traveller  who  may  wish  to  apend 
only  a  few  houra  or  the  interval  be- 
tween two  trains  at  Vieeoia.) 

The  aituation  of  this  city,  which, 
including  the  adjoining  villages,  con- 


tbe  Monti  BencL       Tiie 


apid   BiK- 


eMffHone,  which  runs  through  if,  and  ' 
which  ia  joined  within  ita  walls  by 
the  Setroite,  tbongb  small,  soroetjmes 
does  much  mischief.  Eight  bridges 
ecoBS  theae  rivers,  one  of  which,  that 
of  San  Miehele,  a  bold  single  arch,  is 
attributed  to  Poltadio.  Vicenia  ia  of 
great  antiquity :  of  Roman  remains, 
portiona  of  a  theatre  have  been  recently 
diacovered.  Tliere  are  not  many  struc- 
tures of  the  middle  ages  :  tlds  u  much 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Palladio  (bom 
1518,  diedl580)  in  t.hia  his  native  town, 
and  of  those  uiihitects  who  more  or 
leas  followed  his  school. 

"  Falladio'a  buildings  are  in  general 
very  beantiful ;  but  most  of  them  are 
at  present  in  a.  very  forlorn  condition. 
The  fronts  and  even  the  eoliunns  are 
of  brick,  the  entablatures  of  wood,  and 
the  stucco,  with  which  both  have  been 
covered,  is  pealing  off.  I  am  aware 
that  this  statement  of  their  matoriaU 
may  lessen  your  respect  for  the  pnlocea 
which  make  so  fine  a  display  on  paper  j  , 
but  tlie  circumstance  does  not  diminish  ^ 
the  merit  of  the  architect,  though  it  | 
does  the  magniScence  of  the  city.  Pal- 
ladio's  columns  are  mostly  mere  orna- 
ments; but  in  contemplating  bis  build- 
ings it  is  imposaible  to  feel  this  to  be  a 
fault.  The  aculpturu  which  loads  the 
pediments  of  the  windows  is  certainly 
ill  pkeed  ;  and  still  worse  is  the  littli 

Sanel  of  bas-relief  so  frequently  intro- 
uced  overthe  lowerwindowa;  dividing 
what  ought  to  be  one  aohd  mass  into 
two  miserably  weak  arches.  What  is 
it  then  that  pleanes  so  much  and  so 
universally  in  the  works  of  this  artiatP 
It  acorns  to  me  to  consist  entirely  in  a 
certain  jnatneaa  of  proportion  with 
which  he  has  distributed  all  the  parts 
of  hia  architeetnre )  the  baaement  being 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  the 
order  above  it  i  the  windows  of  the 
right  size,  and  well  spaced ;  and  all  the 
parts  and  proportions  suited  to  One 
another.  The  same  eicellenoB  is  found 
in  his  orders,  and  the  relation  of  the  \ 
columns,  capitals,  entablatures,  &0.  { 
Ho   haa   not   adopted  the    theaT^twaL    i 

\  them   bM   fiovn  ^\i».\,  ^vo   l'^^.  '^a  ^ 
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pleasing  to  himself,  and  suited  to 
his  own  style  of  art ;  but  they  are  not 
good  when  united  to  a  more  solid  and 
less  ornamental  manner." —  Woods. 

Palladio  was  succeeded  by  Sca- 
mozzi,  also  a  Vicentine  (bom  1552, 
died  1616).  He  was  in  a  manner 
formed  by  the  example  of  PaUadio. 
This  will  be  seen  ftdly  at  Venice,  where 
Scamozzi  was  principally  employed, 
though  some  fine  specimens  of  his 
talents  are  to  be  found  in  this  his 
native  city. 

The  Piazza  dei  Signori  is  remarkably 
fine.  At  one  end  of  it  are  the  two  co- 
lumns the  Venetians  used  to  erect  in  all 
the  cities  of  their  dominion,  in  imitation 
of  those  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco. 
A  lofty  and  slender  caftipanile,  the  Torre 
delV  Orologio,  is  270  ft.  in  height, 
though  only  23  ft.  wide ;  the  range  of 
shields  on  it  are  those  of  the  ancient 
magistrateB. 

The  BastUca^  or  Palazzo  delta  Ra- 
gione^  is  a  G-othic  building,  surrpunded 
with  or  cased  in  galleries,  on  two  tiers, 
Doric  below,  Ionic  above,  by  Palladio, 
commenced  in  1560.  The  great  hall 
is  a  noble  apartment,  but  rather  dila- 
pidated. The  pictures  formerly  here 
have  been  recently  removed  to  the  Pi- 
nacoteca. 

Palazzo  del  Comune,  forming  the 
continuation  of  the  Basihca  into  the 
neighbouring  Piazza  delta  JBiada,  is 
partly  from  the  designs  of  Scamozzi ; 
it  now  contains  the  municipal  offices 
and  the  law-courts.  The  Torre  deW 
Orologio  is  connected  with  it. 

The  Palazzo  Prefettizio,  opposite  the 
Basihca,  was  designed  also  by  Palladio, 
but,  being  at  Bome  when  it  was  in 
the  course  of  construction,  it  is  said 
that  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  work  departed  from  his  designs. 
It  is  Corinthian,  rich  and  fanciful.  A 
narrower  front  towards  the  E.  is  a 
Boman  triumphal  arch  converted  into 
a  dweUing ;  and  Palladio  was  so  well 
pleased  with  his  work  that  he  has 
sculptured  his  Jecit  upon  the  archi- 
trave. In  the  Sala  Bernardo,  so  called 
/rom  Battista,  JBemardo,  governor  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  epection  of  the 


palace,  are  good  paintings  by  Fassoto; 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  Boman  his- 
tory. The  building  next  to  this  palace 
is  the  Monte  di  Pieta. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  built  in 
1467,  is  a  Gothic  edifice  :  it  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  repair.  The 
nave  is  nearly  60  feet  wide ;  the  roof 
appears  low.  There  are  few  objects 
of  art  in  it  that  deserve  notice.  In 
the  Barharin  Chapel  (4th  on  1.)  are 
some  ancient  frescoes  representing  the 
Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Montana ;  two  pic- 
tures by  Zetotti.  In  the  7th  chapel 
on  rt.  a  good  picture  of  the  Al- 
mighty with  Christ  crucified,  by  Bart. 
Montagna;  SS.  Catherine  and  Marga- 
ret, by  Atessdndro  Montagna.  In  an- 
other chapel  is  a  curious  painting  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  Lorenzo^ 
dated  1366,  in  31  compartments.  The 
choir  was  erected  in  1574.  The  Coiui- 
cil  of  Trent  held  some  of  its  meetings 
here. 

C\i.oi San  Lorenzo,  an  elegant  Gotliic 
edifice,  which,  having  for  a  long  time 
been  desecrated  and  converted  into  a 
mihtary  store-house,  has  been  recently 
restored  to  its  primitive  destination. 
The  front  is  divided  by  7  high  pointed 
arches,  in  the  centre^  of  which  is  the  fine 
porch,  having  on  either  side  canopied 
tombs  of  the  14th  century.  The  inte- 
rior contains  several  monuments,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed  here  from 
desecrated  churches.  On  the  left  hand 
of  the  entrance  is  tlie  tomb  of  Sca- 
mozzi, with  his  bust;  and  beyond  it 
the  sepulchral  tablet  of  B.  Montagna, 
who  died  in  1572.  The  monument  to 
Leonardo  Porto  is  in  the  form  of  a 
handsome  Ionic  portico,  having  his 
urn  in  the  centre,  and  those  of  tvro 
members  of  his  family  beneath.  The 
tomb  of  Isabella  Alledossi  consists  of 
a  cinqveeento  urn.  On  the  wall  be- 
yond is  the  slab  tomb  that  formerly 
covered  the  grave  of  the  celebrated 
CKovanni  Giorgio  Trissino.  The  mo- 
nument of  Ippohto  Porto  has  some 
good  bas-rehefs.  Amongst  the  other 
sepulchral  monuments  in  San  Lorenzo 
are  those  of  Ferreti,  the  historian  of 
\  Vicenia,  «ixv^  ol  ^^Stov  ofl  "^Occvsi^  eye 
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Sfhelders,  the  contcmpororj  and  friend 
of  St.  Doniinick,  the  "  Angeli  Paois 
NnnciuB,"  "Tpannormn  QlBdimi,"  and 
"  Heretioorani  Mailena,"  as  Ma  inscrip- 
tkm  tells  us, "  qm  vigebat  saeculo  ferreo 
liii." — Otot  tho  altar,  dedicated  to 
SS,  Loreitio  and  Pincemo,  is  n  paint- 
iog  of  theae  saintB  bv  Monlagiui,  with 
a  view  of  the  oh.  in  tlie  baekground. 

Ch.  of  La  Santa  Corona,  near  the 
Corao,  alao  a  Gothic  tsdifice.  Seve- 
ral aepulchcal  inacnptions  and  raonu- 
menta  haTe  been  removed  here  of  late 
Tears  from  other  churcbee.  Id  tho 
2nd  chapel  □□  1.  a,  good  picture  of  thi" 
Virgin  and  4  Sainta  by  3,  Mor-tagna. 
The  high  allur  ia  of  Florentine  mosaic 
wort.  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of 
it  are  two  fine  Gothic  tombs  of  the 
Time  fiimilj,  with  recumbent  sta- 
tues in  armonr;  the  toniba  and  oma- 
ments  are  riehly  gUt,  eiuih  harmg 
a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
— In  the  5th  chapel  ou  tha  1.  there 
ia  a  magnificent  picture  of  tho  Bap- 
tiara  ia  the  Jordan,  by  Oiovamti 
Setlini;  the  figure  of  Chnst  ia  eiqni- 
eitely  beautiful,  and  the  eipression 
ongelia.  Another  uhapel  is  that  of 
tlie  Seato  JBarUtlommea  de'  Bnganxf. 
This  Beato  waa  a  most  fanatical  fol- 
lower of  St.  Doniinid  ;  he  had  been 
deputed  to  the  oourt  of  St.  Louis. 
Erom  a  aecond  inscription  in  another 
part  of  the  church,  in  which  he  ia 
stjled  "Dus.  Marcbio,  Cotnes,  Bar- 
barani  BlX  " — Barbarano  being  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Monte Berico — he  must  lia  ve 
been  a  vain  man.  Thia  estimable  monk 
was  beatified  at  Some  towarda  the 
oloaa  of  the  laat  century,  at  the  in- 
stanoe  and  heavy  coat  of  the  Bourbon 
dynaHfj  of  Parma. — In  the  3rd  olmpel 
on  the  rt,  is  a  pioture  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  \ij  Paolo  Verotem,  Bcarcely 
viaible,  from  ita  dark  tints,  and  the  bad 
light  in  which  it  ia  placed,  Palladio, 
who  died  iu  1580.  was  buried  in  thia 
church,  in  a  tomb  prepared  two  years 
before,  for  himself  and  his  sons  i  his 
remains  were  removed,  as  we  ahall  ace 
a  more  fitting  monuiuent 
w  Campo  Santo. 
'  "      "'  ~  !o  has  a  pictm'o 


of  the  Virgin  between  S.  Vincent  and 

Sta.  Lucia,  bj  Palma  Veechia,  over  the 

altar  of  the  L  tninaept ;  and  a  9t.  Paul, 

by  TiittoTeUo,  in  the  lat  ehapol  on  1. 

SoH  Piefro,  to  which  ia  anneied  the 

ipiiio  da'  PoveH.     Over  the  entrance 

of  the  Ospiziois  a  baa-relief  by  Cuiova, 

female  figure  of  Charity,  wilting  on      | 

pedestal  which  supports  the  bust  of 

Ottavio  Treuto,  the  founder  of  the  in-      ' 

titution.     Tho  atntues  of  Adam  and 

Sve  are  by  Albaitete.    In  the  ohuruh  are 

ome  good  pictures  by  Magtuaa,  a  king 

iflering  hia  aon    to  St.    Benedict,   St. 

Flacidus,  and  St.   Maurusi  a  PieUi 

"        Saviour  presenting   Garlands   of 

era  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL—  4 
Zelolii,  CluTflt  delivering  the  Keys  to  i 
at.  Peter. 

zunzB  is  more  celebrated  perhaps 
than  any  other  town  in  Italy  for  ita 
'  tcea.  They  may  be  elaaaed  under 
heads  ;  tboae  built  in  what  may  be 
id  the  Venetian  semi-Gotliic  style,  , 
and  those  by  Palladia  and  hia  followers 
in  the  Classical.  Of  the  former  the 
principal  are,  the  P.  del  Coate  SeMo, 
in  the  Coreo,  a  fine  apocimen  of  the 
period :  under  the  gateway  and  in  the 
court-yard  are  aeveral  ancient  inscrip' 
tions,  the  moat  interesting  of  which 
are  3  in  what  haa  been  called  (he 
Enganeaa  character ;  they  were  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  about  six  miles 
8.E.  of  Vicenia,  over  the  Butranco  of  a 
cavern,  and  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  tlie  Euganoan  tribes,  who 
f  receded  the  Bomans  in  this  part  of 
laly,  as  the  Etruacans  did  beyond  the 

P.  Colieom  PoHo.  The  two  palaces 
belonging  to  this  family  are  also  in  the 
Venetian  style,  and  stand  cloee  to  each 
other.  One  of  them  has  a  very  hand- 
some gateway,  and  contains  a  few 
second-rate   pioturea  of  the   Venetian 

Among  the  fine  specimens  of  Palla- 
dian  architecture  iu  Vieenia,  the  follow-      j 
ing  are  the  most  remarkable : —  I 

P.  Barianitu3,hy  Palladio,  lonio  and      ] 
Corinthian,  witU  liclv  foatootw. 

atthcE.eitwruiitjo^'CttB'iwtWi-  ^l^i'^M 
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edifice  Palladio  was  particularly  proud, 
and  with  reason.  The  lower  order  has 
a  fine  Doric  portico,  the  upper  an 
Ionic,  with  two  Loggie  on  the  sides. 
This  palace,  which  was  falling  into  ruin, 
has  been  recently  purchased  by  the 
Municipality,  and  beautifully  restored 
according  to  the  original  plans  of  the 
great  architect ;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  of  Palladio' s  palaces,  and  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  his  native  city  j 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  museum  and 
picture-gallery,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.  The  general  design  is  very 
fine,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are 
managed  with  great  skill.  It  escaped 
narrowly  in  1848,  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Vicenza  by  the  Austrians,  a 
cannon-shot  having  pierced  the  roof 
and  injured  the  vaulting  of  its  great 
saloon. 

P.  Tiene,  Had  this  been  completed, 
it  would  have  been  the  largest  in 
the  city.  "  The  architect  of  this  is 
said  to  have  been  the  proprietor.  Count 
Marc  Antonio  Tiene,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Palladio,  from  whom,  no 
doubt,  he  has  largely  borrowed.  Sca- 
mozzi  seems  to  have  completed  it.  It 
consists  of  two  orders,  Corinthian  and 
Composite,  and  an  attic ;  the  lower 
order  is  partly  rusticated,  and  an  im- 
post moulding  contracts  the  heads  of 
the  windows,  which  are  square.  The 
upper  windows  are  smaller  at  top 
than  at  bottom,  but  the  diminution  is 
slight ;  altogether  the  building  is  very 
beautiful.  The  back  consists  of  an 
open  colonnade  of  two  orders,  closed 
at  each  end ;  the  middle  intercolumnia- 
tion  is  wider  than  the  others,  and  has 

.some  masonry  and  an  arch  within  it. 
The  front  has  eight  colimins  in  each 
story ;  the  back  ten." — Woods. 

P.  del  Conte  Porto  al  Castello  (but 
for  which  the  stranger  must  inquire 
under  the  name  Ca'  del  Diavolo). 
"  This  fragment  is  by  some  attributed 
to  Palladio,  by  others  to  Scamozzij 
but  the  latter  disclaimed  it,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  Palladian.  Whoever 
was   the  architect,  we   may  certainly 

pronounce  it  a  noble  design,  although  a 
very  email  part  haa  been  executed,  and 


that   fragment  is  nearly  in  ruins." — 
Woods. 

P.  Valnrnrana,  by  Palladio,  only 
in  part  completed :  Composite. 

P.  Trissino,  in  the  Corso,  by  Sea- 
mozzi.  "  This  is  probably  one  of  his 
best  works,  and  is  a  noble  edifice,  though 
it  wants  something  of  that  undefinable 
grace  of  proportion  we  admire  in  Pal- 
ladio, and  it  stands  in  so  narrow  a 
street  that  one  can  hardly  judge  of  it 
fairly.  It  has  a  range  of  nine  windows 
on  the  principal  floor,  with  interme- 
diate pilasters  doubled  at  the  angles  ; 
but  the  change  of  design  in  the  tliree 
middle  divisions,  the  lugh  unmeaning 
arch  in  the  centre,  and  the  double  pi- 
lasters separating  the  centre  from  the 
wings  are  so  many  defects." — Woods. 
The  Pal.  Trissino  was  never  completed, 
the  front  towards  the  Contrada  di  San 
Stefano  being  alone  finished.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Custom-house. 

P.  Trento  is  also  by  Scamozzi  : 
much  plainer  than  the  preceding. 

P.  del  Conte  Orazio  Porto.  This 
was  designed  by  Palladio  for  Conte 
Giuseppe  Porto,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
executed  under  his  eyes;  but  it  has 
never  been  completed. 

P.  Cordellina,  by  Calderari,  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Among  the  remarJeable  houses  of 
Vicenza  are  those  of  Palladio  and 
Pigafetta. 

Casa  di  Palladio,  in  the  Corso,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  great 
architect  for  his  own  use,  whilst  by 
others  it  is  attributed  to  Conte  Pietro 
Cogollo,  a  Venetian  patrician.  It  is  a 
Palladian  adaptation  of  a  triumphal 
arch. 

Casa  Pigtcfetta.  This  is  a  beauti- 
ful edifice,  but  in  a  very  dilferent 
style.  Being  situated  in  a  dark,  dirty, 
and  out-of-the-way  street — a  very  Edin- 
burgh Wynd — (the  Contrada  della  Lu- 
na, below  and  behind  the  Basilica), 
it  has  little  attracted  the  notice  of 
travellers.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
highly  decorated  domestic  architecture 
of  the  15th  centy.,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  1481.  It  consists  of  a  base- 
I  ment  and.  %.  w^^t  %\«tv<&%^'?i^wrc£vw»s^vi^ 
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by  B  cornice.  On  the  TjaseoiDiit  art 
sculptured  groups  of  roseii,  with  the  in- 
Boriptioii  in  French,  "  H  n'eat  roae  aane 
opines."  Each  of  tlie  3  windows  Imv^ 
elaborBti-lf-cairVBil  balconies  tmd  cano- 
pies, omatnented  with  grifTons  and 
OthfT  onimalB,  the  spaced  between  heiu? 
coTered  with  arabesnueB  in  low  reliofi 
Sowers,  eagles,  &a.  Itiis  bljuu  of  archi- 
tecture— for  it  is  Bcarcelj  8  jards  in 
front — WBS  inhabited  by  the  celebrated 
navigator  Antonio  Pigafetta,  one  of 
the  eompauioni  ofMagellaa;  theliuiiily 
etui  Oiista  arViconra.  The  name  of 
the  architect  is  not  iuown. 

Ibalfo  Olim^iico,  if  not  the  Sneib, 
yet  the  most  curious  of  the  works  of 
Puiladio.  The  Accademiu  Ohmpica  of 
Tieenia  had  been  HCOustomed  to  act 
translations  of  the  ancient  Greek  tra- 
gedies, and  Palladio  being  a  member 
they  employed  him  to  give  the  designs 
for  this  fabric,  of  which  the  ffret 
Htone  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
15S0  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  architect,  which  foUowed  almost 
inuuediately  afterwards,  it  was  raised 
and  completed  by  SoiUa  PaUadio,  hia 
Bon.  Ho  followed,  as  strictly  sa  he 
could,  the  text  of  Vitruvius  and  the 
remains  wliich  siistcd.  The  scenery, 
whiuh  is  filed,  represents  tlie  side  of  a 
species  of  piazza,  from  which  diverge 
streets  of  real  elevation,  but  diminish- 
ing in  size  as  they  reoede  in  the  per- 
apeetivB.  A  considerable  e^ct  of  dis' 
tanoe  is  obtained,  especially  in  the 
middle  avenue.  Daylight,  however,  by 
which  s  traveller  usually  sees  it,  is 
injurious  to  its  effect.  On  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  the  BCademicians  per- 
formed the  Edipus  Tyrannus,  a  pluy  to 
which  the  acuncrj  is  ontiri'ly  unadopted. 
It  is  such  as  would  have  been  used 
for  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and 
the  other  plays  of  the  New  Comedy. 
It  would  ho  admirably  adapted  for  the 
ceprosentation  of  the  comedies  of  Te- 
renoe  by  the  Queen's  scholars  at  West- 
minster. The  cnatoda  speaks  English, 
and  will  prove  a  good  guide  fur  going 
OTM  the  sights  at  Viconza. 
V_  ^fhe  JfiMMtHn,  or  Piimcoleca  Citiica, 
■Hhr  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Chierioati, 
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contains  some  good  pictures,  partly  ■ 
brought  from  tho  Baiilica  aaiFalaiio 
del  Camitite,  hut  chiefly  presented  by  3 
patriotic  citizens — the  Oounless  PigB- 
ietta  Tessari,  Count  Egidio  di  Velo 
(who  raised  the  monument  to  Pallo- 
dio  in  the  cemetery),  and  Count  Ticea- 
tino  del  Qiglio, — whose  names  deservB  i 
to  be  recorded.  It  baa  been  pur- 
chased by  thslMunieipahtj,  and  mag-  ' 
nificontly  restored  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  destination.  The  paliua 
is  entered  from  the  Piazza  deU'  Isold, 
under  the  Doric  pOTticO,  by  a  handsome 
vestijiule,  paved  with  ancient  marbles, 
di^overed  in  the  eEcavations  of  tha 
neighbouring  Homan  theatre.  From 
here  a  handsome  staircase,  hned  with 
medalUoQs  of  celebrated  men  of  Vi- 
conza, leads  to  the  grand  apai^fments  ; 
the  great  hail,  a  sploudid  room,  and 
'  adjoining  ones  on  the  N.,  are  entirely 


merely  notice  the  most  remarkable 
—  ffiofyiose,  the  Portrait  of  Pietro  dt 
Abuto ;  L,  jfassarto,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  a.  Moro  and  S.  CapelK 
tbe  chief  Magistrates  of  the  City, 
kneeling  beforo  the  Virgin,  and  some 
portraits,  one  ofwhichiaofFraoastoro  I. 
Cima  da  Coiiegliaxo,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  bearing  the  painter's  name  and 
the  date,  May  I,  IJ89  ;  B.  MoniagnOt 
two  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Ohiid, 
also  signed,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.. 
Biagio,  in  3  compartments ;  TiUa*,  %. 
halffigiircoftheMuedalen,Tery  eiprea- 
sivB ;  Teatpeita,  3  landscapes  j  JVn»- 
gmo,  Santa  Barbara,  a  pretty  figure  of  a. 
female  saint !  Paulus  de  Vemtiit,  a  cu- 
rious old  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  signed  and  dated  1333 ;  Qio. 
Bellini,  Tu'gin  and  Child  ;  P,  Veroneie, 
same  subject  i  Luini,  an  oblong  picture 
of  an  Eastern  king  presenting  gifts  to 
tht)  Virgin  and  Child,  colouring  good  | 
Luca  Oiordano,  3  large  pictures — Pane 
and  the  Oracee,  very  good,  and  a  sup- 1 
posed  portrait  of  Anosto ;  Qiaoomo. 
Tinlontla,  a  Scene  of  the  Plague  ;  Oio., 
Bell^  what  is  called  a  Portrait  <A  , 
CaritnaV  ■Bemloo-,   EliaoJ.eW.'j.  Svumfct 
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In  the  great  hall  is  now  suspended 
what  teas  once  the  magnificent  picture 
of  the  Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Faolo 
Vercmese.  This  <3elebrated  work,  only 
second  in  size  to  that  of  the  Marriage 
of  Cana  in  the  Louvre,  stood  in  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Convent  of  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Berico,  where  it  was  most 
wantonly  mutilated,  literally  hacked 
into  32  pieces,  by  the  Austrian  soldiery 
who  occupied  that  building  after  the 
bombardment  of  Vicenza  in  1848.  The 
fragments  have  been  since  put  together, 
after  a  good  copy  of  the  original,  which 
had  luckily  been  made  some  years  be- 
fore, and  which  is  in  another  part  of  the 
Pinacoteca.  Beyond  the  picture  gal- 
lery, on  the  N.  side  of  the  palace,  in 
two  rooms,  are  placed  an  extensive 
series  of  engravings,  and  a  collection 
of  56  original  drawings,  by  the  three 
great  architects  of  Vicenza  —  Palla- 
dia^ Scamozzi,  and  Calderari.  Those 
of  PaUadio  are  particulai'ly  interesting. 
They  consist  of  designs  for  some  mo- 
dem edifices,  such  as  the  palace  at 
Vicenza,  and  the  Eialto  bridge  at  Ve- 
nice ;  and  of  copies  of  ancient  Koman 
edifices,  triumphal  arches,  temples, 
thermae,  &c.,  as  they  existed  at  his 
time.  Several  of  these  valuable  designs 
had  been  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  MunicipaUty ;  others  were  given 
by  a  Vicentine  citizen,  Pinali.  In  a 
series  of  small  apartments  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Great  Sala  are  placed 
the  collections  of  natural  history,  con- 
sisting principally  of  objects  from  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  The  series  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds  are  very  com- 
plete, as  are  also  the  minerals  and  fossil 
organic  remains ;  amongst  the  latter 
will  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist  the  remains  of  a  rhinoceros 
in  the  bone  breccia  of  Monte  Zopea, 
near  Soave,  and  a  fine  fossU  shark  from 
Monte  Bolca ;  there  is  also  an  extensive 
herbarium,  in  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated that  of  the  Venetian  provinces, 
formed  by  the  celebrated  Arduino.  In 
an  adjoming  apartment  are  the  coins, 
and  the  smaller  specimens  of  ancient 
Boulpturef  discovered  by  Count  Velo 
during  his  excarationa  at  Eome,  chiefty 


in  the  baths  of  Caracalla ;  and  on  the 
ground  floor  the  larger  objects,  and  se- 
veral fragments  dug  out  during  the  re- 
cent excavations  of  the  neighbouring 
theatre. 

The  CoUegio  Cordellino  is  an  edu- 
cational establishment  for  the  upper 
classes,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  French 
Imperial  Lycees.  It  is  located  in  the 
suppressed  convent  of  San  MarceUo. 
The  first  court  (the  former  cloister)  has 
been  surrounded  by  a  himdsome  double 
row  of  colonnades  by  th|Lnative  archi- 
tect, Malacame. 

Theatre, — The  Teatro  Eretenio  is 
not  very  large,  but  is  neatly  fitted  up  ; 
the  performances  in  general  are  good. 

The  country  about  Vicenza  is  beau- 
tifully varied  with  hiU  and  dale. 
About  f  m.  from  the  city  is  the  Monte 
Berico,  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary 
erected  upon  the  summit  in  1420  in 
honour  of  a  supposed  apparition  of  the 
Virgin.  It  is  joined  to  Vicenza  by  a 
continued  range  of  arcades,  730  yards 
long,  with  168  arches.  Each  of  the 
arches  of  the  I\>rtici  del  Monte  bears 
the  shield,  device,  or  name  of  the  fra- 
ternity or  individual  at  whose  expense 
it  was  erected.  There  is  no  peculiar 
beauty  in  the  architecture,  but  the 
long  succession  of  arcades  is  striking. 

The  ch.,  which  is  called  Sta.  Maria 
del  Monte,  was  small  and  of  pointed 
architecture,  erected  in  1428,  to  com- 
memorate the  apparition  of  the  Virgin 
to  a  lady  of  Vicenza,  and  the  liberation 
of  the  town  from  the  plague ;  but  a  large 
new  part  was  added  in  1688,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  internally 
is  very  beautiful.  What  was  once  the 
nave  of  the  old  ch.  has  thus  become  tlie 
transept  of  the  new  building,  and, 'the 
altar  has  been  removed  from  the  recess 
in  the  end  of  the  former  building  to 
a  place  which  was  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  aisles.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings  of  JB.  Montagna :  at  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Madonna  with  the 
dead  Christ  and  Saints,  signed  and 
dated  by  the  painter,  1500  j  another, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  reckoned 
one  of  his  best  pictures,  was  destroyed 
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edoTentual  buUdiugB,  BuifeFed  much 
from  their  oocupation  bj  a  Croat  ragi- 
mant  in  1848,  yihen  the  Ceoa  of  Puul 
VeTOneae  ho  narrowly  rscapcd  total 
destruction.  It  was  from  the  hill  be- 
fore it  that  the  AuatriauB,  after  hBTisg 
^ven  away  the  ItaUan  corps  whieS 
■"  ;upied  the  town,  eo  crudly  hom- 
rded  Tioenia  on  tho  24th  of  M&y  of 
-titat  year,  during  9  suoceBBive  hours. 

Although  this  church  is  not  Bituated 
on  the  highwt  part  of  the  hill,  '' 
elevation  ^20  feet  aboTe  Vicenza) 
such,  that  the  view  from  its  campanile, 
or  from  Bome  of  the  yillsa  near  it,  is 
most  extensive.  Looking  to  the  N.E., 
but  at  a  great  distance,  are  seen,  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  Friulii  to  the  N. 
are  the  Alps  beyond  BasBano,  the  gorge 
thiough  which  the  Breiita  breaks  into 
■"  lain,  the  serrated  ridges  whinh  eii- 
thfl  upper  raEey  of  the  Ailiga,  at 
foot  of  whiDh  con  he  eBsily  descried 
large  towns  of  Bassano,  Schiu,  and 
riao,  and,  on  a  clear  day,  even  the 
temple  of  Fossagno  raised  by  Caoova, 
andm  the  foreground  the  Ticontine  and 
Tbtoucso  hiUs  i  to  theN.W.  the  two 
castles  of  Montccehio  form  TCry  picta- 
roaque  objeetain  the  landscape!  looking 
towiirda  the  E.  you  aee  the  Eug^iean 
Lills,  separated  irom  the  Alps  by  the 
wide  plain  in  which  Padua  ia  dearly 
vieible,  and  oitending  to'  the  Liigoona  of 
Venice  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic; between  tbe  Engoncan  group  of 
hills  and  the  equally  ineulafed  one  of 
tiie  Moati  Borici,  on  which  we  stand, 
is  the  depression  tlicongh  which  a  poi> 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Baccliiglione 
are  carried  to  form  the  canal  of  Este, 
oomiuuiiicatinB  with  the  Adige  i  be- 
hind and  to  the  S.  extend  the  Mouti 
Berici  towards  Montagnano,  covered 
with  villas  of  the  Vioentine  gentry, 
amongst  which  that  of  Count  Bam- 
baldo,  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  Con- 
vent, is  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Hear  thePorto  del  Cajie??o,  just  out- 
side of  VicenMi,  is  a  remarkable  tower, 
dark  and  deeply  machicokted,  which 
fiarma  ratlier  a  prominent  object  in  tho 
&vmi  the  Moaif.     It  was  erected 
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between  Lombordy  and  the  Venetian 
states,  and  it  is  now  used  as  the  ca/m*- 
pamU  of  an  adjoining  charch.  ; 

At  tho  foot  of  Monte  Berioo  is  th^ 
Hotonda  Capra,  eo  well  known  as  Pallk^ 
dio'B  Villa,  copied  by  Lord  Burlingto*. 
at  Chiswick.  "  It  is  a  square  building 
containing  a  round  saloon  lighted  &obi- 
above.  From  thefour  aides  yon  ascend' 
on  broad  stBirs,  and  reach  at  every  aidft^ 
a  porch  formed  by  6  Corinthian  pUlazu- 
It  may  ba  liat  architecture  neva^ 
pushed  Bphmdour  tB  a  higher  pitott^' 
The  apace  taken  up  by  stairs  andporchM)' 
is  fax  greater  than  that  of  the  buHdiu^ 
beoanse  eveiy  side  would  be  quite  au^^' 
cient  for  the  entrance  to  any  templa. 
The  saloon  eihibita  the  finest  propopj 
tione,  OS  well  as  the  rooms.  Everj^ 
presents  itself  from  all  parts  of  thc^ 
adjoining  countiy  in  a  most  magnifi^ 
-  'manner.". — Goelke.  TheBotond^' 
iw  falling  into  ruin.  Occupied,  likir 
the  Convent  of  Monte  Berieo,  by  thafl 
Austrian  soldiery  in  1848,  it  wat; 
itripped  of  everything  that  could  haj^ 
iajried  away,  its  furniture  dispersed^" 
he  Btatuea  mutilated.  It  presonta  now( 
I  Bad  picture  of  abandonment  and  di-. 
lapidation. 

Not  far  from  the  liotonda  is  tha 

Villa  ValmaraBo,  surrounded  by  ex.' 

tensive  gardena.    The  villa  eoneists  of  , 

3  separate  casinos  j  in  tbe  central  ot 

largest  ia  a  large  saloon  covered  with 

frescoes    by    l^epolo,   who   has    also 

untad  some  rooms  in  the  two  others. 

Just  beyond  the  Pmia  di  Sa»  Barto- 

mtaeo  is  the  Palazzo  JWwine  in  Cri- 

roll,  interesting,  both  on  acoount  of  ibt 

beauty,  and  as  having  been  the  reel-  . 

denco  of  tho  celebrated  QiovonniOiorgio . 

Trissino,  whose  name  appears  on  the  ' 

architravea  of  the  upper  windows.  Trii- 

was  a  poet  of  considerable  emi- 

^e,  and  it  is  said  that  the  palooa 

built  from  his  own  designs.     Tho  ' 

honour  ia  claimed  also  for  Palladio. 

Tho  Fuilio  CeMeterg  is  one  of  thoae  J 
useful  establishnients  which  do  m-^ 
much  credit  to  the  niimicipal  bodie»i 
)fthB  krge  towns  in  N.  Ital^-^  tfc»i 
aituateAljTD  ' 
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numerous  marks  of  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1848.  The  cemetery  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tect Malacame,  and  includes  a  large 
square  space  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  round  the  interior  of  which  run  4 
porticoes  with  124  arches,  built  of  brick, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  covered 
with  cement,  have  been  hacked,  to  give 
the  whole  a  semi-ruined  appearance,  in 
harmony  with  their  destination.  Under 
the  arcades  are  placed  the  vaults  and 
monuments  of  the  higher  classes  j  in 
the  centre,  the  graves  of  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  tombs  are  worthy  of  notice 
as  works  of  art.  In  thetcentre  of  the  N.  W. 
arcade  is  the  monument  to  Palladio,  by 
Fab-riSf  of  Rome,  raised  at  an  expense 
of  15,000  dollars,  by  Count  Yelo.  Pal- 
Itidio's  remains,  which  formerly  lay  in 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Corona,  have  been  re- 
cently removed  here.  Of  the  other 
monuments  may  be  noticed  that  of 
Countess  Isabella  Yelo,  with  a  fine  re- 
cumbent figure  of  the  deceased  on  an 
um  ;  of  her  brother  Count  Yelo,  just 
mentioned ;  of  the  Toguzzaro  family, 
by  an  artist  of  Padua ;  of  Count  Tris- 
sinoj  and  of  the  Prince  of  La  Tour  et 
Taxis,  an  Austrian  general,  killed  in 
1848  in  the  conflict  which  took  place 
close  to  the  gates  of  this  cemetery. 

JPlcm  for  msiting  (in  one  day)  the 
principal  Sights  at  Vicenza^  in  topo- 
graphical order. 

Duomo  or  Cathedrals  Ch.  of  San 
Lorenzo's  Pal.  Trissinoj  Piazza  dei 
Signori  /  Palazzo  Prefettizio  ;  Pa- 
lazzo della  Magione;  Casa  Pigafetta; 
Chs.  oi  San  Stefano  and  Sta.  Corona; 
House  of  Palladio  ;  Pal.  Chiericati  and 
Museum ;  Teatro  Olimpico ;  Campo 
Santoj  Rotunda  di  Palladio  ;  Yilla  Yal- 
marana ;  Madonna  di  Monte  Berico. 


[The  baths   of  Mecoa/ro  are  26  m. 

from  Yicenza  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  head 

of  the  valley  of  the  Agno ;  there  are  two 

intermediate  relays,  the  first  at  Monte- 

3ff/lo,    and  the  second  at   Valdagno; 

they  are  principally  frequented  dur- 


ing  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
during  which  a  diligence  leaves  Yicenza 
at  9J  A.M.  and  3  p.m.,  returning  at  7 
and  11  A.M.  daily.  There  are  several 
good  Inns  (that  kept  by  Domenico  Tret- 
tenero  excellent),  and  every  accommoda- 
tion for  persons  frequenting  the  baths  : 
indeed  Recoaro  may  be  resorted  to  as 
a  very  cool  and  agreeable  summer  resi- 
dence, little  inferior  in  this  respect  to 
the  Baths  of  Lucca.  The  waters  of 
Recoaro,  which  are  ferruginous,  are 
sent  in  bottles,  property  sealed,  to 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Persons  using 
them  should  see  that  the  small  leaden 
seal  bears  the  date  of  the  current  year  : 
if  kept  beyond  the  year  the  iron 
precipitates.  The  season  for  bottling 
the  water  begins  in  May.  Another  mine- 
ral water.  Aqua  CatuUiana,  containing 
a  rather  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  is  also  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  sent  to  different  parts  of 
Italy.  Yery  agreeable  excursions  may 
be  made  from  Yicenza  to  Recoaro,  the 
Sette  Commune,  &c.,  which,  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  Italian  Tyrol, 
are  described  in  the  Kandhook  for  S. 
Germany. 

The  roads  from  Yicenza  to  Inspruck, 
by  the  Yal  de'  Signori  and  the  Yal  Su- 
gana,  through  Schio,  Bassano,  &€.,  as 
well  as  those  to  Feltre  and  Bellimo, 
including  Possagno,  the  country  of 
Canova,  and  Asolo,  the  retreat  of  the 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  Caterina  Comaro, 
are  described  also  in  the  Handbook  for 
South  Germany  (Routes  222,  228,  232), 
in  connection  with  the  great  lines  of 
communication  across  the  Alps,  between 
the  Tyrol  and  Italy.  Public  convey- 
ances will  be  found  from  Yicenza  daily 
to  Schio,  Bassano,  Montagnano,  and 
Este.1 

Vicenza  to  Padua. 

By  railway,  16J  Ital.=18j  Eng.  m. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  the 
rly.  crosses  the  bridge  over  tlie  Ba- 
chiglione.  The  coimtry  is  well  cul- 
tivated with  vines,  maize,  mulberry- 
trees,  &,c. 

Sin,  PcjcmO)  Stat.    Ttk«>TQ»j^^t«2rav 
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Yicenza  to  tliia  stat.,  e 
Padua,  ia  uvaF  a  dead  ,  ... 
plaeesawonipj.  Befonireoclijng  P»ji 
tbe  Ion'  hill  of  Monte  Oaliio  m&j  be 
seen  im  the  rt. }  and  bejond,  tLe 
Xugaueatis:  the  Cereeone,  aud  aller- 
-WBTila  the  Brenttilla,  which  is  carried 
into  t^e  BachigliDiie  of  Eate,  are  crossed 
before  renching 

18  111.  Padua  Slatiaa,  which  ia  at  a 
dist&niK  from  the  town,  but  where 
riagcB  Bud  onmibuees  will  be  found ; 
tha  latter  ill-oppiiiotod  Tellicles.    ITie 
trHYeller  will  End  it  more  expeditious  to 
eniploj  a  light  caleche,  tare  1  to  IJ 

Pabtta.  Jum;  Aqiiila  d'Oro;  good 
and  in  an  airj  situation,  near  the  oli. 
of  S.  Antonio.  La  Stella  d'Oro,  in  the 
Pinzsa  de'  Holi,  tept  bj  Fanti,  much 
improved,  good  and  clean  :  an  oblieiog 
laadlord  and  moderate  charges :  it  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  cIobb  to 
the  Post  OfGce,  the  Univereity,  &c., 
and  nearest  to  the  Blwj.  Stat. 

Cafes !  the  CaiS  Pedroochi,  cele- 
brated all  over  Italy,  is  the  best ; 
there  ia  also  a  reriaurant,  and  a  fine 
assembly-room  on  the  first  floor. 
While  the  building  of  this  cafe  was  i  d 
progress  Pedrocchi  was  preJsent  every 
evening,  and  paid  all  the  workman 
readj>  mooey,  and,  it  waa  said,  ol- 
waya  in  old  Venetian  gold.  He  had 
been  left  in  poor  circmnatancea,  and 
lt<ed  in  a  little  old  house  upon  tlie 
site  of  his  preaent  caK,  which,  falling 
into  decay,  he  was  compelled  to  pull 
down.  Suddenly  he  abounded  in  riches 
—as  many  stories  were  afloat  concern- 
ing hidden  treasures  and  yet  more 
awful  things  as  would  furnish  materials 
for  a  legend.  The  secret  of  hia  wealth 
appeara  to  have  been  that  he  licpt  a 

Sniing-house.  In  oicayating  for  the 
indation  of  an  ioe^house  attached  to 
the  establishment  portions  of  a  Bomnn 
edifice  were  dis<^vered,  and  the  ntarblee 
found  have  been  employed  in  the 
ornameula  and  pavement  of  tha  ^aZoiM. 
SoukselUrs.  Zambeoarri,  near  the 
Univereity,  has  a  good  choice  of  old  and 

Padua  H  perhaps  (lie  oldest  city  in 


the  N.  of  Italy,  and  the  one  abounding 
most   in   traditions    propagated   from    ' 
age  to  ago.    Tlie  foundatiou  of  Padu» 
was  attributed  to  Antenor  by  the  Bo- 
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In  the  year  1274,  when  the  wort- 
men  were  laying  the  tbundatian  of  the 
Foundling  Hoapit^   a  large  marble 
sarcophaguB  was  discovered,  contain-    ' 
ing  a  second  of  lead,  and  a  third  of    l 
cypreSB-wDod.      In    the  latter  was   n     ' 
ilceleton,    of    larger    than    the    apdi-     ' 
nary  statins,    grasping   a   sword    in 
the  bony  hand ;  an  inscription  upon    i 
sword,   in   barbarouB    Latin,  vrag      , 


fiiit  of  the  bones  of  Livy,  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  the  re- 
mains o[  the  founder  of  the  city  were 
deposited  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo. 
To  the  same  church  the  sarcophagus  was 
removed,  and  an  inscription  composed 
by  Lovato,  a  doctor  of  laws  and  a  poet,  ■ 
was  engraved  upon  the  monument^  j 
which  still  eiisfs  in  eicellent  pce- 
serration.  When  Alberto  della  Scahi 
governed  Padua  in  138'!.  the  sarcopha- 
19  was  opened,  and  he  requested  as 
_  gift  the  sword  of  the  Trojan  hero. 
The  church  has  been  demolished,  but 

the   BMCOpWgllS  \l6ft  \lWStV  »"(«!«&-     "\&   . 

standB  at  ttio  cwmert  qI  »  *tew>.,>»s^™& 
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tha  bridge  of  Sf.  LoroniO,  in  front  of 
the  palacE  of  tho  DelegRiioiie  Proviu- 
cisle,  beneath  a  canopy  of  brick,  and, 
whnleTer  may  be  lliou^t  of  tlie  story, 
ia  unqueationably  aulique,  though 
^  i«-hat  Bge  it  is  difficult  to  deoide. 
Thi'  most  probable  aolution  ia  that 
it  belonged  to  one  of  tlio^  Hnngarian 
invadera  who  doarcndod  into  Italy 
in  the  9th  century.  The  urn  resem- 
bles in  its  form  tbOBs  of  the  time  of 
the  XiombuYl  period  at  Barenna  ;  the 
canopy  over  it,  aiid  the  stunipy  columns 
tljBt  auppbrt  the  uru,  ore  of  the  13th 
oenty.,»l(enitirBsdi3covErod,8iiuilarto 
tfaoae  of  the  tomb  of  Petrarob  at  Arqiia, 
Near  it  is  Lovato's  oivn  sBroophngus. 

"Padova  1ft  Forte"  contains  45,U00 
Inhab.  Long  rows  of  archea,  generally 
pointed,  support  the  hotises.  Irregular 
unoccupied  ground  —  wide-stretching 
tracts  of  open  spaces  or  piazze  ou  tho 
outslnrts  —  add   to   its   pecidiar   cha- 

Tlie  edifice  tlie  moat  peculiar  and 
most  national  is  tliu  Palatxo  della 
MmueipatUa,  or  Fattaso  della  Ea 
ffia»e,  built  by  Pietm-'Coxai  between 
1173  and  i2M,  wliioh  forma  one  aide 
of  tlie  mprket-plnce ;  a  raat  buildii  g 
stHiiding  entirely  upon  open  nr  1  c 
^urroHQdetl  by  a  log(fi».  Ih  L  ei  1 
is  uorered  with  sliialda  a  d  nnn  r  i\ 
bearings.  !Fo  the  Brolettii  (  i  the  Lorn 
bard  citiea  it  liaa  no  Tosejiblancc  A 
yaat  roof,  like  tliat  at  Vi  nza,  towera 
above  the  edifice,  rising,  perhapa  h^ 
aa  liigh  ^ain  as  the  wtilU  upon  whioh 
it  reeta.  This  roof  is  said  to  be  the 
lurgeat,  unsupported  by  pillars,  in  the 
world.  Tho  hall  is  2G7ifBet  long,  and 
B0  wide,  as  much  iu  height,  but  not 
qnile  reetjingular. 

The  history  of  this  haU  is  as  reniark- 
Bble  08  its  Bspoct.  In  Uie  year  1306 
there  came  to  Padua  a  renotmed  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  an  Auaustin  friar, 
(tailed  Frate  'Gionmitl.  Ho  had  tra- 
velliwl  iar  and  wide,  over  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  and  he  had  brought  back 
plan*  and  drawings  of  all  the  buildinga 
which' lie  had  scon  ;  amongst  otlieni, 
one  of  tho  roof  of  a  great  pukee  in  \ 
India.     Tbia  design  greatlj-  pleased  tho 


roof  thob-  haU  («liioli  had  jirerionslj-     , 
formed  three  chambers)  in  like  manner ; 
and  Fra'    Oiovanvi  assented,   asking 
no  olher  pay  than   the  matorials   of    1 
the  old  roo^  which  lie   was  to  take 
down.    The  Loggia,  or  corridor,  under    t 
arches,  that   surrounds  it,  is   of  the    J 
same  period.  I 

Tho  interior  of  this  liall  is  gloomy,  *! 
and  the  whole  is  closely  covered  wiili    I 
strange  myatieal  paintings,  which  have     i 
replaced  those  I^  Oiotto,  and  whioh     i 
were  destroyed  by  the  suooesaiye  eon-     j 
flagrations  of  the  building,  especially    J 
Ihat   of  1410j    the   anthors   of  tlioai     1 
frescoes  ore   suppoEod   to  he  aiiouy-     ' 
inous  Padoreae  and  Permrese  painters. 
The  original  ones  b^  Oiotto  were  exe- 
cuted   aucording    to   tlie   instruedoDB 
of  the  great  physlciun,  oatrologel,  and 
althemist,  Pieli-a  di  AbsHO  (born  ISSOj 
died   1316).      Pietro   di   Abano  was 
the   first   revirer   of   tho  art  of  me- 
dicine in  Europe ;  and  he  ti'aveUed  to 
Qroece  for  the  piirijoao  of  lonrning  the  i 
language  of  Uippocrate?  and  Oialen ' 
and  of  proDtujK  by  tin  stores  which 
the  £yuintme  hbrar  ca  j  tt  contumcd 
Hciract       1  ntl  ll     ^       I     t  au  oess 
and  I  dered 


KJi„/y—lS60. 


nutmui.       1    L  1       I  ist  la 

oyeroneofll  i-     1 1!    InU    thorn 

sonption  placed  beneath  it  mdignantlj 
repudiates  the  magie  and  sorcery 
BSLnbed  to  huu 

The  pamtmgs,  fominig319  compart- 
ments, have  been  repoutedly  damaged  by 
fire  and  water,  iu  1420, 1608, 1744,  and 
1762 ;  and  hare  been  entirely  repainted ; 
no  part  of  those  byOiotto  remain.  They 
fall  into  sevoral  classes.    The  constd- 
lations — Bnered  subjects — apostles  and 
aaints^the  winds  and  elements — alio- 
gorieal  figures   of   Virtue  ;^but  the 
principal  aorioa  consista  of  the  months      i 
of  the  year,  with  their  ruling  planets     I 
and  conatellations ;   the  employmraits     ] 
of  the  month;  and  the  tempfroTiienia,    J 

'  to    t\ioso   W^O    TOO  \iOtS.   >»^^ssi    '^ 

\  B,-pertu.tea,  dt  Voyin^*,  o^^  m«*.^ 
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so  disposed  that  the  solar  rays  in  each 
monlh  travel  along  the  representatives 
of  the  signs  and  planets  then  in  ruling 
activity.  The  following  paintings  may 
be  remarked,  either  for  their  beauty  or 
singularity: — Justice  and  Prudence; 
portrait  of  Dante,  imder  the  personi- 
fication of  Sagittarius;  Pisces,  under 
*which  is  a  yoimg  woman  supporting 
an  aged  person  with  great  tenderness ; 
also  a  very  beautiful  kneeling  figure; 
generally,  the  representations  of  the 
trades  and  occupations  of  human  life. 
— The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin — the 
Magdalene — and  St.  Paul  in  prayer. 

At  one  end  of  the  haU  is  the  so- 
called  monimient  of  Livy,  erected  in 
1547.  Like  the  astrologer,  he  was 
bom  at  Abano.  According  to  an  im- 
memorial tradition,  the  site  of  Livy's 
house  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  Strada 
di  San  Giovanni ;  and  in  the  year  1363 
an  inscription  was  found  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustina,  purporting 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  a  certain 
Titus  Livius  Halys,  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  the  historian,  although  it  is 
distinctlv  stated  on  it  that  he  was 
a  freedman  of  Livia  Quarta.  Some 
time  afterwards,  in  1413,  a  tesselated 
pavement  was  discovered,  beneath  which 
was  found  a  leaden  coffbi  containing  a 
skeleton,  which  was  immediately  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  great  historian 
himself.  The  discovery  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  place  the  remains  in  the 
Palazzo.  The  translation  took  place 
with  as  much  pomp  as  if  Livy  had 
been  a  tutelary  saint.  The  relics 
were  divided:  the  jawbone  was  de- 
posited in  the  Cancellaria;  and  Al- 
fonso of  Arragon,  King  of  Naples,  de- 
spatched (1450)  a  special  embassy  to 
request  the  gift  of  an  armbone,  which 
was  conceded  by  the  Paduans,  as  ap- 
•  pears  by  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
tablet  over  the  door.  The  inscription 
found  at  Sta.  Giustina  has  been  let 
into  the  waU ;  and  statues  of  Minerva 
(or,  as  some  say,  Eternity)  and  Fame, 
the  Tiber  and  the  Brenta,  have  been 
added:  above  is  a  bust,  upon  which 
^  engraved  the  letters  P.  T.  L»  E., 
^iuch,  with  Bomewh&t  of  Oldbuck's 


sagacity,  are  explained  to  signify  Fata* 
vini  Tito  lAvio  JSrexerunt.  Tlie  bones 
are  placed  over  one  of  the  side  doors 
leading  to  the  Uffizio  della  Sanity. 
Over  a  third  door  is  the  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  celebrated  jurist  Paulm, 
who  fiourished  in  the  age  of  Alexander 
Severus,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
formation  of  the  codes  of  the  civil 
law.  Alberto  Padovano,  commemorated 
over  another  doorway  (died  1323),  was 
a  preaeher  of  extraordinary  eminence 
in  his  day :  Sperone  Speroni  also  has  a 
statue.  It  was  erected  at  the  pubHc 
expense  in  1594.  Hallani  considers 
Speroni's  tragedy  of  Canace  as  a  work 
of  genius ;  and  his  Dialogues,  an  humble 
imitation  of  Plato,  which  may  have  been 
valued  when  well-turned  phrases  were 
accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  meaning. 

Such  tributes  to  literary  eminence 
are  sufficiently  common,  but  the  bust 
erected,  1661,  by  the  city  to  the  me- 
mory of  I/ucrezia  Dondi,  is,  perhaps, 
unique :  it  bears  witness  to  her  virtue 
and  to  her  death,  under  circumstances 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  her  Ro- 
man namesake.  Lastly,  in  this  as- 
sembly, is  the  bust  of  Belzoni,  by 
Rinaldl,  represented  in  a  Turkish  cos- 
tume, between  the  two  Egyptian  statues 
which  he  presented  to  Ins  native  city. 
No  circumstance  in  poor  Belzoni's  life 
pleased  him  more  than  his  being  able 
to  present  these  trophies  to  Padua.  A 
medal  was  struck  by  the  city  as  a 
token  of  their  gratitude,  in  addition  to 
the  bust  thus  placed  in  its  great  hall. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  Lapis 
Vitwperii  et  Cessionis  Bonorum^  of 
black  granite,  the  altar  of  insolvency, 
upon  which  debtors  cleared  themselves 
by  their  exposure.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  hall  stands  the  enormous 
wooden  model  of  a  horse,  formerly  in  the 
Palazzo  Emo,  hy  JDonatello^  upon  which 
Vasari  has  expatiated  with  much  admi- 
ration. It  was  executed  in  1466  for  a 
certain  A.  Capodalista,  to  figure  at  some 
pubHc  rejoicings,  and  was  to  have  borne 
a  statue  of  Jupiter ;  the  head  is  a  modem 
restoration.  A  meridian  line  crosses 
the  hall;  tha  ray  of  the  sim  passes 
I  thio\i^  Bi\i!cABmV)aa  <i«ctefe  ^1  ^  %^^«iv 
1  face  on  \i\)fi  "tool* 
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-In  a  aniti;  of 
ntmnra  to  t]ie 
f  aluizo  dollji  Kugione,  and  lurtuing 
part  of  the  mnDidp^  buildliiga,  are 
plai.'ed  the  exteosiTB  scriea  of  I'aduati 
omMvca,  They  liave  been  latdy  well 
attended  to,  and  arc  in  process  of 
being  arranged  and  CBtal<^ued,  thanks 
to  tho  zeal  of  the  tien  Podesta  Cbt.  di 
Zigno.  In  addition  to  the  docomeutB 
of  the  time  of  the  Carraraa,  whc 
Fadua  had  an  indapendenC  political 
existence,  an  immense  maaa  of  iiiploniBB 
and  obnrtors  has  been  brought  here 
from  sappresaed  raonHstic  establish' 
ments.  Sorae  of  these  roUa  go  back  to 
the  i)th.  century  j  B  bull,  ill  particular, 
of  PopeEugeniLis  II.,  when  tlie  Roman 
pontiffs  sicned  anch  documents,  instead 
oi^  as  at  a  later  period,  appending  leoidBn 
bvllas.  There  are  several  diplomas  of 
the  GEenoan  omperors  of  the  Franconian 
line.  One  of  Henry  V.  is  remarliabie, 
aa  showing  that  he  could  not  sign  hia 
name,  and  had  recourso  to  the  ilhte- 
rate  expedient  of  a  +.  The  eeriea  of 
the  statutes  of  Padua  is  Tcry  eompiotc, 
inelniiing  those  of  Eocelino  (1276)  and 
of  the  Dttrraraa  (^1363).  In  another 
I'oom  of  the  mnmcipdhrf  are  some  pic- 
tures by  Padovamm),  and  a  few  good 
specimens  of  SapkOel  pottery ;  and  in  a 
3rd  room,  eslled  the  Sala  Venle,  some 
pictures,  by  Varotari,  Damina,  and 
Campaffoola,  represcutinB  evraits  con- 
nected with  the  history  rf  Padua. 

The  Palazzo  del  CiipilnitKt,  which 
occupies  the  entire  W.  side  of  the  Piazia 
de"  Signori,  It  is  in  a  miied  style ;  the 
eiterior  and  the  fine  doorway  are  by 
FalcanetCa  (1532) ;  the  staircase,  attri- 
buted to  Palladia,  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  Piaiia  dei  SignoH,  so  called 
from  the  dweUing  of  the  CaiTBras  haring 
beau  in  it,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
P.  della  Ragione,     At  one  extremity 


ancient  column  in  the  piazza  belonged 
to  a  Roman  edifice  disisoYered  in  mak- 
ing excavations  near  llm  Ch.  of  8. 
Q-iobbfl,  in  the  last  centy. 

The  open  spaces  cm  the  K.  and  9, 
sides  of  the  Pal.  deUa  Bi^ioao,  ara 
called  the  Piazzc  delle  Fnile  and 
delle  Srbe,  from  the  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble markets  held  hero. 

Striking  clocks  eresaid  to  havebeen  in- 
vented at  Padua ;  and  that  whii^h  standa 
in  the  great  battlemented  tower  in  tho 
Piazza  dc'  Siguod  is  olsimed  as  the  oon- 
trivance  of  Qiaeomo  Dondo  or  Do»<ii.  It 
was  erected  in  13M,  at  the  expense  o£  ] 
Ubertino  di  Carrara  j  the  works,  how- 
ever, having  b?en  made  by  Maestro 
Novello  in  14Za.  Besides  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  it  indieatoa  the  days 
'  the  month,  the  course  of  the  sua) 
,  the  Zodiaa,  and  the  phases  of  the- 
oon.  Dondi  obtain^  such  celBbrity 
r  hia  performaai^  that  he  acquired 
le  surname  of  Orolagto.  It  passed 
I  hia  descendants,  and  the  laiwy  of 
Dondi  dell'  Ocologio"  still  flourishes. 
This  clock-tow     "         ■'  '■ "  -"^' 

Pal.  del  Capiti 


Ts  the  contra  of  tile 


The   Catliedral   oi-    JDnomo   elairaa 

Miehael  Aiyelo  for  its  architect,  at 

least  of  the  choir  and  sacristy  ;  but  it 

was   two  ctoturies   in  progress,   not 

having  been    completed  nnti!   1764  j 

■    probable,  from  the  bad  taste  dia- 

>d  in  some  of  the  parts,  that,  if  ho 

aie  designer,  his  plans  were  not 

carried  out.    The  best  picture  in  the 

church  is  a  fine  copy  by  il  Padevavino 

from  Titian,  long  supposed  to  be  an 

original ;   it  is  m  the  Tribune,  and 

represents  the  Virgin  and  Child.    In 

J.   aiala  are    two   p»intings,_  by   < 


the  Ch.  of  3.  Clemento,  and  at  the  ,PVaiuietca  Boisano:  the  P%ht  in( 
opposite  one  the  J",  del  Capitamo,  with  Egypt  and  the  Wise  Men's  Ofering ;  1 
its  celebrated  clock-tower.  The  Xo^jiii  both  well  coloured.— SaMo/timi(o:  a  j 
del  CoHanUo,  near  it,  now  a  militaiT  Vhgin.— And  in  the  N.  transept  a  Ma-  J 
post,wBfl  erected  at  theend  of  the  ISth  donna,  attributed  by  many  to  Giotto,  1 
ceniy.i  the  great  hall,  with  its  three  bycAhijratoQiustQPciAaoti.ui--^™^ 
hajidaoma  windows,  which  formerly \^ae otftie iootm.'Cto'i^. «!^™^ 
mu  the  piace  of  meeting  of  themimi-\tom\ift  ot  Sperofie  S,5ef'""'**^^^!^S 
ipaJ  ftorfj,  is -DOW  dilapidated.     Th6\de'    Conti,  'Viai  iaa^Wt.     \™| 
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bust  of  Petrarch,  who  held  a  canonry  in 
the  cathedral,  by  Mhtaldi,  a  scholar  of 
Canova's,  has  been  recently  placed  here  ; 
at  the  expense  of  Canon  Concini ;  there  I 
are  also  two  others,  in  the  choir,  in  i 
honour  of  Benedict  XIV.  and  Cardinal 
Rezzonico.  These  last  are  cimous  monu- 
ments of  priestly  vanity.   "What  had  the 
pope  done  for  the  canons  to  deserve  this 
token   of  gratitude  ?     He  graciously 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  wearing 
theu'  pontifical  copes  in  the  choir.   And 
what  had  Rezzonico  done?     Why,  he 
had  asked  that  favour  for  them. 

The  Sacristy  contains  some  early 
liturgical  manuscripts,  with  miniatures 
of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries— one, 
an  Evangeliaritim^  painted  by  a  certain 
Isodorusin  1170 ;  theother  an  Epistola- 
rium,  with  miniature  histories  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  CHovanni 
Qaibana,  in  1259 — and  some  curious 
reliquiarii  of  the  14th  and  15th;  in 
the  subterranean  ch.  is  preserved  the 
body  of  St.  Daniel,  discovered  in  1075. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  Lombard  build- 
ing of  the  13th  centy.,  belonging  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  imitative 
class  of  these  buildings,  similar  to 
those  at  Parma  and  Cremona.  The 
walls  and  vaulting  are  entirely  co- 
vered with  frescoes,  executed  at  the 
expense  of  Fina  Buzzacarina,  wife  of 
Francesco  di  Carrara  the  elder.  The 
frescoes  on  the  outside,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared,  were  by  Giunto 
and  Altichieri,  and  those  inside,  repre- 
senting histories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  by  Giovanni  and  Antonio 
of  Padua ;  the  cupola  represents  the 
Paradise,  with  numerous  angels  and 
saints  upon  it.  Fina  Carrara,  her 
husband,  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  Petrarch,  are  represented 
kneeling  before  the  Virgin. 

Bihlioteca     Capitolare.  — '  Petrarch 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  its  founders. 
It   contains  upwards  of  10,000  vols., 
amongst  which  450  of  the  15th  centy., 
and     several     inedited     manuscripts. 
Amongst    others,    those    of   Sperone 
Speronij  with  several  letters  of  Tasso, 
a  MS.  of  the  14th  centy,  contiuning^ 
tAe  description  of  BondVa  clock,  and 
''ome  splendidly  illuminated    missalB, 


and  collections  of  decretals,  also  with 
miniatures,  of  the  14th  and  15th 
cents. ;  in  the  entrance  hall  are  some 
curious  old  paintings  of  1367,  by 
Nicolo  SemitecolOj  relative  to  the  hfc 
of  S.  Sebastian,  much  valued  as  a  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Venetian 
school. 

The  Palazzo  T'escovile  has  been 
modernised.  It  contains  several  fres- 
coes by  J.  Montaynana,a>  pupil  of  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  painted  about  1495. 
In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  the  por- 
traits, of  the  Bishops  of  Padua  to  1494. 
In  the  chapel  are  the  12  Apostles,  in 
chiaro-scuro ;  the  altarpiece,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  is  by  the 
same  artist  j  and  in  the  bishop's  privaie 
chapel,  or  oratory,  are  several  small 
paintings,  the  best  one  by  P.  Veronese, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  Santa 
Giustina ;  and  an  Ancona  of  a  double 
row  of  compartments,  with  S.  Peter  iii 
the  centre,  and  the  Savioiu*  on  the 
Cross  above,  from  the  monastery  of 
S.  Peter.  It  is  attributed  to  Squarcione. 

Over  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms 
is  a  portrait  of  Petrarch,  which  was; 
originally  painted  upon  the  waUs  of 
the  house  in  which  he  dwelt  when  he 
resided  at  Padua  under  the  protection 
of  the  Carraras.  The  house  was  de- 
molished in  1581 ;  but  the  fresco  was 
cut  from  the  wall,  and  thus  preserved. 
This  portrait  is  reckoned  one  of  tho 
most  authentic  of  the  poet,  and  i^ 
attributed  to  Ghtariento. 

Church  of  Sanf  Antonio  or  of  // 
Sanio.  "  On  the  death  of  S.  Antonio 
in  the  year  1231  the  citizens  of  Padua 
decreed  that  a  magnificent  temple 
should  be  erected  in  honour  of  St. 
Anthony,  their  patron  saint.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  they  sent  for 
Nicole  da  Pisa,  and  intrusted  to  huii 
the  construction  of  the  new  church, 
and  he  produced  one  of  the  mos^t 
remarkable  buildings  in  Italy.  The 
fashion  of  the  day  compelled  liim  to 
adopt  the  Pointed  style,  but  with 
this  he  combined  some  of  the  Byzan- 
tine features  of  St..  Mark's  at  Venice. 
St.  A-utYiaK^^^  \a  cwwaad-withno  less 
t\iaTi^  c^^^\8lft,^^aJ5to.^^<&^5t  ^\i.OT«?oJ^^ 
character.    \\,Sa*\xvV>a»iw^^'^^^^^^^ 
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,   2S0  ft.   in    lAigth,   :S8  ft.  in 
)  the  Bitremity  of  tliB  tron- 
was  completed  m  1307,  ^tli 
a  exception  of  tJie  eupolu  over  tlie 
oir,  irhioh  was  not  added  till  143-1. 
f,^  lihe  eiteraal  features  of  tliis  churcih 
a  meagre,  if  the  three  great  portala 
..."o  bald  when  compared  with  t\ie  con- 
K:j|»nporaJ7  portala  of  the  North,  it  arnst 
*»  l^mBmbered  that  Nicholaa  of  Piaa 
I,  bf  the  fiuliian  of  tho 
n  Btjle  which  he  did  not 
>,  und  wliioh,  it  irnist  bo  ooiifeased, 
t  imdecatand."— G.  Knight. 
a  W.  front  is  diTided  into  i  pointed 
ts  of  unequal  ^dth,  in  the  centre 
C'  H-hieh  is  a  niohe  containing  a  statue 
^'S.Anttniio  of  the  14<thaenty.    Over 
a  portico  of  pointed  arches, 
*  tritili  a  baluatraile,  surmounted   bj  a, 
haudfOmo  Lombard  turret  i  the  fresco 
of  S9.  Antonio  and  Semardino,  in  the 
lunette  o»er  the  principal    ontranca, 
wblS    painted,    as    stttted    in    the  in- 
scription below,  by  A,  Mantegna,  in 
14Li2  !  thetwo  bell-lowcra  hejond  the 
traaseptB,  on  ranges  of  pointed  archeB, 
are  very  beaulifLd. 

'Ihe  ohoreh  of  S.  Antonio  ia  rcmarli- 
able  for  thenpleniiour  and  bcniity  of  ita 
inlema]  decorations.  Occnpjiiig  theN. 
or  l.-hand  transept,  Btauds  the  chapel 
of  lAe  Saint,  "il  Santo"— (for  tlma  is 
Anthony  honoured  at  Padua,  whore  he 
died,  having  been  bom  at  Liabon).  It 
is  Uhmiinated  day  and  night  by  the 
golden  lajnpa,  and  silver  candlestii'ks, 
Slid  Candelabras  borne  by  angels,  wlueli 
_i)Uni  he&ae  the  shrine.  The  chapel 
■  began  in  1500  by  Gfiucanni  Mi- 
ll), and  Anlotao  hia  sou ;  continued 
iSatMonino,  and  completed  by 
'  <etto  in  1653.  The  two  richly 
1  pihisttirs  are  by  Finmi  and 
.  )  Aglia.    A  large  and  singular 

M  of  bai-reliefa  relative  to  histories 

ef  tho  Saint,  hy  various  artists,  eur- 
iud  the  walls.  The  best  are  :  1st  on 
l>;  P.  Lombardo s  3rd  and  4th  by 
Uio  Lombardo ;  tho  6th,  S.  Antonio 
.it^oiiHtingadefldchildiby  iSoiwDoiao. 
_  ia  tlie  cvntre  is  the  shrine,  as  splendid 
t^old  nnd  marble  can 
T  Ibe  flJtnr  of 


St.  Bonaventura,  and  St.  Louis  are  I 
TieiahQ  Atpeiei.  The  two  Tine  scuL 
tnrcs  on  (he  sides  of  the  sarcophagi 
are  the  work  of  Oroiia  MiM-irmli,  146 
and  Filippo  Parodi.  Tlicy  auppo 
two  of  the  candelabra!.  Beyond  tl 
ohapel  of  St.  Antonio  is  the  cuiioi 
Gothic  chapel  of  the  Black  Virgin,  tl 
Xadoana  Mora,  from  the  brown-ci 
pleiioned  picture  over  Iho  altar  ;  l 
ch,  is  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Sanb 
Maria  Msggiore,  built  in  1110,  j 
pulled  down  in  great  port  1 . 
room  for  tlie  present  cdiSce. 
is  an  intereetjng  earcophagus  of  oM 
of  the  Obiszo  fanuly.  Tlie  eepulclt 
urn  near  It  belongs  tu  Saphaelf  lUgo 
an  eminent  jurisconsidt  of  the  14ii 
centy.  Opening  out  of  tliia  ehf  '  ' 
another  of  the  Bealo  Belludi.  ci 
with  fi-eacocs  relative  to  St.  PhBro  aj 
St.  James,  and  attribnted  ti 
Padovano :  the  Apparition  c 
tonio  to  the  Beato,  (o  anno  . 

hheration  of  Padua  from  EccehQO,M 
historically  interesting:  they  have  bcot 
sadly  injured  by  restoration  in  tho  ImA 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tlic  ch.  is  tl 
ohapel  of  S.  lilix  (Bth  on  rt.).   It  v 
originally,  dedicated  to  St,  James,  a 
crecteii  in  137B,  but  subseguentlj  to  ' 
Felix,  n'hen  his  pemaius  were  d^osi 
here  in  1604.   It  is  separated  fixim  tl 
body  of  tho  church  by   a  sort  " 
Gothic  arches  of  red  Veroueae  B 
above  whiuh  rises  a  species  of  entaUl 
ture  of  coloured  mariiles  disposed  iS 
scales.  ThewaUimdvaultingareooyeTOS 
with  excellent  early  frescoea,  by  JoooMQ 
Anaazi  and  AUichien  da  Zetio — tiw 
worse,  however,  for  the  injuries  they  t^ 
oeived  in  cl  curing  offthc  whitewash  wi»j 
which  thfv  had  been  civ.'ivcl,  and  £i^ 
their   ri'^loratiijiii?.      Tii'j   subjcetB   alij] 
taien  pnrllj  frmn  tli[?lci;i>ndary  histojjp 
of  St.  Jami'a,  and  pflrllj  fi-oiti  the  QoM 
pelsi  tlveyaro  striiingevan  ill  their  p»fa| 
/,-,._  B.... fi^BBCoes  KM 

1    r^f    AUiflSl 


The  fivat 

conaidered  to  be  by  the  hnnd  of  Altini 
eri.   They  are  foil  oflife  and  eipresaioi^ 

Xhe  wallbetraiA  ^o  B!ft.m  «lt  "Soa  ctA.* 

the   tWcW'pe\»4vivie&.\&\ot-it «?»(«»■> 

Aathmiy,  '■  coiniiitW'iaii^ciaAei'M'JwW'iC'irt*^** 
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ing  to  those  opposite  which  separate  the 
chapel  from  the  church.  In  the  centre 
space  the  subject  is  the  Crucifixion.  To 
the  rt.  of  this  the  soldiers  are  casting  lots 
for  the  garments  of  Christ.  The  skill 
displayed  in  this  composition  seems 
almost  in  advance  of  the  time  (about 
1376)  of  the  painter.  To  the  1.  of 
the  Crucifixion  is  the  crowd  following 
Jesus  from  the  city ;  one  gi'oup  is 
beautiful:  it  is  a  woman  supporting 
the  fainting  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
followed  by  another  who  is  leading 
along  her  own  infant  son.  Farther  on, 
to  the  rt.  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  the 
tomb  of  Bartolommea  Scrovegna,  wife 
of  Marsilio  Carrara,  the  second  lord  of 
Padua;  the  space  above  it  is  filled 
with  the  picture  of  the  Resurrection. 
Two  tombs  on  the  opposite  side  'con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  founder  of  the 
chapel,  Bonifazio  de'  Lupi,  Marquis  of 
Soragna,  a  general  in  the  service  of  the 
Carraras :  the  picture  over  it  represents 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and 
members  of  the  Eossi  family,  contem- 
poraneous lords  of  Parma.  These  five 
paintings  by  Avanzi  and  Altichieri  fill 
the  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the 
chapel  opposite  the  entrances  j  they 
are  each  under  a  pointed  arch.  Over 
them  the  space  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  each  also  canopied  by 
a  pointed  arch,  and  filled  with  a 
painting.  The  subject  of  that  on  the 
1.  of  the  spectator  is  the  Denial  of  St. 
Peter ;  of  that  in  the  centre  the  via 
dolorosa,  or  Christ  led  to  be  crucified  j 
and  of  that  on  the  rt.  the  Entomb- 
ment. In  the  spandrils  to  the  extreme 
rt.  and  1.  of  the  five  lower  arches  the 
Annunciation  is  painted.  The  angel 
0abriel  occupies  the  spandril  to  the 
extreme  1.,-  and  the  Virgin  that  to  the 
extreme  rt.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  is 
very  beautifril.  A  long  narrow  window 
is  in  the  end  of  the  chapel  to  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance.  One  of  the  compart- 
ments on  that  side  contains  the  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  engraved  by 
D'Agincourt ;  the  others  are  filled  up 
with  scenes  from  the  Uves  of  St.  Chris- 
tm)her  and  other  saints,  now  much 
eMoed,     The  oppoaite  ond  is  divided 


\ 


into  irregular  compartments,  and 
painted  by  the  before-mentioned  art- 
ists with  subjects  from  tlie  Scriptures 
and  from  legends.  Above  the  altar  are 
5  statues  of  the  13th  centy.  Over  the 
stalls  which  siuround  the  chapel  are 
good  half-figures  of  saints. 

The  Presbytery  and  Choir  are  divided 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  splendid 
marble  balustrades  and  bronze  doors. 
The  statues  of  the  saints,  and  of  Faith, 
Temperance,  Chaiity,  and  Force,  are 
by  l^ziano  Aspetti.  Donatello  con- 
tributedthe  bronze  reliefswhich  decorate 
the  high  altar,  and  the  fine  group  of 
the  Madonna  and  saints  over  it.  The 
8  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  imder  the  Music  Gallery, 
were  cast  by  Velluti,  his  pupil,  in  1488, 
By  Donatello,  also,  are  the  great  bronze 
crucifix,  and  a  bas-reUef  in  gilt  terra- 
cotta of  the  Deposition  over  the  door 
leading  to  the  chapel  of  the  relics  be- 
hind it. 

Cicognara  points  out  as  the  finest 
work  of  art  in  this  most  sumptuous 
sanctuary  the  great  eandelahmm  of 
bronze,  standing  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar,  executed  by  Andrea  JRiccio,  the  re- 
sult of  ten  years'  labour.  It  is  a  species 
of  cinque-cento  adaptation  of  the  antique 
form.  The  human  figures  possess  ex- 
quisite grace  and  simpHcity.  Four 
emblematical  figm^es  upon  the  pedes- 
tal have  occasioned  much  perplexity 
to  the  commentators.  They  have  been 
explained  as  representing  astrology, 
music,  liistory,  and  cosmography.  But 
these  interpretations  are  more  inge- 
nious than  satisfactory.  In  tlie  presby- 
tery are  2  fine  bronze  bas-reUefe  by  tlio 
same  master :  David  and  Goliath  j  and 
David  dancing  before  the  Ai'k.  The 
objects  most  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
other  chapels  are  in  that  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  (3rd  on  rt.),  the  bronze  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  altar,  by  Donatello^  and 
the  presses,  with  their  fine  inlaid  or 
intarsia  work,  executed  in  the  15tli 
century  by  the  two  Canozzis. 

The  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
are  numerous,  are  many  of  them  fine. 
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WP  aos  STO  In  ^be  clinpel  c^  tlio  Saommcut 
■  (to!  on  the  rt.).  The  meimmeiU  to  Alea- 
guidro  CoDtanni,  eructed  in  1555,  nt  the 
cnpenBe  of  tlie  republic,  U  from  the  cUt- 
aiga  of  Sanmioieli,  the  soiUptures  being 
by  A.  Vittcria  suil  DaiKse  Cattaneo. 
SatmieheU  also  deaigned  the  moDument 
ai^ioBita  to  thiB,  oa  Che  Srd  pedestal 
on  the  r(.,  to  Cardinal  Sambo,  erected 
by  Cardinal  Qiiii'lci ;  tlie  bust  is  b; 
Catianee,  and  the  inscription  hj  Paolo 

SersTol  besco  paintings  still  oxint  on 
tiis  pilaatera  of  the  uave  ;  tltose  of  the 
Cruoifiiion,  with  SS.  Sebastian  and 
flp^ory,  and  nuraeroua  propliota  (on 
tile  6th  OD  the  rt.)i  hyJ.  Montagnaita, 
and  of  the  Madonna  (on  the  2nd  on 
Hiel.),  attributed  to  Stefano  di  Fer- 
rara  or  Filippo  Lippi,  are  the  most 

'  wortiiy  of  notioo. 

In  the  adjoining  cloisters  are  aeyeral 
l^nilehnil  Djonumenta ;  that  of  Manna 
Bonati  (1870)  is  remarkable  for  its  in- 

n  foriptiOD  b;  Petrarch ;  of  Luigi  Viaconti 

'  "BBa),  l^  Sanmicheli.    Many  monu- 

-   's  have   beau   brought  here   from 

rated  diureheB,  one  of  vrhieli,  be- 

I  tfreen  the  3  cloistei-s,  ia  a  good  Qothic 
tombi  out  of  these  cloisters  opens  the 
library  of  II  9anto,  contaimng  nearly 
15,000  tols.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
convent  is   a  good  Holy  Family  by 


1 


In  front  of  the  church  is  an  irregular 
and   piotnreaque   piaiiza,   partly   sur- 
idjed  by  the  coiiventual  buildings. 


In 


r  the 


the  cloistetHjii  thesepulclire  of  Bolaudo 
PiaZEOlo,  one  of  Che  atancheat  defenders 
of  luB  country's  liberties  against  the 
Bnperor  Henry  TII.  In  the  centre 
atmids  the  equestrian  statue  of  "  QatCa 
Mtdata,"  whose  real  name  was  Draamo 
da  Kami,  by  DonateUo,  a  production 
fidlof  figour.  It  is  the  only  equestrian 
atatue  he  erer  executed,  and  bears  his 
nam^  "  Opus  DonatellL  Flor."  Open- 
ing out  of  the  piazza  ia 

The  Samla  del  Saato,  now  re-oi!eu- 
pied  for  oonventiial  purposes :  it  con- 
ae  irescoes  by  Tiliaii  and  Cam- 
_  represHnting  tho  miracles  as- 
io  at.  Aalhoiij. 


^^^M>ed6o 


Four  are  by  Titian.  Tlie  first,  i 
miracle  of  St.  Antonio,  restoring  to  KB 
a  woman  Hlled  by  her  husbaud  in  a  in 
of  jealousy.  The  female  heads  ofeTOn 
beautiful  This  fr«eco  has  suiTered  milaS 
oflateyears.  The  aeoond,  over  the  doM 
of  the  sacristy,  the  saint  miraeulou^j 
uniting  a  boy's  f^ot,  which  hod  bsMI 
cut  off  by  aocident.  The  third,  the  iqj 
stiHing  to  life  of  a  boy  who  had  fell"" 
into  H  boiling  caldron.  The  four 
3t.  Antonio  causing  an  infant  ti 


as  to  his . 


innocence,  ni  answer 

of  infidelity  by  her  husband. 

Close  to  SaiW  AiUonio  is  I 
church  of  Sob  Oiorgio,  preoted  Q 
sepulchral    ctiapel  of   his    fanuly  ) 
JKaimondino   di  Sorogna  in  1377  k 
contains  some  fine  fr^coes  by  Aeam 
AUichieri  lidped  him  here  alsoi 
the  greater  part  are,  without  doi_ 
tho  work  of  Avanid,  whose  style  of  os 
eeption  is  seen  to  ranuh  more  ad 
tago  Iiorc  than  in  the  frescoes  it 
ohapel  of  S.  Pelii.    Tho  subjects  K,^ 
from  the  New  Testament ;  the  miradM 
of  93.  Oeorge,  CatWine,  James,  an^ 
Lucia :  the  large  paiutiug  of  the  Oraj 
cifixion  behind  the  altnr,  and  over  it  tin 
Crowning  of  tho  Virgin,  ore  very  ^^^^ 
llie  now  bare  sarcopliagua  was  forme^ 
surrounded  fay  10  gilt  statnies  of  mem 
bera  of  the  Soragna  family,  which  wMp 
destroyed  during  the  occupation  by  Otf 
French  soldiery  at  tho  end  of  the  tan 
centuiT  :    their  portraits  are  seen  id 
one  of  the  paintings,  kneehng  befoH 
the  Tirgin,  to  whom  they  are  preiattlH 
by  S.  George  their  patron.  J 

Ch.  of  Santa  GhwHimi  is  supposed  tl 
have  boBnerccteiiont^iesiteoiaTeintM 
of  Concord.  It  was  repeatedly  bu£U{| 
and  as  frequenUv  ruined.  The  ediSfl^ 
raiaed  after  the  destmctian  of  the  oiQr 
by  Attila  was  thrown  down  by  aft 
earthquako  in  1117.  In  the  If**" 
eenty.  it  wsa  rebuilt.  Two  griffiDuL 
lions,  standing  at  the  top  of  the  fli^ 
of  steps  in  front  of  the  present  strta 
ture,  are  vestiges  of  tliB  earlier  ohu*^ 
The  present  edifice  was  b^m  in  150^ 
by    Podre   GricoliMiui  ia.  "BtewBo.^'^ 
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rone.  The  facade  is  rough  and  un- 
finished J  but  the  general  style  of  the 
interior  is  good,  from  its  proportions, 
its  great  expanse,  and  its  many  piers 
and  lofty  cupolas.  The  disposition  of 
the  aisles  is  rather  that  of  a  series  of 
vaulted  recesses  opening  into  the  nave, 
and  nearly  as  high  as  that  is,  and  com- 
municating with  one  another  by  lower 
arched  openings,  than  a  continued 
aisle. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Giustina  at 
the  high  altar,  by  Paolo  Veronese^  is  the 
best  picture  in  the  church.  The  other 
paintings  are: — Carlino  and  Oahriele 
Cagliari  in  1st  chapel  on  rt. :  tlie  Con- 
rersion  of  St.  Paul. — C.  Rodolji :  St. 
Benedict  instituting  his  Order. — lA- 
heri:  St.  Gertrude  supported  by  Angels, 
in  2nd  on  rt. — Luca  GHordano :  The 
death  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  in  4th  on 
rt. — JPalma  Q-iovane :  St.  Benedict 
with  St.  Placidio  and  St.  Mauro, 
in  6th  on  rt. ;  and  near  the  same 
chapel,  G.  Maganza,  Totila  King 
of  the  Goths  faUing  before  St.  Be- 
nedict. The  chapel  on  rt.  of  the 
high  altar  contains  a  beautiful  grovip 
by  Parodi,  representing  a  dead  Christ, 
with  the  Vii^gin,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
St.  John.  The  fine  sculptured  wood- 
work of  the  choir  was  executed  from 
designs  of  ^.  Campagnola  in  1556 ;  the 
stalls  in  the  Coro  Vecchio,  the  only 
portion  of  the  older  ch.  that  was  pre- 
served, date  from  a  century  earlier; 
they  are  by  two  artists  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  painting  over  the  altar 
in  this  choir,  of  tlie  Virgin  with  4 
Saints,  is  a  fine  work  of  Momanino's : 
behind  the  altar  in  the  1.  transept  is  a 
sepulchral  urn  erected  by  Gualportino 
Mussato  in  1316,  in  which  is  preserved 
the  pretended  bod^  of  St.  Luke.  A 
small  chapel  openmg  out  of  the  rt. 
transept  contains  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  supposed  to  liave  been 
brought  from  Constantinople  by  St. 
Urius,  where  it  escaped  tlie  flames 
raised  to  destroy  it  by  the  Iconoclast 
Emp.  Constantinus  in  the  8th  centy. 

There  is  a  fine  cloister  annexed  to 
^Iu3  church.     In  a  cortile  adjoining  is 
apiece  of  sculpture  of  the  11th  centy., 


one  of  the  earHest  specimens  of  medi- 
seval  allegory.  It  represents  Mercy  and 
Justice.  The  large  cloister  is  a  part  of 
the  older  monastery.  It  contains  tlie 
few  remains  of  a  cui*ious  series  of  paint- 
ings of  the  Ufe  of  St.  Benedict,  exe- 
cuted between  1489  and  1494,  by  JBer- 
nardo  ParentinOy  Campagnola,  and 
Girolamo  PadovanOr  The  Freneli 
converted  this  monastery  into  a  bar- 
rack ;  some  of  the  paintings  were 
whitewashed  over,  others  S2)oiled  by 
the  soldiery. 

The  Prato  della  Valle^  or  Piazza  delle 
Staitie.  The  Church  of  Sta.  Giustina 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  large, 
irregular  open  space,  the  centre  of  whicli 
is  occupied  by  the  Prato  della  Valle, 
an  oval,  surrounded  by  a  small  canal, 
suppHed  with  water  fi*om  the  Bacehi- 
glione,  and  peopled  with  statues.  It 
was  intended  to  limit  tliese  memo- 
rials to  the  great  men  of  Padua ;  but 
as  even  local  fame  could  not  sup- 
ply a  sufficient  number  of  characters, 
they  have  been  forced  to  enUst  some 
celebrities  of  other  countries — Ante- 
nor,  Pietro  di  Abano,  Petrarch,  Tasso, 
Galileo  ;  78  in  all  ;  that  of  the 
Marquis  Giovanni  Poleni,  a  coitc- 
spondent  of  Sir  I.  Newton,  is  one  of 
the  early  works  (1789)  of  Canova.  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden,  the  "Lion  of  tlic 
North,"  has  a  full  right  to  his  statiou 
here,  for  in  1609  he  studied  at  Padua, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  Galileo ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  when  his 
unfortimate  namesake  visited  Padua  in 
1783,  he  requested  permission  to  erect 
this  statue  of  his  great  ancestor. 

The  Arena,  the  form  of  which,  and 
its  name,  sufficiently  indicate  that  it 
was  a  Koman  amphitheatre.  No  traces 
of  seats  can  be  foimd ;  they  may  have 
been  constructed  of  wood,  as  at  Pola. 
Here  and  thei*e  the  Roman  masonry 
can  be  distinguished ;  but,  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Roman  circuit  was,  like  the 
amphitheatres  of  Nimes  and  Aries,  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  defence  by  the 
family  of  Dalesmanini,  who  crowned  it 
with  battlements.  It  afterwards  passed 
to  the  Scrovegno  family,  in  the  person 
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Ido,   eondemiiKl  bj  Daate  for  hia  l  out  a  aingletraceof  tlio 
iury  and  fftorice,  inga  wMch  formerly  vi 

Enrico,  ftbonl  1303,  built  withia  its  it,  and  wbich  »itli  it  t      .  _ 

the  cbapel  of  the  Aantiaiiata,  the  laat  centj,,  hormotically  soalcd&oa 
f  called  Saila  Maria  rfeji"  [  public  gdie  and  curioaity,  every  an^ 
bat,  vhetlisr  aa  a  domestic .  oiatlon  wliiidi  nuglit  laise  aa  emotioii 
'ehapel,  or  ioi  the  use  of  tlia  order  in  the  mind  ia  removed,  save  thai 
'd  uie  CavaUieri  di  Santa  Iktaria,  Laa  wMch  ia  to  be  dorivDd  from  tlic  oontem' 
bftax  much  eontciated.  Tliia  order  oflplation  of  its  intemnl  mural  decora- 
wligioua  chivalry  n'oa  inatitutcd,  not ,  tion.  But  Itt  those  vilio  havo  so  fai 
tai  the  defcncB  ol  tliB  fiiith  in  genpral,  cultivated  a  love  and  knoivledge  of  ar( 
bat  for  the  worship  of  the  Tirgiii  in  I  as  to  appreciale  its  Ugli  capabilities 
particular.  They  obCoined  largo  poa-  j  moat  earefidly  atudy  these  freaeoea  0| 
eassions,  and  thereupon  abandoned  Giotto,  They  will  tlicFC  £nd  Sacro|| 
thenjselvBS  to  worldly  luxury,  whence  History  illustrated  with  a  dignified  M 
they  were  called  Fraii  Godeiili ;  but  ■  well  aa  touching  simplicity,  eminent^ 
thoir  oareer  of  vice  and  ntofligaey  was  beflttiiig  llie  Divine  theme.  No  aridrf 
ant  ehort  by  papal  authority;  they  of  any  period  has  been  moi-e  Hucccasftil 
«vore  suppressed,  and  their  property  than  Giotto  in  teUing  liis  atorj  ia  a 
made  over  to  other  religious  orders.  j  etriMng  and  intelligible  mamipr.  Adcf 
There  it  not,  however,  the  slightest  ■  to  this  intUspeneable  ingredient  in  thn 
evidence  that  the  chapel  waa  ever  ap.    composition  of  agreathutoriculpBinttV 

SDpriated  to  this  order,  or  tliat  tlie '  Giotto's  eiffuisite  feeling  for  grsceftj 
under  was  a  member  of  it.  The  iu-  beauty  and  deeply  patlielic  eipreEsiinl 
Bcription  beneath  his  very  curious 
stetue  in  the  aacristy, — "  Propria  figure 
Domini  Henrici  Scrovigni,  militia  da 
Arena," — and  probably  put  up  in  his 
lifetime,  only  shows  that  he  waa  a 
knight ;  and  liis  dreas  ia  merely  the 
ordinary  "  ahitfl  civile "  of  the  time. 
Wa  must,  therefore,  adopt  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  chapei  waa  erected  for 
domeafio  worslup.  At  this  period  (1300) 
CrioitOf  then  young,  was  working  at 
Padua,  Bud  3croregno  employed  him 
not  only  to  build,  but  to  decorate  the 
edifice.  The  Chapel  conaiats  of  n  aingte 
Aisle  witik  a  tribune  at  its  extremity  in 
n  aimpla  Qothio  atyle.  The  unity  ol  do- 
Bi|^  apparent  in  the  chapel  and  in  the 
paintings  no  doidit  resulted  from  both 
designed  bv  the  same  mind ;  ond 
adds  to  their  intcreat  ia,  that 
lie  lodged  with  Giotto  when'  the 
ka  went  in  progreaa.  Of  all  the 
^j_jtine  productions  of  Giotto,  none  are 
[ap  periect  and  genuine,  or  so  truly 
M^iemplify  the  character  and  beauties 
'«f  his  style.  Tlie  subjects  ere  taken 
partly  from  the  New  Testament,  and 
pBitiy  from  the  Apocrjplial  Oospela. 
Standing  as  the  ch^>el  docs  at  the 

end  of  a  geeen  court-yard,  backed  by    u.-^gv,^, ^ vi:-  -.^^ 

^Rrdens  grotriag  vegetable  stuff,  -with-  'i  rt.  ■\ianiV,  ccra^atna  Ro^ne^  fetn^'Oo^ 


guage  of  middle-age  mania,  may  I 
safely  pronounced  as  possoaaing  tfa 
very  highest  intereat,  Second  in  ooi 
sidcration,  but  equEdly  remarkable, 
Giotto's  skill  in  ornamental  design  i  j 
this  light,  the  chapel  may  be  considffli 
as  a  perfect  model  of  taate.  The  beam 
of  the  ornaments,  particularly  tho 
wliich  divide  the  walls  into  panels  ' 
receive  the  various  subjects,  and  ti 
judgment  which  has  kept  every thu 
not  purely  ornamental  work  &om  tl 
ceiling,  are  some  points  of 
which  it  ia  to  bo  regretted  have 
been,  and  are  not,  more  froqt 
observed  and  imitated. 

Over  tho  entrance  is  The  Last  Jui^ 
ment.  Tills  is  much  injured  :  some  M 
the  groupa  of  the  blessed  have  great 
beauty.  The  vieea  of  the  clei^  tx» 
brirught  forward  vrith  poouliM  promfc 
uence.  In  tho  centre,  and  not  cnlB 
nectedat  all  with  thereat  of  the  com^ 
aition,  Scrorignoisreppeaeuted,  oflbrauj 
his   chap^  which  is  aeceptod  \tj  a 
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of  the  Virgin,  principally  from  the  Apo- 1 
cryphal  Gospel  attributed  to  St.  James  I 
tlie  Less.     1,  Joachim  driven  from  the 
Temple  by  the  Priests,  because  he  had  not  i 
begotten  any  issue  in  Israel.  2,  Joachim  i 
returns  to  his  sheepfolds,  and  prays  dur-  j 
ing  40  days  and  40  nights.   3,  The  Angel  | 
Gfibriel  appears  to  Anna,  and  reveals  i 
that  the  prayers  of  her  husband  have  | 
been  heard.   4,  The  Angel  announces  to  j 
Joachim  that  his  Prayers  have  been  i 
heard.     5,  Joachim's  Vision.     6,  The  j 
meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  j 
gate  of  the  Temple.  "And  Joachim  went 
down,  with  the  shepherds ;    and  Anna 
stood  by  the  gate,  and  saw  Joachim 
coming  with  the  shepherds;    and  she 
ran,  and,  falling  on  his  neck,  said,  '  Now 
I  know  that   the  Lord  hath  blessed 
me,' " — a  most  graceful  composition. — 
On  the  wall  opposite.     7,   The  Birth 
of  the  Virgin.     8,  The  Presentation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple.     9,  The 
Priests  having  declared  that  the  mar- 
riageable men  of  the  House  of  David 
should  bring  their  rods  to  the  Temple, 
and  that  whosesoever  rod  should  bud 
was  to  become  the  husband  of  Mar}'^, 
they  come,  each  man  bringing  his  rod. 
10,  TheBlessmgoftheEods.    11,  The 
Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary :  the  Vir- 
gin and  the  other  female  figinres  are 
graceful.     12,  The  Procession  after  the 
Marriage.     This,   perhaps   the    most 
beautifol  painting  in  the  series,  is  the  one 
which  has  most  suffered  by  damp.     13, 
The  Salutation,  in  two  divisions  :   here 
the  grace  which  Q-iotto  imparts  to  his 
female  figures  is  peculiarly  discernible. 
This  compartment  is  \mder  14,  and 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin  and  that  of  our  Lord, 
which  forms  a  second  series. 

Above. — 1,  The  Nativity,  injured; 
but  the  coloiu'ing  yet  in  parts  remark- 
ably  vigorous.     2,  The  Wise  Men's 
Offering.    3,  The  Presentation  of  Jesus 
in  the  Temple.     4,  The  FHght  into 
Egypt.     5,  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents.   6,  Our  Lord  disputing  amongst 
the  Doctors  ;  much  injured,  but  some 
fine  heads  can  yet  be  made  out.    7,  The 
baptism  in  the  «7"ordan.    8,  The  Mar- 
nagein  Cana  of  aalilee.     9,  The  Eais 
^^  of  Lazarus  :  a  magnificent  compo 


sition ;  awe  approaching  to  terror  in 
the  bystanders,  death  yet  struggUiig 
with  life  in  the  resuscitated  corpse. 
10,  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  :  groups 
fiiU  of  animation  and  spu-it.  11, 
Christ  driving  the  Money-changers  out 
of  the  Temple. 

Below. — The  third  series  begins  with, 
12,  The  Last  Supper  :  much  ornament, 
very  minutely  finished,  is  introduced 
into  the  architectm-e  ;  each  apostle  lias 
a  marked  and  peculiar  dress,  either  in 
colour  or  fasliion,  which  is  preserved  in 
all  the  other  paintings  in  which  they 
are  introduced.  13,  Clnist  washing 
the  Feet  of  the  Apostles,  a  very  beau- 
tiful composition.  14,  Jesus  betrayed 
by  Judas.  15,  Jesus  before  Caiaphas. 
16,  Jesus  scourged  and  crowned  with 
Thorns.  17,  Jesus  bearing  the  Ci'oss  : 
a  full  composition  with  some  beautiful 
groups,  particularly  Mary  and  lier  com- 
panions pushed  back  by  the  Jews.  18, 
The  Crucifixion :  the  thieves  are  omit- 
ted. 19,  TheDepositionfrom  the  Cross. 
In  expression  this  is  considered  tlie 
finest  of  all  the  existing  works  of  Giotto, 
here  or  elsewhere :  the  deep  and  tender 
affliction  of  the  Virgin,  the  impassioned 
eagerness  of  St.  John,  and  the  steady 
composure  ofNicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  are  all  in  accordance  with 
their  characters.  20,  The  Resurrec- 
tion :  the  figure  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
is  an  admirable  personification  of  de- 
votion. 21,  The  Ascension  :  the  Vir- 
gin is  the  most  prominent  figm-e.  22, 
The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Apostles :  singidar  in  its  arrange- 
ment. 

The  lowest  range  of  paintings  con- 
sists of  allegorical  or  symboheal  figures, 
intermixed  into  architectural  compart- 
ments, presenting  imitations  of  marble, 
Eanelling,  &c.,  with  borders,  exactly 
ke  those  executed  in  mosaic  upon  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  species  of 
decoration  seems  to  have  been  a  favour- 
ite amongst  the  Itahan  artists  of  the 
time  of  Giotto,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
papal  chapel  of  Avignon,  painted  in  his 
Btyle,  OY  by  his  school.     Ox^posite  to 
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many  the  aUpgory  is  yety  intolligifala ; 
in  oCners  obsBurc.  Commeucmg  on  tile 
rt. — Mope  1  winged,  scBTOeij  touoMne 
tbe  earth  whiuh  slie  is  quitting,  and 
eageriy  stiotoJiiiig  forwOTds  una  up- 
wards to  the  oelestiol  crown. — On  the 
cppoBite  wall.  Despair :  portrajed  aa 
a  lenule,  vho,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Piend,  is  in  the  act  of  hanging  licre^If. 
— CAari^ :  a  triple  flame  ittaues  &om 
bw  head.  Sar  oountenanoe  ie  beaming 
with  joj.  She  holds  up  her  right  hand 
to  recBire  gifts  from  heaven ;  and  in 
her  left  ii  the  vase  from  which  she  dis- 
penaeB  them.  —  Savj/ :  standing  in 
&utira:  a  serpent  issues  bom  her 
mouth,  and  recoils  on  herself ;  she  has 
the  ears  and  Aiwa  of  a  wolf.— .flaiiA ; 
holding  the  ctEwt,  and  trampline  on 
a  horoHOpe :  in  the  other  hand  she 
I  ignsps  Qie  cross.  Wlien  we  recollect 
mvie  trust  whioh,  in  the  ago  of  Giotto, 
■Tnaa  placed  in  astrologers,  the  boldness 
ptfthDoght  which  this  figure  discloaes 
■ 'irill  be  appreciated. — Unbeliff:  a  Ro- 
man helraet  upon  her  head;  in  her 
hand  an  ancient  heathen  idol,  to  which 
she  i)  noosed,  and  bj  whioh  she 
is  dragged  to  the  pit.  —  JvsHee ;  n 
crowned  matron  seated  npon  a  throne ; 
her  countenance  severe  and  thoughtful. 
The  scales  of  the  balance  which  ehe 
poises  are  perlectly  even.  In  one  an 
angel  presents  a  laurel-wreath  to  the 
good ;  in  the  other  is  the  destroyer, 
widding  the  sword  for  tlie_puni8hroent 
of  the  wioked.  Beneath  is  a  compo- 
sition with  figures  banting,  sporting  j 
spparoatly  inoicBting  tlie  esse  and  com- 
fort enjoyed  by  those  who  Utb  under  a 
good  DOTermnent. — Zn/ui^jcs.- aneld^'Ij 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  judge,  of  a  harsh 
snd  ibrbidding  coimtenuice:  he  is 
"  sitting  in  the  gate ;"  but  the  path  to 
hit  tribunal  is  oVBrgromi  with  thorns 
mid'  briers,  and  his  Angers  terminate  in 
olaWB.  In  one  hand  he  holds  an  un  - 
shaathed  sword  for  punishment ;  in  tlie 
other  a  hook  (like  that  with  which  de- 
mons are  nsually  represented),  as  the 
emblem  of  rapacity.  lo  the  compart- 
Jnent  below,  trnvellGra  assaulted  and 
Brardered,  indicate,  in  apparent  con- 
'o  tfia  %arcs  on  the  oppoaitfi  side,  I 
aaiea   o£ liriog  under  an  evil' 


government.  —  Temperance  ;  a  femaiii 
figure  fully  draped.  She  holds  a  sword, 
but  it  is  bound  into  the  scabbard :  ■ 
bit  is  plaoed  in  her  mouth — emblem  of 
restramt. — Anger:  a  hideous  crone^ 
tearing  her  dress. — Fortitude .-  in  an- 
cient armour  j  the  skin  of  a  lion 
thrown  over  the  armour.  3ho  restt 
tranquilly  upon  the  shidd  which  sba 
opposes  to  her  cnemius. — Incoialancg  i 
a  young  girl,  and,  with  some  touch  n 
satire,  represented  In  tlie  dress  of  a  Flo* 
rentino  damsel,  falling  backwards  &om,« 
wheel,  upon  which  she  tries  to  balano6 
hersolf;  in  allusion  to  Eceles.iaiii.  5.-^ 
Piiidenct !  sitting  at  a  desk,  and  contemn 
plating  herself  in  a  mirror.  At  lii^ 
book  of  her  head  is  the  face  of  Mi 
old  man,  but  apparently  a  mask,  OS 
part  of  her  hoiui-dress,  and  not  ^ 
second  &cb,  as  in  the  tonih  of  Sh( 
Pietro  Msrtire  at  Milan.  Ba&cl  ad^^ 
ed  this  mode  of  allegorising  the  '^A 
bxee.—Follij ;  in  a  fantastic  dress,  piM 
bobly  intended  for  that  of  a  court  iodl^ 

Tlie  tribune,  or  choir,  is  painted  witL 
the  history  of  the  Virgin,  by  some  sup* 
posed  to  be  by  Taddeo  di  Sartolo  et 
Siena,  but,  from  th^  dIobb  ^proack  Vfr 
Giotto's  own  style,  with  more  Uk^ 
hood  by  his  pupil  Taddeo  Oaddii  H 
this  as  it  nuiy,  they  are  much  inferiotf 
to  those  of  QiottO.  They  roprosent,  ^ 
the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  EUzabetlU| 
a,  TliB  Pact  between  the  Devil  aM| 
Judas  1  3,  The  Virgin  annonnoing  htf 
Death  to  St.  John ;  4,  Her  DeaO^ 
and  in  the  three  lower  compnrtmmMi 
of  the  choir,  5,  Tlie  Obsequies  of  the 
'Virgin ;  6,  Her  Ascent  to  HeavBaji 
and  7,  Her  Coronation.  Behind  thK 
^tar  is  the  tomb  of  Em4co  ScroregnM 
who  died  iu  exile  at  Venice  in  ISSCm 
It  is  highly  finished  in  the  style  « 
the  Pisan  school,  snrmounled  by  a 
small  atalucs  of  the  Virgin  and  8 
Angela.  The  sculptor  is  unknowf^ 
although  on  one  of  the  statue*  ft 
cut  the  name  of  Johannis  MagisM 
T4icoli,  vi'lience  it  Las  been  supjiOMa 
the  work  of  GioT.  Eisano.    The^  wi* 

ancient  "^  ene\.\H(i  (^sslwi^— «k«S^  cfll 
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to  its  antique  effect.  This  glazing  is 
not  now  often  foimd  in  Italy ;  but  it 
5nay  be  remarked  that  one  example 
exists  in  England,  at  Chester,  in  a 
room  overlooking  the  cloisters.  In  the 
small  sacristy  opening  out  of  this 
tribune  is  the  statue  of  the  founder 
placed  in  a  Gothic  niche.  * 

The  key  of  the  chapel  is  kept  at  the 
dwelling-house  in  the  Arena,  where  the 
])roprietor  resides.  Inquiry  should  also 
be  made  for  the  key  of  the  sacristy, 
which  is  often  locked. 

Ch.  of  the  Eremitani.  This  church 
adjoins  the  Arena.  It  was  erected 
between  1264  and  1276,  the  roof  30 
years  afterwards  by  the  same  Fra  Gio- 
vanni who  put  up  that  of  the  Palazzo 
della  E-agione,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
employed  here  the  old  one  which  he 
obtained  for  his  labour.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  and  striking  building,  from  its 
simplicity  as  well  as  its  ornament.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  nave,  nearly  300  ft.  long, 
lighted  fi'om  the  extremities.  The  large 
clioir  has  some  curious  frescoes,  attri- 
]juted  to  Ouariento^  and  remarkable, 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  design,  but 
for  their  mystical  and  allegorical  cha- 
racter. The  lower  tier  in  chiaroscuro 
consist  of  the  planets  ruhng  the  con- 
stellations more  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  them. — The  Earth  appears  crowned 
with  the  papal  tiara,  and  placed  between 
Industry  and  Idleness,  an  allegory  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  precise 
meaning. — Merciury  is  dressed  like  a 
friar. — Mars  is  mounted  on  a  spirited 
steed,  painted  with  much  action, — 
Venus  is  adjusting  her  attu-e:  and  so 
on:  all  very  strange. — Above  are  large 
paintings,  in  6  compartments  on  either 
side,  representing  subjects  from  the  lives 
of  the  saints  j  some  of  them  have  suf- 
fered from  damp,  time,  and  neglect. 
By  Mantegna  are  fine  frescoes  in  the 

*  The  frescoes  of  the  Arena  chapel  have  been 
reproduced    (1857)    in    a  beautiful  series  of 
chromo-lithographs,  accompanied  by  artistic  de- 
tails, by  the  Arundel  Society.  The  general  view 
of  the  chapel,  from  the  pencil  of  one  of  our 
most  talented  amateur  artists,  Mrs.  Higford  Birr, 
is  a  remarkable  work,  whether  considered  as  a 
most  faithful  copy,  executed  with  consummate 
fs*u^^^  ^^^^^oe,or  for  the  application  of  chromo- 
rlaH^^^y  ^n   reproducing  the  now  rapidly 
perishing  works  of  the  early  Italian  painters. 


large  chapel  of  SS.  Christopher  and 
James  on  the  rt.  The  best  compart- 
ment, though  unfortunately  damaged, 
is  that  representing  the  death  of  St. 
Christopher,  in  which  Mantegna  has 
introduced  himself  in  the  character  of 
a  young  Soldier,  holding  a  speai. 
Squarcione  appears  as  another  soldier, 
in  a  green  dress  near  him.  Tlie 
compartments  of  the  upper  row  are  by 
Buono  and  AnsuinOy  disciples  of  Squar- 
cione ;  they  have  great  merit,  though  in- 
ferior to  their  master's.  The  altar  of  this 
chapel  has  several  figures  of  terracotta, 
painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  They  are  by 
Giovanni  di  Pisa,  a  pupil  of  DonateUo. 
Cicognara  ranks  them  very  high  for  their 
grace  and  movement  as'well  as  for  the 
beauty  of  the  drapery.  Behind  the 
altar  are  frescoes,  by  N.  Pizzolo,  of  the 
school  of  Mantegna.  The  painting  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin,  with 
the  Apostles  below,  is  by  Niccolo 
Pizzolo,  a  competitor  of  Mantegnc^s, 
The  painting'J  over  the  high  altar  of 
the  chm'ch,  ^by  MumicelH,  is  a  gi*and 
composition.  It  is  a  votive  picture  of 
the  Madonna  and  four  Saints,  pre- 
sented by  the  city  of  Padua :  in  it  is 
introduced  a  portrait  of  the  Doge  An- 
drea Gritti,  holding  the  eity  in  his 
hand.  On  the  altar  of  the  sacristy  is 
a  good  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Desert  by  Chiido, 

The  tombs  in  this  church  are  in- 
teresting: none  more  so  than  that  of 
Jacopo  di  Carrara,  5th  Lord  of  Padua, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Petrarch,  wlio 
composed  the  Latin  epitaph  upon  it. 
The  companion  to  this  moniunent  is 
that  of  Ubertino  di  Carrara  (died  1354). 
Each  is  beneath  a  canopy  as  lai^e  as  a 
church  portal:  the  figures  are  of  beau- 
tiful execution.     The  countenance  of 
Ubertino,  the  hard  old  man,  is  expres- 
sive.   These  two  monuments  originally 
stood  in  the  suppressed  Ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
i  tino.      With  the  exception  of  these 
I  tombs,  there  are  but  few  memorials  of 
I  the  once    powerful    lords   of  Padua. 
I  The  extinction  of  the  family  is  one  of 
I  the  most  gloomy  events  in  the  history 
of  Venice.      After   a  vaUant    defence 
;  Eraiicesco  (ii  Cj«ft«t«>.  wsvv\.  \v\"5»  V«'2>  ^«w% 
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(1405):  tlicywereindepeudcut princes 
uowiaa  subject  to  Vamce ;  but  by  the 
Ooimdl  of  Tea  they  wore  condemned 
and  etrangled  in  Cue  diuigFona  of  St. 
Mark,  1106.  Francesco  made  a  despe- 
rate resistance  in  bia  cell,  but  vraa  mer- 
powered,  and  tt  member  of  the  noble 
family  of  Prinii  did  not  disduin  to  peiv 
Jbnn  the  task  of  the  eieeutioner. 

The  monument  to  tbo  occMtect  of 
tliB  ehuroh  is  in  the  rt.-liand  traiiBept ; 
ha  is  roprtBEmted  bj  an  odd  hEdf-lengtk 
statue,  clad  in  a  lobe.  Near  it  are 
those  of  Spigeliiia  and  Valisnicri,  two 
eelebraf«d  profeesoi-s  ia  the  aoiYersity. 
The  splendid  monument  of  Benavides, 
profesBor  of  iaw  (1683),  ia  by  Amma- 
aali :  the  srti&t  has  equally  displayed 
lijs  talents  ae  a  sculptor  aiid  as  an  ar- 
L-hitect.  Benayides  would  nut  trust 
1  lia  eiecutors,  and  therefore  he  eroctod 
this  memoritd  in  his  on-n  lifetime  :  it 
is  deooratcd  with  allworical  figurea  of 
Wisdom  and  lAhoiir,  Honoiu-and  Fame. 

In  the  passage  leading  irom  the  1. 
transept  to  the  sacristy  ia  the  slab 
tombetone  of  Fietro  di  Abano.  (Petri 
Apoui  CinerCB,  staL  66.)  This  ch.  in 
considered  as  the  chapel  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  students  attend  divine 
serrica  here  on  Sunday  and  holidays. 
As  it  received  them  when  Uving,  so  it  was 
their  place  of  repose  when  dead ;  and 
there  are  many  touching  inseripfions  to 
their  memory.  In  the  Baoiiaty  is  a  baa- 
relief  bj  Canora,  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam FrederielL  Prince  of  Ornngc,  who 
died  at  Padua  in  1799,  at  the  age  of  35 
years.  It  reprBacuts  the  crer- recurring 
■weeping  female  figure,  near  which  is 
a  pcUcan.  The  design  liaa  much 
beauty  of  form,  and  it  ia  coreftdly 
eiBcuted.  Near  this  ia  tlio  Gothic  ', 
moQumenJ  of  red  marble  to  the  memory  I 
of  Paulua  de  Venetiis  (oh.  1419),  snd  ' 
upon  which  he  ia  represented  lecturing 


a  old  a 


aeiF, 


iwla  and  hoods  i  bii 
Pavio,  the  dignity  of  the  tutor  ia  pre- 
served by  his  being  repveeented  four 
times  as  Wge  aa  liia  au^tors. 

Amongst  the  other  clrarohps  ot  Padua 

may  be  noticed:—  ' 

Ch.  of  Sanla^   Sofia,   supposed   lo 

he   the   ancient  Vathedral    of  Padua. 


Some  portions  of  the  archilectui'e  aud 
sculptures,  especially  about  the  prin- 
cipal portal,  are  of  the  12th  century, 
and  in  a  rode  atjle.  It  contains  some 
eeaij  paintings. 

Oi.  of  Saa  Mie^eh ;  a  fragment  pro- 
aeryed  by  the  care  of  a  prirata  indi- 
vidual, and  converted  into  an  oratory;. 
Here  is  a  painting  of  the  Adoration  oi! 
the  Magi,  by  Jaovpo  da  ferona^  dst^ 
1397 ;  it  has  merit  in  itsdf ;  hut  it 
principal  interest  eonaista  in  its  poi 
traits  of  several  members  of  tlie  Cnrrara 
femily.  In  the  painting  of  the  Funeral 
of  the  Tirgin  opposite  are  said  to  be 
introduced  those  of  Boccaccio,  Dontt^ 
Petrarch,  and  Pietro  di  Abano.  The 
body  of  the  church,  which  was  covered 
with  eicellent  freBcoes,  has  been  pidied 

Ch.  of  San  Oaelaiin,-aot  tar  from  the 
Arena.  The  Gna  fa^de  is  byScamozzi. 
Two  paintings  by  Magama,  the  Ado- 
■ation  of  the  Magi,  and  our  Lord  dis- 
mting  in  the  Temple,  and  a  anuJl  lialf- 
iguTfl  of  the  Virgin  by  Titian^  are  in 
the  diapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Ch.  of  Sta,  Mariii  in  Vauio,  erected 
the  IGth  century.  The  painting 
■er  the  high  altar  is  by  BarlolBiamn  ] 
Moattyua :  it  represents  the  Virgin 
Burronnded  by  a  host  of  saints.  The 
fresco  of  the  Coronntion  of  the  Tirgin 
on  the  vault  is  by  the  same  painter; 
Jaeopo  Biasatui,  Our  Lord  earned  to 
the  Sepulchre,  in  the  chapel  on  L  of  the 
high  altar,  is  a  striking  composition. 
The  artist,  according  to  his  cnatom,  hiis 
introduced  the  portraits  of  himself  and 
his  family.  Annexed  to  this  church  ia 
the  Seminario  VetcovUe,  or  College  for 
students  in  theology,  which  contains 
an  esLoellent  library  of  upwards  of 
40,000  printed  boots  and  aevDralMaS-, 
amongst  which  is  an  autoerapli  letter 
of  Petrarch  to  Jacopo  Dondi,  a  curious 
Peulter  of  tie  14th  cent.,  and  the  ori- 
ginni  MS.  copy  by  ForceUini  for  bis 
great  Latin  Dictionary.  Attaulied  to  the 
SeroinaiT  is  an  eilensivo  pruiting  office. 
Ch.  of  Ji  Coi-Hiwe,  near  the  gate,  on 
entering  from  the  Railway  station,  €<K- 
.  mer\j  tkothu;.  'InftieSMi.oU.iA^wsi.Ti.'jfc 
*,  now  nee\ecte4 ,  nve  as';  e™^.  ■^■«*!s»'e- *■ 
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€Hrol€tmo  Padovano,  and  two  wliiclij 
may  be  by  Titian  or  I*alma  Vecchio. 

The  University^  or,  in  more  ancient 
language,  the  Studio  of  Padua,  enjoyed 
considerable  celebrity  as  early  as  1221, 
when  Frederic  II.  commanded  the 
students  of  Bologna  to  forsake  that 
city,  which  had  incurred  his  displea- 
sure, and  to  resort  to  the  city  of  An- 
tenor.  At  first  it  was  pre-eminent  in 
law,  and  the  great  Baldus  here  taught 
and  professed  what  lawyers  call  the 
written  reason." 

Padua  also  greatly  excelled  in  medi- 
cine; and  the  professorships  of  the 
university  include  some  of  the  greatest 
medical  names  of  the  16th  and  I7th 
centuries  —  Vesalius  (1540),  Fallopius 
(1551),  Fahricitis  ab  Aqua^endente 
(1565),  and  Spigelius  (1618).  Here 
Sanctorius  taught  (1611) ;  and,  in 
times  nearer  our  own,  Morgagni  conti- 
nued to  emulate  their  learning.  The 
imiyersity,  which  was  specially  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  by  the  Vene- 
tians, enjoys  greater  reputation  as  a 
medical  school  than  any  other  in  Italy. 
It  has  five  faculties,  theology,  law,  me- 
dicine, philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
Each  faculty  has  a  Direttore  or  Dean, 
one  of  the  senior  Professors,  who, 
with  the  Mettore  MagniJicOy  elected 
by  the  several  faculties  and  approved 
by  the  government,  constitute  the 
Senatus  Academicus.  There  are  46 
professorships,  and  the  students  vary 
in  number  between  1500  and  2000. 
The  public  treasury  contributes  only 
about  10,000  lire,  annually  towards  the 
general  expenses. 

Attached  to  the  University  are  seve- 
ral establishments  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  such  as  4  clinical  schools  for 
medicine,  surgery,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  midwifery;  veterinary  and  agricul- 
tural schools  ;  a  botanic  garden  and  an 
astronomical  observatory. 

The   Palace    of   the    University    is 

called  il  JSd,  or  the  Ox,  as  it  is  said 

from  the  sign  of  the   inn  upon  the 

site  of  which  it  stands ;  something  in 

^he  same  way  that  the  Hog-marhet  is 

^onoured  at  Oxford.     Others  dispute 

tbiaorigba^  of  the  name,  and  ascribe  it 

^  »  different  tradition,  and  point  out 


the  figure  of  the  animal  on  a  column 
within.  The  bmldingwas  begun  in  1493, 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  great  court,  attributed  to  Palladio^ 
but  perhaps  with  more  reason  to  San- 
sovino,  is  very  handsome :  the  walls  are 
entirely  covered  with  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  members.  At  the  top  of 
the  staircase  is  the  statue  of  Siena  Im- 
crezia  Comaro  Pwcopia,  who  died  1684, 
aged  48  years.  She  spoke  Hebrew, 
Aj^bic,  Q-reek,  Latin,  Spanish,  and 
French,  with  fluency,  was  a  tolerable 
poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  wrote 
mathematical  and  astronomical  disser- 
tations, and  receive^  a  doctor's  degree 
from  the  university.  She  died  un- 
married, having  remsed  many  advan- 
tageous offers.  The  Anatomical  The- 
atre was  built  by  Fabricius  ah  Aqua- 
pendente  in  1594.  Although  it  only 
replaced  a  pre-existing  one  of  the  15th 
centy.,  it  still  is  the  oldest  in  Europe. 
The  design  for  it  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  The  collection 
of  anatomical  preparations  and  models 
is  worthy  of  a  visit.  That  of  natural 
history  was  first  founded  by  Vallisnieri 
in  1734 :  the  mineralogical  and  paleon- 
tological  divisions  are  the  most  com- 
plete; the  latter  particularly  so  in 
fossils  of  the  Veronese  and  Vicentine 
hills,  especially  in  fossil  fishes  from 
Monte  Bolca.  Galileo  was  professor  of 
mathematics  here  for  upwards  of  ten 
years  ;  and  in  the  Gabinetto  di  Fisica 
they  exhibit  one  of  his  vertebra,  pur- 
loined probably  when  his  remains  were 
removed,  in  1757,  to  their  present 
resting-place  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce  at  Florence.  The  Gabinetto  di 
Antiquaria  e  Numismaticay  opening 
out  of  the  cortile,  contains  several  Ro- 
man and  Greek  bronzes,  inscriptions, 
&c.,  and  a  curious  papyrus,  from  Ra- 
venna, of  the  years  616-619 — a  deed  of 
sale. 

As  Padua  can  show  the  earliest  ana- 
tomical theatre,  so  also  docs  it  possess 
the  most  ancient  botanic  garden  in 
Europe,  it  having  been  instituted  by 
the* Venetian  senate  in  1543.  The  cele- 
brated PTOs^er  Alpinus  professed  here 
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Bod  is  laid  out  in  tlie  uicieiit  fominl 
atjle.  Th6  garden  is  iiiteresliug  as  con- 
taining Bome  of  the  oldeet  spocimcna  of 
I      eiotio  treea  ajid  plants  now  common 

tin  Uurope,  the  patriarohB  of  out  Bhrub- 
beries,  ^ntations,  and  conserviitoriee. 
Tlie  LeoKion  cedoj,  the  oriental  plane, 
and  a  Qleditchia  93  fcct  high,  may  be 
notioed.  The  magnolias  ftre  auperli. 
I  Attached  to  the  garden  are  a  Botanical 
f  MuBflum  with  an  eiteneiTB  Aeriari«i», 
and  a  Library  o£  BOOO  Tolumes  with 
aererBl  MS8. 

Bibliotheca  Fallica.  This  library, 
conBidered  aa  that  of  the  UniyeTBitj', 
is  situated  at  some  distance  from  it,  in 
the  vast  cortile  of  the  Faiazzo  del 
CapUania.  The  large  hall,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  palaoo  of  the 
OorrarBfi,  ig  the  moat  eitensiTe  in 
Padua  after  that  of  the  P.  delle  Bagiona: 
the  printed  boots  amount  to  upwards 
of  100,000  rolumeu,  and  the  MS3.  to 
ISOO.  This  btll,  formerly  covered 
with  &eacooa  by  A«an:i  and  Ovarienlo, 
having  fallen,  the  colosaal  frcaeoea  of 
horoes  and  emperors  which  now  deco- 
rate it  were  painted  in  1540,  chieQy  hy 
D.  CatHp/igno!a,  lie  portrait  of  Pe- 
trarch, much  injured,  alono  remaining. 
The  library  is  open,  eioept  on  Wednes- 
days and  feast-days  from  9  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.,  from  Nov.  3rd  to  Sept.  7th. 
■  The  Specola,  or  astronomical  ob- 
r  aerratory,  dates  from  1767.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  mediseial  tower  of  9.  To- 
maso,  the  principal  deieuce  of  Padua  on 
tlifl  W.  aide.  Erectad  by  Eccelino,  it 
Berred  aa  the  prison  in  which  many  of 
his  Ticdms  suffered.  The  Observatory, 
under  the  direction,  of  Prof.  aBntini,  is 
well  supplied  wit^  inetnunents  from 
London,  Mimich,  aud  Tienna.  The 
view  from  the  snmmit  ia  very  fine  over 
the  H.E.  Alps,  the  Lagnne  of  Venice, 
and  the  Enganoaji  hills, 

Padua  has  many  palaces  and  Giie  old 
honscB. 

Palaiio  QiviliniaHi,  anciently  be- 
longing to  the  Coniaro  Cimily.  It  if 
from  the  designs  of  FuIcqikUo.  Ad- 
joining it  is  a  rotouda,  also  erected 
by  TalconeUo,  intended  for  mnB\c&\i 
cnferfjuniaenfB,  and  built  by  the  (lirec- 
tioos  of  the  celebrated  Imigi  Comato, 


the  writar  on  the  mode  of  prolonging 
lite.     It  is  tt  very  beautiful  sti-ucture, 

Palazzo  Pappiffitea  (now  the  pro- 
perty of  Count  Jkndrea  CittideQa  di 
Vico^zzere,  the  descendant  of  that 
family)  eontmna  a  good  collection  of 
paintings ;  amongst  others,  aoniB  cu- 
rious frescoes  brought  from  sup- 
pressed convents.  Also  a  atronge 
group,  in  sculpture,  of  Lucifer  and  Iub 
companions  cast  down  from  heaven,  by 
Agostijto  Fasolaia.  It  consists  of  sixty 
figures,  carved  out  of  one  block  of  mar- 
ble.  The  figures  are  so  twisted  togethei 
that  it  is  mificult  to  underatand  how  i 
the  artist  could  have  managed  his  tools. 
It  is  five  feet  high.  The  artist  was  em- 
ployed upon  it  more  than  twelve  years: 
it  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  patience. 
Tlie  Pappoftiva  family  are  descended 
from  a  branch  of  the  Carraras  before 
they  became  Lords  of  Padua  ;  but  tha 
name  being  thought  dangerous  by  tha 
jealous  republic,  they  were  compelled 
to  eichonge  it  for  a  aohriijuet,  home  by  | 
one  of  theu>  ancestors. 

Falaxto  ZiffHO.  The  geologist  will 
find  there  a  very  interesting  calledaoa. 
of  fosaila  and  roeia,  generally  of  this 
neighbourhood,  formed  by  its  present 
owner,  Cav.  Zigno,  one  of  the  talented 
geologists  of  N.  Italy. 

The  Bouse  ofEcreUno  ia  now  con- 
verted into  the  Marionette  or  Puppet 
Theatre  of  Santa  Lucia.  It  has  some 
Qothic  windows. 

Tieafm.  The  Teatro  liiiovo  is 
opened  during  a  season  styled  'Tiers 
del  Santo"  (the  fair  of  St.  Anthony), 
which  begins  in  June  and  ends  in 
August ;  the  Teatro  Nuomesimo,  near 
tlia  cathedral,  and  the  2'ealro  Datmo 
are  for  representations  by  daylight. 

The  ancient  defences  of  "  Padora 
la  Forte"  are  muoh  dilapidated:  a 
few  towers  remain,  and  some  gateways 
by  Faleoaetto,  in  a  good  style. 

SotpitaU.  The  prinoipal  hospital, 
called  tlie  Spedale  ChiU,  in  the  street 
boliind  the  iJniversit^,  is  n  very  exten- 
sive building,  erected  on  the  site  of  » 
suppressed  college  of  the  Jewjia^A  "sv 
nsa     It  can  ■t?mw6W*l-wSisKft».  '^ 
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can  accommodate  50  medical  and  25 
surgical  cases.  Other  wards  are  occupied 
by  Obstetric  and  Ophthalmic  cases.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Giustiniani,  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  charity,  by  Canova. 
One  division  of  the  Spedale  Civile  is  set 
apart  for  lunatics. 

The  Hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio 
is  under  the  management  of  the  monks 
of  that  Order,  and  can  receive  a  small 
number  of  acute  medical  and  surgical 
cases.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  or 
Istituto  degli  Hsposti,  was  founded  un- 
der the  denomination  of  the  Casii  di 
Dio  in  1097.  It  is  consequently  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  annual  admissions  average  about 
400 ;  there  are  upwards  of  3000  chil- 
dren in  all  on  the  books,  the  deaths 
averaging  on  the  latter  number  15  per 
cent. 

Plan  for  visiting  in  one  day  tJie  Sights 
at  Padua,  in  topographical  ord^r, 

Palazzo  delta  Ragione ;  Pal,  delta 
Municipalita ;  Pal.  del.  Consiglio, 
Library  ;  Duomo,  Baptistery,  and  Pal. 
Vescovile  ;  Observatory  j  Prato  delta 
Valle ;  Ch.  of  Sanf  Antonio  and 
Scu'ola ;  Botanic  Ghirden ;  Cb.  of 
Santa  Oiustina  and  Chapel  of  San 
Oio-rgio ;  Ch.  oi  S.  Michele ;  Tomb  of 
Antenor;  University  and  its  collections ; 
Arena  and  Sta.  Maria  delV  Arena ;  Ch. 
oigli  Eremita/ni  ;  Ch.  of  H  Carmine, 

Excursions  can  be  more  easily  made 
from  Padua  to  the  different  places  in 
the  Euganean  hills  than  from  any  other 
point.  Carriages  can  be  hired  for 
Battaglia,  where  there  is  a  good  inn, 
Hotel  di  Battaglia,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  season  of  baths, 
July,  August,  and  September.  From 
Battaglia  excursions  may  be  easily 
made  to  Arqua,  the  retreat  of  Petrarch, 
to  the  Baths  of  Abano,  &c.  &c.,  which 
are  described  Ete.  32;  and  by  the 
geologist  amongst  the  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  adjoining  group.  For 
eonrejances  to  Bovigo  and  Ferrara,  see 
Mte.  32. 
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Padua  to  Venice. 

23^  Ital.=27  Eng.  m. 

The  only  mode  of  performing  the 
journey  now  is  by  railway,  the  post- 
road  being  no  longer  supplied  with 
horses.  Passengers  travelling  in  their 
own  carriages  tvill  do  well  therefore  to 
leave  th^m  at  Padua,  tvhere  they  will  he. 
better  taken  care  of  than  at  Mestre,  and 
on  more  economical  terms.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  taking  them  to 
Venice  woidd  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable expense  and  inconvenience 
(as  none  of  the  hotels  could  aiford 
them  coach-room) .  Trains  leave  Padua 
4  times  a  day,  performing  the  journey 
in  little  more  than  an  houi*^  The  rail- 
way crosses  a  flat  uninteresting  country. 

4  m..  Ponte  di  Brenta  Stat.,  situated 
near  the  Brenta,  which  the  rly.  oix)sscs 
near  this. 

10  m.  Dolo  Stat.  Between  this  and 
the  next  stat.  the  Alps  of  the  Friuli 
and  Carinthia  are  well  seen.  There 
are  some  villas  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
about  the  toAvn  of  Dolo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta,  2  miles  on  rt.  of  the 
stat. 

15  m.  Mirano  Stat.  The  town  of 
Mirano,  with  its  high  steeple,  is  about 
2  miles  on  the  1.  We  here  cross  one 
of  the  principal  canals,  along  wliich 
and  from  the  bridge  there  is  a  fine 
vista. 

21  m.  Mestre  Stat.,  about  2  miles 
from  the  Lagima.  The  railway  to  Trc- 
viso,  Conegliano,  Pordenone,  Udine,and 
Trieste  strikes  off  from  this  stat.  to  the  1. 
We  now  pass  (on  the  1.,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  sea)  th^  Fort  of  Mai- 
ghera,  a  very  strong  position,  which  un- 
derwent a .  long  siege  in  1849  :  its  fall 
led  to  the  surrender  of  Yenice,  smce 
wliich,  as  the  key  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  land  side,  it  has  under- 
gone considerable  additions  and  re- 
pairs.   We  here  enter  on  the  bridge, 
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Tiiis  great  worlt,  whioli  carries  tlie  rail- 
road over  the  Lafjoon,  ond  enfera  Teuice 
pn  ibe  ieland  of  St.  LuciB,  is  p&rallel  to, 
aiid  a  little  S.  of,  the  chuuiel  oonnecting- 
Teniae  with  Meftro,  uid  paeaes  clo^ 
to  the  fort  of  Saa  Secondo  ;  it  occupied 
4i  years  in  erecting,  and  wna  com- 
^ted  on  tlie  27th  of  October,  18-15. 
The  length  of  the  bridee  a  3936  jds., 
or  2  m.  and  416  yds.  It  coriBista  of 
223  circulflT  arehei,  oF  32  ft.  9^  in. 
span.  The  thickness  of  the  single  niers 
is  3J  ft.  The  height  of  the  top  of  tha 
pampeC  abore  the  laeaa  level  of  the 
water  of  the  Logoon  is  14  ft.  The 
width  of  tha  bridge,  where  it  passes 
over  arclies,  ia  29?  ft.  In  the  contra 
is  a  large  embankment,  called  Fiasxct 
Mangiare,  'W6  ft.  in  length,  and  in 
niilth  97  ft.  10  in.  The  depth  of  the 
watflr  through  wliich  tha  bridge  is  car- 
ried varies  from  13  to  3  ft.  Tho  soil  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Lagoon,  where  it  ia 
boilt,  in  entirely  of  mud.  The  founda- 
tiou  ia  npon  piles  driven  into  tho  bed  of 
the  LagooQ.  The  piers  from  tho  plat- 
forni  on  the  heads  of  the  piles  up  to 
tho  impost  are  of  limestone,  the  arclies 
Bud  apandrils  of  brick,  tha  comico  and 
pnrapet  of  Istrian  etoiie.  Close  in- 
side the  parapet,  on  a  level  with  the 
roadway,  two  channels  ai-e  formed  for 
g  iresh  water  from  the  mainland 
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It  in»y  rive  some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude OE  the  work  to  mention  that, 
amonget  other  materials,  80,000  larch 
piles  were  used  in  the  foundations, 
and  in  the  bridge  itself  21  miUioos  of 
bricks  and  176,4,37  cubic  ft.  of  Istrian 
stone  1  and  that,  on  an  average,  1000 
men  were  employed  daily.  It  cost 
5,600,000  Anatrian  lire,  =  186,666?. 
The  bridge  a-aa  much  injured  during 
the  siege  of  Venice  in  1849,  when 
•evoral  of  the  arches  were  destroyed, 
and  a  battery  formed  of  the  PiaaEa 
Maggiore. 

I  2i\  m.  Thmice  Stat.  Passports  are 
I  t^en  by  a  police  officer,  and  a  receipt 
'  given  at  tho  station,  which  must  he 
presented  at  the  central  FoUce  Office 
■    icfore   the   trgveiler  Jeaves   tho  tovm. 
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when  the  visa  i«  granted  gratuitonsly.  \ 
Although  Tenice  ia  a  free  port  foe  every-   ; 
thing  but  salt  and  t-ohaeco,  pase<engera' 
loggsge  ia  seanJied  at  the  staCiou,  and    ' 
books  are  sometimes  eiamiued.    Tha 
eiamuiBtion  ia  more  rigorous  on  leaving 
Venice,  and  the  confusion  and  busfle   ' 
intolerable.  | 

The  rly.  slat,  is  at  a  coiisiderabla  ^ 
distance  (rKim  moat  of  the  lujtels,  hut    , 
gondolas  in  abundance  will  be  found  on  . 
the  arrival  of  each  train.     The  Bly,   ] 
Company  has  established  a  BHrvioe  of  J 
omnibus  boata ;  the  fare  for  conv^ug  1 
the   traveller  to  the  vicinity  of   tha 
Piazza  di  Sau  Marco  ia  25  centimes,  and. 
25  eentimes  for  every  article  of  luggaffft 
which  the  traveller  cannot  cany  in.  hu 
hand,  not  including  a  fee  to  <&»  boat* 
man  for  oarrjiug  the  latter  to  tho  tn- 
veUer's  apartment  in  the.hoteli  hntsSj 
tlto^  omnibus  boats  ace  only  bonnd  to- 
convey  persona  to  certain  stations,  thej; 
may    exact    an    additional    sum   ii^ 
camng  at  the  hotels  ;  a  gondoltt  will  bO 
fovmd  tho  roost  eipeditious,  comfbrtdbla, 
and  olten  aa  eeouomtcal  conveyance,  tha ' 
whole  charge  not  exceeding  2  lire. 


VENICE.  ItaL,  re?<eriai.- French, 
Veidee:  Germ.,  Vsaedig.  Hotela  !  J.I- 
berga  Seale,  kept  by  Danieli,  oQ,  tto 
Eivadeiaohiavoni,  It waafljMQBrijthB 
Naci-Moceiiigo  Palace,  and  is  at  a  abort 
distance  from  tho  ducal  ptilaeei  Good 
table-d'hdte  at  4  franes.  Complaint* 
have  been  made  of  the  attendance  md 
charges,  which  are  higher  than  else- 
where at  Venice.  In  the  autumn  mos- 
quitoes are  a  great  pest  at  Venice,  and 
especially  on  the  Riva  doi  Schiavoni. — 
S^el  da  la  J'ille,  Pahiiio  Loredan,  on. 
tha  Grand  Canal ;  USUI  Barbed,  also 
on  the  Grand  Canal !  both  these  hotels 
have  good  tablo-d'h&tea  at  5  p.M.,at  4  fr. 
without  wine  ;  bed-rooms,  3  to  B  fr, ; 
breakfasts,  1 J  to  3  fr. ;  and  hrths  in  the 
house  i  as  many  persona  frequent  Venioo 
for  sea-bathing,  they  will  lind  this  veiy 
convenient.  Arrangements  during  A 
prolonged  stay  may  be  made  advan- 
tageoufly  for  board  and  lodign^ifJi*. 
H6tel   Borbesl   Sa  ftsB  ■S*a«ai>  T^" 
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southern  aspect,  a  fine  view  over  the 
Lagunes,  is  near  the  Piazza  di  San 
Mfuroo,  and  in  the  best  position  as  a 
winter  residence:  it  is  kept  by  the 
former  proprietor  of  the  H6tel  de  la 
Ville,  a  very  obliging  man,  who  speaks 
English. — JlStel  Bellevue,  in  the  Pi- 
azza S.  Marco,  lately  established  by 
Bauer,  of  Ischl  and  Vienna ;  this  hotel 
is  highly  spoken  of  for  cleanliness  and 
comfort  generally,  with  a  table-d'h6te, 
and  dinners  served  k  la  carte,  and  at  so 
much  a  head. — Alberto  delV  JSuropay 
formerly  the  G-iustiniani  Palace,  close 
to  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  much  im- 
proved; clean  and  comfortable. — Al- 
hergo  della  Regina  Vittoria,  on  a  small 
canal  near  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  im- 
proved ;  from  its  situation  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  season  of  heat  and  mos- 
quitos  to  the  hotels  on  the  Gfrand  Canal: 
the  landlord  very  civil,  the  house  clean, 
charges  moderate  (en  pension  9  lire  a 
day,  everything  included).  —  Alhergo 
d^  Italia,  a  new  house,  at  San  Mois6, 
on  a  canal  near  the  Fenice  theatre. 
It  has  a  table-d'hdte  and  is  well 
recommended,  and  is  in  a  convenient 
situation,  being  near  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Marco.  Albergo  San  MarcOy  in  the  Pi- 
azza San  Marco,  kept  by  Padron,  with 
a  tolerable  restaurant,  moderate  as  to 
charges.  Luna^  close  to  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Place  St.  Mark.  As  a  general 
rule,  come  to  an  understandiug  before' 
hand  at  all  the  Venetian  hotels  as  to 
the  charges  to  be  incurred  during  your 
stag  !  !  Travellers  will  do  well  not  to 
listen  to  recommendations  from  agents 
and  touters  for  hotels  at  the  railway 
station. 

To  visit  Venice  with  the  greatest 
comfort  and  advantage,  the  best  time 
of  the  year  will  be  the  spring,  at  which 
period  the  chmate  is  delightful,  the  sky 
clear  and  unclouded,  and  the  canals 
clean  after  their  winter  agitation ;  at 
this  season  there  are  no  mosquitoes, 
the  pest  of  the  place  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  are  really  intolerable,  and 
when  the  stench  from  the  canals,  after 
the  summer  heats,  is  insupportable 
in  some  quarters.  Thick  fogs  set  in.  \ 
liere,  aa  throughout  the  N.  of  Italy,  in  ^  "Eor  «b  ^oxv^cJvsw  ^^  c«v^  \iwjto£asssv^\. 


October,  which  render  the  climate  cold 
and  disikgreeable.  During  the  winter 
the  cold  is  at  times  int^se,  from  the 
violent  winds  descending  from  the 
snow-capped  Alps  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Friuli.  (See  Plan  for  visiting  Venice 
in  topographical  order,  at  p.  380.) 

Passports.  All  foreigners  must  de- 
Uver  their  passports,  for  which  receipts 
are  given,  on  arriving  at  the  rly.  stat., 
and  apply  at  the  head  Police  Office  for 
the  necessary  visa  before  leaving  the 
city,  when  they  are  examined  at  the 
station  or  on  board  the  steamers. 
Persons  going  into  the  Bavarian  terri- 
tories by  the  Brenner  or  Ampezzo 
roads  will  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves with  that  of  the  consul  of  Bavaria 
at  Venice.  The  Police  office  is  on  the 
Quay,  called  the  Fundamenti  di  S. 
Lorenzo. 

Restaurants.  There  are  few  good 
at  Venice:  the  best  is  at  the  H6tel 
Bellevue  in  the  Piazza  S.  Marco.  At 
the  Bestaurant  Fran^ais,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  dinner  may  be  liad  for  3 
zwanzigers. 

Cafes.  MojHan^s  has  long  enjoyed 
what  may  be  called  an  European  repu- 
tation. It  is  situated  in  the  centi-e  of 
the  Procuratie  Nuove,  and  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  with  great  elegance. 
Galignani  and  some  French  newspai>ers 
may  be  seen  there,  and  breakfasts  a-la- 
fourchette  and  suppers  may  be  had. 
Close  to  Florian's  is  the  Cafe  Siittil, 
also  very  good,  and  equally  fashionable, 
but  more  frequented  by  Austrian  so- 
ciety. Nearly  opposite  to  Florian's,  in 
the  Procuratie  Vecchie,  are  the  Cafe  de* 
Specchi,  handsomely  fitted  up  and  good, 
and  the  Cafe  Quadri,  the  resort  of  tho 
military  and  Austrians.  Italian  Indies 
rarely  enter  the  cafes ;  they  take  their 
refreshment — ice  or  coffee — outside, 
especially  when  the  military  bands 
play,  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays. 

The  arcade  outside  Florian's  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Venetian  heau  monde 
the  warm  summer   and  autumnal 
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from  Engknd   bj-  both  routes,    Tba 

Sojjtoge  on  iiewspnpcFs  is  liigh— a  Loa-   . 
on  paper  coating  16  soldi.  g 

Brrlish  CoHSulaU.  Mr.  Perry,  Con-  « 
aul  GedgtbL  i 

Bankm's.     Scliielen    Sratliers,    No.    , 
5850,  SantaMan&Formoeu;  S.  and  Ju. 
Blumootlml,  673,  FrcjTcria,  Coso  Ave-    ' 

Patatera.     Air.  Ni^ty,   k  Prueaiaii,   ' 
wliosa  Tiawa  of  Venice  taa  in  gi'eat  r»>  \ 
quest,  resides  in  the  Palazzo  Pisuu,  s  I 
H.  Steikno.    Madouie  EartitK  ie  a  goo^  \ 
copvist  of  the  works  of  the  old  masCert  ( 
in  the  Academj.    Sig.  Molmeuti  ia  the.^ 
most  eminent  of  the  painters  of  hiato- 
rical  aubjecta  and  of  portraits  at  the  •, 
present  dky.     Carlo  Grubas,  Oalle  dell'  I 
Erbo,  No.  6120,  piiints  small  views  al  ' 
Yeiiice,  both  in  oila  and  body-coloari   ! 
at  a  vtTj  reasooable  T&to.     The   beat 
Btemt  nf  VgitJce  ara  the  pholographi,  to 
be  had  at  Muustoi's  Euid  other  ptint* 
sellers  in  the  FinzDi  Ssa  Marco,  price 
3  and  6  zwanzigera  each,  and  at  FontFg  . 
4180,  Siva  di  Sohiaconi. 

Mooksellers.     Herman  Munster,    » 
very  obliging  man,  who  speaks  SnglisiL 
Piaaia  San  Marco,  Nos.  72,  73,  ia  wefl 
supplied nithforeign  luidltalinn  works,.  . 
uiapB,    handbooks,    guide-books,    lus,    ' 
Mr.  M.  also  kocpa  a  circulating  libraiy   J 
of  French,  EogUab,  Qormnn,  and  It^   | 

Piyiiciaa*.  Dr.  Locatolli,  Rio  ^ 
Terrao  ;  Dr.  Naioias,  Biva  dei  Carhtmi,  i 
near  the  Hfitel  de  hi  Ville  i  Dr.  Mmich,  ] 
Fonte  del  Barcaroli ;  Br.  Caudeo,. 
Caila  San  Benedetto,  highly  spoken  o£ 

Apothfcariea.  There  is  a  good 
apoUiecsry  near  Che  post'otHce,  in  the 
Campo  San  Lucca,  Mo.  3801,  in  cone- 
spondence  with  Savory  and  Son,  Xion- 

ValeU  de  Placs.     Five   iwaniigers  ' 

for  t]io  first  day,  and  aljout  4  for  each  . 

auoceediug  one,  ia  ample  pBymunt.    At  ] 

the  churches  ^  a  kw.  to  the  saorlatatt  | 
will  ba  BufficiBUt.   AtUieDoge'aPalaM '« 

and  the  Academy  aomowhat  more,  bat  I 

never  esceeding  1  »w.,  eicopt  when  tLo  j 
party  is  large. 


lira  for  the  first  hour,  and  60  ceotimea 
foe  every  aucceeding  one  ;  for  the  day, 
6  lire;  with  3  rowers  10  Ure  j  2  lire  for 
tlw  first  hour,  and  1  L  20  c.  ibr  every 
aubsequent  one.  I^  however,  a  gon- 
dola ia  token  fbr  the  day  Or  several  houra, 
an  abatement  may  be  el&ated  by  pre- 
riouB  ngrcomont.  It  will  bo  a  good 
plan  for  a  traveller,  as  long  aa  he  ia 
occupied  in  aight-aeeing,  to  hire  a  gon- 
dola by  llie  day,  which  with  one  uuin 
may  ba  had  iur  4  swauzigers,  with 
a  trifling  buonamano.  The  gondolier, 
being  gmcralij  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  ^  the  objeots  a  traveller 
wiahes  to  BCB,  will  thus  Eave  the  ojiuoy- 
anee  and  expense  of  a  valet  de  place. 
From  tha  Eailway  to  the  Piazzetta  of 
S.  Marco  or  vice  veraft,  2  lire,  and  30  c. 
for  every  parcel  of  luggage.  AH  gon- 
doliers are  obliged  to  carry  the  Police 
tariff,  which  they  rouat  eshibit  if 
required. 

Sailujhge.  Three  trains  leave  Tonico 
daily,  lor  Padua,  Yicenza,  Terona,  at 
4'40,  5-46,  and  1018  a.m.,  the  two 
latter  only  continuing  to  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, and  Milan!  4  trains  daily  to 
Padua;  and  for  Trieste  at  7'SO  aod 
11-20  A.M.  and  5-41  p.m.,  pasBiag  by 
Treviso,  Conegliano,  Pordeuoue,  and 
Udinc. 

Sleamera  to  Trieale  every  morning 
at  6 ;  average  passage  6  hours  in  the 
twst  boats.  The  hours  may  however 
vary  with  tlio  sossoii,  but  they  can  bo 
easily  ascertained  at  the  office  in  tlie 
Piazzetta  di  San  Marco.  The  steamer 
from  Trieste  leaves  at  7  A.M.,  and  arrives 
at  Venice  about  midday.  Persona  with 
return  tickets  to  Trieste  inust  have 
them  changed  at  the  ofHce  the  day  be- 
fore atarting. 

Post  Ojglce.  Letters  for  England  ore 
deapatched  daily  at  an  early  hour,  viA 
Milan  and  France  ;  letters  must  he 
posted, the  night  before;  poatage  fiir  a 
single  letter,  vii  France,  35  soldi;  i  oi. 
weight,  1  lira  and  40  centimee,  arrivlug 
I  in  Iiondon  ou  the  fourth  day  :  and  by 
Yiemia  and  Belgium  at  6  a.ni.,  but  let- 
ters of  j  oz.,  or  double  the  weight,  may  be 
■ent  by  thia  route,  arriviDg  in  5  days, 
-~poatage  25  soldi.    Letters  arrive  daily 
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to  have  fixed  prices,  and  to  be  very  re- 
spectable (he  and  his  son  both  speak 
English)  ;  and  Priiioth's,  behind  the 
Piazza  San  Marco,  in  the  street  leading 
to  S.  M5se. 

Venetian  curiosities  and  objects  of 
art  and  vertu.  Zen,  on  the  Canal  op- 
posite the  Palazzo  Vendramin.  Ri- 
chetti,  Palazzo  MarceUo,  Canal  Grande. 

Marchandes  des  Modes.  Madame 
Angelique  Breant,  Palazzo  Capello,  be- 
hind the  church  of  St.  Marco.  Madame 
JuUen,  Ponte  S.  Mo'ise. 

"  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or 
Venctia,  was  formerly  diffused  over  a 
large  and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from 
the  confines  of  Pannonia  to  the  river 
Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  E-hetian 
and  Julian  Alps."  Venetia  was  divided 
into  Prima  and  Secunda,  of  which  the 
first  appUed  to  the  mainland,  and  the 
second  to  the  islands  and  lagunes.  In 
the  first,  "  before  the  in*uption  of  the 
Barbarians,  50  Venetian  cities  flourished 
m  peace  and  prosperity  :  Aquileia  was 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  station : 
but  the  ancient  dignity  of  Padua  was 
supported  by  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tiu-es."  —  Gibbon.  Venetia  Secunda, 
placed  in  tlie  midst  of  canals  at  the 
mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce. 

Venice  owes  its  existence  as  a  city  to 
the  fugitives  who,  on  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Attila,  sought  safety,  after  the 
faU  of  Aquileia,  from  the  sword  of 
the  Huns,  among  the  neighbouring 
islands.  "At  the  extremity  of  the  Grulf, 
where  the  Hadriatic  feebly  imitates  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  small 
islands  are  separated  by  shallow  water 
from  the  continent,  and  protected  from 
the  waves  by  several  long  slips  of  land, 
which  admit  the  entrance  of  vessels 
through  some  secret  and  narrow  chan- 
nels."— Gibbon.  This  natural  break- 
water, or  aggere,  as  it  is  termed,  extend- 
ing nearly  80  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave  to  Brondolo,  has  been 
formed  by  the  deposit  brought  down 
by  the  rivers  for  ages,  and  not  arrested 
tUJ  it  meets  the  sea,  where  it  has 
raised  itself  into  impregnable  ramparts 


\ 


(LittoraU)  against  the  inroads  of  the 
waves. 

Between  the  Piave  and  the  Adige  6 
channels  admit  a  passage  from  the  Adri- 
at  ic  into  the  Lagune.  Of  these  the  most 
northern  is  the  Porto  di  tre  Porti,  navi- 
gable only  by  the  very  smallest  craft. 
The  island  of  San  Erasmo  intervenes 
between  this  and  the  second  opening, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  saint  just  men- 
tioned. The  Porto  di  San  Nicolo  del 
Lido,  a  third  channel,  was  formerly  the 
most  important,  and  might  be  called 
especially  the  Port  of  Venice :  it  is  still 
much  frequented  by  small  vessels  and 
the  steamers  from  Trieste.  South  of 
this  is  the  island  of  Lido,  and  the 
long  sandy  Littorale  of  Malamocco, 
extending  for  nearly  2  leagues,  form  an 
outwork  in  front  of  the  citv,  and  arc 
separated  from  the  Littorale  of  Pe- 
lestrina  by  the  Porto  di  Malamocco, 
at  present  the  deepest  channel  into  the 
Lagunes.  At  the  southern  extremity  of 
Pelestrina  opens  the  Porto  di  Chioggia, 
taking  its  name  from  the  town  to  which 
it  leads,  between  which  and  the  Porto 
di  Brondolo,  where  the  Brenta  enters 
the  sea,  is  the  iiTegular  island  or 
Littorale  of  Sotto  Marina ;  inside 
of  this  band  is  an  extensive  area  of 
water  of  inconsiderable  depth,  navi- 
gable only  for  vessels  of  very  slight 
draught,  except  where  channels  have 
been  formed  naturally  by  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  it,  maintained 
by  artificial  means.  In  this  expanse 
(the  Laguna  or  Lagoon)  are  several 
small  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  called 
Isolxi  de  Rialto  (which  is  abbreviated 
fi^m  Rivo  alio — the  deep  stream),  had 
long  served  as  a  port  to  Padua,  and  a 
few  buildings  for  naval  purposes  liad 
been  constructed  upon  it.  The  fall  of 
Aquileia,  and  the  self-  banishment  of 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Con- 
cordia —  Opitergimn,  now  Oderzo  — 
Altinum,  Altino  —  and  of  Patavium, 
Padua  —  occurred  in  the  year  452  of 
our  era :  but  as  early  as  421  a  chureli 
dedicated  to  St.  James  had  been  erected 
on  the  island  of  Rialto,  and  a  decree 
\vad  iasvift^  ^Ttv  "S^d\3a.  for  forming  a 
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town  on  it,  and  coUeEtiog  there  t 
straggling  inhabitants  of  tlie  neigiiboi 
ing  ielnnd,  under  tbo  government  of 
annual  magistratea  ivith  the  title  of  con- 
euk,  3abfllhi?o  Iibh  prSBerved  a  tnt- 
clition  that  the  earliest  buildiuga  of  this 
town  irero  raised  on  iJio  Terj  spot  now 
oooupied  bj  the  cathedral  of  St  Mark, 
»nd  that  the  flrat  foundations  were  hiid 
on  the  25th  March. 

Venice  is  built  upon  72  islandfl  or 
■Iioala,  the  foundatione  for  the  build- 
ings being  formed  irith  piles  and  stone. 
It  U  divided  into  two  unequal  portions 
bj  the  Canal(K!0,  or  grand  canal,  whoso 
couiEB  through  the  city  is  in  the  form 
of  an  8,  and  ia  interBHCted  in  all  direc- 
ticms  bj  116  smaller  canals,  crossed  by 
806  bridges.  These  bridp»  are  fre- 
quent, and,  being  Bteep,  are  cut  into 
easy  steps.  Tlu^o  bridges  only  cross 
the  Grand  Canal ;  that  of  the  Ejalto, 
in  stone,  is  the  most  colehrated;  the 
other  two  in  iron — one  between  the 
.dainpo  di  S.  Sterano  and  the  Accademia 
delle  Belle  Arli,  and  the  other  opposite 
to  the  Itailwaj  Station. 

The  aniaUer  bridges  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  well  placed,  that  there  ia  no  part 
of  the  city — tlittt  ia  to  say,  no  house — 
which  cannot  be  walked  to ;  but  man; 
tf  the  finest  buildings,  as  ou  the  Canal 
Grande,  can  oolj  be  ssen  from  the 
water,  out  of  which  they  rise.  A  gon- 
dola ia  therefore  all  but  indispensable 
to  the  etrangar. 

"  The  smoll  canala,  or  Hi,  aa  thoy  are 
termed,  wliich  are  bestrid  by  these 
bridg,^,  are  flic  watei'-atrcota  of  Venice ; 
but  there  i?  no  part  of  either  oE  tho  two 
divisioiij  III  irhioh  you  may  not  also  go 
by  land,  tlirough  narrow  passages  called 
ealS.  There  are,  besides,  aeveral  smnll 
«qu&rea,  entitled  campi. 

"  The  most  cousiderable  liousea  of 
Teoico  have  each  a  door  opening  in- 
land, and  another  towarda  t]ie  canal ; 
but  njanj,  being  built  in  the  interior 
of  these  shoals,  eon  have  no  inunediatc 
MOeSH  by  water.  Tliia  ia  a  considerable 
inconrenienee,  as  it  limits  the  use  and 
Comfort  of  a  f^oudoln. 

"Their  is  ;...mHiincs  a  wliarC  or  a 


footway  along  the  banks   of   the  rii 
(e^led  a  Wck),  and  usuallj  secured  by 
a  parapet,  bored  for  a  wicket ;  but  the  J 
rn  oftener  extend  &om  house  to  houses     . 
and  these  tlum  oansequently  rise  on    | 
either  aide  fiijm  out  of  the  water.    Tha    I 
same  may  be  said  uf  the  Grand  Canal    < 
as  of  the  rii,  thoiwli  here  and  tliere  is    i 
a  small  extent  of  terraee  or  riva,  ia    i 
front  of  the  houses." — Letterifram  the 
NoHh  ofltali/. 

The  larger  and  wider  Eive  are  eaUed 
Foitdameuii. 

Aa  a  general  description  uf  Teuioe, 
tliat  of  Sogers  is  pleasing,  and  was 
eorreet,  buttherailroadhas  auperseiled 
tlie  passage  from  the  mainland  iu  a 
gondula,  and,  though  it  may  jar  with 
the  prejudices  of  some,  presents  a  sccue 
not  less  singular. 
"  n.f  te  1<  a  ^lorioo.  city  In  ths  K.. 
The  H»  ia  m  the  bmd,  t\ue  qarrow  «t»«to, 

Ciinffs  to  the  nxarblu  of  Ver  palua. 

No  triak  OF  men,  no  fDoUl^pi  t»  and  An, 

Leul  to  her  gitEi.   '[^e  pait  lia  o'er  the  lu. 


MosquF-lIke,  aod  many  a  atotely  porUcu, 

TlieSlnm™  ^nged  .Ir- ■■--'•- 

BymBny.pae,in~ 
OroHthetEildeniM 


!ime,°  li^'l^me  liwl  SiiLtei'il 


•X°. 


The  Yeuetiaus  hare  laid  aside  the 
peculiarities  of  dress  which  marked 
theur  nationaUtj  in  their  days  of  inde- 
pendence. The  national  dresses,  the 
rod  Taharro  of  the  men  and  the  blacV 
Zendale  of  the  women,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Qoldoni's  plays,  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  gondolas  atill  retain 
unchanged  their  black  funereal  appenr- 
ance.  Conjurora,  story  loiters,  and 
runoli,  may  be  often  seen  on  the  KiTO 
dei  Sehiavoni. 

"The    Venetian   dialeel,  or  rather   ; 
language,  was  formerly  so  much  che- 
rished as  a  token  of  nationality,  that 
the  siienkeCB  in  the  Beiia^B -K'evs  wiw.- 
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the  Tuscan  or  Volgare,  It  possesses 
great  softness  and  pleasantnessof  sound, 
and  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  Volgare  that  the  Portuguese 
does  to  the  Castilian ;  the  consonants 
are  elided,  and  the  whole  softened 
down :  as  in  JPadre^  Pare ;  Mad/e, 
Mare;  Figlio^  'Fio;  Casa,  Ca ;  and 
some  have  regretted  that  it  did  not 
prerail  instead  of  its  more  fortimate 
sister.  It  is  softer  and  more  winning 
than  the  Tuscan,  though  it  falls  far 
beneath  it  in  dignity  and  force.  The 
judgment,  however,  of  a  foreigner  is  of 
little  weight.  It  has  had  better  testi- 
monies borne  to  its  merits  by  Bettinelliy 
and  a  host  of  Italian  writers  who  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
nicer  and  more  discriminating  sense  of 
its  perfections.  In  all  the  Hghter  and 
gayer  walks  of  poetry  it  is  delightful ; 
and  the  Venetian  verse  is,  compared 
with  the  verse  of  other  nations,  very 
much  what  Venetian  painting  is  as  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe." — Rose's 
Letters, 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are  the 
glass-works,  in  which  are  produced 
magnificent  mirrors,  artificial  pearls, 
gems,  coloured  beads,  &c.,  emplojdng 
about  4500  people;  the  women  and 
children  are  employed  in  the  various 
manufactures — beads,  jewellery,  gold 
and    silver    chains,  gold    and    silver 


stufis,  silks,  laces,  and  velvets  j  soap,  •  senal  of  the  Republic,  has  much  fallen 


in  the  Q-ulf,  there  is  good  holding 
ground.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  pilot  to  enter.  Although  not 
actually  on  the  decline,  its  trade  has 
suffered  greatly  from  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  Trieste,  which  has  met 
more  favour  and  encouragement  from 
the  Austrian  government  than  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  The  railroad 
from  Milan,  and  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  freedom  of  its  port,  will  pro- 
bably increase  the  trade,  but  not  so  far 
as  to  raise  its  commerce  and  navigation 
to  that  of  a  place  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. The  direct  trade  between 
England  and  Venice  consists  in  some 
cargoes  of  fish,  in  large  quantities  of 
coal  and  iron,  and  a  few  of  manu- 
factured goods,  although  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  are  transhipped 
from  Trieste. 

Venice  is  a  free  port,  and  most  of 
the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citizens 
are  admitted  duty  free.  There  are, 
however,  small  dues  levied  to  raise 
funds  to  defray  the  mimicipal  expenses. 
Groods  of  various  descriptions  are  ex- 
ported from  Venice,  and  carried  chiefly 
by  contraband  into  the  Papal  states, 
and  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on 
between  Venice  and  Dalmatia,  Albania, 
and  parts  of  Gfreece.  The  Imperial 
Dockyard,  formerly  the  celebrated  ar- 


earthenware,  wax  and  spermaceti 
candles,  sugar  refineries,  &c.  Printing 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Ship  and 
boat  building  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Venice  and  Chioggia.  The  inhabitants 
are  not,  however,  folly  employed  ashore, 
and  a  great  number  depend  on  fishing 
and  on  navigating  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port.  The  latter,  exclusive  of 
fishing-boats,  amount  to  about  30,000 
tons  of  shipping,  employed  chiefly  in 
the  coasting  trade. 

The  entrances  to  the  port  of  Venice 
are  intricate  j  the  best  ship  entrance  is 
by  the  Pass  of  Malamocco,  by  which 
vessels  drawing  from  18  to  20  ft.  can 
enter    easily    since    the    prolongation 


off  in  importance  since  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Austrian  G-ovemment  of 
its  naval  stations  at  Trieste,  and  espe- 
cially at  Pola,  on  the  coast  of  Istria. 

Within  a  few  years  verj-  extensive 
moles  have  been  formed,  with  stone 
brought  from  Istria,  near  the  Mala- 
mocco Pass,  in  order  that  by  narrowing 
the  waterway  at  ebb-tide  the  scour  of 
the  water  flowing  through  might  deepen 
the  channel.  The  plan  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  success.  Vessels 
drawing  20  ft.  now  enter  by  this  pas- 
sage without  difficidty,  and  without 
waiting  for  spring-tides.  There  is  a 
regular  tide  of  the  Lagoon,  the  rise  and 
fall  at  Venice  being  between  2  and  3 


of  itB   two  moles,   outside  of  'wMc\v,\it.,^o^i^«*.^beL\.Vy^^^te\:  the  Lagoon  in 
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BOiae  direutions  appears  a  rust  expanse 
of  mud-  Thia  ia  partiuulAirlj  obBBrrablo 
on.  looliiug  vestwHrd  &om  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ttie  bridge  vhicli  orosaea 
the  canal  leading  to  the  ArseiiBl,  or 
from  the  top  o(  tho  towar  of  8.  Mbtco; 
the  I/Hgoon  under  these  circumstiinceE 
offers  a  verj  itrange  aapoct. 

It  is  highlj  probnble  that  tlie  ori- 
ginal depth  of  the  Adriatic  was  greatEC 
than  non.  At  preaent  its  greateeb  be- 
tween tlie  coast  of  Daloiatia  aud  tho 
nLOutha  of  the  Fo  is  22  fathoms,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  and 
the  Adriatic  opposite  Venico,  Is  less 
tluin  13  fathoms  deep.  This  decreeeo 
is  caiisi>d  bf  the  depoaits  brought  down 
by  the  numerous  largo  rivers  which, 
charged  with  aUuviaT  matter,  cmpt; 
thsmaelTes  into  the  N.  extremity  of 
thegtdf. 

The  centre  of  bnsiueas  and  aiuuse- 
ment  at  Yenice,  and  the  spot  which  a 
trsTellar  usuollj  Qrat  visits  imd  most 
often  petorns  to,  ia  tho  J'iazza  di  S. 
JUareo.  With  this  it  will  be  therefore 
better  to  conunence  our  description  of 


the  city. 

Wo  will  snppOBC  the  trttyolJer  stand- 
ing in  iront  of  the  church,  and  loolcing 
towards  it. 

On  the  E.  aide  atands  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mart.  Oa  the  N.  or  L-hand 
tide  is  the  long  lino  of  buildings 
c^led  the  Froevratie  (eecMe  and  thft 
Torre  dtW  Orologio.  On  the  S.  side, 
and  opposite,  are  the  Pi-ocvralie 
Ifuoee  and  the  Lihreria  Vecchia. 
^iovraxda  the  W.  the  Piazza  formerly 
ided  ontr  aa  &r  as  a  mark  in  red 
■tie  let  lata  the  pavement,  sear 
ISth  arch  of  the  Procuratie 
JFuove,  cotrnting  &om  the  angle 
hind  tho  cam|Miiile.  This  red  niari 
indicatea  the  position  of  a  canal,  on  the 
bonk  of  which  formerly  stood  tlie 
ChnrnA  r{f  St.  Gemimano.  In  the  12th 
cent;,  the  canal  was  filled  up  and  the 
church  pulled  down  to  affin'd  space 
for  enlarging  tho  Piaiia.  The  length 
of  this  Piazsa  ia  576  fL. ;  its  greatest 
width,  i.  H.  from  Iha  comcrcloae  to  the 
Gunpanile  to  the  opposite  side,  269  ft. ; 
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least  width,  which  is  at  the  W.  cni  I 
185  fl. 

At  right  angles  wifh  the  Piazza,  at  i 
\  eastern  end,  ia  the  IPiazzetta,  SB- . 
nding  from  near  the  base  of  tha.^ 
mpimilo  to  the  Mojo  or  quay  formed ' 
along  the  edge  of  the  canal,  &i>m  thff  ^ 
newly-formed  promenade  behind  tbai ' 
sicEMgal  residence  to  the  eitrennto. 
of  the  southern  front  of  the  Dogefli 
palac«.  On  the  W.  aide  of  the  K'j 
azzetta  stands  the  lAbreria  feccUtt , 
and  on  the  E.  the  Ducal  poIacB ;  andi 
on  the  Molo,  near  the  southern  end  tH^ 
the  Fiszzetta,  the  two  famous  sranitM 
columns,  one  surmomitcd  by  the  bronaR 
I4ou.o£-St.  Mark,  the  other  by  tll^ 
statue  of  at.  Theodore,  tlie  ProtectoK] 
of  the  Bepubhe.  J 

A  largB  ilock  of  pigeons  will  alwMM 
be  aeeu 'frequenting  the  Piazza  and  tbv 
neighbouring  buildings.  They  haiv^ 
eiiated  hero  so  long  that  their  origilH 
is  forgotten ;  various  explanations  hoM^ 
been  offired,  tMi  locg  and  too  utM 
satiafactory  to  insert,  acoounting  ^xi 
their  existence,  and  for  their  havingj 
been  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  goyer». 
uient.  They  are  protected  by  th*' 
almost  superatitiouB  care  and  affeotioOJ 
of  the  Venetian  people;  they  are  fed  «t^ 
two  o'clock,  and  it  is  a  ouriooa  ai^lfc 
to  aco  them  arrive  from  eveiy  side  otT 
the  striking  of  that  honr  by  the  giw*j 
clock  of  tho  Torre  dell'  Orologio. 

Saa  Marco.  Tliia  church  did  not; 
become  the  cathedral  mitU  the  jem- 
1807,  when  the  patriarchal  seat  ww. 
removed  to  it  from  San  Fietro  dl 
Cuatfjjo.  Until  then  it  was  the  Dncd* 
Chapel,  fonnded  in  the  year  828,  by  th«' 
Bogo  Cliustiniaui  Partecipiazio,  for  tbw. 
purpose  of  receiving  the  relics  of  SfaJ 
Mark,  which  had  juat  been  tcanalatodjj 
or  rather,  in  plain  English,  stolet? 
from  AleMJidria,  by  Bono,  the  "  T^ 
bunc  "  of  Malamocco,  ond  SmCieo  1^ 
Torcello.  These  remams  were  dmosito^ 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Tlieodoro  :  but  th». 
popular  veneration  was  troBsferrod^J 
apparently  without  hesitation,  from  &k' 
Theodore  to  tho  ETan^liBt,'Khcj»s.5'i«»^ 
\  hoi  \McB,me  "CnB  evsMWOTs  «ii^  s^'^'i'^*- '^ 
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palladium,  of  the  republic;  and  the 
too  hmnble  Church  of  Narses  was  de- 
molished to  make  room  for  the  more 
splendid  edifice  of  the  newly  chosen 
protector.  Giustiniani  died,  leaving 
the  church  unfinished  ;  but  it  was  com- 
pleted by  his  heirs,  and  stood  until 
destroyed  in  the  conflagration  wliich 
terminated  the  life  and  reign  of  Pietro 
Candiano  IV.  in  976. 

Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  the  successor  of 
Candiano,  was  the  founder  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice.  The  foundations  were 
laid  in  977 ;  but  nearly  one  hundred 
years  elapsed  before  the  walls  were  com- 
pleted, under  the  reign  of  Domenico 
Contarini,  1043.  Many  precious  adorn- 
ments, and  in  particular  the  mosaics, 
were  added  by  the  Doge  Domenico 
Salyo,  1071  ;  and  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  the  time  of  OrdelafO  Falier, 
on  the  4th  October,  1111. 

Although  it  has  been  disputed  to 
wliich  of  the  seyeral  eras  of  construc- 
tion the  joresent  Basilica  is  to  be 
ascribed,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  it  may  be  without  much  doubt 
said  that  the  original  design  has  un- 
dergone little  alteration,  and  that  it 
was  due  to  Greek  architects,  or  to 
artists  who  had  studied  in  the  school 
of  Constantinople  and  the  East. 

"The  plan  of  St.  Mark's,  like  that 
of  Santa  Sophia,  is  a  Greek  cross,  with 
the  addition  of  spacious  porticos.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  covered  with  a 
dome,  and  over  the  centre  of  each  of 
the  arms  of  the  cross  rises  a  smaller 
cupola.  All  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  building  jire  covered  with  vaults,  in 
constructingVliich  the  Greeks  had  be- 
come expert,  and  which  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  wooden  roofs  of  the  old 
Basilicas. 

"  Colonnades  and  round  arches  sepa- 
rate the  nave  from  the  aisles  in  each 
of  the  four  compartments,  and  support 
galleries  above.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  are  of  exquisite  foliage,  in  some 
cases,  as  though  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  are  free  from  the  imagery 
which  at  that  time  abounded  in  other 
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churches  of  Italy.  It  is  computed  that 
in  the  decoration  of  this  building,  with- 
out and  vdthin,  above  500  piUars  are 
employed.  The  pillars  are  all  of 
marble,  and  were  chiefly  brought  from 
Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
Whilst  St.  Mark's  was  building,  everj- 
vessel  that  cleared  out  of  Venice  for  the 
East  was  obliged  to  bring  back  pillars 
and  marbles  for  the  work  in  which 
the  repubUc  took  so  general  aninterest. 

"  The  defect  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Mark's  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  light. 
The  windows  are  few  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  building.  Rich,  there- 
fore, as  the  interior  is,  it  is  gloomy  to 
a  fault,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  rays  of 
a  southern  sun." — Gaily  Knight. 

In  the  fa9ade  are  two  rows  of  co- 
lumns of  verd-antique,  porphyry,  ser- 
pentine, and  other  marbles,  some  with 
Armenian  and  Syrian  inscriptions 
deeply  engraven,  and  showing  by  their 
variety  of  style  and  dimensions  that 
they  were  brought  from  older  build- 
ings. Several  tablets  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture are  inserted  in  the  outer  walls. 
They  are  of  various  ages  and  nations. 
One  on  the  N.  side,  in  the  small  square 
of  the  Uons,  represents  Proserpine,  or 
Ceres,  holding  a  torch  in  either  hand, 
and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons, 
and  of  which  a  dupUcate  will  be  found 
at  San  Donino,  near  Parma.  Cicognara 
judged  it  to  be  of  Persian  origin.  In 
the  opposite  comer,  towards  the  Ducal 
palace,  is  inserted  a  remarkable  group 
of  four  full-length  figures,  in  red  por- 
phyry, striking  from  their  pecuUar 
colour,  and  from  their  position.  It  is 
probably  of  the  10th  or  11th  centy. ; 
but  the  absence  of  any  inscription,  as 
well  as  of  all  knowledge  of  its  origin, 
forbids  further  conjectiu*e8  ;  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  it  had  been  brought  from 
Acre,  arid  ornamented  the  pedestal 
of  an  equestrian  statue.  Five  large 
mosaics  fill  the  recesses  over  the  door- 
ways. Beginning  on  the  rt.  of  the 
spectator,  the  subject  of  the  first  and 
second  is  the  removal  of  the  body 
of  St.  Mark  from  the  tomb  at  Alex- 
aii^\A,  e>3^<Wi\A^  vxv  1650,  from  the  de- 
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aigna  a!  Pietro  Vecrkio  ;  of  the  npit, 
the  Last  Judgment,  exeDUt4»l  bj'LLborio 
Sslaiidri !  the  following  reoees  coi ' 


Sebn.  Jtitsi,  in  1728:  the  last  recesi 
coDtaiuB  the  must  HDciont  of  these  mo- 
eaicB,  11  work  probably  of  the  14th  cent., 
reproaenting  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Four  roosaicfl  oceujiy  the  Hcmicircular 
gables  above,  beginning  with  that  which 
ii  above  tbe  one  last  mentioned  in  the 
lower  row :  they  represent  the  Taking 
down  from  the  Cross,  the  Descent  into 
Hsdea,  the  Reanrrection,  and  tlie 
Ascension,  b;  l/uiffi  Oaetaao,  1617, 
from  the  drawings  of  Maff'eo  Verona. 
The  ftrchivolts  of  the  centre  doorway, 
and  of  the  portal  which  encircles  it, 
are  embossed  with  Prophets  and  Kvan- 
gdistfi,  allegorical  representations  of 
the  months  of  the  year,  trades  and 
labours;  to  which,  within  and  without, 
must  be  added  several  of  thoao  mystical 
figures  which  have  been  bo  often  de- 
scribed, of  liouB  and  other  uumals  ds- 
loiiriiig  OP  prostrating  human  virtima. 
The  oclebrated  bronxe  horses,  formerlj 
gilt,  stand  over  the  central  portal  of  the 
restibule,  in  a  silimtion  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  see  them  well  either  trom 
below  or  from  the  level  on  whioh 
thi^  ans  phiped.  Thcj  were  brought 
from  the  Hippodrome  ut  Constanti- 
nople, being  part  of  the  ahara  of  the  Ve- 
netians in  the  plunder  when  that  citj 
was  taken  b;  the  Crusaders  in  the 
fourth  cmaade.  They  wore  removed 
to  Faria  for  a  short  time,  but  brought 
back  in  1815.  Antiquaries  hesitate 
concerning  the  date  and  even  the  coun- 
try of  theeo  horacs ;  for  by  some  tliey 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Bomaii 
poiiod,  and  to  tha  age  of  Kero  t  by 
otliers  to  the  Oreeka  of  Chios,  and  to 
tlie  Bchool  of  Lysippus.  According  to 
the  moat  genially  reeciTcil  opiniou, 
that  of  Cioognara,  Auguatua  brought 
them  &om  AleiantMa,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  M.  Antony,  and  erected 
them  ou  a  triumphal  arch  at  Rome; 
they  wero  sucoesaively  reoioveii  by 
Kero,  Doraitian,  Trajan,  and  Con- 
Blaatine,     to    arclies    of   thf 


is  believed  that  they  were  attached 
to  a  chaiiat.  Constantino  in  the  cod 
transferred  them  to  his  new  oanital. — 
A  t«»ut  Greek  writer,  Mutoiidi,  ioA  -^ 
eiiaeayoured  to  prove  that  they  were 
oast  at  Chios,  and  supposes  they  were 
removed  to  Constantinople  by  Thoo- 
doaius.  Tbey  are  not  in  the  higliert 
style  of  art,  and  Cicognara  says  that 
the  casting  of  them  was  so  ill  manaeed 
tliat  the  artist  waa  compelled  to  JInisk  ' 
them  up  by  mimy  solderings;  the  \ 
weight  of  each  horse  is  1932  lbs.  i 

The  iiVD  outer  doors  of  the  vesti-  j 
bule  are  of  bronze  ;  on  that  next  to  thff  ' 
central  one,  on  the  1.  hand,  is  an  in-  ' 
acription,  showing    that   it   was    exe- 
cuted in  the  year  1300,  by  Serluceio, 
a  Venetian  goldsmith. 

Upon  entering  the  Testibule,  whioli 
extends  along  the  whole  &ont  i   by  the 
central  port'Ol,  there  is  seen  in  the  pave* 
lueuta  lozenge  of  white  and  red  ninrble, 
maridng  the   spot   where  Popo  Alex- 
ander III.  and  tlie  Emperor  Frederio   , 
Barbarossa  were,   on  the  23rd  July,   ' 
1177,  reconciled,  through  the   inlM- 
rention  of  the  Venetian  i-epublio.    The   , 
Pope,  it  is  said,  but  on  very   doubt- 
ful authority,  placed    his  foot  upon 
the  head  of  the  prostrate  Emperor, 
repeating    the    words    of    the   Psalm,    ' 
"Tliou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and   ' 
the  adder."     Tliis  ia  the  atory  of  the 
Church-writers  ;  but  the  reooncjliatiion  < 
of  the  Emperor  ia    deaoribod   by    the  j 
cotemporary  Archbishop  of  Salerno  M 
of  a  much  less  humiliating  character  I 
for  the  imperial  penitent. 

The    vaulting   of   the   vestibule   ii  1 
corered  with  mosaii^s,  and  around  the 
walla  are  numeroiia    columua  of  prs< 
ciouB  marbles,  brought  from  the  East. 
Among  tha  moeaics  may  be  noticed  j 
St.  Mark,  in  pontifical  robes,  over  the  • 
OontTB  door  of  the  oliurch.     It  was  • 
executed  in   1&45  by  Franceaoo  and  ■^ 
Valcrio  Zuccato,   from  the  designs  of, 
Titian.     Opposite  to  this  is  the  Oni-  J 
cifiiion,  by  the  brothers  Zuceati,  in  ^ 
1B19.    The  Rcsurreotion  of  Lazana,  j 
the  Aununoiation,   the  Four  Eiram^ 


nd   in    each    of   these    positiona    it 
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the  rt.  hand,  into  the  Zeno  Chapel, 
in  which  is  the  splendid  tomh  of  Car- 
dinal Zeno,  cast  in  1505-15,  from  the 
designs  of  the  two  Lomhardiy  and  of 
Alessandro  Leopardi. 

Of  the  three  doors  which  open  from 
the  vestibule  into  the  church,  the  centre 
one,  and  that  on  the  1.  of  it,  are  Ve- 
netian works  executed  between  1100 
and  1112.  That  on  the  rt.  is  said 
to  be  of  Byzantine  workmanship,  and 
to  have  been  carried  off  from  S.  Sofia 
at  Constantinople  in  1203.  The  8 
marble  columns  on  each  side  of  this 
entrance  were  brought  from  Constan- 
tinople in  1205.  In  the  N.  corridor 
is  the  monument  of  Doge  Marino 
Morosini,  with  a  more  ancient  bas- 
relief  of  Christ  between  the  12  Apostles. 

The  interior  is  very  rich :  the  walls 
and  columns  are  of  precious  marbles, 
the  vaulting  is  covered  with  mosaics 
upon  a  gold  groimd,  and  the  pave- 
ment of  tessellated  marble.  This  mar- 
queterie  in  marble,  called  vermiculato, 
is  not  only  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  the  patterns,  but  for  the 
symbols  and  allegories  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  various  devices.  The 
following  are  given  as  instances  : — The 
round,  weU-fed,  sleek  Lion  on  the  sea, 
and  the  lean,  meagre  Lion  on  the  land, 
denoted  what  woidd  be  the  fate  of  Ve- 
nice if  she  deserted  the  profits  of  her 
maritime  commerce  for  the  vainglories 
of  territorial  conquest.  TVo  cocks  car- 
rying off  a  fox  indicate  the  conquest  and 
capture  of  the  crafty  Ludovico  Sforza 
by  the  two  Gallic  monarchs  Charles 
VII.  and  Louis  XII.  It  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  mosaics  in  San 
Marco :  we  shall  only  therefore  notice 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  Over 
the  central  door  -is  a  mosaic  of  the 
11th  century,  the  Virgin  and  St.  Mark. 
Entering  by  this  door,  on  the  rt.  hand 
is  a  porphyry  basin  for  holy  water; 
the  base  supporting  which  is  an  ancient 
Greek  altar,  with  bas-reUefs  of  dolpliins, 
children,  &c.  Further  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Baptisieri^y  adorned  with  marbles,  bas- 
relief  and  mosaicB,  all  executed  about 
the  14th  centy.  In  the  middle  is  a  basin, 
^JfA  a  bronze  cover  adorned  with  low 


reliefs  by  Tiziano  Minio  and  Domenico 
da  Firenze,  pupils  of  Sansovino,in  1545  j 
on  the  top  is  a  statue  in  bronze  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Francesco  Se- 
galla,  in  1565.  Behind  the  altar  are 
reUefs  of  the  14th  centy.,  representing 
the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  St.  George, 
and  St.  Theodore.  The  altar- table, 
behind  the  modem  altar,  is  formed  of 
a  massive  granite  slab  brought  from 
Tyre  in  1126,  and  upon  which  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  stood  when  he 
preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
Against  the  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Doge  Henry  Dandolo,  who  died  iu 
1354.  He  was  the  last  doge  who  was 
biu^ed  in  St.  Mark's,  the  senate  having 
decreed  that  none  should  in  future  be 
interred  here.  Dandolo,  the  fourth  doge 
of  his  name,  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
the  first  historian  of  Venice,  and  de- 
scended from  the  celebrated  blind  hero 
of  the  crusades,  who,  elected  doge  in 
1192,  at  the  age  of  45,  commanded  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  his  97th 
year.  The  other  tomb,  in  a  Gothic 
style,is  of  DogeSoranzo  (ob.  1328).  The 
mosaics  of  the  Crucifixion,  over  the 
altar,  and  representing  several  modes 
of  baptism  by  immersion,  on  the 
cupola  over  the  font,  are  curious  as 
works  of  art,  and  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. 

B-etuming  into  the  church :  near  a 
pilaster  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  a  small  octagonal  tri- 
bune supported  by  six  columns ;  the 
one  nearest  the  altar  on  the  right  is  of 
a  very  rare  variety  of  black  and  white 
Syenite. 

At  the  end  of  the  N.  transept  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  de'Mascoli, 
of  which  the  marble  altar,  as  well  as  the 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  of  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  John  are  works  of  the  school  of 
Nicolo  Pisano ;  the  angels  in  front  are 
of  a  later  date.  The  mosaics  in  this 
chapel  are  by  Michele  Giambono,  in 
1490;  they  represent  the  history  of  the 
Virgin.  This  artist  was  one  of  the  first 
who  abandoned  the  stiff  and  dry  man- 
ner of  his  predecessors  in  this  branch 
of  ait. 

the  chaipeY  oi  St.  Isidore  V^cixxfiA^si  \sv 
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1550  to  receire  the  body  of  the  Boinb, 
brouglit  &om  the  ialanil  of  ScHo),  and 
to  the  rt.  of  that  of  the  U.  de'  Maaooli, 
is  a  onrioUB  mosaic,  ruprtisentliig  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Virgin. 

The  choir  and  its  divisions  rise  in 
triple  ascent.  It  ia  parted  from  the 
nave  }tj  a  rich  screen,  after  the  Qreeli 
faahion,  surmounted  bj  fourteen  Stat  uea 
EKBcnted  by  Jaeobello  and  Pietro  Paolo 
dalle  MiusB3«e  (1393),  pupils  of  the 
Pisan  school !  the  eroaa  over  the  centre, 
ivith  the  statue  of  Qirist  in  EUrer,  is 
by  Marco  Beaata  (151)4).  The  pres- 
bjtory  contains  the  high  altar,  standing 
under  u  Biddacchino,  supported  bj  four 
columnB,  covered  with  biiada  of  aoulp- 
tuie  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  sup' 
posod  to  be  of  tile  11th  century.  These 
iianda,  mnc  upon  each  column,  contain 
tne  principal  events  and  traditions  of 
the  ucwp^  history,  from  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Jims  to  the  Ascension.  At  the 
sides  of  the  high  altar  are  eight  bronze 
statues — the  four  Evangelists  by  San- 
toBiBO,  and  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church  by  G.  Cagiiari.  Behind  tlie 
high  altar  are  S  Pale  or  altar  fronts. 
The  innormost  is  not  seeo  unless  re- 
quest ia  made  for  that  purpose.  The 
outer  "  Pttla,"  in  fourteen  compart- 
mants,  by  Mester  Paolo  and  Ilia  sons, 
in  1344,  is  very  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  Kotl-determiiied  (as  to  date) 
speoioiena  of  Venetian  art,  although 
it  has  been  almost  ruined  by  suc- 
ceasivD  restorations.  It  is  more  Greok 
and  stiff  than  contemporary  irorks  at 
FloruncB.  Thia  covers  the  Pala  (T  Oro, 
or  loaim  Bisanlimt,  one  of  the  most 
remarkabla  spodmena  now  eiieting  of 
Byzanljne  art,  made  in  976  at  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  Doga  Pietro 
Oraeolo ;  but  repaired  by  the  Doges 
Ordehifo  Pnher  1105,  Pietro  Zani  120!), 
and  lastly  by  Andrea  Daiidolo  1345. 
Br  all  tbcae  proeeaacs  it  baa  gained 
splinidour,  but  it  has  lo^t 


ginality. 


It    c 


D  of 


Byzantine  and  Gothic  styles.     Su„. 
the  inscriptiona  are  in  drtek,  somi 
liBtin.    The  material  is  silver  gilt, 
circled  mill  coarse  gema  and  etuuneU. 
The  lelterB  are  in  niello.    The  rcpresen- 
tationa  of  eaeeed  persouages  and  sub- 


jects  are  0  f  the  usual  description  :  soma  ' 
ore  from  the  lejfeudary  life  of  St.  Mark,  , 
The  most  curious  am  of  the  Doge  Fa-  . 
her  and  tlie  Empress  Irene.  Tina  Pala 
is  now  arranged  in  2  horizontal  rows 
of  S3  panels.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  i»  ' 
inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  goid-;  i 
smith's  work  and  onamel  of  lombardy,  J 
Franco,  and  Germany,  at  any  of  tha 

Ceriods  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  | 
.tely  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put 
in  order.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
another,  called  the  Altar  of  the  Holy.  I 
Sacrament,  with  bas-reliefs,  some  of 
which  (Jesus  Christ  and  the  Angels) 
are  by  Sansoviaii.  It  stands,  like  ths 
great  altar,  under  a  canopy,  supportod 
by  four  fluted  apiml  pillars,  said  to 
liave  been  brought  from  the  Temple 
at  Jarusalem.  Two  are  of  oriental 
alabaster. 

By  the  side  of  this  altar  is  the  en< 
trance  to  the  sacristy,  closed  by  the 
bronze  door,  upon  which  Samovino  ia 
said  to  have  eierciaad  his  talents  during 
twenty  years.  The  subjects  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  are  the  Deposition  and  Rcsvir- 
roction  of  oar  Lord.  In  the  border 
are  introduced  sunm  beads  of  the  pro- 
phets and  evangelists,  starting  forward 
witheioeeding  hfe  andvivaoi^.  Tbreei 
of  these  are  portraits — of  Sanaovino  ' 
himself,  of  Titian,  and  of  the  notorious. 
Pietro  Aretino.  The  expense  was  da- 
frayed  by  Foderigo  Contarini,  one  of 
tho  procurators  ofSt.  Mai'k.  Sanaonina 
has  autiientieated  tho  work  by  en- 
graving Ilia  name  on  it. 

The  Sacjialu  is  a  noble  apartment,* 
and  was  probably  used   also  as  the   , 
chapterhouse  for  tho  canons  of   tha   , 
Baadica.     The   coved  roof   is  richly  ^ 
covered  with  mosaics.     The  best  aro 
St.  Quorge  and  St.  Theodore,  by  Ztie- 
calo  after  Tiatoretlo.    The  presses  and 
seats   are    ornamented    with    i»larsia- 
work.    ThoeeitjFra' SeiatliaiHi,ScH- 
avoae,  and  Ferraado  da  Bergamo  ore 
oonsidorod  aa  amongst  tho  best  of  thia    | 
species  of  art.  • 

In  the  B.  transept  a  doat  wjewfc^ 
into  t\iB  Trettmira  oj  St.  ■M-atlt,  i-*»| 
ntoil  telviecii  ftio  trvmawiN  J™:^^ 
Baptlaters,  imi  ■^'ni'^'^*  ^*"  " 

i^_  l.^.*"lr    «^A  "Nip^.   Vk^^O.   —      „ 
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seen  on  Monday  and  Friday,  from 
12*30  until  2  o'clock,  except  by 
special  permission.  It  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  one  containing 
sacred  reliquiaries,  the  other  objects  of 
art.  This  treasury  became  at  various 
times  very  opulent,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  reserve  fund  on  which  the  state  drew 
in  great  emergencies.  In  1797  most  of 
the  available  articles  were  turned  into 
money,  and  the  valuable  objects  of  art 
which  remain  were  deposited  at  the 
Zecca  or  Mint :  they  have  been  of  late 
years  arranged  here,  and  offer  the 
richest  collection  in  existence  of  an- 
cient Byzantine  jewellery.  The  col- 
lection of  rehcs  is  extensive,  and  some 
of  the  objects  are  rare,  as  a  bit  of  the 
dress  of  our  Saviour,  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  imbibed  with  his  blood,  a 
fragment  of  the  pillar  to  which  he 
was  bound :  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
genuine  cross,  of  course.  The  reliquiary 
in  which  the  latter  is  enclosed  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  workmanship,  presented  in 
1120  to  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
by  the  Empress  Irene,  wife  of  Alexis 
Conmenus.  The  episcopal  seat  in  mar- 
ble in  the  treasury  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  have  been  given  in  the  7th 
centy.  to  the  Patriarch  of  Grado  by 
Heraclius  Emperor  of  the  East,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  of  a  later 
period,  probably  of  the  11th.  The 
Champleve  enamels  are  amongst  the 
very  interesting  objects  in  the  Treasury. 
In  front  of  St.  Mark  are  the  3  bronze 
pedestals,  in  which  are  inserted  the 
masts  from  which  once  proudly  floated 
the  three  gonfalons  of  silk  and  gold, 
emblematical  of  the  three  dominions  of 
the  republic — ^Venice,  Cyprus,  and  the 
Morea.  These  gonfalons,  after  having 
given  way  to  the  tricolor,  are  now  re- 
placed by  the  Austrian  standards.  Of 
the  beautiful  bronze  pedestals,  in  which 
the  masts  are  inserted,  with  reliefs  of 
sea- nymphs  and  Tritons  elaborately 
finished,  one  was  placed  there  by  Paolo 
Barbo,  a  Procurator  of  St.  Mark,  in 
1501 J  the  others  by  Doge  Loredano, 
1505:    all    the    work   of  Alessandro 

To  the  H.  on  coming  out  of  St.  Mark 


is  the    Torre  delV  Orologio,  so  called 
from  the  dial  in  the  centre,  resplendent 
with  gold  and  azure,  the  sun  travelling 
roimd  the  zodiacal  signs  which  decorate 
it,  and  marking  the  time  of  twice  twelve 
hours.    Above  are  two  figures  of  bronze, 
called  by  the  people  Moors,  who  strike 
the  hours  upon  the  bell.     In  a  writer  of 
the  last  century  there  is  a  story  of  one 
of   these    bronze    men    liaving    com- 
mitted miu-der,  by  knocking  an  unfortu- 
nate workman,  who  stood  within  the 
swing  of  his  hammer,  off  the  parapet. 
The  Virgin  of  gilt  bronze,  and,,  above, 
a  gigantic  lion  of  St.  Mark,  upon  an 
azure  and  stellated  ground,  decorate 
the  two  upper  stori^.     Pietro  Lom- 
hardo  was  the  architect  of  the  tower, 
1494.     The  clock,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  beneath,  was  made  by  Gio- 
f>arC  Paolo  Rinaldi  of  Keggio,  and  Oian 
Carlo,  liis  son.     Having  been  injured 
by  Ughtning  in  1750,  it  was  re^stored 
by  Ferracina  of  Bassano,  in  1755.    The 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  tower,  which 
are  of  the  architecture  of  the  school 
of  Pietro  Lombardo,  were  added  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Beneath  the  clock-tower  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  Merceria,  the  part  of 
Venice  which  exhibits  most  commercial 
activity.  Here  are  the  princijjal  sliops  ; 
and  the  best  retail  trade  carried  on 
in  the  city  is  nearly  all  concentrated 
in  this  quarter.  The  streets  about  the 
Merceria,  and  through  which  you  may 
thread  your  way  to  the  other  main  land 
of  the  Bialto,  are  very  intricate,  nar- 
row, and  much  crowded.*  Beyond  the 
tower,  the  ProcuraHe  Vecchie^  standing 
upon  50  arches,  forms  nearly  the  entire 
N.  side  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark.  This 
fabric  was  raised  by  Bartolommeo  Bu  a  no 
da  Bergamo,  in  1517,  and  was  intended 
for  the  habitation  of  the  procurators  of 
St.  Mark,  who  were  amongst  the  most 
important  dignitaries  of  the  republic. 
They  were  originally  the  c]uu*chwar- 
dens  or  trustees  of  San  Marco,  having 

•  It  may  assist  the  pedestrian  visitor  to  know 
tliat  in  the  pavement  of  these  streeU  he  will 
see  a  white  line  of  marble  let  in,  by  following 
which  he  will  always  reach  the  I'onte  cU  Rialto. 
It  exietv^*  \»  \Xvft  twmN.  TtfstCttKtVk.  cuAxemitY  of 
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the  care  of  the  fabrio,  and  the  manBge- 
niBQt  of  ita  property  ;  Bartolomraeo 
Tiepolo,  eloctad  in  1049,  being  the  first 
upon  record.  Witli  the  inareHsa  of  the 
riches  of  San  Marco,  their  numbers  were 
angmentedi  till  at  length  they  increased 
to  about  34,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  board,  or  tribunal,  nas  ovcom- 
panied  by  >  great  eiteoaion  of  their 
powers.  Amongst  other  duties,  they 
constitated  a  court  of  orphans,  being 
their  official  guardians  and  tnuteea. 
The  procnnitori  wei«  in  aueh  high  re- 
pute tor  their  integrity  and  good  ma- 
nagement, that  it  waa  a  common  practice 
for  parents  in  other  states  of  Italy  to 
appoint  them  eiecutors  of  their  nills. 
And,  generally  speaking,  the  doge  was 
elected  irom  this  body.  The  oQlce  was 
lield  for  life,  and,  as  the  republic  de- 
clined, a  nertain  number  of  the  places 
were  sold  as  a  means  of  filling  the  cofi'Drs 
oftheatate.  This  practice  began  during 
the  disastrous  war  of  CanSla,  They 
had  two  prices ;  the  old  nobility  paid 
30,000  ducats  (6000(.)  for  their  gown, 
the  new  100,000  (20,000Z.).  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  num- 
borsthe  ProewaHe  fftHHw  were  erected. 
Tliis  building  ia  in  the  lower  atories 
a  continuation  of  the  SiblioleBa  :  Sca- 
mosri,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  adopt- 
ing for  the  most  part  the  design  of  San- 
totSMi,  added  a  third  story.  "  For  this 
upper  order  of  the  Procnratie  Huove 
BcamozKt  has  ofl^n  been  unjustly  re- 
proached, becanse  ho  did  not  confine 
himself  Co  two  stories,  so  as  to  complete 
the  design  of  Sansovino.  The  design 
of  ScamoKKi,  hod  it  been  continued  in 
the  Pinicza  Ban  Marco,  would  hare 
placed  in  the  bacbgroimd  every  other 
square  in  Europe.  The  two  lower 
itories  of  the  Procnratie  Nuove  are 
similar  in  design  to  the  Libreria  ; 
and  it  ia  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Scajnozzi  was  so  much  otherwise  occu- 
pied, that  lie  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  watehing  the  whole  of  its  exe- 
cution, wluch  wonid  have  ext^mded  to 
30  arcades,  whose  whole  length  would 
have  been  426  ft.  Scamoszi  only  su- 
perintended the  first  13  i  the  3  built 
fy  Baoaovmo  eicfptecj,  the  rest  were 
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trusted  to  the  core  of  builders  ratlKH, 
tliaa  ai'tista,  and,  from  the  httle  att^o- 
tion  bestowed  upon  preserving  the 
proSlea,  exhibit  a  negligence  which  in- 
dicaten  a  decline  in  the  arts  at  Venioe." 
-^Qwill.  The  sculptures  here  ova 
elegant,  particularly  the  foliaged  &ieze 
of  the  Ionic  story,  interspersed  with 
sea-gods  and  nymphs. 

These  Procuratie  Nuore  were  con- 
verted into  a  palace  by  the  Vicermr 
Eugene  Seauharuois,  and  now  consti-' 
tute  the  Palazzo  ImperiaU,  whidi. 
is  continued  along  the  western  Bid*  ■ 
of  the  Piazza  by  a  facade  alao  built  4 
by  the  French.  To  make  way  for  this 
addition  to  the  palace  the  church  of 
Sati  Gemiaiano,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Sansooiaa,  and  his  burial-place,  was 
demolished.  The  history  of  the  church 
of  San  Oeminiano  is  curious.  It  waa 
founded  by  Norses  upcoi  ground  by  the  , 
aide  of  the  great  campaniie  of  S.  Maroo, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  piazia,  ' 
which  was  enlarged  to  its  present  ex-  i 
tent  by  the  demolition  of  the  ancient 
fabric.  Tliis  demolition  took  plane 
when  Tital'  Michiel  was  Doge ;  and 
the  consent  of  the  pope  was  solioited,  ' 
but  not  obtained.  "  The  apostolic  seB  . 
may  pardon  a  wrong  aiVer  it  ia  com- 

beforehand,"  was  the  repiy.  Actii^  , 
upon  this  Buardeil  reply,  they  demo- 
lished the  diurch,  and  rebuilt  it  apoii  ' 
the  site  which  it  aftdrwardn  occupied.. j 
But  yearly  the  Doge  came  forth  with,, 
his  train   to  meet  the  parish  p -■--' 


spot,  demanded  uf^hie  Serenity  that  ha  , 
would  be  pleased  to  rebuild  the  ohurch  , 
upon  its  old  foundations.  "  Next  ' 
year,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Doge ;  onil 


9   the 


renewed  and 


broten  until  the  republic 
The  second  church  of  San  Gemiuiano, , 
fidling  into  decay,  was  replaced,  about 
the  year  1505,  by  the  structure  wliich. 
disappeared  in  the  present  century. 

The  Xmperifll  Palace  contains  soma 
good  paintingB,  dispersed  through  its 
several  apartment* ;  esuao^^  «&4=r».C«i, 
the    octattQti    «ilE*ro,    TiiAwciAto,  ^ 
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driven  from  the  Temple.  In  the  chapel, 
Albert  Durer^  an  Ecce  Homo. — Bas- 
sanoy  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
Seyeral  very  clever  pieces,  and  some 
showy  modem  frescoes,  hy  Sai/ez  and 
other  modem  artists. 

The  W.  side  of  the  Piazzetta  is 
occupied  by  the  Lihreria  Vecchiay  now 
part  of  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  and 
united  to  the  buildings  of  the  Piazza. 
The  donations  of  the  MSS.  of  Petrarch 
and  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  induced  the 
Senate  to  build  the  Hbrary  in  1536 ;  a 
task  which  they  intrusted  to  Sanso- 
vino,  who,  in  1529,  bad  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  republic.  Petrarch  ap- 
pears to  have  contemplated  his  visits  to 
the  Lagunes  with  no  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion ;  and,  in  order  more  substantially  to 
testify  his  grateftd  sense  of  the  frequent 
hospitality  of  the  repubUc,  he  offered 
his  library  as  a  legacy.  In  1362,  while 
the  plague  was  raging  at  Padua,  he 
had  fixed  his  abode  at  Venice,  which 
was  free  from  it:  his  books  accom- 
panied him,  and,  for  their  convey- 
ance, he  was  obliged  to  retain  a  nu- 
merous and  extensive  stud  of  baggage- 
horses.  On  the  4th  of  September  in 
that  year  he  wrote  to  the  Senate, — "  I 
wish,  with  the  good-wiU  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  of  the  EvangeUst  himself, 
to  make  St.  Mark  heir  of  my  library." 
His  chief  stipulations  were,  that  the 
books  should  neither  be  sold  nor  dis- 
persed, and  that  a  building  should  be 
provided  in  which  they  might  be  se- 
cure against  fire  and  the  weather. 
The  Great  Council  gladly  accepted 
this  liberfd  donation,  and  addressed  its 
thanks  in  terms  of  courtesy  (perhaps 
not  exaggerated,  if  we  remember  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written), 
"  to  a  scholar  unrivalled  in  poetry,  in 
moral  philosophy,  and  in  theology." 
A  palace  which  belonged  to  the  Mo- 
lina family,  and  which  in  later  years 
had  been  converted  into  a  monastery 
for  the  nuns  of  St.  Sepulchre,  was 
assigned  as  a  residence  for  the  poet, 
and  as  a  depository  for  his  books. 
This  collection,  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  now  inestimable  U- 
^^arr  of  St    Mark,    though    by  no 


means  extensive,  still  contained  many 
treasures  of  no  ordinary  value.  Among 
them  are  enumerated  a  MS.  of  Homer, 
given  to  Petrarch  by  Nicolaus  Sigeros, 
ambassador  from  the  Greek  Emperor ; 
a  beautifrd  copy  of  Sophocles ;  the  entire 
lUad,  and  great  part  of  the  Odyssey, 
translated  by  Leontio  Pilato,  and 
copied  in  the  writing  of  Boccaccio, 
whom  the  translator  had  instructed 
in  Greek;  on  imperfect  Quintilianj 
and  most  of  the  works  of  Cicero, 
transcribed  by  Petrarch  himself,  who 
professed  most  mibounded  admiration 
for  the  great  Boman  orator.  The 
Venetians,  to  their  shame,  grievously 
neglected  the  stipulations  that  accom- 
panied the  poet's  gift.  When  Toma- 
sini  requested  permission  to  inspect 
the  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  he  was  led  to  the  roof 
of  St.  Mark's,  whepe  he  found  them, 
"  partly  reduced  to  dust,  partly  pe- 
trified " — dictu  mirum !  in  saxa  mu- 
tates; and  he  adds  a  catalogue  of 
such  as  were  afterwards  rescued  fi^m 
destruction;  the  whole  of  Petrarch's 
MSS.  have  been  destroyed.  About 
a  century  after  the  establishment  of 
this  first  pubUc  library  in  Venice  it  was 
largely  increased  by  the  munificence  of 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  who,  as  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  possessed  frequent 
opportunities  of  securing  MSS.  of  great 
rarity,  and  who  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  present  library;  and 
afterwards  by  the  collections  of  Cardinal 
Grunani  and  of  Professor  Melchior 
Wieland,  a  native  of  Marienburg,  who, 
out  of  gratitude  for  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  repubhc,  bequeathed  his 
library  to  it.  It  now  contains  about 
120,000  vols,  and  10,000  MSS.,  which 
in  1812  were  transferred  from  the  Id- 
hreria  Vecchia  to  the  splendid  saloon 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  no  longer  re- 
quired for  the  assemblies  of  the  Grand 
Council,  and  to  some  rooms  adjoining. 
"  The  hbrary  of  St.  Mark  is  a  build- 
ing of  noble  design,  notwithstanding 
the  improprieties  with  which  it  is  re- 
plete. It  consists  of  two  orders, — the 
lower  one  of  highly  omamaited  Doric, 
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graceful  in  effect.  Of  both  thasB 
nrdera  the  cntabl&turea  are  of  inordi- 
nate  comparative  height.  The  upper 
one  was  BipresBlr  to  set  out  for  the 
purpose  of  eihibitiug  the  beautiful 
BBulptures  with  which  it  is  decorated. 
Tlie  cornice  it  crowned  witli  a  balus- 
trade, on  whoBH  pioTB  Btatues  were 
placed  hj  the  ablest  acholara  of  Banao- 
vino.  A  portiEO  occupies  the  groiind- 
floor,  which  IB  riused  three  steps  fpom 
Ihe  level  of  the  piaiuia.  This  portico 
consists  of  21  arcades,  whose  piera  ore 
decorated  with  coliunna.  In  the  inte- 
rior are  arches  corresponding  to  the 
exterior  ones,  16  whereoti  with  their 
iulemal  apartnumte,  are  appropriated 
for  shops.  Opposite  the  centre  arch  is 
a  magniScent  staircase  lesdiug  to  the 
hall,  beyond  which  ia  the  Ufararj  of  St. 
Mark.  The  faults  of  IMe  building, 
whicji  arti  very  many,  are  lost  in  ita 
grace  and  eiegance  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
(he chef-d'iBunreot  the  master." — Ovnlt, 
The  interior  decorations  are  in  keeping 
with  the  eiterior.  The  ceiling  of  tlie 
great  hall  in  which  the  boots  were  depo- 
sited ia  filled  with  very  fine  omamonle 
in  Etucco,  and  with  paintings  by  the  best 
Venetian  artists.  Three  compartinenl.!, 
honour,  mathematiea,  and  music,  are 
hjPaoio  Veronese.  Other  sabjectaare 
— Tiittoretio,  St.  Mark  deliTering  a 
Saracen,  and  the  fartive  asportation  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Mark  from  Alexandria  ; 
and  the  grand  staircase  ;  the  latter  has 
fine  omamenta  in  stucco  by  ftlioria. 

The  2ecco,  or  Mint,  adjoins  the  Li- 
breria,  on  the  Molo.  Built  by  iSoiwiJ- 
rino  in  1536,  it  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
Italian  niatic-work,  above  which  arc 
two  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic.  From 
this  establishment  the  Zecchiua,  or  So- 
quin,  the  ancient  gold  coin  of  the  re- 
public, derived  il  s  name ;  in  the  SIom- 
peria  of  the  Zeoca  is  a  Madonna  in 
fresco  by  I^tian,  and  in  the  room  oi 
the  director  6  portraits  by  Tintoretto. 
The  CoHiU  of  the  Zeeca  is  by  Sea- 
inojzi.  Hero  is  a  singular  figure  of  an 
Apollo,  by  Caitaneo,  holding  a  golden 


surmounted  by  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark,  the  other  W  St.  Theodore,  eia- 
outed  by  Fietro  Giiilombarda  {13Z9). 
These  columns  so  completely  formed 
part  of  the  idea  of  Tenioe,  that  they 
ere  repealed  in  most  of  the  cities  sut- 
_  «t  to  its  dominion.  St.  Theodora 
Btands  upon  a  crocodile :  his  head  is 
oovered  by  a  nimbus.  In  his  1.  hand 
he  wields  a  sword ;  a  shield  is  on 
This  is  considered,  saya 
IVancesco  Sansovino,  as  symbolical  of 
the  temper  of  our  republic ;  and  that 
she  eierts  her  strong  hand  for  her  own 
defence,  and  not  to  attack  others.  St. 
Theodore  Tyro  was,  as  his  surname 
import!,  a  young  Syrian  soldier,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Maiimin, 
and  was  mucli  honoured  by  tlie  Eastern 
Church.  Narses,  after  expelling  the 
Ostrogoths,  visited  (i,D.  553)  the  rising 
ropnWio  of  the  Venetians — for  Venice, 
properly  so  called,  did  not  then  exist — 
and  hudt  a  church  or  chapel  in  honour 
of  St.  Theodore,  now  included  in  that 
of  St.  Mark ;  mid  St.  Theodora  con- 
tinued the  patron  of  the  repnblic  until, 
dready  mentioned,  St.  Mark 


The  lion  suffered  during  the  repub-    ' 
licon  rule   of  the  Bronch.     From  the   ' 
hook  which  he  holds  the  words  of  the  4 
Oospel  were  offueed,  and  "  DroiU  da 
rJIoiame  et  d»  CitoifBa"  substituted  iB'  ■ 
their  stead.    Upon  this  change  a  gon? 
dolier  remarked  that  St.  Mark,  like  aH  ] 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  been  com.*'  | 
pcUed  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.    The  , 
lion  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  Jm- 
validei  at  Paris,  but  was  restored  at 
the  peace  of  1815. 

The  capitals  of  tbe  columns  bespeak 
their  Byzantine  origin.  Three  wero 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1127. 
One  sank  into  the  mud  as  they  wero 
landing  it ;  the  other  two  were  safely 
lodged  on  the  shore  j  but,  as  the  story 
goes,  there  they  lay,  no  one  could  raiso  . 
them.  Doge  Sebastiaiio  Ziani  (1172- 
IISO)  having  olifered  as  a  reward  that  he  * 
who  should  succeed  sboidd  not  lack  any  j 
"  jraiia  oivesftt"  a,  Wirt*™.  "Vhv^hkAi) 
Dicknimwi\'SMiQ\'b  i'fto.trf^^^Bw.sO 
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he  placed  the  columns  on  their  pedes- 
tab.  Nicol6  claimed  as  his  reward 
that  games  of  chance,  prohibited  else- 
where by  the  law,  might  be  played 
with  impmiity  between  the  columns. 
The  concession,  once  made,  could  not 
be  revoked ;  but  the  Council  enacted 
that  all  public  executions,  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place  at  San  Giovanni 
Bragolay  should  be  inflicted  in  the  pri- 
vileged gambling  spot,  by  which  means 
the  space  "  between  the  columns  "  be- 
came so  ill-omened,  that  even  crossing 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  precursor  of  mis- 
fortune. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta, 
near  the  Basilica  of  San  Marco,  are 
some  other  curious  relics  of  ancient 
times. 

The  Pietra  del  Bando,  at  the  comer 
of  the  church,  a  stumpy  column  of  red 
porphyry,  from  which  the  laws  of  the 
RepubUc  were  promulgated  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Acre. 

The  squLare  pillars  of  St.  John  of  Acre  y 
originally  forming  part  of  a  gateway  in 
the  Ch.  of  Santa  Saba  at  Ptolemais : 
after  a  contest  between  the  Venetians 
and  the  Genoese  for  that  ch.,  in  1256, 
and  in  which  the  former  were  suc- 
cessful, they  brought  away  these  piers 

.  as  a  trophy  of  their  triumph.  They 
are  covered  with  fretwork  and  inscrip- 
tions, apparently  formed  of  mono- 
grams, which  have  never  been  ex- 
plained, and  which  are  supposed  to 
date  from  the  7th  centy.  The  Latin 
cross  sculptured  on  the  base  is  of  a 
much  more  recent  date. 

Near  the  angle  of  the  Piazza  and 
Piazzetta  stands  the  great  Campanile 
or  Bell-tower  of  St.  Mark :  begun  in 
902,  imder  the  government  of  Dome- 
nico  Tiepolo,  it  was  not  carried  up  to 
the  belfry  imtn  the  time  of  Domenico 
Morosini  (1148-1155),  whose  epitaph 
is  so  ambiguously  worded  as  to  daim 
the  honour  of  the  entire  edifice.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  continuous  indmed 
plane  a  cordoni,  which  winds  round 
an  inner  hollow  tower.     The  belfry, 

an  open  loggia  of  four  arches  in  each 
^O0,  was  built  in  1610,  by  Maettro 
^uonoj  the  wholo  being  sunnoux\ted 


by  a  lofty  pyramid.  The  prospect 
hence  is  magnificent.  A  watchman  is 
stationed  in  the  belfry,  who  at  stated 
times  strikes  the  great  bell.  The  height 
of  the  Campanile  is  323  ft.,  and  42  ft. 
wide  at  the  base.  The  Angel  surmount- 
ing the  tower,  and  serving  as  a  weather- 
cock, is  said  to  be  30  ft.  high.  At 
the  foot  is  the  much  criticised  loggia 
of  SansovinOj  built  about  1540,  orna- 
mented with  four  bronze  statues  of 
Pallas,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  Peace — 
cast  by  him.  The  order  is  a  fanciful 
Composite.  The  columns  are  of  rich 
marbles.  The  elevation  contains  several 
bas-reUefs  in  marble,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are  in  the  attic,  and  represent 
in  the  centre  Venice  as  Justice,  witli 
two  rivers  flowing  at  her  feet :  on  the 
rt.  of  the  spectator,  Venus — the  symbol 
of  the  Island  of  Cyprus ;  on  the  1., 
Jupiter — the  symbol  of  Crete.  The 
two  bas-rehefs  also  beneath  the  bronze 
statues,  on  the  side  towards  the  flag- 
stafis,  are  much  admired  ;  the  subjects 
are,  the  Fall  of  Helle  from  the  Kam  of 
Phryxus,  and  Tethys  assisting  Leander. 
In  the  interior,  which  was  used  as  the 
station  for  the  Procurators  in  command 
of  the  guard  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Great  Council,  is  a  Madonna  by  San- 
sovino. 

Palazzo  Ducale,  (Open  from  9  to  4 
daily,  Sundays  included.)  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Piazzetta  stands  the  Doge's 
Palace,  or  Palazzo  Ducale.  The  south- 
em  front  extends  along  the  Molo  as  far 
as  the  canal  which  separates  the  latter 
from  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  The 
first  palace  which  was  bmlt  on  this  spot 
was  in  820.  This  having  been  destroyed 
in  a  sedition  was  replaced  by  anotlier, 
built  about  970,  by  the  Doge  Pietro 
Orseolo.  This  last  was,  150  years  after- 
wards, destroyed  by  a  great  fire,  wliich 
consumed  a  third  of  Venice.  A  second 
fire  having  destroyed  the  palace,  its 
reconstruction  began  mider  the  Doge 
Marin  Faher  (1354-5) ;  the  architect, 
or  at  least  the  designer,  being  Filippo 
Calendario,  the  same,  according  to 
modem  historians,  who  appears  as  a 
chvei    coiv&^vcatot    in    Lord    Byron's 
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djd  take  an  active  ahare  in  the  plot, 
uid  tliftt  lie  iraa  liacged  mth.  n  gag 
in  hia  mouth  upon  the  rod  piilare  of 
the  baluony  of  the  palace  Irom  wliicli 
the  duke  was  wont  to  view  the  shai 
in  thef¥ffii;ei(a,i8  unquestionablei  b 
the   eontempora>7  chroiiiole  deBcribea 

that  the  real  FiJippo,  at  least  the  real 
artist,  died  in  the  preceding  year  wliilst 
employed  upon  hia  works.  Ver^  little 
of  CsleniLtno's  edifice  now  remains  ex- 
ecpt  the  tno  large  bulla  of  tlie  Maggioi 
Coneiglio  and  Scrutinio,  the  rest  of  the 
palace  dating  from  the  rcconetruction 
comineneed  in  liBO  under  Doge  To- 
maseo  Mocenigo.  In  this  reconiitruc- 
tion  the  famfly  of  Bon  or  Buono, 
native  arohiteotB,  or,  aa  tliey  are  termed 


cutters  (Ti^apieri),  bore  the  prineipal 
part :  the  most  eminent  of  whom  wna 
one  of  the  Hans,  Bartolonuaeo,  who  has 
left  his  name  inaeribed  on  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  facade,  the 
Porta  delUt  Carta  or  principal  entrani* 
to  tho  Palacs  on  the  side  of  the  Fia2- 
letta.  To  the  period  of  tlie  Bona 
belong  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  colon- 
nadee  towards  tha  Molo  and  Fiaziett«, 
the  Porta  dells  Carta,  and  the  passage 
leading  &om  it  to  the  Ctreat  Inner 
Court,  which  appears  to  have  been 
completed  about  the  year  IWl,  A 
great  deal,  particularly  tlie  aidea  of  the 
Court,  is  of  a  later  date — the  interior  of 
the  building  having  been  ejceedinglj 
damaged,  orratherreduced  to  a  ahtli,  by 
two  succBHsiva  firoB,  in  1574  ond  1577. 
All  the  principal  apartments  were 
destroyed  by  those  eonaagrations.  Tlie 
paintinga  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  Car- 
piicuiu,  Pordenone,  and  Titian,  repre- 
senting file  triumpha  of  the  republic 
and  tlic  licroos  of  her  annals,  together 
witii  tliB  vast  halls  whoso  walla  they 
covereil,  periahed  in  the  flflines.  The 
walla  were  calcined  and  riven.  One 
Coroer  of  the  buildiug  had  fallen,  sa- 
reral  columna  and  arches  were  ahat- 
tcrod  i  and  Pulladio,  who  waa  consulted 
with  other  architects,  maintained  it 
would  be  dangerous,  if  not  impractic- ' 
able,  to  attompt  tlio  re-insertion  of  the 


floors,  and  proposed  to  robuQd  the ' 
whole  palace  in  a  mare  imiform  and 
^egant  style.  But  after  much  con-  ■ 
sideration  in  the  Senate,  it  was  de- 
termined not  to  innovate,  but  to  retain  ' 
the  fabric  OS  much  as  possible  in  its  an-  ' 
cienb  form.  In  the  repairs  and  alter&«  * 
tions,  however,  of  the  interior  cortilas ' 
the  later  Italian  style  of  the  BeuaJK 
sance  is  a  good  deal  introduced.  * 

Tlie  plan  of  the  building  is  an  irregi^^  '. 
lar  square:  the  2  sides  fronting  the  Piax>  ' 
zetta,  and  the  Molo  on  a  line  with  tb«  \ 
Jiiva  degli  ScUavom,  are  sapporta^,; 
upon  double  ranges  of  arches.  ThAiJ 
columns  of  the  lowest  tier  of  arches  »<|;  ^ 
partly  imbedded  in  the  pavement,  tli», , 
level  of  which  was  raised  (1782)  about «  . 
foot,  in  consequence  of  the  inundation*  ' 
to  which  the  Piaazetta  and  Molo  w««  ■' 
aubject,  which  gives  them  an  undaserveii 
appearance  of  clumsiness.  Thc^  stondy.! 
however,  not  upon  bases,  but  upon  » \ 
continued  stylobale,  as  discovered  som»  ' 
yeora  ago  when  thii  piazzetta  was  t«- 

It  appears,  &om  observations  mode  ' 
with  oore,  that  the  mean  level  of  aea  at 
Tenice  has  risen  about  3  in  in  every  cen- 
tury :  BO  that,  as  these  oolumns  hava 
been  erected  fl-Te  centuries,  about  IS  in. 
of  the  lower  port  of  them  are  now  con^j 
cealed,  owing  to  the  repeated  and  necem 
sary  elevation  of  the  pavement.  1 
Before  the  Ore  both  the  upper  and' ' 
lower  loggie  were  only  peporated  from  ' 
the  main  cortilu,  as  well  as  &om  thtf  , 
Piaxza  and  Piassetta,  by  ranges  of  open  • 
[^hes,  but  now  these  are  closed.  Ths 
hole  of  the  loggia  towards  the  Moliv 
and  the  Qrst  six  of  the  columns  on  thq 
ide  of  the  Piazj»tta,  being  of  lorgM 
diameter  than  the  others  in  conse- 
quence of  having  to  support  a  greatOT  i 
weight  of  the  pre-eiiating  edifice,  ar«  • 
by  the  Bon  family,  Giovanni  the  fathes  t 
andhisaonBPantaleonaaudBartolom'  , 
meo.  The  capitals,  eiccuted  prinra-  ■ 
p^y  from  the  designs  of  the  lattmy 
are  extremely  curious  for  their  varied  | 
designs,  as  they  are  elaborate  &in^ 
thait  (aeoa^,iim,  "Tosfj  ecro.'uKax  '*"®^ 
ani  BTOiras  eKWwmtia.'Ji.tiii-  q^  ^^ 
^^^*  TOii  «oa  *-■*«  s^^^'sM^ 
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tion  of  the  law ;  such  as  the  legendary 
story,  so  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
of  the  Justice  of  Trajan,  the  Seren 
Sages,  and  a  long  train  of  analogous 
allegory.  The  9th  and  10th  of  the 
upper  tier  in  the  Piazzetta,  reckon- 
ing firom  the  angle  at  the  door  of 
entrance,  called  the  Porta,  della  Carta^ 
$re  of  red  marble ;  from  between  these 
two  columns,  sentences  on  criminals 
were  proclaimed.  Dr.  Moore,  writing 
from  Venice  about  20  years  previous  to 
the  fjall  of  the  repubUc,  says,  "  The 
lower  gallery,  or  piazza,  under  the  pa- 
lace, is  called  the  BrogUo.  In  this  the 
noble  Venetians  walk  and  converse ;  it 
is  only  here,  and  at  council,  when  they 
liave  opportimities  of  meeting  together, 
for  they  seldom  visit  openly,  or  in  a 
&mily  way,  at  each  other's  houses,  and 
secret  meetings  would  give  umbrage  to 
the  state  inquisitors ;  they  choose  there* 
fore  to  transact  their  business  on  this 
public  walk.  People  of  inferior  rank  sel- 
dom remain  on  the  Broglioforany  length 
of  time  when  the  nobiBty  are  there.' 

The  firont  over  the  colonnades  and 
the  large  window  towards  the  Molo  are 
rich  in  figures  and  bas-reliefs,  executed 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  15th 
centy.  by  Antonio  Rizzo ;  and  the  other 
^  large  window,  towards  the  Piazzetta 
(1523-1538),  is  as  remarkable  of  its 
kind,  having  been  executed  by  TuUio 
Lombardo  and  Ovgltelmo  Bergamasco: 
all  are  wrought  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  Palazzo 
is  from  thePiaz'zetta  through  the  Porta 
della    Carta,    which    possesses    great 
symmetry  and  deUcacy.     The  inscrip- 
tion "Opus   Bartholomsei"   over  the 
arch  (1439-1443)  declares  the  name  of 
the  architect.     The  4  statues  of  Force, 
Prudence,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
seated  figure    of   Justice   above,    are 
good  specimens  of  the   sculpture  of 
the  15th  centy.,  and  by  members  of 
the  Bon  family  the  statue  of  Doge 
Foscari,  during  whose  reign  this  beau- 
tiful gate  was  erected,  kneeling  before 
the   Lion  of  St.  Mark,  was  brutally 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  democratic  rab- 
Mein  1797,  the  head  of  Foscaril,  now  in 
the  museum,  being  alone  preaerred. 


Opposite  to,  and  seen  throtigh,  the 
Porta  della  Carta  and  the  fine  portal 
beyond  it,  which  opens  into  the  Grand 
Court  of  the  Palace,  is  the  8cal<i  dei 
Oiganti,  the  Giants'  Staircase,  erected 
towards  1483  by  A.  Uizzo.  It  derives 
its  name  from  two  colossal  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  by  Sansovino^  wliich 
stand  on  either  side  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase.  The  portals  and  arches 
are  inlaid  and  incrusted  with  the  finest 
marbles,  most  delicately  worked,  by 
Bernardo  and  Domemco  di  Mantova  ; 
and  the  steps  themselves  are  inlaid  in 
front  with  a  species  of  metal  intarsia- 
tura.  The  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
opposite  the  Scala  dei  Giganti,  are  by 
Bizzo,  and  are  considered  as  having 
surpassed  all  previous  productions  of 
the  Veneto-Lombard  School.  It  was  on 
the  platform  at  the  head  of  these  stairs 
that  the  Doges  were  crowned — it  was 
here  also  that  Lord  Byron,  by  a  strange 
anachronism,  has  placed  the  closing 
scene  of  Marin  Falier,  for  which  there 
was  no  documentary  authority. 

Bound  the  colonnade  on  the  1st 
floor  have  been  placed  busts  of  Ve- 
netian celebrities  —  Enrico  Dandolo, 
Morosini,  Bembo,  Arduino,  Lazzaro 
Moro,  Marco  Polo,  Tintoretto,  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  Paruta ;  of  Doges  Zeno, 
Vittorio  Pisani,  Foscari,  and  Rinieri, 
the  last  but  one  of  Venice's  lords  ;  of 
Gtdileo,  Sebastian  Cabot,  &c. ;  some 
placed  here  by  their  descendants,  but  the 
greater  number  by  a  society  of  pa- 
triotic Venetian  gentlemen. 

In  the  courtyard  are  two  finely  sculp- 
tured bronze  openings  of  cisterns  or  Pu- 
teali,  one  executed  by  Nicolb  de  Conti 
in  1556,  the  other  by  Alfonso  Albor- 
ghetti  in  1559.  On  the  1.  hand,  when 
ascending  the  Giants'  Staircase,  is  a 
beautiful  facade  of  2  stories,  by  Gtt- 
glielmo  Bergamasco,  forming  one  side 
of  the  Corte  d^  Senatori.  Opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  close  to  it, 
against  the  wall  of  the  loggia  may  be 
observed  an  inscription  let  into  the 
wall,  commemorating  the  visit  T)f  Henry 
III.  of  France  to  Venice  in  1574. 
Pasamg«\oTv%>i)aft  eoTrAQitV>^^^'<N\:a<t\v 
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VJB  whioli  have  been  lately  placed  busts 
lod  statues  of  celebrated  Venetians,  you 
Bad  OD  tbe  1.  the  great  stairciise,  tLe 
wSeala  d^Om.      Sannoviao  had  a  con- 
''Siderable  slufemits  eou£lmction.  The 
OmamentB  in  stuixw  are  bj  Alessandro 
riiloria,  and  the  painLingB  by  Franco  ; 
the  whole  was   completed  about   the 
j-ear  1577.     There  was  much  diffioultj 
la  adaptiiig  this  staircase  to  tbe  plan 
of  the   building.       The  adaptation  of 
the  fretwork  to  the  eore  of  tiie  aacend- 
ing  roof  ia  partieulorlj  skilful :  beyond 
tbig  BtairiuLse  are  tbe  Stanze  degli  Avvo- 
gadori,  in  one  of  wiiieh  is  a,  Pleti  bj 
Qiovaimi  Beltimi  it  wae  here  in  former 
D^mes     that     the     celebrated     Libbro 
■*d.^  OrO}  or  Roll  of  the  Venetian  , 
I  toeracy,  wu  preserved.    Farther  i 
I  k  second  Sight  of  stairs,  which  loads 
I  to  the  library,  alter  asceuding  which  q 
*~"  ;e  door  on  the  L  hand  gires  admis- 
_  .     I  to  the  suite  of  rooms  which  occupy 
I    tbe  £u;ad^  of  the  Pulaee  on  the  side 
of  the  Molo  and  Pisszetta.    Tlie  first 
room  entered  is  an  anteuhamber,  now 
filled  with  books,  and  having  orer  the 
door  the  portrait  of  Card.  Eessorton, 
and  above  the  opposite  one  leading  to 
_  Che  great  liall  a  portrait  of  Paolo  Sarpi, 
I 't^  lieaiidro  Baatano.    Prom  thia  opens 
||#ie  reading-room  of  tbe  library,  and 
beyond,  the  door  loading  to  the  libra- 
rian's apartments,  where  are  preserved 
the  MS.  treasures  (upwards  of  10,000) 
of  this  celebrated  collection,  aniongat 
whioh  may  be  mentioned  the  magnifl- 
ceut  Orimani  breviary  with  more  than 
100  splendid  niiniaturea  by  Hemling, 
Vander  Mere,  Ac.,  of  the  16th  centy.  i 
it  was  pnrohased  by  Doge  Grimani 
for  &00  zequlns,  and  is  one   of  the 
finest  works  of  art   of  the  kind  in 
the  world;    the   MS.   of  the  Divina 
Conmiedia   of  the    14th   oenty.,   with 
conteuiporary  miniatures  i  tbe  Herba- 
rium  of  Rimo   (1415)  !  tbe  Will  of 
Mareo  Polo  (1373) ;   and  many  fine 
Qreek  MSS.  bequeathed  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion ;  and  amongst  the  books,  the 
Brat  printed  at  Venice,  Cicero  ad  Fanai- 
liaret,  1469,  and  the  Ed.  Prin.  of  Ho- 
mer fJJSS^.pj'JDled  on  vclliim.    In  thia 
room  mof  be  seen   two  fine   antique 


eameos  of  Jupiter  EgyptJacns,  illuM 
trated  by  E.  Q.  Viseonti,  Re-enteriijl 
the  ante-room  the  door  opposite  leaiMi 
into  the  jj 

Sola  del  Maggior  Comiglio.  Tbi^ 
truly  magnificent  Hnll,  175^  ft.  limg^ 
64J  broad,  and  5i\  it.  high,  was  begiut* 
in  1310,  and  c<»npleted  in  1334.  Ik; 
was  afterwords  painted  by  Titian,  S^': 
lini,  Tintorelta,  and  Paul  Veroita^ 
The  fire  of  1577  destroyed  it,  bo£ 
the  adjoining  one,  dello  Scnttinio,  aof 
all  the  works  of  art  they  contained 
It  is  now  the  Sibliotheca  di  Saii 
Mai-eo,  or  MardatM,  the  library  of  bhtG 
Bupublic  having  been  transferred  huH 
from  the  old  Library  in  the  PiazzetW 
in  1812.  It  is  open  from  9  to  4  o'dod«l 
daily,  inoluding  Sundays,  but  not  tat 
certain  Feast-days.  The  deijorations  of 
this  hall  of  the  Great  Cooneil  remain  1 
unaltered,  and  the  splendid  painting*' 
which  adorn  the  walls  are  proud  Jn8^J 
morbils  of  the  opulence  and  power  of^ 
tlie  repuhlio.  In  the  history  of  art  thMfi 
are  remarkable  for  a  circumstance  whiooiu 
bad  considerable  influence  ou  it.  Thm', 
are  amongst  the  earliest  large  speo^ 
mens  of  oU  painting  upon  canvaa.  0»  j 
the  rt.  as  you  enter,  that  is,  ujion  th^ 
vrall  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall,  is  ] 

Tiatoretto — Faisdiso.  Damaged  aiij  J 
blackened  by  time  and  picturendeaner^  • 
yet  still  powerful  and  impressiveir' 
said  to  be  the  largest  picture  evw' 
painted  upon  canvas,  being  84j  It.  la 
width,  and  34  ft,  in  height. 

Prooeeding  round  the  hall,  begionisf  ' 
with  the  picture  next  to  this  ou  the  rt., 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  J^,  wall,  the  paint- 
ings occur  in  the  following  order, 

1.  Carlo  and  OairiBle  Cagliari,  sons 
of  Paolo  Veronese.  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  by  the  Doge  Ziani  and 
tbe  senate  in  tbe  convent  of  la  Carit^ 
wliere  he  had  concealed  himBelf  wiunt 

from  Frederio  U.  in  1177.  Aa-  , 
cordTng  to  one  liistorian  he  was  di»> 
guised  as  a  8cullion,aocording  to  another 
as  a  poor  priest ;  in  tbe  painting  bim  ' 


mibles  the  lattai.    %a«^ 


f&o'OBd 
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group  in  the  gondola  in  the  foreground 
is  good. 

2.  -8y  the  same.  The  Embassy  de- 
spatched with  powers  from  the  Pope 
and  the  RepubHc  to  the  Emperor;  a 
small  composition  cut  in  two  by  co- 
lumns, one  in  the  light  and  the  other  in 
the  shade :  the  groups  are  animated. 

3.  (Above  the  window.)  Leandro 
Bassano,  The  Pope  presenting  the 
lighted  taper  to  the  Doge.  By  this 
act  the  Doge  and  his  successors  acquired 
the  privilege  of  having  such  a  taper 
borne  before  them. 

4.  Tintoretto.  The  ambassadors  meet 
Frederic  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  him  to 
restore  peace  to  Italy  and  the  Church, 
when  he  made  the  proud  answer,  **  that 
unless  they  deUvered  up  ih.Q  pope  he 
would  plant  his  eagles  on  the  portal  of 
St.  Mark."  The  principal  figures,  the 
two  ambassadors,  have  great  grandeur. 

5.  Francesco  Bassano.  The  Pope 
delivering  the  consecrated  sword  to  the 
Doge  previous  to  his  embarkation. 
The  scene  is  in  the  Piazza  of  San 
Marco,  of  which  it  is  a  representation 
as  the  buildings  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century. 

6.  (Above  the  window.)  Fiammingo. 
The  Doge  departs  from  Venice  receiv- 
ing the  Pope's  blessing. 

7.  Domenico  Tintoretto.  The  great 
naval  battle  which  took  place  at  Sal- 
vore  off  Pirano  and  Parenzo  in  Istria, 
when  the  Imperial  fleet  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  Otho,  the  son  of  the 
Emperor,  taken  prisoner,  an  event 
which  induced  Frederic  to  treat  for 
peace.  This  is  a  mere  piece  of  national 
boasting,  inasmuch  as  it  appears,  from 
the  absolute  silence  of  all  contemporary 
writers,  that  no  such  battle  was  ever 
fought.  The  details  of  armour,  cos- 
tume, and  equipments  are  curious. 

8.  (Over  the  door  leading  to  the 
8ala  dello  Scrutinio.)  II  Vioentino. 
Otho  presented  to  the  Pope. 

9.  Jacopo  Palma.  The  Pope  re- 
leases Otho,  and  allows  him  to  repair 
to  his  father. 

10.  Jl  Zucchero,    The  Empepor  sub- 
mittmg  to  the  Pope.    This  painting 
J»  iunongat  the  finest  in  the  series. 


Amongst  other  beautiful  portions  is  the 
group  of  the  lady  and  her  little  boy. 

11.  (Over  the  door.)  Oirolamo  Gam- 
berato.  The  Doge,  who  had  co-operated 
so  strenuously  in  the  Pope's  cause, 
having  embarked  with  him  and  the 
Emperor,  they  land  in  Ancona  on  their 
way  to  Rome.  On  this  occasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Venetian  chronicles,  the 
Anconitans  came  out  with  two  um- 
brellas or  canopies,  one  for  the  Pope 
and  the  other  for  the  Emperor,  upon 
which  the  Pontiff  desired  that  a  third 
should  be  brought  for  the  Doge,  who  had 
procured  him  the  consolation  of  peace. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  haU,  beginning 
with  the  picture  next  to  that  last  men- 
tioned, are — 

1.  CHulio  del  Moro.  Consecrated 
banners  bestowed  upon  the  Doge  by 
the  Pope  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran:  a  composition  in  which  the 
story  is  remarkably  ill  told.  In  the 
foreground  are  some  strange  grotesque 
figures,  in  particular  a  dwarf  (without 
doubt,  a  portrait)  leading  a  dog. 

2.  (Between  the  2  windows.)  Paolo 
Veronese,  a  fine  work.  The  return  of 
the  Doge  Contarini  after  the  naval  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Venetians  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  (1378). 

3.  VAliense.  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
receives  the  Imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Doge  Dandolo  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  is  historically  un- 
true, inasmuch  as  he  was  crowned  by 
a  legate. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  hall  are — 

1.  (Next  to  the  last  picture.)  II 
Ftcentino.  Baldwin  elected  Emperor 
of  the  East  by  the  Crusaders  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

2.  Domenico  Tintoretto.  The  second 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  (1204), 
which  was  followed  by  the  pillage  and 
conflagration  of  the  city. 

3.  Palma  Giovane.  The  first  siege 
and  conquest  of  Constant mople  by  the 
Crusaders  (1203),  the  assault  being  led 
on  by  the  Doge  Dandolo,  blind,  and 
nearly  90  years  of  age. 

4.  II  vWivtino.     ^«i!ka  CwKSiKwsas^ 
t\i6  son  oi  \\\©  ^ejetttoTi^^^^^^^  ^'^ 
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6.  (Orer  the  window.)  Damfnico 
Tiuiamtlo.     The  Bmrander  of  Znra. 

6.  VieentiHO.  Ataault  of  Zara  (1202) 
bj  the  TenetianB,  rontinandod  by  the 
Doge  Bandolo  and  the  Crusadere. 

T.  Le  CUrc.  The  sUianoe  between 
tho  VenetitUM  and  the  CraBftders,  eon- 
cliuled  in  the  churuli  ot  St.  Mart,  1201, 
TliB  ambasnadors  on  the  part  of  the 
CruasdepB  were  Baldwin  Count  of 
Flanders,  Louia  Count  of  Blois,  Geof- 
frey Count  of  Perche,  Henry  Count  of 
St.  Panl,  Simon  do  Montfort,  the  two 
Counts  of  Briemie,  and  Matthew  db 
Montmorency. 

The  ceiling  is  eiceedingly  rich  in 
painting  and  gilding.  Tliree  larger 
paintings  are  placed  in  a  line  down  the 
centre.  That  neoreat  (o  tho  great  pic- 
ture of  Paradiaa  is  by  Pavl  Veronese, 
and  ropreseute  Venice  amid  the  clouds 
and  crowned  by  Glory.  The  oentre 
painting,  which  is  oblong,  ia  by  Ja- 
,  Bopo  Jinloretlo,  and  consists  of  two 
parts  I  abore,  VenioB  is  seen  among 
tho  Deities ;  below,  the  Doge  da  Fonle 
with  the  senatora  rectdring  deputa- 
tions from  the  cities  who  tender  alie- 
giani.'O  to  the  republic.  The  third  pic- 
ture is  by  Palma  Giovane :  the  subject 
VonicB  seated,  crowned  by  Victory, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Virtues.  Some 
of  the  smaller  paintings  are  worthy 
of  notice.  Two  octagonal  pictures, 
on  eithor  aide  of  the  first  mentioned 
oval,  are  hy  P.  Veroneie.  As  you 
stand  with  TOUT  back  to  the  pic- 
ture of  Paradise,  the  octagon  on  the 
rt.  represents  the  taking  of  Smyrna ; 
that  on  the  1.  the  defeape  of  Scutari. 
The  two  beyond  these  aro  the  Venetian 
Ol¥alry  routing  tlio  army  of  the  Vis- 
contis,  by  TintOTetta  i  that  on  the  1., 
tlia  VictoiT  of  the  Venetians  over  the 
Duke  of  Ferntra,  by  Basiayto.  There 
ara  throe  octagonal  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  last  oval  by  Palma.  The 
two  middle  ones  are  by  F.  Batamo : 
that  OD  the  rt.  represents  the  victory 
gained  by  Vittoro  Barbaro  over  the 
VUoontis;  that  on  the  I.,  the  rictorj 
by  Oeorge  Curaaro  over  tlie  Germans 


at  Oadore  in  1507.     Further  on,  offl   . 
tho  I.,  aoranao,  in  1484,  a.-fentingthe 
Forraresa;  on  the  rt.,  tlio  Defence  of 
Broscia  by  the  Venotians ;  nnd  on  tbo 
].,  the  Capture  of  GalUpoh,  in  14S4f 
all  three  by  TftitoreHo.     The  two  last 
compartments  are  painted  bj  Palma  J 
OUwaae,   and    represent,   en  rt.,   tbff  J 
Capture  of  Cremona,  by  F.  Bembo,  in  i 
1437,  and,  on  L,  of  Fadua,  by  Andrea   i 
Gritti,  in  1509.  , 

Bound   tbe  Hall  is   the   rctebrated    i 
fiHezoof portraitaof thB72Dogos,comi    ! 
mencing  from  i.e.  809,  with  the  bhwk    ' 
veil  covering  the  spaoe  which  should 
have  been  oecnpied  by  the  portrait  of  ' 
Marin  FaJier,  with  the  well-known  in' 
Boription.    These  portraits  are,  many  of 
them,  by  lintorello,  who  must  of  course 
have  pamted  the  earlier  ones  from  fancy. 

A  corridor  eonnecla  this  liall  wiUi 
tho  Sala  delta  Seratinio,  which  occu- 
pies the  rest  of  the  fai^o  towards  tha    • 
Piaiietta.    In  this  line  hiUl,  formerly   , 
used  to  elect  the  41  nobles,  who  after-   i 
wards  nominated  the  Doge,  are  noif 
preserved  the    MSS.   cullections,  thd   j 
early  printed  books,  and  the  AJdino    , 
editions   of   the  library.      The  larga 
painting  opposite  tbe  entrance  repre< 
sents  a  triumphal  aroh  erected  in  1694 
to   Francesco   Morosini,  suraamcd   II 
Peloponessiaco,  from  lua  having  oon- 
quered  the  Uorea.     His  ephemenil  con< 
quest  is  now  principally  recollected  M   . 
connected  with  the  destmction  of  ths  j 
Parthenon.    The  three  other  sides  are   J 
adorned  with  historical  pictures :   bei   ' 
ginning  on  tho  rt.  hand, — 

E.waJl:  1.  Tho  Taking  of  Zam  in 
134(S,  by  Tintoretto  s  2.  The  Capture 
of  Catta™  in  1378,  by  TKeuUno  ;  3.  The 
Battle  of  Lepon to  in  1571, by  the  same. 
Over  the  window:  4.  The  Demolition 
of  Margaritino,  in  1571,  by  BeliatH} 

5.  Tlie  Victory  gained  by  Mocenigo  at 
the  Dardanollos,  by  iJiieri,  On  tha 
W.  wall,  or  that  towards  the  Fiajtzetta  ! 

6.  Pepin,  son  of  Cbarlanutgnv,  besieg'  I 
Ing  the  Biolto  in  S09  ;  and  7,  his  de-  < 
feat  in  tho  Canal  Orfmvsi,  VA^^s^i 
ricentino ;    ft.  Ttis  1^.^■^-?>C^a».  ^:j*s§* 

IdeEetxlea  »^  SaHa.  vft  ^-Vi'^.  ^1  ,^™;J 
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1125,  by  Aliense;  and  10,  The  Defeat 
of  Boger  King  of  Sicily  on  the  Coast 
of  the  Morea  in  1141,  by  Marco  Vecel- 
lio.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  Arch  of 
11  Peloponessiaco  is  Palma  Giovane's 
Last  Judgment,  one  of  his  finest  works. 

The  frieze  of  Doges  is  continued  and 
concluded  in  this  apartment.  That  of 
the  last  Doge,  Ludovico  Manin,  under 
whom  the  repubUc  perished,  has  re- 
cently been  placed  here.  There  are 
also  several  fine  historical  paintings  on 
the  ceiling,  the  best  of  which  is  nn  oval 
in  the  line  of  the  middle  of  the  ceiling, 
next  to  Palma*s  Last  Judgment,  by 
Francesco  Bassano,  representing  the 
Capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carraras  in 
1405. 

Betuming  to  thevestibule  from  which 
we  entered  the  Library,  a  door  on  the 
] .  opens  into  the  ArchcBological  Mttseumy 
lately  arranged  in  a  series  of  rooms, 
which  once  formed  the  residence  of  the 
Doges. 

The  first  room,  a  kind  of  corridor, 
contains  some  ancient  marbles,  a  colos- 
sal Minerva,  much  repaired,  and  a 
statue  of  Esculapius,  discovered  at  the 
baths  of  Abano.  Opening  out  of  this 
is  the  haU  called  the  Camera  degli 
Scarlatif  from  its  being  the  robing- 
room,  or  where  the  scarlet  robes  of  the 
members  of  the  Maggiore  ConsigHo 
were  kept.  The  most  remarkable  object 
here  is  the  fine  chimney-piece,  richly 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  executed 
for  Doge  Barberigo,  about  1490.  Over 
the  door  is  a  bas-reUef  of  Doge  Lore- 
dan  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  and 
several  ancient  marbles,  with  copies  of 
others  made  in  the  15th  centy.  Sala 
dello  ScudOf  so  called  from  the  shield 
or  coat  of  arms  of  the  Doge  being 
placed  here  on  his  election.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  maps  of  the  countries 
explored  by  Yenetian  navigators  and 
travellers :  they  were  originally  drawn 
by  the  learned  geographer  Bamusio  in 
the  16th  centy.,  but  these  having  almost 
disappeared,  the  present  ones  only  date 
from  1762.  Here  has .  been  lately 
placed  the  celebrated  Mappe-monde  of 
^rate  Ifauro,  a  species  of  geographical 
enojclopwdia  of  all  that  was  known  at 


the  period  of  its  construction,  1457. 
Fra  Mauro  was  a  Camaldolese  monk  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Michael  at  Murano, 
who  appears  to  have  composed  this 
curious  work  for  Alphonso  V.,  King  of 
Portugal.  It  remained  at  Murano  until 
the  suppression  of  the  convent  in  1811, 
when  it  was  removed  to  the  Library  of 
St.  Mark  j  it  has  recently  been  pub- 
Ushed  in  fac  simile  by  Viscount  de 
Santarem,  the  eminent  historian  of 
early  Portuguese  geographical  disco- 
veries. There  are  several  other  maps 
here :  one  worthy  of  being  remarked 
is  a  Turkish  one  of  the  esffth,  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  by  the  Tunisian  Sadgi 
Mahomed  (1559).  Alongside  is  the 
engraved  wood-block  from  which  it  was 
struck :  it  was  found  in  a  galley  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians.  Sala  dei 
Bassi-rilievi  contains  some  Greek  mar- 
bles, among  which  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Archons  of  Athens,  and  a 
sarcophagus  with  a  bas-reUef  of  Niobe 
and  her  children.  The  two  latter 
halls  may  be  considered  as  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  Doge's  residence.  Open- 
ing out  of  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  are 
the  two  rooms  which  were  really  occu- 
pied by  the  Chief  of  the  BepubUc  until 
the  end  of  the  16th  centy.  In  each  is  a 
fine  Lombard  chimney-piece,  of  the  end 
of  the  15th  centy.  The  incHned  carved 
wooden  roof  in  what  was  the  Doge*s 
bed-room  is  very  beautiful.  There  are 
two  other  rooms  containing  ancient 
marbles  and  bronzes,  with  some  fine 
specimens  of  Boman  architectural  de- 
coration, and  an  extensive  numismatic 
collection,  formed  out  of  several  private 
cabinets,  purchased  or  presented  by 
their  owners.  The  series  of  Venetian 
medals  and  coins,  arranged  separately, 
is  unique.  The  last  room  of  this  suit«^ 
of  apartments  (from  which  there  is  a 
good  view  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs), 
and  which  opens  on  the  Scala  d'Oro, 
is  the  Camera  de^  Stucchi^  from  its 
ornaments  in  reHef  by  A.  Vittoria 
and  his  school.  On  the  walls  are 
some  paintings : — Untoretto^  a  portrait 
of  Henry  III.  of  France ;  Bonifacio^  the 

position.  HeteftXao  is  ^T«afeT^^^V>£\a\aajt* 
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He  head  of  P.  FDBCari,  all  that  reinaiiiB 
of  the  statue  of  that  Doge  nliicli  stood 
before tlia Porta dtUa Carta  (apop.34Jj). 

Ascending  the  Scala  d'Ora,  a  door  an 
the  L  opeiiB  into  tha  suite  oi  rooma 
wliiuh  Gllthe  npperalorj  on  the  eaatern 
side  of  the  Ptiace.    Tlie  first  ia  the 

Bala  della  Busiola,  the  antB-room  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  At  the  entmnee 
ia  on  opening,  on  wM<;h  wns  a  lion's 
head,  the  celebrated  LlON'a  Mocth 
into  nbich  were  tliromi  the  secret  de- 
nunciations. Tlie  oeilLng  ia  painted  bj 
P.  Veroaeae.  The  paintings  on  tlie 
walla  by  Aliense,  of  the  Surrandor  of 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  to  the  Venetians 
in  1426  and  1427.     Out  of  this  opens') 

The  Bala  dei  Capi  del  Coxsiglio  dei 
Diem,  containing  a  line  matble  cliim- 
nej-piflee,  senlptnred  bj  Pietro  da  Bald 
in  tlie  16th  centy.  Thu  ntntre  compart- 
raent  of  the  celling  has  a  poinljng  of 
an  Angel  driving  atraj  the  Vices,  bj 
Paul  Verotieie, 

Sola  del  Comiglia  dei  Died,  Op- 
posite the  windowa  ia  the  Visit  of  the 
Wise  Men,  by  Aliense.  To  the  rt.  the 
Doge  Sehastiaa  Ziani  returning  from 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  Emperor 
Prcderio  Barbarossa,  met  by  Popo 
Alesandor  III.,  by  Leandro  BaseanOt 
wlio  has  introduced  his  avra  porti^t 
in  the  6gnre  carrying  the  umbrella 
behind  tlie  Fope.  Opposite  to  this  is 
the  Congress  held  at  Bologna  in  1529, 
by  Ocment  VII,  and  Charles  V.,  when 
)  he  peaiie  of  Italy  was  reatorad,  hy 
afnrco  VecelUo.  The  frieze  U  by 
Zelotti.  In  the  TOry  rich  coiling,  an 
oral,  containing  a  figure  of  an  old  roan 
seated  near  a  beautiful  young  iroman, 
is  a  flpe  work  of  P.  Veronete.  Two 
paintings,  one  an  oral  representing 
Neptune  drawn  by  sea-horses,  and  an- 
other oblong.  Mercury  and  Peace,  are 
by  Zelotti  and  Baszacco. 

Sola  delle  Quattro  Furie  ;  80  called 
from,  the  four  doors,  designed  by  Pai- 
ladio,  remartable  for  their  ajroinctry. 
The  ceiling  is  the  joint  production  of 
Falladio,  Sanaomno,  and  VUtoriat  tLe 
two  first  having  given  the  dcaigni 
vvhieh  were  eiecuteJ  lij- tlio  last.  HerL, 
aa  ia  tie  eabseqaent  apartment*,  only 
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selection   of   the  paintings  can  In 
noticed.     Thoae  of  the  ceiling  are  in 
fresco,  by  J.  Tialnretio.    On  tiui  walls, 
' "  the  rt.  QB  you  enter,  ia  the  Doge  M*- 
no  Qrimani  on  his  Icnees  Wore  Faith, 
great   work  of  TiiiaWi.     The  two 
i;ureBnttheaidearebyJW<wcorei«Hw(  '. 
id  Battle  near  Verona,  hy  CotUannit  \ 
opposite  to  this  ia  the  Doge  Oioogna  | 
receiving  the  Persian  ambassadors  in  ' 
1585,  and  the  arrival  of  Henry  III>  J 
of  Franca  at   the    Lido,  by   Andrea  \ 
Vicealino.     The  two  first-mentioned] 
pictures,  by  Contarini  and  Titian,  wont  \ 
to    Paris  in   Vjffl,  and  were   bmugU  J 
back  in  1816.  1 

iala  dei  Pregadi  or  del  Senator  ^ 
Between  the  windows  is  a  picture  t$i&.» 
to  be  by  Marco  Vecellio,  Init  W  som»^ 
attributed  to  Bonifario:  the  petition.  1 
of  S.  Lorenzo  Oiustiniani  to  the  Fatii*  ] 
archata  of  Venice  in  1451.  On  tha  , 
wall  above  the  tlirone  is  a  great  woA  j 
of  .7".  Tintoretto .-  the  dead  Saviouiv  ' 
with  Saints  and  two  Doges  kneelin^J 
The  two  figurea  at  the  aide  are  alao  byT 
him.  Of  the  pictures  on  the  side  oppi>  ' 
site  to  the  windowa,  three — ^1,  The 
Doge  Francesco  Venier  before  Vonicej 
— 2,  The  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna  kneel- 
ing before  tha  Saviour  ; — 3,  The  Loagoo 
of  Carabrai,  reproBented  by  Venioe 
seated  on  a  Lion,  daring  the  rest  t4 
Europe.  These  three  paintings  are  by 
Faima  Giovane;  the  4th,  The  Do^ 
Pietro  Loredan  praying  the  Virguj. 
to  help  Venice,  is  by  J.  Tinloretlo, 
Above  the  door,  opposite  to  the  throng 
is  a  fine  work  of  J.  Falma,  the  Doge* 
Lorcnza  and  Crirolamo  Priuli  adoring 
the  Saviour.  The  paintings  of  tha 
ceiling  are  by  diSerent  artists;  tha  best 
ia  the  oval  in  the  centre,  representing, 
Venice  as  Queen  of  the  Sea,  with  nuo^ 
Dcitioa,  by  Untorelto. 

A  small  corridor,  on  the  same  aid* 
as  the  throne,  leads  to  the  du^d 
through  an  antechamber,  in  whidh 
between  the  windows,  is  a  beautifbf  1 
work  of  Bonifacio,  Christ  driving  tlia  j 
Money-changers  from  the  Tem^la-  ^J 
The  Chapel  >L««  "VAfta  -ktokJs^M 
exonnt  tiie  i!i\,K7,'a^    Scinivvim.,  laAi 
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8ansovino»  This  apartment,  ia  fact, 
was  merely  a  priTate  oratory,  the  real 
chapel  of  the  Palace  being  the  Church 
of  St.  Mark.  A  small  adjoimng  stair- 
case contains  the  only  fresco  painting 
remaining  in  Yenice  by  TiUan.  It  is  a 
single  figure  of  St.  Christopher:  the 
head  is  fine.  Eetuming  to  the  Sala 
dells  Qucfttro  Porte,  we  pass  into  the 

Sala  del  Collegio,  This  was  the 
audience-chamber,  in  which  the  Doge 
and  the  Orandi,  his  Privy  Council, 
received  foreign  ambassadors.  The  pic- 
ture over  the  door,  and  the  three  to  the 
rt.  on  entering,  are  by  J.  Tintoretto. 
The  subjects  are,  —  1.  Doge  Andrea 
Gritti  before  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
— 2.  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  in 
the  presence  of  Doge  Dona.  —  3, 
The  Virgin  with  Saints  and  Angels, 
with  the  Doge  da  Ponte. — 4.  Doge  Al- 
vise  Mocenigo  adoring  the  Saviour,  by 
C.  Cagliari.  On  the  wall  at  the  throne 
end  of  the  chamber  is  a  splendid  work 
of  P.  Veronese — a  grand  but  confused 
composition  of  Yenice  triumphant,  or 
theYictoryof  Curzolari  (1571),  in  which 
are  introduced  portraits  of  the  Gene- 
ral, afterwards  Doge,  Sebastian  Yenier, 
and  the  Proveditore  Agostino  Barba- 
rigo.  The  two  side  figures  in  chiar'- 
oscuro  are  also  by  P.  Veronese.  The 
picture  between  the  windows,  repre- 
senting Yenice,  is  by  Carletto  CagUari. 
The  rich  ceiling  was  designed  by 
Antonio  da  Ponte;  all  the  paintings 
are  by  P.  Veronese.  The  compartment 
nearest  to  the  door  represents  Neptime, 
Mars,  and  flying  children.  In  the 
centre  an  oval,  containing  Faith ;  the 
next  is,  Yenice  seated  on  the  world 
with  Justice  and  Peace.  These  com- 
partments are  surrounded  by  8  smaller, 
representing  8  Yirtues  j  and  by  16 
in  green  chiar'-oscuro,  with  subjects 
from  ancient  history.  A  fine  frieze 
runs  round  the  room.  The  chimney- 
piece,  with  pilasters  of  verde-antique 
and  statues,  is  by  &.  Campagna,  the 
paintings  by  P.  Veronese.  There  are 
two  doors  with  columns  of  cipollino. 
A  door  in  the  aide  of  this  room  opens 
^ototbe 

^nti'Colieigio^    a  guard-room,  con- 


taining four  splendid  paintings  in  Tin^ 
toretto^B  best  style.  They  hang  by  the 
sides  of  the  two  doors.  The  subjects 
are.  Mercury  and  the  Graces ;  the  Forge 
of  Yulcan  ;  Pallas  driving  away  Mars; 
Ariadne  crowned  by  Yenus.  On  the 
wall  opposite  to  the  windows  are,  the 
Return  of  Jacob  to  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
by  J.  Bassano  ;  the  Rape  of  Europa,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  a  very  fine  painting, 
which  went  to  Paris.  This  room  contains 
also  a  splendid  fireplace,  and  a  rich 
doorway  with  two  piUars,  one  of  verde- 
antico,  the  other  of  cipollino,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Santa  Sofia ; 
both  were  designed  by  Scamozzi.  Over 
the  door  are  3  statues  by  A.  Vittoria. 
The  fresco  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
is  by  P.  Veronese,  as  well  as  the  four 
chiar'-oscuro  paintings :  the  latter  have 
been  repainted  by  Mizzi»  From  the 
Anti-CoUegio  opens  a  small  room, 
called  the  Salotto  di  Ingresso,  the  ceil- 
ing of  which  is  painted  by  Tintoretto, 
representing  Venice  offering  the  Sword 
and  the  Scales  of  Justice  to  Doge  G. 
Priuli.  From  this  room  the  visitor 
can  ascend  to 

The  famous  Sotto  Piomhi  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  as  their  name  denotes 
"under  the  leads."  They  were  for- 
merly used  as  prisons,  and  were  repre- 
sented to  be  very  disagreeable  places 
of  residence;  the  heat  in  summer  and 
the  cold  in  winter  being  intense.  Ja- 
copo  Casanova  was  shut  up  in  them  in 
1775.  Silvio  PeUico  was  one  of  the 
last  persons  confined  here :  but  it  has 
been  lately  discovered  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Venetian  government  that  they 
must  have  been  rather  pleasant  abodes. 
A  few  have  been  recently  converted 
into  dwelling  apartments;  the  others 
are  used  for  lumber-rooms. 

The  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells  in  the  two 
lower  stories,  are  still  open  to  the 
visitor ;  obscure  and  intricate  passages 
lead  to  them,  and  the  lowermost  tier 
are  perfectly  dark,  and  correspond  with 
the  well-known  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion given  by  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  in 
the  notes  to  the  fourth  Canto  of 
*  CbiVd©  TELwkM:  "Y^vb^  ^CNi  %iL  lined 
-witti  -wood,  \sv)Ai  ^i^£aa  ^^macoNAJx^  ^t^A 
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I    diiafly  deatroyed  wlieo  the  ceUs  wore 

'    thwwn  opau  by  the  French. 

The  Ducal  Palace  ia  separated,  on  the 
eastern  side,  by  a  Banal  oallad  the  Sio 
della  Paglia,  or  di  I'alaiio,  from  the 
public  prisona,  the  Carceri,  a  fine  build- 
ing, which,  on  the  aide  facing  the  palace, 
liaa  a,  gloamy  clmracter  auited  to  its 
destination.  They  were  bnilt  in  1589, 
by  Antonio  da  Punte.  The  front  to- 
nwda  the  Siva  dei  Sehiaeotd  is  of  a  less 
serere  character,  owing  to  the  architect 
placing  in  this  part  of  the  building  the 
apartments  intended  for  the  Synori^di 
Jfolte,  the  heads  of  the  night  police, 
which  enabled  him  to  introduce  larger 
openhigs  than  in  the  portion  intended 
for  the  security  of  criminals.  This 
prison  can  now  contain  about  400  pri- 
soners. It  ia  a  very  handsome  building, 
with  ruatie  archea  below,  and  aborc 
these  a  range  of  Doric  colimiiis  on 
pedestals,  and  a  large  comice  with  con- 
Bolee  ill  tbi)  frie?:e. 

The  Molo  ia  eonnected  with  the  Sita 
dei  Sfhiavoni  hv  the  Polite  delta  Faglia  J 
standing  on  wldch  and  looking  up  the 
Rio  di  Paloiio,  a  covered  bridge  is 
seen  at  an  unusual  height  above  the 
water.  Tills  is  the  celebrated  Pants 
dei  Soipiri,  or  Bridge  of  Sighs.  It 
served  ae  a  commnnication  between 
the  Ducal  Palace  and  the  prisons  by 
a  covered  gallery,  the  interior  being 
difidcd  into  a  double  paaaage.  Fri- 
aonora,  when  taken  out  of  the  prisona  to 
die,  were  condneted  across  this  gallery 
to  hear  their  aenfeuoes,  from  which 
they  were  led  to  elocution :  hence  its 

The  Jriteiial:  The  fifth  bridge  on 
the  Bicu  dei  Schiavoni,  after  crossing 
the  Ponte  della  PagliDi  is  a  small  aua- 
penaion  one.  This  crosses  the  canal 
ieadiug  to   the  Arsenal.      Juat  before 

foil  resell  this  bridge  a  passage  oil  the 
leads  to  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal. 
If  no  consider  the  siie  of  the  tessela 
when  Vi-iiiiL'c  was  a  naval  power,  the 
fxtmt,  size,  and  completonesa  of  the 
basins,  vanls,  and  buildings  of  tlie 
arsenal  must  conyey  a  high  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  power  of  the  EepabUc. 
Of  lateyeare  therehaa  been  some  diffl- 
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culty  in  obtaining  admission  to  see  it 
froia  the  Austrian  authorities.  Bs^J 
cently,  howeier,  foreigners  have  been" 
admitted  from  9  till  1  o'clock,  on  pre-"  . 
eenttttion  of  their  paaaports.  | 

The  arsenal  attained  its  present 
dinienaions,  nearly  2  miles  in  circuit  ' 
between  1307  and  1320.  Walls  andi' 
towers,  battlemenfed  and  crenelatodij 
surround  it.  Thej  are  attributed  ta  ] 
Attdrea  Pitatio.  The  principal  gate- 
way, erected  in  1160,  as  appears  minj 
an  inscription  upon  the  colmim  on  th0^ 
1.  side,  ia  an  adaptation  of  a  Bomail-j 
triumphal  arch.  An  attle  with  %A 
pedunent  was  added  in  1&81,  su*^.^ 
mounted  by  a  statue  of  St.  Qiugtintt>i 
by  Girolama  Campagna,  in  commeti 
moration  of  the  great  battle  of  Ls^iJ 
panto,  fought  on  the  festival  of  thttfc] 
Sauit,  7  Oct.  1671.  Near  this  env 
trance  stand  the  two  colossal  mm^bla  . 
lions  brought  by  Hlorosini  from  Athent 
inlG87.  Themoatremarkableofthenii' 
that  which  ia  erect,  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pineus,  which  from  this 
image  was  commonly  called  the  Porta 
Leone.  It  is  of  very  ancient  workman- 
ship, and  it  has  been  conjectured,  upon 
somewhat  dubious  grounds,  to  havt'  ■ 
been  originally  a  memorial  of  the  battlo'  ■ 
of  Marathon.  Engraven  on  this  lion'l 
abouldors  and  Sanks  arc  some  Ronio 
mscriptions,  which  have  so  much  ax«  ' 
ercised  the  learning,  and  baffled  thajl 
penetration  of  antiquaries.  Profesaoc' 
Rahn  of  Copenhagen  supposes  thejfw 
record  the  capture  of  Athens  and  thaj 
suppression  of  a  revolt  m  the  reign  of' 
the  Emperor  Michael  (A.D.  140H),  and  ' 
contain  the  name  of  Harold  the  TalL  . 
The  head  of  the  second  of  the  lioini'' 
ia  a  reatoration.  _     i 

Tlio  noble  armoury  was  in  pari  diw. ' 
pcraed  by  the  French.  It  has  reeently' 
been   re-arranged,  and    still 


moury  at  the  Ducal  Polocs. — The  groat, 
standard  of  the  IHirkiah  Admiral,  Ukea  ^ 
m  the  buttle  of  Lepanto,  of  red  anct 
yellow  silk,      Muot  &«.  raA    «™^5i 
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sonages  to  whom  they  hdonged.  Among 
those  which  hare  more  daim  to  he  con- 
sidered genuine  are  the  shieLd,  hebnet, 
and  sword  of  the  Doge  Sehastiano 
aani,  1172-1178.  Upon  the  first  is 
represented  the  Bape  of  Helen  :  upon 
the  hist,  an  Aralnc  cipher.  The  armour 
of  Gtgftawtelaia,  for  man  and  liorse, 
of  fine  Milanese  workmanship  of  the 
15th  centT.  The  full  suit  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  giren  hy  him  to  th^ 
repuhlie  in  1603.  This  was  hrought 
frran  the  Palazzo  Ducak.  The  sword 
was  stolen  in  1797.  Arbaletesi  or 
cross-hows,  of  remarkahle  power.  Hel- 
mets and  shields  of  the  ancient  Tene- 
tian  soldiery,  and  of  rery  strange  forms. 
Quirers  yet  filled  with  arrows,  p^iiiaps 
used  hy  the  Stradiotes  and  other  semi- 
barbarian  troops  of  the  republic.  A 
press  full  of  instruments  of  murder 
and  torture.  A  species  of  spring  pistol, 
in  the  ^lape  of  a  key,  with  which  it  is 
said  that  Francesco  di  Carrara  was  ac- 
customed to  kill  the  objects  of  his  sus- 
picion, by  shooting  poisoned  needles  at 
them.  In  front  of  this  press  are  some 
iron  helmets  of  rough  workmanship, 
without  apertures  for  the  eyes  or 
mouth,  so  that  the  wretch  enclosed  in 
them  could  neither  see  nor  breathe. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  has  been  oddly 
conjectured  that  they  were  intended 
for  the  protection  of  the  warriors  who 
stood  on  the  prows  of  the  Tenetian 
galleys.  Others  suppose  that  they 
were  used  as  instruments  of  torture, 
or  of  restraint  equivalent  to  torture, 
a  conjecture  less  improbable.  Ancient 
artillery  and  fire-arms:  a  springal  of 
iron,  not  cast,  but  composed  of  fifteen 
pieces  riTeted  together,  and  covered 
with  exceedingly  elegant  arabesques, 
made  by  the  son  of  the  Boge  Pasquale 
Cicogna,  who  flourished  towards  the 
dose  of  the  16th  centy.  This  also 
formed  part  of  the  ducal  armoury. 
This  armoury  also  contains  the  mo- 
nument raised  by  the  Eepublic  in  1795 
to  the  High- Admiral  Emo  (died  1792). 
The  bas-reliefs  from  his  tomb,  repre- 
seDting  naral  subjects,  were  brought 
Aom  the  cburch  of  the  Serriteo,  when 
si  wmepuUed  down.    The  memonal,  a 


rostral  column  surmounted  by  a  bust, 
was  made  for  the  place  where  it  now 
stands,  and  is  interesting  as  being 
amongst  the  earliest  works  of  Canova, 
executed  at  Some  in  1795.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely finished.  There  is  also  here  a 
statue  of  Tittorio  Pisani,  of  the  14th 
centy. 

The  arsenal  contains  four  basins,  two 
large  and  two  smalL  These  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  dry  docks,  building 
slips,  and  workshops.  The  roofs  are 
supported  by  andeat  arches,  lofty  and 
massive,  some  circular,  some  pointed, 
standing  upon  huge  cylindrical  pillars, 
with  angular  leafy  capitals.  The  co- 
lunms  are  sculptured  with  numerous 
shields  and  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  andent  Yenetian  dialect. 
The  rope-walk,  the  Corderia  della 
Tama^  dates  from  1579,  having  been 
erected  by  Doge  N.  da  Ponte :  it  is  346 
yards  long,  and  is  supported  by  92 
Doric  pilliura. 

The  modd«room  still  contains  some 
curious  materials  for  the  history  of 
naval  architecture.  The  collection  was 
once  exceedingly  rich  and  important, 
but  the  revolutionists  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  destroyed  a  great 
portion.  They  also  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments the  celebrated  BuceniorOj  the 
vessd  from  which  the  doge  annually, 
on  Ascension  Day,  espoused  the  Adri- 
atic, and  which,  after  having  succes- 
sively served  as  a  gunboat  and  a  prison, 
was  burned  in  1824.  A  model  of  it  is 
preserved  here.  The  ceremony  of  the 
espousal,  which  took  place  off  the  Lido 
entrance  to  the  Laguna,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  continued  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  republic  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  has  been  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Doge  Pietro  Orseolo 
in  998. 

Long  before  the  actual  fall  of  Venice, 
the  arsenal  displayed  all  the  decre- 
pitude of  the  state.  When  the  French 
entered  Venice,  they  found  thirteen 
men-of-war  and  seven  frigates  on  the 
stocks.    This  enmneration  seems   re- 
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of  wliich  were  completed  (nor  were 
tli^re  any  BoHicient  fitoros  dt  materialB 
for  completing  them),  two  liad  beexi 
b^un  in  1752,  two  in  1713,  two  in 
173S,  and  the  remainder  at  subaoquBnt 
periods,  so  that,  if  tbe  one  most  ad- 
Tanced  conld  have  been  lannchad,  aha 
would  have  attained  the  respectable 
and  motore  age  of  75  years.  At  pre- 
sent, tlie  business  of  the  arsenal  ia  just 
bapt  allre,  otFording  a  aeantrf  memorial 
of  the  onerations  wbich  ao  atmck  the 
iancj  of  Danl«  as  to  furnish  tlie  eub- 
jept  for  one  of  his  most  strange  and 
striking  similes : — 


Jfa>];?  1 


tepsM 


DiMTc  ■  quel  die  piti  \if^  f«CB ; 
:hi  iIIjUU  da  uTDdi,  e  chi  da  poppa 
Tihninil.ealtilvalygaitei 

Tal,  ncpn  per  fnaao,  TOft  per  div4iu4i 


Forilace 


rk  ^iBhled  by  1 


XT 


idIIi; 


Onp  strikes  Llje  prow- 


L    Bo.  not  by  a. 


Ipthkk  pilch thronghout' 


^  Canal  Grande.  FaJacee.—We  will 
suppose  the  trarellur  to  embark  in  a 
gondola  at  the  stairs  of  tlie  Piazzetta  on 
the  Molo,  and  to  proceed  up  the  Canal 
Grande  Or  Canalaizo  ;  and  will  pass  in 
review  the  more  remarlcable  palaees,  as 
fu  aa  the  limited  nature  of  this  work 
will  allow.  Neaidy  opposite  tothePiaz- 
zettB  is  the  island  and  church  of  San 
Giorgio,  and  adjoining  this,  and  en' 
closed  by  a  sort  o{  mole  with  a  lantern 
tower  at  each  end,  is  the  original  Forfo 
Frasco,  whose  limits  are  now  extended 
to  H  oonsiderable  circuit  round  Tenioe. 
So  the  westward  of  tliia  is  the  king 
''ibal  and  Island  of  Za  Biudeeca. 
■Ou  entering  tiie  Grand  Canal, 


^^E^ 


DoffUHa  del  Hare,  built  in  1683,  is  on 
the  1.  hand,  on  the  point  of  land  di- 
viding the  Qrand  Canal  irom  that  of 
the  Giudecca :  beyond  this  is  the  Ck. 
of  S.  Maria  della  Salute.     On  the  tL 
after  passing  the  gardena  of  the  Boyu 
Palace,  and  the  pavilion,  in  a  Qredl 
atyle,  built  by  Napoleon,  at  the  en- 
trance   of  the   canal   is    the    FaXaxtt. 
Qivsiiniani,    now    the    AHergo    delP 
Europa,  and   beyond  it  the  Fatatza 
Trkres,  formerly  Smo,    oontaining    ft 
collection  of  pictures  by  modem  artiatf) 
and  two  fine  colosaal  statues  by  Co- 
noca,  of  Heot«r  and  A^m.     A  littlk 
feriher  is  the  Palazzo  Coniarini  Faaam, 
'hich,  altboogh  it  has  only  two  win- 
dows in  front,  with  these  beautiful  bat 
ia  an  exquisite  spedmen  of  the 
richest  Venetian  Gothic  of  the  14t1t  I 
eenty.    Further  on,  on  the  same  side,  is 
the  Falazio  Ferro  of  the  same  period,   i 
and  tbePaZaiM  Co/-N«r,  built  by  iSafuo-  \ 
oiBo,  in  1532.    The  fejade  lias  three 
orders — Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composita. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  the  Civil  Go-  ' 
vemor  of  the  pnninoe.    Further  on,   ^ 
but  on  the  1.,  incrueted  with  coloured 
marbles,  and  bearing  the  inamption  ' 
*'  Genio   Urbia   Johannes   Dariua,"   18 
the  Palazzo  Bano,  in  the  style  of  the  ; 
Lotnhardi,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  deoo- 
rated  fronts  of  the  IGth  ceut.,  and  con* 
tiguons  to  it  the  P.  Mataoui.   Beyoncl,  ■ 
with  a  quay  in  front,  is  the  Acca^^milt  ^ 
delle  ielleArtiitaA  the  ch.  of  La  Carilaj  i 
opposiletowhichiatteTVoyrfioorfeny  , 
of  Son  Fitale,  once  the  busiest  ferry  oK  , 
the  Grand  Canal,  over  which  an  iron  i 
bridge  baa  been  recently  erected. 

Proceeding — on  the  rt.,  P.  CavalU,  ' 
now  the  residence  of  the  Count  de  ' 
Chambord,  with  its  fine  Gothic  win-  1 
dowa  of  the  IGth  centy. ;  P.  SnuMntairi  * 
Lolin  of  the  17th,  by  Longieita.  Oo  ■ 
the  1.,  P.  Contarini  d^li  Sor^ni,  with  • 
throe  orders— Rustic,  Ionic,  and  Co-  , 
rinthian,  by  Scamozzi.  F.  Seziowico,  ' 
Doric,  lomc,  and  Corinthian,  by  Xo«- 
ghena.  Two  palaces  of  the  OUuHmam 
family,  in  the  Venetian  style  of  the  IBth 
centy.     F.  yoeoori,  fe  ""  ' '"  "'^^ 
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of  the  Doge's  palace  and  of  the  Porta 
della  Carta.  Here,  in  1574,  Francis  I. 
of  France  was  lodged:  it  being  then 
considered  as  the  Palace  which,  in  all 
Venice,  was  best  adapted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  royalty.  The  tragic  history  of 
the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son  is  well 
known.  They  were  not  a  powerful 
family,  for  the  power  of  a  family  de- 
pended upon  its  numbers,  and  they 
were  few  ;  hence,  possibly,  the  extreme 
harshness  and  rigour  exercised  against 
them  receiTcd  so  little  mitigation.  This 
beautiful  edifice,  which  was  falling  into 
ruin,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Mu- 
nicipality of  "Venice  to  place  in  it  a 
school  of  arts,  but  it  has  been  seized 
upon  by  the  military  authorities,  and 
converted  into  a  barrack,  and  until 
recently  tenanted  by  an  Austrian  regi- 
ment, from  whom  its  decorations  have 
much  suffered.  Next  to  the  P.  Foscari, 
but  separated  firom  it  by  the  canal  or 
Bio  di  San  Pantaleone,  is  the 

JP.  Balbi,  by  Aless.  TiUoria,  in 
1582,  with  three  orders — Kustic,  Ionic, 
and  Composite.  Behind  it  is  seen 
the  Campanile  of  the  church  of  the 
Frari.  The  temporary  building  for  the 
public  authorities,  who  distributed  the 
prizes  at  the  Eegattas  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  was  always  erected  by  the  side 
of  the  Balbi  Palace,  as  it  commands  a 
view  of  both  reaches  of  the  great  canal. 
On  the  rt.  hand,  after  the  P.  Giustiniani 
Lolin,  are  the  large  P.  Ghassi,  now  the 
property  of  the  Viennese  banker,  Sina, 
the  P.  Morosinij  and  the  P.  Contarini^ 
built  between  1504  and  1546.  The  ar- 
chitect is  unknown,  but  seems  to  be  of 
the  school  of  the  Lomhardi.  The  eleva- 
tion lias  much  fancy  and  elegance.  The 
P.  Corner- Spinelli,  also  by  Lomhardi. 
On  the  1.,  P.  Pisani  a  S.  Polo,  bmlt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  centy. ; 
arabesque  Gothic,  but  the  latest  of  its 
kind.  In  this  palace  was  the  celebrated 
"Family  of  Darius,"  by  PaoZo  Veronese, 
purchased  for  our  National  Gallery  at  the 
price  of  13,560Z.  The  group  of  Icarus  and 
J?wdalu8,  hyCtmoYBk,  by  which  his  rising 
reputation  waa  established,  and  which 
W3B  formerly  in  the  :Barberigo  Palace,  is 


now  here.  The  Pisani,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  second  class  of  Venetian 
nobility,  and  strangers  by  origin,  were 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  republic.  To  this  family  belonged 
Vittorio  Pisani,  the  great  naval  com- 
mander, who  died  in  1380,  just  after 
his  skill  and  valour  had  saved  the  re- 
public from  imminent  peril.  Palazzo 
Orimani  a  San  Toma,  a  noble  build- 
ing of  the  16th  centy.,  probably  by 
Sanmicheli,  now  dismantled.  P.  Par- 
herigo  della  Terrazza:  the  facade  and 
entrance  are  in  the  Rio  di  S.  Polo  ; 
only  a  wing  and  terrace  are  on  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  Barberigo  collection 
of  pictures,  so  celebrated  for  its  many 
Titians,  has  been  recently  sold  to  the 
Kussian  Gt)vemment. 

On  the"  rt.  P.  Orimani^  now  the  post- 
office,  from  the  designs  of  Sanmicheli, 
who  unfortunately  died  before  it  was 
completed,  in  consequence  of  which 
some  alterations  for  the  worse  were 
made  in  the  design.  It  consists  of  three 
Corinthian  orders  exquisitely  worked. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  more 
modem  palaces.  Sanmicheli,  who  was 
employed  to  bmld  it  by  Girolamo, 
father  of  the  Doge  Marino  Grimani, 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular  form 
of  the  site,  of  which  the  smallest  side 
fronts  the  Grand  Canal.  Being  now  a 
pubUc  building,  it  is  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  Grimanis  were  originally  Vicentine 
nobles,  but  after  their  aggregation  to 
Venice  they  rose  to  high  dignities  in 
the  state.  Two  Doges  were  of  this 
family,  Antonio  and  Marino.  Upon 
the  election  of  the  latter,  1595,  his 
duchess,  a  lady  of  the  Morosini  fa- 
mily, was  inaugurated  with  great 
splendour,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Venice,  in  the  case  of  a  married  doge. 
She  was  conducted  from  her  palace  to 
San  Marco,  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  wear- 
ing a  golden  crown,  and,  stepping  into 
the  Bucentoro,  she  was  thus  brought  to 
the  piazza,  where  she  landed,  amidst 
the  strains  of  martial  music  and  peals 
o£  attAWerj.  Ixv.  th©  ducal  palace  she 
was  exit\xroii©^  «hx\^%\)  \!kSst\%^<5a.^%»A< 


\ 
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the  lialla  and  JeBtivals  of  rejoicing 
tuaCed  for  weeks  afterwarda.  Pope 
ClBment  VIII.  presented  her  witt 
the  golden  tobb,  bleasnd  bj  the  pontiff 
every  jear.  Aecordong  to  the  usage 
ef  the  court  of  Rome,  tliia  rose  ia 
given  only  to  HOrereign  princes,  and  the 
gift  awakeaed,  if  not  tlie  auspicion, 
nt  least  the  caution  of  the  aenate.  It 
liad  Hitherto  escaped  notice  that,  al- 
thougii  the  doge  wore  onlj'  the  beretta, 
the  crown  of  his  consort  was  closed  or 
arched,  which  waa  considered  as  the 
peculiar  pritilege  of  sovereign  princes 
not  owning  auj  superior,  and  hence 
denied  to  tbo  dukes  of  Milan,  or  the 
electora  of  tlie  empire.  The  rose  was, 
b;  the  order  of  the  aenate,  taken  &om 
the  Dogaressa,  and  deposited  in  the 
tieasanr  of  St.  Mark  :  and  llie  oorona- 
t  Ion  of  her  succDSaors  no  longer  took 
place.  Opposite,  and  on  the  L-hand 
aide  of  the  canal,  thf  F,  Dona,  of  the 
Bisantino-LoDibard  stjle  of  the  12th 
centj.,  and  the  Falaico  Tiepolo,  of 
which  the  architecture  ia  of  the  16th 
oentj.  The  fasade  is  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Cooiposite  orders,  eiteuding 
to  the  Fabriche  of  the  Sialto. 

Beyond  the  P.  Grimani  on  the  rt.  of 
fheeanalia  the  Palaiio  Farseiii,  aav 
the  Congregazione  Mnnicipole  :  on  the 
staircase  are  two  baskets  of  fruit,  almost 
tliB  earliest  works  of  Ciinocs;  executed 
when  he  was  fifteen,  Bejond  this,  P. 
T^redan,  of  the  same  atjle,  now 
the  HOld  de  la  VUle ;  the  P.  Bembo, 
a  One  bnildin{i;,  erected  between  1350 
and  13S0 ;  on  the  site  behind  stood 
the  P.  Dandolo,  buUt  b^  the  Doge 
Henn  Dandolo,  of  which  a  small 
but  neb  Gothic  edifice  of  the  13bh 
centy.  may  Iistb  formed  a  part  ; 
and  last  of  all,  before  reaching  the 
Bridge  of  the  Kiallo,  tlie  Palaito 
Mann,  bj  Saaaomao,  restored  by 
Sflva.  It  has  a  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian fivnt.  It  belonged  to  the  last 
Doffe  of  Venice. 

The  land  on  the  rt.  hand  in  pass- 
ing up  the  canal  forms  the  island  of 
San  Mareo,  that  on  the  J,  the  ialana 
of  the  Mallo;    and  at   this  part   ot 


T  the  Riallo  bridge, 

'-,    the 


eity  first  existed.  Eien 
till  the  IRth  centy.,  and  perhapa  later, 
"  Bim  ailo"  waa  considered  as  the  city 

I  all  legal  documents,  and  distin- 
guislied  as  such  from  the  Stata  of 
Venice :    and  of  all  the  islands  upon 

ihich  the  city  now  stands,  it  is  the 
largest.  Alter  the  population  was 
eitended  into  the  other  quarters, 
the  Rialto  continued  to  be  the  seat 
of  all  the  establishments  connected 
■ade  and  commerce.  The  Fah- 
hriche,  a  series  of  buildings,  covering, 
as  much  as  a  fifth  of  the 
island,  and  partly  connected  by  sr* 
cades,  were  employed  as  warehouses 
houses  ;  the  exchange  being 
piaiaa,  opposite  the  church 
of  San  Jacopo  (the  first  church  built  in 
Veoioe),  an  irregular  and  now  a  neg- 
lected quadrangle.  The  whole  place 
was  the  resort  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity ;  but  if  you  seek  to  realize  the 
locality  of  Shylock  and  Antonio,  you  ■ 
must  station  yourself  in  the  double 
portioo  at  the  end  of  the  piagKa  oppo- 


,nd  where  the  morchanta  transacted 
the  business  of  most  weight  and  consa- 
«.  Sabellioo  tells  us  tjiat  this 
Uisaima  piaxza"  was  crowded  &em 
ing  to  night. 

the  night  of  the  1  Oth  of  January, 
1513,  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed 
ill  the  buildings  as  well  as  their  con- 
ents.  The  senate  unmodiately  decreed 
tlie  reconstruction  ol'  tKe  commercial 
buildings,  and  they  were  intrusted  to 
ito  8varpagni»o,  whose  designs 
preferred  to  those  of  the  cele- 
brated Frate  Giocondo.  He  waa  an 
of  small  reputation ;  and  Tasari 
speaks  most  contemptuously  of  his  pro- 
ductions. TlieJTiiAWofcs  are  now  prin- 
cipally converted  into  private  houses. 
Manv  portions  have  been  demolished  i     | 


neglected  and   in  decay )    and    I 
iruhanta   no  longer  oongre^ia 


aU  a 

the  meruhai 

here,  but  Wko? 

couTit\ng-^wi*w. 
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tbe  Bialto.  San  Jacopo  is  desecrated : 
San  Giovanni,  by  Scarpi^nano,  is  not 
ill-planned.  The  only  building  on  the 
isluid  now  possessing  any  splendour  is 
the  Palazzo  de'  Camerlinghiy  only  one 
side  of  which  is  upon  the  Grand  Canal: 
to  examine  its  architecture  it  will  be 
necessary  to  land. 

At  the  foot  of  this  Palazzo  is  the 
Ponte  di  Rialto,  This  very  celebrated 
edifice  was  begun  in  1588,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Doge  Pasquale  Cicogna,  Antonio 
da  Ponte  being  the  architect.  His 
design  was  preferred  to  those  by  Pal- 
ladio  and  Scamozzi.  Cicognara  says 
he  is  not  sufficiently  estimated;  but 
this  edifice  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
solidity  and  originality  than  for  its 
beauty.  There  was  an  older  bridge  of 
wood,  which  was  replaced  by  the  present 
structure.  SabeUico  informs  us  it  was 
so  constantly  thronged  by  passengers 
that  there  was  hardly  any  hour  of  the 
day  when  you  could  get  along  without 
much  difficulty.  It  was  intended  that 
the  bridge  should  have  been  much 
more  adorned  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  ornaments  which  it  now  exhibits 
are  confined  to  the  statues,  in  the  span- 
drils,  of  the  Angel  and  the  Yirgin,  or 
the  Annunciation,  and  of  the  patron 
saints  of  Venice,  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
Mark. 

The  span  of  the  arch  is  about  91  ft., 
and  the  height  from  the  level  of  the 
water  is  2"4j  ft.  The  width  of  the 
bridge  is  72  ft.,  and  this  width  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  into  5  parts  ;  that 
is,  into  3  streets  or  passages,  and  2 
rows  of  shops.  The  middle  street  or 
passage  is  21  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  the  2 
side  ones  near  11  ft.  The  number  of 
shops  on  it  is  24. 

The  palace  of  the  Treasurers,  or 
dei  Camerlinghiy  now  the  Tribunate 
d'AppellOf  is  on  the  1.  hand  imme- 
diately after  having  passed  through 
the  bridge.  It  was  built  by  Ghigliehno 
Bersfamasco  in  the  year  1525.  It  is 
irregular  in  Ggure  owing  to  its  site, 

but  its  architecture  is  much  to  be  ad- 
mirect 


Opposite,  on  the  rt.  hand,  is  the 
Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi,  The  Fondachi 
form  a  curious  portion  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  ancient  commercial  pros- 
penty  of  Yenice.  They  were  the  fac- 
tories  of  the  different  nations,  very 
similar  in  object  to  some  still  possessed 
by  the  Franks  in  the  Levant,  or  by  the 
Europeans  at  Canton,  where  the  mer- 
chants of  each  language  and  race  could 
dwell  together  under  a  domestic  juris- 
diction ;  where  their  business  could  be 
transacted,  and  their  goods  safely 
housed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  applied  to  their  original  use. 
Some  are  converted  into  pubHc  offices, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  falling 
into  decay.  The  finest  and  the  best 
preserved  is  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedes- 
chi, near  the  foot  of  the  Bialto.  It 
was  built  some  time  after  1605,  when 
the  older  Fondaco  was  burnt  doT\Ti. 
The  architect  was  a  certain  Qirolamo 
Tedesco,  of  whose  history  nothing  else 
is  known.  Coupled  arches  and  arched 
porticoes  mark  it  as  one  of  the  diversi- 
fied channels  by  which  the  Veneto- 
Gotliic  style  passed  into  the  classical 
style.  It  has  now  a  somewhat  heavj' 
character  j  but  its  walls  were  originally 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Criorgioney 
Carpaccio,  and  others,  which  have 
long  since  disappeared. 

On  the  1.  are  the  Fabbriehe  Nuove  di 
JRialto,  built  by  Sansovino  in  1555. 
The  facade  has  three  orders,  Rustic, 
Doric,  and  Ionic. 

On  the  rt.  P.  Valmarana,  P.  Michiel 
delle  Colonne,  and  P.  SagredOj  of  the 
13th  centy.,  and  beyond 

The  Casa  or  Ca'  d'  Oro,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  Palaces  of  the 
15th  centv.,  and  of  which  the  ornaments 
are  the  most  in  the  oriental  style,  pai*- 
ticularly  in  the  ogee  or  contrasted  tuma 
of  the  arches.  It  was  gilded,  and  hence, 
according  to  some,  its  name;  others 
say  it  was  called  after  the  Doro  family. 
It  was  much  dilapidated,  but  a  few 
years  since  underwent  a  complete 
restoration  by  the  proprietor,  Madllc. 
Tag^om,V\ift  c«\<^^yN^«^^«^Mict^  vt  now 
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On  the  1.  hand  are  the  Palazzo 
Conter  delta  Begina,  now  Monte  di 
Pieta,  built  by  £D»ri  in  1724,  and  the 
TBst  Palaizo  Pasaro,  now  Beyi]aci}ua, 
built  by  Lotigkena. 

On  the  rt.  are  the  Paitwio  GWiBaui, 
attributed  to  Samniclteli,  and  the  Pa- 
latzo  VaidTami»  CaUrffi.  Ihie,  nhicli 
in  the  16th  eanty.  tras  reckoned  as  the 
very  fiotst  of  the  Venetian  palaces,  was 
built  ill  1181  at  the  eipenee  of  tl)e  Doge 
Andrea  Loredano,  by  Pittro  Lombardo, 
Bnt  the  circiimstaaeeH  of  the  family 
porapellBd  them  to  alienate  it,  and 
it  waa  sold  in  1681  ta  the  Duia  of 
Bninswidi  for  60,000  ducjatsi  aud  by 
the  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  to  the 
Caiergia,  and  afterwards  to  the  Vendra- 
nuns.  lb  now  belongs  to  the  DuL'hesse 
de  Bern.  The  ordsr  is  Corinthiau ; 
bat  columna  are  placed  as  mtillions  In 
the  great  arched  windowB  which  fill  the 
front.  It  contains  some  works  of  art, 
amongst  which  aje  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  by  Tallio  Lombardo,  removed 
from  the  Tendrajnin  Mansoleuin  in 
Sua  Oioramu  e  Paolo,  and  asTeral  in- 
tcrestine  relics  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourhou.  Ou  the  1. 
is  the 

Fondaco  de  Tareii :  it  datea  from 
the  11th  cent.,  and,  having  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Eate,  was  purehnsed  b; 
tlie  RepubUc  to  form  a  factory  for  the 
Torkisb  mercluuitB  :  it  is  now  tJie  go- 
vemraent  tobacco  warehouse.  Imme- 
diately beyond  it  is 

The  M-uaeo  Cenvr,  or  JfanieipaZ  Mu- 
seum, on  the  Grand  Canal,  not  far  from 
the  rly.  stat-,  only  open  an  Wed.  and 
Bat.  This  fine  collection,  the  result 
of  iudifidual  exertion,  was  formed  b; 
Connt  Correr,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Municipality  of  Venice  about  26  yeore 
ago,  and  by  whom  it  is  now  very  libe- 
rally supi)ortei.    It  ""     ■  *-  " --- 


ofai 


arblea,  a 


mofar 


and  a  gallery  of  pictures  arranged  in 
six.  rooms  on  the  ground  door,  forming 
the  Pi»acoieca,  among  which  may  bo 
cited  (room  1.),  Slefaim  Plevano,  a 
iUadonna  (1369} ;  Manlegna,  the  Irana- 
figuration :  O.  SelUni,  a  portrait  of 
Zi^fH  Q.  Mouiniigo;   and  Ma         "  ' 


flieiiaso,   Ohrist    bearing   the    Crosa.  ■  / 
On  the  second  floof  are  the  Ubrary ;  a     ' 
good  ornithological  collection  farmed 
by    Count  Contarini ;    h  series  of  en'' 
graTiuga,   amongst    the    yery  ourioni 
bird's-eye  views  of  Venice,  attJibuted 
to  Albert  Durer,  but  dating  from  the  ' 
end  of  the  15tb  cmitj. ;  some  inte>    J 
resting  pictures  of  old  Vraietian  mas-    I 
lera  {Che  pretended  portrait  of  Cenr   ' 
Borgia  by  L.  da  Vinci) ;   an  eiteniive    ] 
series   of  original   drawings,    amongst  - 
which  are  several  by  P.  Veroneie,  Gikt-    j 
rinoj  LoTighi,  &e. ;  the  fine  ooUeetion  of-  J 
Correr  coins  and  medals,  aud  that  of    I 
manuscripts,  amongst  whieh  are  worthy  - 
of  special  notice,  some  caosoni  of  Fe- 
trareb,  and  thePortulano,  or  coliection 
of  marine  charts,  by  Pietro  Visconti  of 
Genoa,  executed  in   1318,  the  oldest 
work  of  this  kind  in  existence  with  a 
certun  date.    T)ie  specimens  of  mo'-    j 
joUca,   of  about   a-d.    1440,    are   Wett  * ' 
worthy  of  notice. 

Beyond  the  P.  Oorrer  ia  the  Ch.  ot»' 
8,  Simeon  Piccolo  I  and  nearly  opposite  ' 
to  the  Kly.  Slat.,  the  P.  Papadopolo, 
with  its   fine  gardens,  nearly  at  the 
eitremity  of  the  Canal  Grande. 

Purthor  on  to  the  rt.,  after  the  P. 
Vendramin,  a  eand,  much  wider  than 
those  hitherto  passed,  opens  out  of  ths 
Canal   Grande,  and  leoda   to  MeetH' 
On  the  angle  formed  by  thia  can^  •  , 
which  ia  c^led  the  Cmaareggio  (i.  ff.     j 
canal  reaio),   with  tho  Grand  Cano},    j 
stands  t£e  Palatio  Labia,   built  bf    \ 
ComineUi,    much    dilapidated.      Pn>-  j 
ceeding  up  the  Cannareg|!o,  immedfr 
stely  B&sr  having  passed  under  the 
bridge,  we  arrive,  ou  the  I.,  at  the 

Paiazio  Jfan^ni,  an  elegant   mo- 
dem building.    It  once  contained  th« 
best  collection    of  paintings   in  Ve> 
nice  after  that  of  the  Aeadomj  ;  they 
filled  ten  nmma,  hut  the  best  of  them 
were  sold  (1858)  to  an  English  dealetv 
aud  those  that  remain  wUl  soon  fol-  ^ 
low  the  same  dispersion ;  they  are  to    j 
be  seen  on  Mondays  and  Thursdayi    1 
from  9  till  1.    There  are  lumd  ■!*»^  1 
loguea  in.  eacbTOQni-,  aTv6.-eA  •;>!>» -^iSg 
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list  of  the  Manfirini  gallery  inserted  in 
the  former  editions. 

Other  palaces,  not  upon  the  Grand 
C^ufial,  wluch  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
are  the  Palazzo  Trevisan  a  S.  Zacca^ria 
(Ponte  di  Canonioa),  by  Q-.  Bergamasco, 
richly  incrusted  with  fine  marbles,  and 
mar]mig  the  transition  firom  the  Gk>thic 
to  the  Italian.  This  palace  afterwards 
passed  to  the  CapeUo  family,  having 
been  purchased  by  Bianca  for  her  bro- 
ther Vittore  Capello,  in  1577.  The  ori- 
ginal Oapello  Palace  is  near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Apollinare:  it  was  from  the  latter 
that  Bianca  fled  with  Pietro  Bonaven- 
turi,  in  1563,  who  carried  her  to  Flo- 
rence, where  she  became  the  favourite, 
and  subsequently  the  wife  (1578),  of 
Francesco  de  Medicis. 

Palazzo  Comer  Mocenigo  (Campo 
di  San  Paolo),  built  by  Sanmicheli, 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  ele- 
vation and  its  grandeur. 

Palazzo  Morosiniy  in  the  Campo  S. 
Stefano,  of  the  16th  cent.  Here  was 
bom  F.  Morosini,  sumamed  Pelo- 
ponesicuio ;  and  are  still  preserved  his 
arms  and  other  memorials.  In  the 
same  Cam^po  are  the  P.  Loredan,  now 
a  military  post,  and  the  vast  P.  Pisani. 

The  Palazzo  Grimani  a  S.  Maria 
Formosa,  in  a  narrow  street  {Ruga 
Oiuffa)  near  the  Campo  of  S.  Maria 
Formosa^  is  attributed  to  Sanmicheli. 
It  contains  a  collection  of  ancient  sta- 
tues, bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions ;  but 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  colossal 
statue  of  Agrippa,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  ve^bule  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome:  both  arms  and  legs  are  re- 
storations ;  it  now  stands  in  the  court 
of  the  palace.  The  illustrious  Koman 
i3  represented,  his  1.  hand  seizing  a 
dolphin.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrangle  is  a  good  torso  in  armour, 
of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  restored 
as  a  colossal  statue  of  Augustus. 
There  are  some  second-rate  paintings 
in  the  large  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by 
~    J^altna  Vecchio,  in  the  chapel. 

JPalazzo  JBadoeTy  in  the  Campo  di  S. 
O-iorazmi  Bragola,  a  fine  Bpecimen  o^ 
the  Qotbic  of  the  .14th  centy.  (1^10)  : 


the  front  is  ornamented  in  coloured 
marbles,  with  a  rude  reUef  of  an  eagle. 
This  palace  has  been  lately  restored, 
the  front  painted  barbarously  in  white 
and  red  squares,  like  a  chess-board. 

Palazzo  CHovanelliy  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  pointed  style  of  the  15th  cent.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Ch.  of  8.  Fosca,  and 
belongs  to  the  wealthy  patrician  prince 
whose  name  it  now  b^u*8.  The  moden) 
decoration  of  theapartments  ia  veryrich. 

Palazzo  Falier,  near  the  Bridge  and 
Campo  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  in  the 
Arabo-Byzantine  style  of  the  13tli 
centy. ;  it  has  4  handsome  pointed 
windows  behind  a  modem  balcony. 
It  belonged  to  Marino,  the  decapitated 
I)oge,  and  was  confiscated  to  the  State 
after  his  execution  in  1355. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  Houses  of 
Venice  may  be  mentioned  the  Palazzo 
Moro  (modernized),  on  the  Campo  del 
Carmine,  the  supposed  residence  of  Cris* 
toforo  Moro,  the  Othello  of  Shakspeare : 
on  the  comer  towards  the  Canal  is  the 
statue  of  a  warrior  of  the  15th  centy., 
probably  by  Bizzo.  The  Palazzo  dei 
Poll,  in  the  Corte  del  Sahhion,  near  the 
Teatro  Malibran,  of  which  little  more 
remains  than  a  handsome  walled-up 
doorway,  in  the  Arabo-Byzantine  style. 
Here  lived  Ma/rco  Polo,  the  celebrated 
traveller  of  the  13th  centy.,  who,  after 
being  taken  prisoner  at  Curzola  by  the 
Genoese,  died  here  in  1323.  TifUo- 
reU6*s  house  was  on  the  Quay  of  the 
Campo  dei  Mori,  near  the  Madonna  del 
Orto ;  and  Titian's,  in  the  Calle  di  S. 
Canciuo,  at  a  place  called  Berigrande, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Murano. 

Churches. — Generally  speaking,  the 
churches  of  Venice  are  fine,  and 
very  varied  in  their  character ;  they 
fall  into  four  principal  styles,  which, 
amongst  themselves,  are  very  unifonn. 
The  first  is  a  peculiar  Gothic,  gene- 
rally plain,  massive,  and  solemn,  un- 
like the  arabesque  richness  of  the  ducal 
palace,  and  the  secular  structures  of 
the  same  order.  The  second  is  a  style 
which  here  they  term  Lombard,  but 
which  is  a  revival  of  the  Koman  style 
m  t\ie  \^>i\v  cfcxA,^ .    T*csft  \?Msd  is  ctw* 
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wiiieli   the   principal  eininplpa  in 
■acred  ecUfiuea  here  sre  Falludian. 
last  is  the  modem  Italian  ;  sumoti 
overloaded  with  aiiperiluoua  ornam 
PerhopB  no  cityin  Italj,  not  even  Soma 
itadlf,    possessed    forcuerly    so    tuanj 
cliorches  inproportion  to  its  popuktion. 
It  was  the  policy  ot  the  Venetians  tliat 
livcCT  shoal  and  island  should  have  its 
mother  chnrcjh,  surrounded  b^  a  host 
of  mitior  oratories. 

Cb.  of  SS.  Apoiioli,  rebuilt  in 
157S,  is  a  relic  of  an  older  bmlding 
much  modernised.  It  is  cMeflj  : 
markable  for  the  sepulchml  chapel 
the  Comer  family.  The  architect  was 
Gvglielato  Bergamaaco :  (anclfiil  Co- 
rintliian  pillars,  lialf  iluted  in  t 
ml  wa^  and  Ualf  ftnted  apiraUj, 
it:  Here  are  the  tombs  of  Ma: 
nei-,  fcther  of  Catherine  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus, and  of  Giorgio  her  hrotlier.  This 
church  contains  a  dubioiia  Faotn  Vero- 
nese, near  the  high  altui',  the  Fall  of  the 
Uanna. 

La  Ckiata  de'  Catiaiai,  or  of  La  Ver- 
gine  del  CaniMifo,  a  Sue  church  of 
14th  centj-.,  but  the  ^ade  ia  modem 
It  baa  several  good  paiutings,  am    g 
iffhii'h  aro,  at  tlie  first  altai  on  the 
hand,  the  presentation  of  the  infan 
Saviour  to   Simeon,  bj   Tintoretto 
vcrv  Sna  picture,  and,  at  the  tlur 
altar,  the  Nativity,  bj  Cima  da  Coik 
gliaao.     On  the  neighbouring  pioz 
itood  the  PalaiEO    Moro,    caJled 
CasQ    di   Olfillo,   wliere   Shakspearc 
hero  is  supposed  to  hare  lived. 

Oh.  of  a.  Cos*aBo,bBjond  the  Bridg 
af  the  Eialto,  remarkable  for  tirea  En 
paintings  by  Tintoretto  at  the  high 
altar,  tlic  Keaurreution,  the  D^ce 
into  Hadca,  and  the  Crucifixion — 
Utter  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  works 
of  the  master, 

San  FraiuxtCB  delta  Jlgua.  Thin 
magaifloent,  though  still  unflniahod 
oburch,  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
Doge  Andrea  Qritti,  by  whom  the  first 
stone  n-aa  laid  Aug.  15, 1654.  Saiuo- 
eino  had  made  the  designs  ;  these  were 
oriticifled,  aud  differences  of  opinion 
■rose,  particuJflrij  witli  reapect  to  the 
propoHiotia  oftbn  buHdine.    The  doee 


^ 

i„,  1 


was  troubled,  aud  opinio] 
amongst  others,  Titian  was  consulted.    . 
The  building  was  completed,  but  from    ■ 
the  designs  of  Pailadio,  and  muoU  of 
whatWBUOwsee.thufiijade,  with  its  lofty 
portal,  bears  the  impress  of  his  style. 

It  contains  17  chapels ;  in  the  fourth   ' 
chapel  ia   the  Besurrection,  by  Paild    \ 
Veroaeie ;  in  the  Capella  Simla  a  Ma-   j 
donna  by  (Ttou.  ^e!fini;  in  the  sacristy    j 
a  curious  Ancona  by  Jiieaiflfe  dtl  Fiort. 
The  Capella  Gimliaiani  is  In  the  sump- 
tuous style  of  the  Lombard!.    There 
are  sevcrul  toinhs  of  dogea  of  the  ISth. 
aud  17th  centuries  in  tliis  cb.     The   . 
small  bronze  statnea  of  St.  John  and  I 
St.  Francis  in  the  holy- wafer  basm,  1 
are  by  Al.  nUoria.  I 

The  Frari,  or  Sla.  J^aria  Qloliota  \ 
de'  Frari,  brolt,  at  least  deswried,  by 
Niaoto  FiaoDO,  about  1350.  The  inte- 
rior consists  of  a  rather  narrow  nave 
and  aisles,  with  two  short  trsosepta. 
Each  aisle  ia  separated  &om  the  navS 
by  G  pointed  arches.  Hayine  belonged 
b   Fra    iseans  m  ral 

mb         hi  toncsl  m  eres        Id    he 
b    uj  w    amall 

b  gn 


Th    m     um         wbi  h  was  un 

,       whi  hns       highly  deco 
rated  Corinthian  canopy,  under  which 
id  u  sitting  statue  of  the  painter  crowned 
with   laurel,   and   behind  has  -  relief 
copied  from  liia  three  greatest  works — 
the  Assumption    of  the  Tirgin,  tlie 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.     There    ^ 
are  several  statues  alle^riesl  to  'ifea  i 
Alts,  on  aWies  aiie,  *a^  t^o  la^  '^^ 
basement',  ftiaA'WiViiin^'CiNBisassr^fig 
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dinandus  L,  1839,"  is  by  Zandome- 
neghi :  the  statue  of  the  old  man  hold- 
ing a  t)Ook,  on  w^^h  is  written, 
"JEques  et  Comes  Titianus  sit.  Carolus 
Y.  1553,"  at  whose  feet  is  a  volume 
inscribed,  "  Canones  et  Decreta  Con- 
cilii  IHdentani"  is  intended  for  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi,  and  is  the  last  work 
executed  by  Zandomeneghi  (1847), 
The  statue  of  Titian  and  some  of  the 
others  are  by  Zandomeneghi,  who  was 
also  the  principal  designer  of  the  mo- 
nument.    The  marble  slab  with   the 


verses- 


4( 


Qui  giace  il  gran  Tiziano  de'  Vecelli, 
Emulator  de'  Zeusi  e  degli  Apelli," 


which  for  centuries  was  the  only  me- 
morial on  the  artist's  grave,  stiU  may 
be  seen  on  the  rt.  of  the  present  mag- 
nificent mausoleum.  No  trace  of  his 
remains  were  however  discovered  be- 
neath. The  statue  of  St.  Jerome, 
over  the  3rd  altar,  is  by  Aless.  Vit- 
toria.  4th  Altar,  Palma  Criovane, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine.  Beyond 
this  altar  is  a  door,  over  which  is  a 
wooden  case,  supposed  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Francesco  Carmagnola,  the 
celebrated  condottiere,  executed  at 
Venice  in  1432 ;  but  it  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  his  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Milan.  In  the  corner  of  the 
rt.-hand  transept  is  a  fine  picture,  in 
three  compartments,  by  JB.  Vivarini, 
1482.  It  represents  the  Yirgin  and 
four  Saints,  with  a  Pietk  above.  The 
Gothic  monument  of  the  Beato  Paci- 
fico  over  this  was  raised  by  his  family 
in  1437.  This  Beato,  originally  the 
architect  Scipione  Bon,  died  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century.  The 
monument  of  the  Venetian  general, 
Benedetto  Pesaro,  is  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  forms  the  decoration  of  the 
door  of  the  sacristy.  The  principal 
figure  is  by  Lorenzo  Bregni;  on  his 
1.  is  a  fine  one  of  Mars,  by  JBaccio 
da  Montehtpo.  The  Bregni^  who 
flourished  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  centuries,  were  members  of  one  of 
the  famUiea  of  artists,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  Italy,  amongst  whom 
rt  was  BO  successndly  carried  on  by  \  a\50\e\s  in.  com-^eXfe  «r£svwM,*\as\S2£B.% 


tradition.  Paolo  was  an  architect ; 
Antonio,  his  brother,  a  sculptor  j  and 
both  worked  upon  these  tombs.  Xo- 
renzo  Bregni,  not  less  eminent,  lived  a 
generation  later. 

In  the  sacristy  is  a  beautiful  paint* 
ing  over  the  altar  by  Giovanni  BelUniy 
in  three  portions,  the  Madonna  and 
four  Saints  (1488).  Also  some  high  re- 
liefs of  the  Crucifixion  and  Burial  of 
our  Lord. 

Returning  into  the  church,  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  choir,  a  good 
Gothic  tomb,  of  the  14th  century,  of 
Duccio  degli  Alberti,  a  Florentme  am- 
bassador (ob.  1336).     In  the  Tribui^ 
are  two  splendid  monuments  :  on  .ilie 
rt.  that  of  the  unfortunate  Doge  Fraii- 
cesco  Foscari  (died  1457) — an  exceed- 
ingly noble  elevation  by  Anto.  Mizzo. 
Th#  columns  support  statues.     Lord 
Byre's  tragedy  has  rendered  the  his- 
tory of  the  Foscari  family  familiar  to 
the  EngUsh  reader.     This  monument 
was  erected  by  the  Doge's  grandso])^ 
Nicolo,  who  filled  seveMl  impbrtant  • 
offices  in  the  republic  between  1480 
and  1501.      Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Doge  Nicolo  Tron    (died.  1472), 
by  Antonio  Rizzo,  which  is  perhaps  50 
ft.  in  width  and  70  in  height,  being 
composed  of  five  stories,  and  adorned 
by   19  full-length    figures,   besides   a 
profasion  of  bas-reUefs  and  other  orna- 
ments. 

The  screen  before  the  choir  deservea 
notice  from  its  pecuhar  construction, 
and  its  low  reliefs  of  saints  of  the 
15th  centy. 

The  hiffh  altar  was  erected  in  1516. 
The  picture,  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, is  by  Salviati.  The  stalls  of  the 
choir,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  5th 
arch  of  the  nave,  are  of  the  very  finest 
wood-work,  the  backs  most  beautifully 
inlaid,  or  worked  ia  tarsia,  by  Gio- 
vanni Paolo  di  Vicenza,  1468,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  hj  Marco  di  Vicenza, 
In  the  7th  chapel  (1st  on  1.  of  high 
altar)  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  En- 
throned, by  B.  Licinio  s  in  the  8th 
is  the  monument  of  Melchior  Trevisan 
(^6ieA  l^iOOV  \i^  Bewtone:  the  statue  • 
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boldly  fort.li  in  aimjilicity  o£  coneqition 
combinecl  witli  great  ridineaB  in  esecu- 
tioD.  The  St.  Joho  in  wood,  and  in 
Hie  nicho  over  the  bHbt,  ia  by  Dona- 
tello.  There  is  BOTOB  good  pttin ted  glasa 
1^  Maestro  Marco,  of  1335,  in  tho 
(iorner  chnpel  opening  into  the  1.  tran- 
sept. In  the  9th  ohspel  is  a  good 
nltarpicce  bj-i«fe>  Vivarim,  completed 
bj  Basaiti,  the  Cromiing  of  the  Virgin, 
with  s  groap  of  Suats  on  either  aide. 

In  the  I.-iiMi(l  tranfiept  is  a  monu- 
ment, tlie  woi'lc  of  sn  unknown  artist, 
at  the  and  of  the  15th  confiirj — it  was 
caisod  by  Maffeo  Zen  to  his  wife 
GeneroBa  OrBiui ;  nnd  3  pointings  of  9. 
Mark  and  2  other  sninta,  by  B.  Viva- 
rim  {\Vli).  In  tlie  chaiwl  of  St.  Peter, 
opening  out  of  the  N.  aisle,  are  a  font 
with  a  statne  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
by  SassBvitto ;  some  sculptures  of  the 
ISth  centy.j  an  AnconB  in  compart- 
below,'  St.  [Peter  in  the  centre,  with 
Ihe  Virgin  and  4  female  saints  above, 
by  Jacobello  dalle  Masgegne  (1485)  ; 
nnd  the  monument  to  Bishop  Miani, 
with  Ij  statues,  probably  by  the  same 
artist  (1464) .  Beyond  the  entrance  to 
this  chapol  is  the  monument,  rich  in 
Oriental  marbles,  of  Jacopo  Peaaro, 
who  died  1647.  Over  the  Fes&ro  altar 
ia  n  fine  votive  picture  by  Titu 
cbUhI  tho  Pala  dei  Pesari.  It 
the  private  property  of  the  Pesaio 
family,  and  therefore  waa  not  taltcn  ' " 
France.   It  represeuta  the  Virgin  seat 
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arohiteetiirfl,  with  our  Savioi 
armg,  who  tuma  to  St.  FranciB :  below 
iB  St.  Peter  with  a  book  j  on  one  side  of 
h'"  St,  Ooorge  bearing  a  Btandard, 
which  are  emblazoned  the  Pesaro  an 
below  are  flva  minnherB  of  tho  Pesaro 
family,  kneehng  before  the  Vii^^a, 
of  whom,  a  young  female,  is  particularly 
lovely.      In    composition  this  picture 
ranks  neit  to  tbe  Peter  Martyr.   More 
full  and  di^p  colour  belongs   to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  if  subject  it  may 
he  called,   and  it  posscBses  it.    It  is 
also    an   excellent   specimen   of   baok- 
ground   finished  to  character,  liut  bq  \ 
well  compoeed  to   receive  that  finish 


that  it  nowhere  obtrudes  on  or  inteP- 
rupts  the  principal  matter,  though  it 
^  itself  siiScieut  grandeur  and  in- 
t,  and  is  perfectly  natural.  Titian 
received,  in  1519, 102  golden  ducats  for 
this  magniBcent  work. 

The  monument  of  the  Doge   Gio-     , 
ranui  Pesaro    (died  1659)   is   also  a 
ituponduuB  fkhric,  but  it  is  more  re-    i 
markable  for  its   singularity  than  its 
ipported  by  colossal 
Moore  or  Negroes  of  black  marblov 
white  marbbj  their  black 
elbows  and  knees  protruding  through, 
■ents  of  their  while  jackets  uid     ! 
ers.    In  the  centre  sits  the  Doge. 
a.  curious  specimen  of  the  bad 
of  the  17th  century.     The  arohi- 
was  LonghEWi,,  the  scnlptoc  Bat- 
thel !  it  was  executed  about  1669. 

By  the  side  of  this,  opposite  that 

of   Titian,  is  die  monument  erected   j 

the  memory  of  Canova  (in   1827),   j 

repetition   of  his   own    design   fop 

that  of  tho  Archduchess  Cliristina  ofe 

Vienna.      A  vast   pyramid   of   whit* 

marble,   into  whose    opened   doors   of 

bronze  various  mo\u7iers.  Religion,  Art, 

QeniuB,  md  so  forth,  are  seen  walking 

fimerai  procession,  vrith  a  crouching 

lion  of  St.  MMrk  on  the  opposite  sida. 

This   design   of   Guiova's  .monument 

was  at  one  time  proposed  to  be  erected 

to  Titian. 

On  tbe  altar  which  follows  this  ia  i 
B  large  has-rehef  of  the  Cruoifinon,  ' 
Between  this  and  the  prinoipBl  door  ' 
elegant  n  '    '  '*'    "   ' 


monument  near  it  is  of  Snneoae  San- 
dolo,  one  of  the  ju^es  of  M.  Falicar 
(oh.  1360).  Tho  fine  detached  ball- 
tower  was  commenced  in  1361  by  J'a- 
copo,  and  finished  in  1396  hj  Ifeiro 
Paolo  dalle  Maisegne.  Severol  of  the 
doors  leading  into  the  ch,  of  the  Frari 
are  Sne  specimens  of  the  Pointed  style 
ofthe  14th  cent.  ' 

Venetian  Archives.  Tho  conventual  i 
buildings  attached  to  the  ch,  of  tb* 
,  Pniii  WiB  \iws&  '»lWl!l^J»i.  J"*^  * 
'  depository  tot  ^Vie  K  "  '  "  "^ 
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appalling:  they  are  said  to  fill  295 
rooms,  and  to  consist  of  upwards  of 
14  millions  of  documents.  They  have 
been  formed  from  the  collections  of 
suppressed  monafitic  establishments, 
from  the  records  of  noble  Venetian 
families,  and  from  the  ancient  diplo- 
matic archives  of  the  Republic.  The 
selections  relating  to  Sanuto,  and  from 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  tlie 
Venetian  envoys  in  England,  made 
by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  show  to  what 
^ood  use  they  might  be  turned;  but 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  permission  to 
examine  them,  from  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities at  Vienna. 

San  Giovanni  CrisostomOy  by  Tullio 
I/ombardOj  1489.  Paintings — 1st  altar 
on  rt.,  Gf^iovan*  JBelUnif  St.  Jerome 
with  2  Saints ;  over  the  high  altar,  Se- 
hastian  del  Fiotnboj  St.  Giovanni  Cri- 
sostomo  and  Saints.  The  fine  bas-relief 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  12  Apostles,  by  Ihtllio  Lomha/rdo, 
in  the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  In  this  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  perspective  is  very 
remarkable. 

Ch.  of  Santi  Oiovanni  e  Pa^lo, 
better  known  as  San  Zanipolo,  begun 
in  1246,  but  not  finished  till  1390. 
The  architect's  name  is  not  known : 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the 
school  of  Nicolo  Pisano.  Its  length 
is  330J  ft.,  its  width  between  the  ends 
of  the  transepts  142 J  ft.,  and  in  the 
body  91  ft. :  its  height  123  ft. .  The 
principal  door,  with  columns  and  sculp- 
tures, is  in  the  finest  Pointed  style  of 
the  13th  centy. ;  there  are  some  rude 
l)as-reliefs  of  the  7th  and  8th  cents,  let 
into  the  wall  of  the  fa9ade,  and  in  the 
wches  on  the  side  of  the  door  some 
tombs  of  Doges  of  the  13th. 

The  interior  is  a  fine  specimen  of 

the  early  Italian  Gothic;  the  6  wide 

pointed  arches  on  either  side  of  the 

nave  give  it  a  very  light  appearance,  so 

different    from    our  northern   Gothic 

churches.     The  transept  is  very  short 

in  joroportion  to  the  length  of  the  nave. 

The  once  bandsome  tribune  has  been 

sadljr  disSgwred  by  the  modem  adapt- 

ation  of  Corinthian  omaraent. 


On  the  rt.  on  entering  is  the  mo- 
nument of  the  Doge  Pietro  Mocenigo 
(died  1476),  the  work  of  Fietro   (the 
father)  and  Antonio  and  Tullio  Lom- 
hardo  (the  sons).     At  the  first  altar 
on  the  rt.  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  G.  Bellini^  with  5  Saints 
on,  either  side,   and  3  children   sing- 
ing below.      At  the    2nd   altar,   one 
in  9  compartments,  attributed  to    V. 
Carpaccio.      Outside   the  6th   chapel 
are  the   colossal    monuments   of   tlie 
Doges  Silvestro  and  Bertuccio  Valier, 
1658,  1700;    and  of  the  wife  of  the 
former,  in  the  style  of  Bemixii  The  7th 
chapel  (dedicated  to  St.  Dominick)  con- 
tains 6  bas-reliefs  representing  the  ac- 
tions   of  St.   Dominick,    by    Camilla 
Mazza  ;  5  of  them  are  in  bronze,  the  6tli 
in  wood.     In  the  rt.-hand  transept, 
near  the  angle,    is  a  picture   of  St. 
Augustine  seated,  by -S.  Fivarini,  1473. 

Over  the  door  of  this  transept  are 
the  tombs  of  the  general  Dionigi  Naldo 
(died  1510)  hjiZrenzo  Bregno,  and  of 
Nicolo  Orsini  Count  of  Pittigliano  (died 
1509),  both  in  the  service  of  Venice 
against  the  League  of  Cambray ;  these 
two  monuments  were  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  BepubUc.  The  layge 
window  with  good  painted  glass  was 
executed  by  Girolamo  Mocetto  in  1473, 
from  the  designs  of  B.  VivaHni.  In  a 
Une  with  the  high  altar  are  2  chapels, 
on  each  side.  In  the  1st  are  2  paint- 
ings, by  Bonifazio,  of  several  Saints ; 
and  in  the  2nd,  that  of  the  Magdalene 
washing  the  Feet  of  the  Saviour  is  a 
fine  work  of  the  same  painter ;  that  of 
the  Emperor  Oonstantine,  with  SS.  Vito 
and  Ascanio,  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
and  som^  portraits  of  nobles,  is  by 
Tintoretto;  the  group  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion over  the  altar  by  Ghiff.  Serga- 
maseo. 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  of 
the  high  altar  is  the  monument  of 
the  Doge  Michele  Morosini  (ob. 
1382),  in  a  tolerably  pure  Pointed 
style.  Morosini  reigned  only  four 
months,  but  this  short  reign  was  illus- 
trated  by  the  capture  of  Tenedos. 
"Kex-t  to  1\y\s  VN\e  TCL<c>^\3ccas?afe  of  the 
"Doge  lieonakT^o  \iov^^«x^  V^v^^  "VSi^X^ 
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coiBiiiEinoratfB  oae  of  tlia  nifteet  of  tlie , 
princes  of  Teaice,  when  her  prudence  | 
and  fortitude  baflled  the  leHgue  of 
Cambrai.  The  design  is  bj  Oirolaao 
Grapiglia,  1573.  Tlie  etittiie  of  the 
Doge  is  bj  G-.  Cmmpagna,  the  ofbers 
h;  Daneae  Cattaneo.  Opposite  to  thiB 
is  the  moat  splendid  monument  of  its 
kind  in  Venice — that  of  Ihe  Doge  An- 
drea Vendramiii  (died  1479).  "  The 
iias-reliefs  uid  tlie  slatKettes  ronnd  the 
FUT^aphagaB  Beam  as  if  taken  from  the 
into^io  of  n  Qreek  gem,  bo  piu«  is 
the  ontline,  bo  graceful  the  inyention, 
and  80  digniEod  the  atyla." —  Cirognara. 
The  statue  of  the  deceased  Doge, 
Btretohed  on  the  bier,  eihibits  him  as 
fallen  nfileep  rather  than  as  dead.  In 
the  BLTchitectarBl  poriion  the  aroheaqiies 
nf  the  pilaafeePB  and  frieies  are  rejoari- 
!ibte.  The^areattributedto^ffjfiiiu^rD 
Leopardi.  The  elevation  of  Andrea 
Vendramin  to  the  aavereignty  (1478) 
maria  the  decliiwj  nf  Ibe  primitivB 
polioj  of  the  Btate.  Ha  was  the  first  of 
the  newly  ennobled  fnmilies  admitted  to 
I  he  honoOTB  horet-ofora  monopoHsed  by 
the  descendants  of  the  primitive  aris- 
totraey.  The  founder  of  the  family 
H'Hs  a  hanker  or  moneychanger,  who, 
haring  fitted  out  a  Tcaael  at  liie  own 
e3:pense  during  the  n-ap  of  Chioggia, 
was  inscribed  on  the  Libro  d'Oro  as  a 
reuard  for  his  pafriotisni.  In  the 
diapel  of  the  Trinity  are  two  good 
work!  of  Leandro  Biaaano,  one  on  the 
tvbU  on  the  L  hand,  the  Disintennent  j 
of  St.  John  I  the  otiier,  over  the  altar, 
Ihe  Ti'iidty,  lladoimii,  and  8aints.  The 
pidehi-al  "  '         " 

1  of 


the  inside  ia  apainthigby  2>.  "Rntaretto, 
the  Holy  League  of  1B70  ;  the  altar  i» 
by  Camjifistia,  and  the  pictures  of  tho 
Battle  of  Lepanto  and  of  tho  Crud- 
flnon  by   J.   TiaforeUo;    tho   hand- 
some earrings  in  wood,  by  Smatolon, 
were  brought  here  from  tho    aeuali  i 
della  Carita.    The  series  of  marble  bas-  ] 
Felicia  on  the  n-alls  behind  the  altar,  < 
repreaenting  ereiita  in  the  life  of  our  j 
Saviour,   are    by   Sonazsa    of   Padua.] 
(1733).     Betnrning  to  the  ohnrch,  ftwj 
the  Sacristy  arc  paintings  of  ChriM^ 


'M 


■t.  Conici-  (oh.  i; 


Andrea  Slorosini.  lifter  passing  this 
chapel,  on  the  wall  on  the  rt.  are  the 
tombs  of  Jaoopo  CavalJi,  by  Jaeohello 


transept  is  a  marble  group  repreeeuting 
Tittore  Capello  receiving  the  haton  of 
command  from  8.  Elena,  by  Anionio 
Denlone  (1180).  From  the  transept  a 
door  leaild  into  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary, 
over  which  is  the  tomb  of  Doge  An- 
tonio Tenier  fob.  JiOOJ.  The  chapel  is 
apIPniUdlj  deeorvted ;  oTcr  the  door  OTv 


Faequale  Malipiero  (died  1461),  and  I 
under  it  a  painting  of  the  CoronatiOa  ] 
of  the  Tirgin,  attributed  to  Girolaino  ■ 
da'  Udiaei  in  the  subjacent  niches  arftj 
the  tombs  of  Dogo  Michael  Steno  (i 
whose  reign   Pad 

Francesco  di  CarraiB  barbarously  ni_ 
dered  in  liia  prison),  vritb  tho  painted^ 
statue  of  the  deceased  (ob.  1413)  and., 
of  Aleiie  Tremsaa  (ob.  1528).  TheiM. 
follow  monuments  of  doges  and  geue — ^ 
rala  ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Pompao-; 
Q-iustiniani  (ob.  1616)  ;  Doge  Giovsnnii* 
Dandolo  (ob.  12311) ;  Doge  Tomasa«H 
Mocenigo,  by  2V«tro  da  Firttae  ooiM 
Martiao  da  Fieao/e  (1483) ;  and  (rfT 
Doge  Nieoto  Uarcello,  a  fine  spc  1 
cimen  of  the  Lombardi  style,  by  Alet'  ' 
sandro  I^apardi  (1474) ,  At  tlie  altar,  j 
which  is  the  second  on  the  1.  hand  on  . 
entering  the  ehoFoh,  is  the  celebniteil 


many  the  third  picture  in  the  world,- 
coming  after  the  Transfiguration  of 
Itaphael  and  tho  Oommunion  of  St.- 
Jerome  by  Domenichino.  It  repre^ 
senta  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint.  At 
the  last  ^tar  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  j 
Jerome,  by  Aleaaeaidra  VUloria.  On  I 
the  wall,  on  the  l.-hand  side  on  en-  I 
tering  the  principal  door,  is  tho  monu-  . 
ment  of  the  Doge  Giovanni  Moceni^  . 
(diedl4S&") ,  fc  ftna -wirft  (S.  Tumo  IjoMif^i. 
tirtto.  A-TnQngftftiO  -^i^^T  &qs^  -01$. 
lnmnciitara\\o.a"^cAxMavi'vBt  iWoW* 
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Venioe  are  those  of  Marco  G-iustiniani 
(1347),  with  rude  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Virgin  (above  is  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin with  3  Senators  kneehng  before 
her,  by  J.  Tintoretto)  ^  of  Doges  Alvise 
Mooenigo  (1576),  and  of  Giovanni 
Bembo  (1618),  over  the  great  entrance 
— the  two  latter  by  Orapiglia. 

In  the  Campo  in  front  of  the 
church  stands  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  the  second 
equestrian  statue  raised  in  Italy  after 
the  revival  of  the  arts,  that  of  C^atte- 
melats  by  Donatello  being  the  first-  (see 
Padua).  Andrea  Verrocchio  gave  the 
design  and  model  for  it,  but,  according 
to  the  story,  he  died  of  grief  because 
he  could  not  complete  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  mould.  It 
was  cast  by  Alessandro  Leopardiy  whose 
name  can  be  traced  in  the  inscription 
upon  the  girth  beneath  the  horse's  body : 
**  Alexander  Leopardus  P.  opus."  This 
may  be  rendered  "fiisit  opus."  Thehand- 
some  marble  pedestal  is  lofty,  supported 
and  flanked  by  composite  columns. 
Colleoni  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  employed  field-pieces  in  warfare. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  correct, 
he  is  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  modem 
art  of  war.  The  statue  is  very  ani- 
mated. The  beautiful  building  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  Campo,  the 
JScuola  de  San  Marco,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  rich  decorated  Venetian 
architecture  of  the  16th  century,  orna- 
mented with  coloured  marbles  in  the 
style  of  Ca'  Doro  and  Palazzo  Dario  j  the 
elegant  portal,  surmoiuited  by  the  Lion 
of  St.  Mark,  and  this  again  by  a  statue 
of  the  Saint,  is  very  elegant.  The  Scu- 
ola  as  well  as  the  conventual  buildings 
behind  the  church  have  of  late  years 
been  converted  into  an  hospital,  ac- 
commodating on  an  average  one  thou- 
sand patients.  The  two  great  halls  of 
the  Scuola  are  fine  adaptations  of  Mar- 
tino  Lombardi's  architecture;  out  of 
the  lower  one  opened  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  in  which  were 
discovered  Bome  years  ago  the  sarco- 

phaguB  (now  destroyed)  and  the  bones 

of  Marin  Falier. 


Ch.  of  San  Cfiorffio  Maggiore.     CDiis 
fine  edifice,  beyond  the  Canal  Grande, 
opposite  to  the  Piazzetta  and  Biva  degli 
Schiavoni,  was  designed  by  Palladio, 
and  begun  in  1556,  though  the  front  was 
not  completed  till  1610.    The  general 
proportions   of  the  front  are  pleasing. 
j  "  Internally  the  church  has   a    nave 
and  two    side    aisles,    but   the    piers 
are  very  soUd,  and  admit  no  oblique 
view  between  them  on   entering  the 
great  door.    The  nave  itself  is  much 
;  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bedentore.     It 
,  is  too  short,  and  the  pedestals  are  too 
high.    The  transept  cuts  the  lines  dis- 
.  agreeably  ;  and  the  want  of  some  pro- 
jection or  alteration  of  plan   at  the 
intersection  produces  an  efiect  of  feeble- 
\  ness.    The  tdtars  are  all  similar,  simple, 
and  good." — Woods,    This  church  was 
finished  under  the  directions  of  Sca- 
'  mozzi,  who  is  believed  to  have  made 
!  some  alterations  in  the  design  of  JRul- 
'  Iodic.     It  contains  several  good  pic- 
I  tures  :  at  the  1st  altar  on  the  rt.  the 
Nativity,  by  J.  Bassano:  at  the  2nd 
a  crucifix  by  Michelozzo;  at  the  3rd, 
Martyrdom  of  Saints ;  at  the  4th,  the 
Virgin  crowned;  both  by  Tintoretto. 
On  the  walls  of  the  central    chapel, 
the  Falling  of  the  Manna  and  the  Last 
Supper,  by  the    same.     The  4S  seats 
in  the  choir  are  beautifully  sculptured 
by  Albert  de  Brule,  a  Fleming :  they 
represent  events    in    the  life    of   St. 
Benedict.     The    group  of   figures    in 
bronze  over  the  high  altar  is  by  Oir. 
Campagna.     A  door  on  the   rt.    on 
entering  the  choir  leads  into  a  corridor, 
where  is  a  monument  erected  in  1637, 
from   the  design  of  Longhena,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Doge  Domenico  Michiel 
(died  1 128) .  It  was  this  doge  who  urged 
the  Venetians  to  co-operate  in  the  cru- 
sade.    In  the  two  chapels  on  the  1.  of 
the  choir  are  pictures  by  Tintoretto, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen;    in  the  2nd  altar  on 
j  the  1.  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Cam' 
I  pagna ;  and  in  that  next  the  door  the 
i  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lucia,  by  Leandro 
Bassano.    As  amongst  the  last  works 
oi  Palladio,  l\i©  ^otVVciO  wcid  refectory 
\  in  t\ve  mona^terj  Btxe  VxiWc^^vcv^. 
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Ch.  of  San  Giorgio  de'  Oreci,  the 
ch.  of  the  QreeV  rito  in  Venice,  is  from 
the  desiguB  of  Satisovino.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  QTeaks  do  not  ftdroit 
of  Bculptura  in  their  sacred  ediitces. 
Medalliona  of  mosaic  in  the  fa(,-adB, 
and,  mthin,  paintings  of  which  the 
gronnd  is  corared  with  ailTor  plntea, 
therefore  constitute  the  principaL  oma- 
moatB.  "  On  the  diyiflion  which  aopa- 
rates  the  a&actimr;  from  the  bod;  of 
the  church  are  some  paintinga  coa1J3d 
with  silver,  and  liaving  crowns  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold  attached  to 
them,  and  learing  hardlj'  anything 
visible  but  the  faces.  I  was  asaurod 
tlut  tliD  painting  waa  complete  beneatli 
this  ooTering,  and  that  the  parta  wliich 
were  Ggured  in  low  relief  on  the  ailrer 
plttta  corresponded  esaetlj  with  the 
drawings  beliind  it." — Woods.  The 
altar  is  hidden  behind  a  screen,  ooyerod 
with  paintings,  and  filling  up  the  entire 
E.  end  of  the  ch. 

Ch.  of  S.  Oiacama  di  Mialta,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  On  the  site  of  thia 
churi;h  stood  the  first  church  which 
was  huilt  in  Venice,  erected  in  421. 
In  its  present  form  it  waa  first  built 
in  llSi  It  was  entirely  restored  or 
rather  rebuilt  in  1531,  but  "  precisely 
in  the  old  form,  as  we  are  informed 
by  an  inscription  in  the  portico ;  wc 
may  douht  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
imitation,  but  the  aii  marble  colmnna 
of  thenaTH,  with  their  capitals  copied 
from  the  Corinthian,  btO  probably  parta 
of  the  ancient  building.  The  middle 
epace  is  about  twice  the  width  of  the 
others,  forming  a  transept,  and  a  cupola 


;   the  i 


ection. 


that  thii 

the  whole  it  ia  a  pretty  little  thing." — 

Woadt.     It    contains    a   line    bronze 
status  of  at,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  by 

O.  CampagHn,  and  one  at  the  high  altar, 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  A.  VUloria. 

The  Chiesa  de'  JesaUi,  built  by  Fai- 
toretto  and  JZow  {1716-1730),  is  anex- 
iraordinary  specimen  of  the  theatrical 
and  lojurious  munificence  of  the 
cliurehes  of  tliis  order.  The  walls  aro 
tabled  with  carreii  niiirUe  inlaid  with 
verd'-antique  oud  other  coloured  mar- 


bles in  flowers.     The  twisted  columns 
of  the  altar  are  solid  blocks  of  Terd'- 
antiriue  miied  with  brocatello,  as  is  also 
the   pavement   within  the  altar-raila. 
The  roof  is  finely  coloured.     Benenth 
a  slab  in   front  of  the  high  altar  ia    ^ 
interred  Manin,  the  last  of  the  long  line 
of  Venice's  Doges.     Tlie  inscriptioii, 
"  JETEBsiTiTi  Sits  MAsifn  Oisbbbs,"    j 
is  sincidarly  affecting.    Manin,  a  weak   j 
and  honest  man,  waa  nncquid  to  the   J 
eiigencies  of  tlio  times  he  lived  in,  and  I 
when  required  to  take  the  oath  of  olio-   I 
aiance  to  the  Austrian   Emperor  he   I 
dropped  senaeleaa  upon  the  ground,  so  '  1 
poignantly  did   he  toA  his  country'B 
abjection    and    miafortunca.      In    tho 
chapel,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  is 
the  tomb  of  Doge  Cicogna  (oh,  1595), 
by  Q.  Campagua,  and,  in  that  on  the 
rt.,  tlie  mausoleum  erected  to  Ottavio     ' 
Farnese  by  the  senate  in  1676.  1 

Ch.  of  La  Madonna  delC    Orto,  at    j 
the  N.  eitremity  of  the  city,  facing  the    ] 


island  of  Murano. 
fice;  the  facade, 
and  approaches 
Over  the  door 
Christophet 


A  fige  Gothic  edi- 
erectod  in  1173, 
Decorated  style. 

I  statues  of  St. 
I  the  side*  ol 


gablea,    of   the    twelve    Apostles,    by 

£arlalotamea   Son,   who  exeoutcdao 

of  the   Palazzo  Ducale. 


9  of  a 


aiales,   separated  by  marhle   columna 
anpporting  pointed  arches,  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  14th  centy.    The  roo^ 
flat,  and  of  wood,  was  formerly  richty 
painted.    The  church  contains  several 
paintings  by  linforetto,  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  being  the  Last  Judgment,  a 
most  singular  picture,  and  of  enormout 
sice,  at  least  60  ft.  hy  30.    Nothing  can 
be  more  strange  thiui  the  composition, 
or  more  unlike  the  ordinary  representa- 
tions of  the  subject.     Opposite  to  it, 
and  of  tlia  same  size,  the  Worshipping 
of  the  Golden  Colt     The  arrangement 
is  peculiar,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  pio-    1 
ture  of  great  power.    These  two  great  J 
works  are  on  the  walls  on  each  side  1 
of  the  high  altar,  behind  which  is  «.   J 
eoloasfll  BlaWe  (A  ai.  Coi^«>'5'Net.,^*I 

\  covLtoVivs,  H.t  tVve  ta»V  Bis™  ^-cv  ■Cs*  -i 
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of  the  entrance,  a  fine  work  of  Cima 
da  Coneglianoy  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  four  other  Saints;  at  the  fourth 
altar  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Vandyke.  On  the  organ  are 
paintings,  also  by  Tintoretto  ;  and  be- 
neath, a  small  but  fine  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Giovanni  Bellini.  The  fourth 
chapel  on  the  1.  hand  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnese.  In  it  is  the  Martyrdom 
of  tlie  patron  Saint ;  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  pictures  of  Tintoretto.  St. 
Agnes,  in  white  drapery  and  with  her 
lamb,  allusive  to  her  name,  is  in  a 
full  bright  light,  looking  upwards  and 
awaiting  her  death.  This  painting  was 
carried  to  Paris.  Before  its  spoHa- 
tion  this  church  was  the  richest  in 
Venice;  but  much  has  been  carried 
off,  and  the  neglect  of  repairs  has 
caused  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
the  paintings  which  formerly  existed 
on  the  roof.  The  best  time  for  seeing 
this  churcli  to  adyantage  is  towards 
the  afternoon.  It  is  principally  of 
brick,  and  the  ornaments  are  formed 
out  of  that  material.  The  upper  por- 
tions were  partly  destroyed  in  1828,  by 
lightning.  In  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto 
were  buried  Tintoretto,  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  and  Ramusio,  the  celebrated 
geographer.  The  ch.  has  been  long 
undergoing  restoration,  and  in  the  mean 
time  is  used  as  a  hay- store  for  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  (1860). 

Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Formosa^  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  same  name.  This  church 
was  built  in  the  15th,  but  altered  in 
the  l7th  century.  The  well-known 
story  of  the  Brides  of  Venice  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  pirates  of 
Istria  took  place  in  this  church.  The 
memory  of  the  event  was  long  kept 
alive  by  an  annual  procession  of  Vene- 
tian women  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  by  a  solemn  visit  paid  by  the 
Doge  to  this  church.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  the  sarcophagus  of  Yincenzo 
Capello  (ob.  1541).  Inside  the  ch.  at 
the  first  altar  on  the  rt.  is  by  Palma 
it  Vecchio  a  series  of  6  paintings,  with 
S.  Barbara  in  the  centre,  andSS.  Domi- 
ni'ok,  Sebastian,  John  the  Baptist,  aiviV 
S.  Luigi  Chonzaga.  on  each  side,  and  a 


Dead  Christ  above.  The  Santa  Bar- 
bara is,  perhaps,  the  finest  work  of  this 
master.  At  the  2nd  altar  3  paintings 
on  panel  by  Vivarini  (1473)  ;  and  at  the 
3rd  a  Dead  Christ  by  Palma  Giovane. 
Opposite  to  the  great  entrance  to  St. 
Maria  Formosa  is  a  beautiftd  Gothic 
arch  of  the  14th  centy.,  overlooking  a 
bridge  (the  Ponte  del  Paradiso). 

Cli.  of  the  Madonna  dei  MiracoK, 
built  between  1480  and  1489.  The  plan 
was  produced  by  competition.  The 
name  of  the  successful  arcliitect  is  not 
preserved ;  but  he  appears  to  hare  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  prize  by  novelty  of 
style  ;  and  the  exterior  exhibits  a  very 
curious  attempt  to  unite  the  Byzantipe 
and  Italian  styles.  The  designs  were 
carried  into  effect  by  Pietro  Lomhardo, 
and  some  portions  are  his  own.  TVithin, 
the  ornaments  of  the  raised  presbytery, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  high 
altar,  have  singular  beauty,  cspecialiv 
the  arabesque  reliefs  on  the  cohimns 
and  freezes.  In  its  flonrishmg  days  the 
Madonna  from  whom  it  derived  its 
name  attracted  to  it  abundant  alms 
and  offerings.  The  firont  is  rich  in 
marbles  and  decorations.  Titian  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  church, 
which  was  annexed  to  a  Franciscan 
monastery. 

Sta.  Maria  delta  Sahde  :  founded 
pursuant  to  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
1631,  as  a  monument  of  thanksgiving 
after  the  cessation  of  the  great  pesti- 
lence, in  which  60,000  of  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  died.  It  is  a  great 
octagonal  church,  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Baldassare  Longhena. 
"  Internally,  the  dome  is  supported  on 
eight  pillars,  the  aisle  continues  all 
roimd  it,  and  there  are  eight  recesses, 
seven  of  which  are  chapels,  and  the 
eighth  forms  the  entrance.  The  dis- 
position produces  a  degree  of  intricacy 
without  confusion ;  that  is,  without 
rendering  it  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  design,  which  is  very  favour- 
able to  the  expression  of  riclmess  and 
splendour,  and  presents  some  very  pic- 
tureac^vie  atvd  even  beautiful  combina- 

OTv  eac\v  «v^<b  o\cy  >i\v^«t^«^Q"l*Csve>  ^s«a.« 
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ti^il  octHgon,liQTeahfldelli!cf ." — Tfoodi. 
The  interior  is  Bplendidlj  decorafed 
and  eontnina  many  fine  works  of 
In  the  3  first  ehapds  on  the  rt.  a  w. ._ 
of  paidtings,  by  Luca  Giordano,  of  the 
Piisemtation  in  the  Temple,  the  Aa- 
aumption,  and  the  Nnlivity  of  thaTir- 

gin.    The  4  lai^e  compartmer' "-  - 

roof,  overllieluch  ellar,  are  !n 
and  the  S  emsUer  onts,  cantiiiiiing  the 
Etaogelista  and  Doctors  of  the  Clmreh, 
bj-  Titian.  He  "baa  reiirBaBoted  himeelf 
in  the  figure  of  8t.  Matthew.     In  the 

SEKDga  Iciuling  to  tliQ  saeriatf  St. 
ark  and  4  Sainta,  a]ao  by  Titian,  in 
hi^  iirst  manopr.  Tho  vault  of  the 
saiTiatj-  is  »l»o  peiiitcii  by  him, 
frescoes  representing  tlio  Death  of  Absl, 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  aud  David 
and  Qfliiah.  Orer  Ihe  altar  is  tlie 
]tIadonna  della  Sahite,  by  PadovautRO. 
On  the  aide  wall  of  the  sacris t y  are  the 
Marriage  of  Csna,  by  Tintoretto ;  Sam- 
son and  JooaH,  by  Palma  Vecchio;  and 
2  ciu'ionB  Anoonas  by  Criiloforo  da 
Pamia  and  Andrea  da  Murano,  of  the 
14lh  centy.  Tbe  Melchieedec  and  the 
Trinmpli  of  David  on  the  opnpaite  wall 
are  hf  Salviali.  HetFumin^into  (he 
cliureh,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on  the  L 
ia  the  Sue  picture  of  the  Descent  of 
tie  Holy  Spirit,  hj  Titian,  painted 
when  the  artiEt  was  in  the  full  rigour 
of  ilia  talent.  The  conTcntual  build- 
'ngs  ndjo'n'ng  he  chnreh  hn  e  been 
of  late  years  conyerted  mtq  the  Pa 
tnarch  a  EoclegiBatwal  Semmarj  for 
In  htherarew  II  u  1  II  1  brary 
fom  ei-iy   b  I  f u 

Fatler     «   1 

torofy      a  1 

ft'agments  ot  I 

others   of  1        L  1  u 

tere«t    hare    al       bt  nil 

from  de  ecrat  d  Dhurches  In  tl  e  ora 
toiT  a  the  torab  of  Sanaormo  the 
sculptures  by  t  T  ttona  Smaor  no  a 
reran  na  had  la  n  for  350  years  ra  the 
ch  of  3  G-emuuano  Tliey  were  re 
moved  here  m  1830  (see  p  ill) 

Ch  oT  Sat  Mo  if  near  he  Piazia  di 
San  Marpo.  A  amall  marble  slab  m 
the  floor  opposite  the  entrance  marliB 
tlia  ffmrp  of  Joint  Law,  the  celebrated 


originator  of  tho  S.  8ea  schenie,  who  j 
died  here  iu  1729.     It  waa  placed  by  \ 
hia     deacendant,    Marahal    Lauriston,  J 
when  he  was  GJovemor  of  Venice  in.  < 
1808,  when  Law's  remains  were  trans- 
ferred here  from  the  ch.  of  8.  Qsmi- 
niano.      There  ia   a  Last   Supper,  by 
Palma  Giooane,  and  Christ  washing  (ns. 
feet  of  tho  Pilgrima,  by  Tintoretto,  m.i 
the  chape!  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar.     ; 
Ch.  of  San  PaofoieDne,  built  ill  166S. 
In  the  aecond  ohapel  on  the  rt.  is  8U  < 
Fant^eona  healing  a  child,  by  P.  Vt~ 
ronese  ;  and  in  a  diapel  to  the  1.  of  tha  ' 
high  altar,  the  Coronation  of  the  Vi^io, 
by  Q,  and  A.  da  Murano  (1444),  and  a- 
Bucly  worked  Gothic  altar  of  the  same 

Ch.  of  San  Pietro  di  CasttUo,  at  tha 
E.  entreraitj  of  the  city,  beyond  the  ar- 
senal, interesting  as  being  tho  mother 
church  or  cathedral  of  VanicB,  btaa 
the  earhest  times  of  the  republic  down, 
to  1807,  The  campanile  (1474)  is  fine. 
The  fai^de,  by  Smeraldi,  waa  erected. 
in  1594;  the  interior,  by  Gropiglia, 
between  that  period  and  1621.  The- 
church  contains  some  paintings  by  Ja- 
aaili,  Liieri,  and  Lorensisi,  and  a  St. 
Peter  and  8t,  Paul,  near  the  3rd  attar 
on  the  rt.,  by  P.  Veroiute.  The 
riclf  Vcndramin  chapel,  incmsted  with 
marble,  is  bora  the  design  of  Xtiji> 
I.    Near  the  2nd  altar  on  the  rt. 


i^Uc,a- 


seat    6sid  to  have  been  that  of  St. 
Peter,  at  Antioch,  and  given  in  1310  by 

Emperor  Michael  Palieologos  to 

e  Gradenigo ;   the  back  is  covered 

w  tl   Orieniai  inscriptions,  which  liava    l 

ised  the  sagacitf  of  some  recent    ' 
antiquaries. 

Ch.  of  n  Sedentore,  in  the  island  of  . 
La  Giudecca.  TMb  church,  an  ei-voto  J 
bnilt  hy  the  repubhe  aft«r  the  ataying  ] 
of  tl  e  phigue  of  1576,  is  oansidered  < 
by  the  common  consent  of  architects  ( 
as  tl  e  finest  of  Palladio'a  ecclesiastical  < 
ediGcea.     It  has  the  advantage   of  a 

landing  situation  upon  the  broad    ^ 
canal  of  the  Giudecca ;  and  the  &ODt     , 
pshibita  all  the  ^eeuSim  iAiaiwa.ia™l««» 
and  ta.vDini.le  ovtrantierQeftXa  cOTiS.:^^*" 
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by  ^^Tn  in  1577.  "  Internally,  it  has  a 
fine,  wide,  single  nave,  and  this  simple 
disposition  might  be  well  imitated  in 
our  Protestant  churches.  The  arrange- 
ment and  colour  of  the  lower  part  are 
beautiful,  and  if  the  vault  were  a  semi 
instead  of  a  segment,  and  panelled  in- 
stead of  wliitewashed,  it  might  be  cited 
as  a  perfect  model  of  this  mode  of 
architecture.  The  termination  of  the 
choir  wants  consequence,  and  the  plain 
whitewashed  wall,  behind  the  semi- 
circular screen  of  columns,  is  absolutely 
disagreeable.  The  supports  of  the 
dome  are  good,  and  have  no  appear- 
ance of  insufficiency." — Woods.  The 
church  contains,  at  the  1st  altar  on  the 
rt.  the  Nativity,  by  F.  Bassano  ;  at  the 
3rd  the  Flagelition,  by  Tintoretto ; — at 
the  3rd  on  the  1.  a  Deposition,  by  J. 
Pahna ;  at  the  2nd  a  Resurrection,  by 
F,  Bassano ;  and  at  the  1st  on  the  1.  the 
Ascension,  by  Tintoretto.  In  the  sa- 
cristy are  three  fine  works  of  CHov, 
Bellini:  a  Virgin  and  Child  and  two 
Angels ;  a  Madonna  between  St.  John 
and  St.  Catherine  j  and  a  third  between 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Francis.  The  island 
of  Gfiudecca,  on  which  this  church 
stands,  was  originally  called  Spina- 
Tonga :  it  received  its  present  name 
when  the  Jews  obtained  permission  to 
settle  on  it. 

Ch..  of  San  Rocco  (see  p.  373). 

Ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  near  the  Ponte 
di  Rialbo,  commenced  in  1506,  and  com- 
pleted by  Tullio  Lomhardo  and  Sanso- 
vino  about  1534 ;  the  heavy  facade  was 
added  at  a  much  later  period  (1663) 
by  Sardi.  "  Tlie  inside  has  a  nave  and 
side  recesses,  or,  as  Moschini  has  it,  a 
nave  with  three  transepts,  the  farthest 
of  which  is  longer  than  the  others ;  each 
intersection  is  covered  with  a  Uttle 
dome,  and  each  dome  is  crowned  with 
a  small  lantern.  The  piers  which  sepa- 
rate these  transepts  are  perforated  in 
hoth  directions  with  a  small  arch.  The 
lights  are  kept  high,  and  the  general 
effect  is  very  good.  Where  there  is  a 
range  of  lower  arches  opening  into  the 
nave,  surmounted  by  a  conl&ued  cor- 
nioe,  the  simple  vault  forms  "by  far  t\ie 
dnest  Bniah;  but  in  a  case  fike  thAs, 


where  the  side-arches  are  as  high  as 
the  nave,  the  succession  of  domes  is 
possibly  superior,  at  least   the  upper 
and  lower  parts  seem  perfectly  suited 
to  each  other." — Woods.     Beyond  the 
first  altar  on  the  rt.  is  a  monument  of 
Andrea  Dolfin  and  his  wife,  by  Qiulio 
dal  Moro  (1602).    The  second  altar, 
and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child,    are    by     Campagna.        Then 
comes  the  splcaidid  monument  of  the 
Doge  Francesco  Venier  (died  1556),  by 
Sansovino,  executed  in  his  80th  year, 
but  exhibiting  no  mark  of  decaying 
powers.    The  same  remark  cannot  ^ 
appUed  to  the  Annunciation  by  Utian, 
painted  by  him  when  he  was  nearly  90 
years  of  age,  and  which  is  placed  at  the 
altar,  desi^ied  by   Sansovino,    which 
comes  after  this  monument.    It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  painting  on  the  margin 
of  which  the  artist  wrote,  "  Utianus 
fecit,  fecit \^  in  order  to  eSUemce   t\\e 
critic  who  asserted  that  no  one  would 
beUeve  that  it   was  painted  by  him. 
In  the  rt.-hand  transept  in  the  centre 
of  a  Corinthian  portico,    flanked  by 
tombs  of  2  cardmals,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Catherine  Comer,  Queen  of 
Cyprus ;  the  baa-relief  on  it  represents 
her  deUvering  up  her   crown  to   the 
Doge  Barbengo.    It  was  by  showing 
her  portrait  to  the  young  Lusignan 
that  her  uncle  Andrea  Comer,  then  in 
exile  at  Cyprus,  excited  first  the  pas- 
sion of  the  prince.    Lusignan  was  then 
Archbishop  of  Nicosia,  and,  being  Uler 
gitimate,  without  pretensions  to  the 
throne;    but    the   protection    of  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  the  support  of  the 
repubhc,  and  the  fovour  of  the  Pope 
(Pius    v.),    a    strange    combination, 
enabled  him  to  win  the  crown.     Ca- 
therine was  solemnly  adopted  as  the 
daughter  of  the  repubhc,  and  given, 
with  a  rich  dowry,  to  the  archbishop, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  as  King 
James  Lusignan  II.  but  died  within 
two  years  after  his  marriage.     A  pos- 
thumous child  was  the  fruit  of  this 
union,  who,  proclaimed  as  James  III., 
died    an    infant    in    1475;    and    tho 
re^\i\i\ic,  a.^  >(Jsva  ^«xi.^Sa^<se   of  the 
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daughter  of  Venice  wbb  forced  to  ab- 
dicate, her  denr  mother,  tks  n^ublii;, 
obtaining  the  aovereigiitj.  Ttu9  took 
place  in  1489,  when,  flb:»idoniDg  bsr 
kingdom,  Bbe  retired  to  tbe  castle  at 
Aaolo  with  the  empty  title  of  Queen, 
■irhich  ehe  retaiced  until  her  death, 
surrounded,  by  &  dlnunutiYD  court,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Fietro  Bembo, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  formed  a  part, — 
See  Sandhookfor  Soiiti,  GermoB^,  Rte. 
22».  Over  the  high  altar  ia  the  Trans- 
figuration b;  Tilian,  also  a  work  of  Mb 
declining  joara ;  behind  this  ia  a  pala 
of  embossed  stiver,  with  the  Trana- 
figuration  in  the  centre,  executed  in 
1290,  a  Terr  remarkable  apecimen  of 
VonetlBn  goldamithnorkof  the  period. 
In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
is  a  very  Bne  painting  by  Orovanai 
Bellini  of  Our  Jjord  at  Emmaus ;  in 
the  1.  tranaept  are  tomba  of  the  Corna~ 
T08,  called  Comers  in  their  native  city, 
and  between  it  and  the  entrance  to  the 
oh.  the  mouumentB  of  the  doges  Giio- 
lanioand  Jjorenio  Priuli,  in  black  mar- 
ble, after  the  dcaigns  of  Cesare  Franco, 
with  atatuea  of  their  patron  aaiata,  by 
CHuUo  del  Mora  (1559,  1567). 

Ch,  of  Sli  Scofai,  cloae  to  the  Ely. 
Stat.,  bailt  in  1680,  the  pride  of  the 
Venotiana  for  ita  riohness.  Long?ieaa 
was  the  architect.  It  abounds  in  rare 
and  rich  nmrbloa,  atatues,  bas-relieft, 
and  in  gilding.  Ita  prinCEpal  trBsaare 
19  the  beaatiful  picture  behind  the 
high  altar— a  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
CfKivanai  Bellini.  Tliere  are  several  sta- 
tues in  bad  taste ;  the  boat  arc  6  Sibyls 
bv  JHoBiiWri,  an  each  side  of  the  choir. 

Ch.  of  San  Sehratiam,  near  the  Co- 
nale  dolla  Qiudeeea,  was  built  by  F. 
Casiiglio'ne  of  Cremona  (1506),  eieept 
the  facade,  which  is  attributed  to  Saa- 
aomno  (1548).  It  is  the  burial-place  of 
Paolo  Veronese.  For  the  inscription  to 
his  memory  might  he  substituted  the 
well-known  epitaph  of  Wren,  for  the 
church  oontama  aomo  of  the  beat  pro- 
duotiona  in  hia  first  manner.  The  roof 
is  almost  covered  with  hia  paintinga,  of 
whioh  the  principal  subjects  are  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  three  com- 
partmeata  reprntentaig   Esther  before 
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Ahasuerus,  her  Coronation,  and  tM 
Triumph  of  Mordocai.  Coniniieuciiil 
on  the  rt.,  at  the  lat  altar  is  a  a^ 
Nicolas,  painted  by  Titiaa  in  his  86a« 
year ;  at  the  Snd  a  Madonna  by  B^ 
Veronese ;  at  the  4th  the  Two  mjiat, 
by  the  same.  The  fine  monument  tf; 
Bishop  Podooataro  is  by  SansOTiiaP 
(L656).  The  Cnpella  Maggiora  ia  eo(| 
tirely  painted  by  P.  Veronese,  viz.  thft 
picture  over  the  altar,  of  the  Virgin  ana 
four  Saints,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Si* 
bastian  on  the  rt.,  and  of  SS.  Maraoti 
and  MarcellinuB  on  the  h  The  do«»a 
of  the  organ  are  alao  by  him  ;  near  tjaig 
latter  ia  his  bust  by  Bozcetti ;  and  bee- 
neath,  a  sepulchral  slab  vrith  a  moBtt 
inflated  inscription  covering  his  gravan 
Tlie  roof  of  the  sacristy  has  a  filittj 
aeries  of  freacoes  of  the  Coronatioitj 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Four  Fran-' 
golista.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordiuv' 
at  the  3rd  altar  on  the  1.,  ia  alao  bjil 
P.  Veroneae.  ' 

Ch.  of  San  Slefano.   One  of  the  fiuMtL 
churches  ill  tlis  Pointed  atyle  at  Venioav 
it  ia  situated  in  the  Campo  of  the  sam^ 
name,  at  a  abort   distance  from   ibi! 
Piazaa  di  8.  Moko.    It  was  built  hm. 
the  Auguatinian  friars  at  the  raid  (V^ 
the  13th  eenty.  (1294-13g0).    The  SnM 
portal,  so  ritSi  in  ornament,  is  attliP 
bnted  to    the  Dalle  Masaegne.     TW 
or  oonaists  of  a  nave  and  2  aislaf] 
a   fine   wooden  roof,   and   ooi»>' 
numerous  sepulchral  monumontK* 
Of  tlieae,  that  of  Jaoopo  Suriano,  a  phj" 
aician  of  the  16th  eenty.,  in  the  goaclj 
cinquecento  style,  desBrres    to  bo  no-' 
ticed-    In  the  centre  of  the  oh,  is  thd,: 
slab  tomb  of  Doge  Morosini,  sumameA ' 
i!  Peleponnesiaoo  (ob,  1694).    The  a*f; 
joining  cloister,  now  converted  into  V 
kind  of  Monmouth-street  market,  wWj 
erected  in  1532 ;  in  it  ia  the  saroophagiar 
jidreBContariui,D<^inl367.    IW 
during  his  reign  that  the  Venetian*  ■ 
verod    their    i ' 
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Carraraa,  was  buried  alao  here, 
u»  remains  ot\ii»  \Miria . 
The  Cb.  de'   lolemlwiv  "'-« 
oe  oE  fl\B  Va^  'Kt>t>£i  o'i 
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The  front  is  a  handsome  portico  of  six 
Corintliian  columns,  but  the  leaves  of 
the  capital  are  uncut — perhaps  they 
have  never  been  finished ;  and  an  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  i)ediment  is 
disagreeable.  The  inside  consists  of  a 
nave  with  three  chapels  on  each  side, 
a  transept  with  a  dome  at  the  intersec- 
tion, and  a  choir  somewhat  narrower 
than  the  nave." — Woods.  The  de- 
sign of  the  facade  was,  however,  altered 
by  Andrea  Tirali^  by  whom  the  build- 
ing was  completed  after  the  death  of 
Scamozzi.  In  the  first  chapel  on  the 
rt.  are  two  pictures  on  the  side  walls, 
by  il  Padovanino,  representing  actions 
of  St.  Andrea  AvelHno.  And  on  the 
side  walls  of  the  3rd  chapel  are  Herod 
and  Herodias,  and  the  Beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Bonifazio.  On 
the  1.  hand  in  the  principal  chapel  is 
a  monument  to  Patriarch  Morosini 
(died  1678),  by  Farodi,  a  pupil  of 
Sernini. 

Ch.  of  San  TrovasOj  or  more  properly 
San  Gervasio  e  San  Protasio :  a  design 
of  the  Palladian  school,  built  in  1583. 
There  are  many  pictures.  In  the  Cliapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is  a  rich-sculp- 
tured altarpiece  in  the  style  of  the  lie- 
naissance^  probably  by  Lombardi.  The 
Crucifixion  over  the  high  altar  is  by 
Domenico  Tintoretto ;  the  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony,  in  a  chapel  on  the  1., 
and  the  Last  Supper,  in  that  of  the 
Sacrament,  are  by  Jacopo  Tintoretto. 

Ch.  of  San  Zaccaria.  This  chiu^h  is 
in  a  remarkable  transition  style,  built 
between  1456  and  1515,  by  Antonio 
di  Marco — Gothic  in  the  choir,  and 
semi-Byzantine  in  the  nave.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  aisle  round  the  great 
altar  in  the  form  of  a  five-sided  tri- 
bune, with  circular  arches  below  and 
pointed  ones  above,  is  remarkable.  The 
pointed  arches  are  very  beautiful.  "  The 
western  fi'ont  seems  to  belong  to  the 
latter  date,  or  perhaps  has  been  added 
still  later,  but  the  rest  of  the  building 

is  in  a  sort  of  pointed  style The 

side  aisles  are  very  lofty,  the  clerestory 
windows  very  minute,  so  that  this  mode 
.  of  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
preserved  to  the  last  period  of  pointed 


architecture." — Woods.    The  statue  of 
the  patron  saint  over  the  entrance  is 
by  A.  Vittoria.    A  fine  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  four  Saints,  by 
Oiovanni  Bellini,  stands  over  the  2nd 
altar  on  1.     It  was  taken  to  Paris,  has 
suffered,  and  is  badly  restored,  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tirgin  and 
Angels.     By  Tintoretto  is  the  Birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.     Another  paint- 
ing by  Oiovanni  Bellini  is  the  Circum- 
cision, within  the  choir.  The  three  altars 
in  the  side  chapel  of  S.  Tarasio  are  richly 
decorated  with  carvings  and  paintings, 
and  are  remarkably  v^uable  specimens 
of  early  Venetian  art ;  the  Anconas  or 
pictures  in  compartments  over  them 
are  by  Lndimco  dal  Friuli,  and  Gio- 
vanni and  Afdonio  da  Mvrano  (1443). 
In  the  old  ch.   of  S.  Zaccaria   were 
interred  the  8   doges  of  Venice  wlio 
Uved  between  836  and  1172;    in  the 
present  one  are  the  monuments  of  N. 
Sanudo  by  Leopardi,  and  of  the  sculp- 
tor Alessandro  Vittoria  (1595). 

San  Lazaro,  the  Armenian  convent, 
stands  on  its  own  island,  and  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  city.  It  was  foimded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
by  the  Abbot  Mechitar.  The  ch.  and 
the  conventual  buildings  are  models  of 
neatness  and  good  order.  Here,  as  is 
well  known.  Lord  Byron  amused  him- 
self by  studying  tlie  Armenian  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  has  borne  fiill  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  the  worthy  inmates. 
They  have  an  excellent  Hbrary,  with  a 
great  nmnber  of  curious  Oriental  manu- 
scripts J  and  the  convent  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  centre  of  Armenian  lite- 
rature. They  are  enabled  to  print  in 
24  languages.  Many  important  works, 
such  as  the  translation  of  Eusebius, 
have  been  printed  here,  besides  the 
greater  portion  of  the  liturgical  and 
other  religious  books  for  the  use  of 
their  widely  dispersed  co-religionists. 
The  Armenians  are  amongst  the  most 
respectable  and  opulent  native  mer- 
chwits  at  Calcutta,  and  they  contribute 
liberally  to  the  support  of  this  national 
institution.  San  Lazaro  is  under  the 
protection  oi  TvaVe^  ,N«\io^«>  fL»^  floated 
\  over  it  d\xrVxv^  ^iYie  «Mfc^<b  oi\S>^§. 
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The  Scuolt  of  Temco 
tiona  of  B  verf  peculiar  Dstilre,  and  of 
whirli  the  intent  eonld  scarcely  be 
collected  from  their  oaino.  They  wbte 
HBSociations,  composed  principally  of 
lapnen,  but  acting  ^  aiithoriij  of  the 
Chiircb,  and  thm  effected  most  of  the 
objecia  for  whion  oar  modem  bcne- 
vojont  And  charitable  inetitutiona  are 
founded.  They  were  "Blanket  and 
Clgtliing  Societies  ;"  "Societioa  [or  ti- 
sitiiig  ibe  Poor  in  their  own  Habita- 
tions}" "Mendicity  Sooietiesi"  and 
provided  plaoes  for  boys,  and  dowries 
lor  moidfins,  of  whom  more  than  1500 
are  said  t«  have  been  annually  married 
bj  their  aid.  These  religious  confrnter- 
nitiea,  of  which  therewere  five,  became 
revy  opulent  by  the  prirato  contribu- 
iions,  gifts,  and  legaciea  which  were 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  buildingB 
in  whioh  they  assembled  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
ancient  Tanicoi  not  of  the  government, 
but  of  the  people  ;  fbr  thefonudationa 
were  in  the  strictest  sense  voluntary 
and  private 

Of  these  huddmgs,  perhaps  the 
Scvola  ifi  San  Maroo  Cwhich  stands 
close  to  the  church  of  SS.  Qiovanni  e 
Paolo)  IB  the  most  remarkable.  The 
external  decorations  are  singularly 
elegant  Byzantmo  nthness  blending 
itself  with  tlassieal  architecture.  Mar- 
Una  Lomhardo  has  in  this  btulding 
iO  much  surpassed  his  fonner  pro- 
ductions, that  it  is  conjectured  he  was 
assisted  by  Fmta  Francesco  Colonna, 
the  Butlior  of  the  '  Sogno  di  Polifllo,' 
a  work  in  which  a  great  number  of 
very  singular  and  beautiful  daaiijns  are 
introduced;  and  who  lived  in  the  ad- 
joining monastery.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  soon  after  1485,  when 
a  pre-eiisting  one  was  destroyed  by 
Ere.  The  sculptures  on  the  facade  are 
by  B.  Bon  and  TuUio  Lombardo. 
'HierB  is  much  fine  work  iii  the  in- 
terior, particularly  ro  the  carvmgs  of 
the  cmmgs.    Tlie  budding  is  no 
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I  Maria  dei  Frari.   Tliis  was  be- 
1517,  and  completed  by  Sear- 
jjoymBo  (15S0).  Tlie  prinoipaHront  to- 
wards the  "  Catnpo"  is  by  ttie  latter.  The 
fratemitj,  in  1S60,  became  the  patroira 
of  Tiatoreflo,  who  eontinued  to  paint 
hero  during  18  years.     The  lower  Sala    \ 
magnificent  hall,  the  walls  of  whioh 
covered  with  his  pointings.  Thebest 
the  Annunciation,  and  the  Massacrs 
of  the  Innocents.     The  others  are  the 
Adoration  oftheMagi.tho  Flight  into 
Fgypt,  the  Magdalene,  Santa  Maria 
EgiiziaCB,  tile  Circumcision,  and  tl»    . 
Assumption.     Thestatncof  thePatron 
Saint  on  the  altar  is  by  Campaijna. 
On  the  sturcase,  the  Visitation,  slso 
by  TSntoretto;  the  Annunciation,  by 
Tiiian.     The  upper  Sola  is  also  BUect 
with  paintings  by    Tiiiteretfo  i   of  the 
nine,   the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  the  Last  Supper,   the  Besur- 
rection,   may  be   particularly   distin- 
guished for  Oieir  richness  of  grouping 
and  invention.    Thepicture  at  the  aJtar 
represents  S.  Eocco  in  glory,  also  by 
I^nlorelto  i  the  statues  at  the  side,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  S.  Sebastian,  are 
by  G.  Carnpa^a,    Round  this  hall  are 
sculptures  in  wood ;  those  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  altar  are  bj  I^taKetcy    { 
Fianla,  and  a  certsin  Michael  Jngelo^    j 
of  Florence.    The  ceiling  4S  veiy  fine.   I 
The  7  compartments,  which  are  all  by    J 
Tinioretto,  contain  subjects  from  thft  A 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  works  ia   i 
chiaro-scuro  on  the  sides.     Over  the   j 
doorway  is  the  portrait  of  Tinlorettai   j 
painted  by  himself,  when  he  was  846   ' 
years  of  age.    In  the  Sola  delV  Alhargo,     j 
BO  called  because  thefratcmity  reoeired'    I 
their  guests   here,  is  the  Cnudflxion, 
considered  to  be  his  chef-^ooKDre,  show-     ' 
ing  great  powers  of  invention  and  com- 
position ;    it   is  eiceedingly  injured  t 
the  other  subjects  in  this  room  being 
Ohrist  before  Pihtte,  our  Saviour  on 
Mount   Calvary,    and    the   Crowning 
with  Thorns.     The  paintings    on   the 
roof,  of  St.  Both  in  glory,  as  well  as,  all 
the  others  in  this  Sala,  are  by  Tinta- 
rtUo.  TbEiia.iQ\\«Ds,CTi.  oJSo*"Bjicoo 
eoQla\nB  msii-^  ™.\ni;\!n»"«^  '&.'c*(rt^4» 
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Pool  of  Bethesda. — In  a  chapel  on| 
rt.  of  high  altar,  Titiariy  our  Lord 
dragged  along  by  an  executioner,  much 
injured.  In  the  chapel  of  the  high 
altar,  4  large  pictures  of  acts  of  charity 
of  S.  Rocco.  This  altar  is  firom  de- 
signs of  Bartolommeo  Bon,  as  well  as 
the  other  architectural  decorations  of 
this  chapel,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  15th 
centy.  (1495),  the  only  part  of  the 
older  ch.  remaining.  On  the  1.  side 
of  the  nave, — Pordenone,  St.  Martin 
and  St.  Christopher. — Moschino,  sta- 
tues of  St.  Sebastian  and  Pantaleone. 

Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  (open 
every  day  fi^m  12  to  3).  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  Academy  is  located 
is  the  ancient  Convent  of  la  Caritd, 
and  it  was  one  of  those  upon  which 
Palladio  bestowed  the  greatest  study  j 
we  have  besides  the  advantage  of  his 
own  explanation  of  his  design,  he  having 
published  an  account  of  it  in  his  work 
on  Architecture.  He  intended  that  the 
liabitable  portion  of  the  convent  should 


represent  a  Bonian  mansion,  at  least 
according  to  the  idea  which  (Pompeii 
being  then  undiscovered)  he  was  enabled 
to  form  of  such  structures  :  but  it  has 
sustained  many  misfortunes.  The 
greater  part  was  burnt  down  in  1630, 
the  only  part  of  Palladio's  edifice 
now  stan(^g  being  a  well-propor- 
tioned square  hall,  formerly  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  ch.,  and  now  one  of 
the  drawing  schools.  On  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  convent,  the  buildings 
were  for  some  time  occupied  as  a 
barrack,  but  in  1807,  Napoleon  having 
decreed  the  formation  of  an  academy  of 
fine  arts,  they  were  arranged  for  that 
purpose.  The  Accademia  consists  of 
the  several  schools  necessaiy  for  such  an 
institution,  which  occupy  the  ground 
floor  round  the  ancient  cloister;  and 
of  the  Finacoteca,  consisting  of  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly 
of  the  Yenetian  school,  such  as  is  not  to 
be  found  elsewhero;  and  though  the 
present  appropriation  of  the  building 
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A.  Sala  deir  Asunta. 

B.  Collection  of  Drawings  of  the  Old  Masters. 
0.  Sala  delle  Antiche  Pitture. 

1>.  Vestibule  with  Statues. 
E.'Pin.Contarini. 

F.  Wood  Sculptures  and  China. 

G.  Corridor,  with  Architectural  Drawings. 
Bi  Corridor  leading  to  Sale  Nuove. 

Z  PrJma  SaU  NuovA. 
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K.  Seconda  Sala  Nuova. 
L.  Sale  Palladiane. 
M.  Recent  acquisitions. 


a.  Entrance  on  private  days. 
b  b.  Entrance  to  Halls  of  Casts. 
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was  inf  ended  to  preacrve  it  from  furtlier 
degradation,  still,  to  adapt  it,  several 
alterations  wei'e  needed,  by  wiioli  what 
fras  left  of  the  origiiml  plan  snd  design 
has  been  much  altered.  The  Finacoleca 
ia  situated,  on  the  frst  dooir,  in  a  enc- 
ceasion  of  flue  rooms,  to  which  con- 
siderable additions  hkvQ  been  made 
of  lata  jeara.  The  catalogue  rccenllj 
published  gisea  morelj  the  name  oC  the 
painter,  the  subject,  and  the  lucnhtj 
where  tho  painting  originally  stood. 
The  following  are  the  objectB  miat 
worthy  of  the  vigitor'a  attention,  in 
the  order  in  which  he  can  best  go  orer 
the  collection. 

Entering  by  the  great  Btaircaao  from 
the  Cnmpo  della  CUrit^,  the  first  hall, 
tlie  Sala  delVAamnta  (A.),  eonf aiua  the 
chsfs-d'tBUTres  of  the  Venetian  si:hool ; 
—No.  34.  TiUaa:  TheAaauniption  of 
the  Virgin,  somewhat  blackened  by 
candles  and  incense ;  it  stood  over  an 
altar  in  the  church  of  the  Fraii.  Count 
Cioognnra,  auapeetiug  its  value,  had 
himsolf  drawn  up  to  it,  cleaned  a 
small  portion,  and,  having  ohtained 
it  frtnn  tho  friars  of  tlie  cliurch,  in 
eiehange  for  a  new  and  bright  paint- 
ing, placed  it  in  this  gallery.  "  Iii  tliia 
picture  Titian  has  employed  the  whole 
power  of  his  palette,  trom  its  brightest 
and  purest  ligjit  to  its  richest  and 
deepest  tone.  The  composition  divides 
itself  into  3  eompartments  of  unequal 
size ;  the  largest  in  the  centre,  where  is 
the  subject  of  it,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Her  antion  is  grand  and  devout, 
tier  character  maternal,  the  arrangemen  t 
of  her  drapery  sui'h  as  to  produce  o  full 
and  Hnc  form.  It  is  a  gbrious  work, 
its  power  of  colour  is  immense ;  far 
beyond  that  even  of  any  other  picture 
of  Titian."— i"i«:ipj,  B.J.  — 25.  Tin- 
toretto, Adam  and  Eve  taking  the  for- 
bidden Fruit.— 36.  Soaifacio,  St.  Je- 
rome, at.  Margaret.- 27.  St.  Mark.— 
28.  St.  Bruno  and  St.  Catherine.- 30. 
St.  Barnabas  and  St.  Silvester.  These 
arc  pictures  of  great  abiJity. — 30.  An- 
drea PiBentino,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  otlier  Saints- — a  dig- 
nified and  Bicellent  specimen  of  the 
rottiter;  as  also  81.  Marco  Baiaiti;  tho 
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Calling    of   the    Sons  of   Zebcdee. — 
33.  Tintorefla,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  B  Senators.— 33.  Titian,  the  De- 
position;  Titian's  last  work,  when  he    ; 
was  Et8  years  of  age,  finished  by  Palma   \ 
eiovane.—Si.  Bonifado,  3S.  Antonio 
andMauro. — 35.  ZViiiwi,  the  Visitation    I 
ofSt.ElizabethjTitian'searliest  n-ork,    | 
said  to  haTQ  been  began  when  he  was    ' 
only  1-1  years  of  age.     We  hai^e  thus    < 
hert!,   ahnost  j  uxtaposed,  the  works  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  Vsnetiiui  school 
~  t  an  interval  of  more  Oian  30  years ; 
cirfumstance  unique  in  the  history  of 
painting, — 36.  Tintortito,   the  Besur- 
rection.— 37.  Qior^ne,  St.  Mark  stay- 
ing miraculously  the  Tempest,   one  of    ; 
the  principal  works  of  imagination  of,   , 
this  painter.     (See  bugler's  Sandbaoh     i 
of  PainfiHff,)      The   subject   of   this 
picture  ia  a  story  so  characteristic  ot 
the  superstitious  age  in  which  it  was 
believ^  and  so  often  referred  to    in 
the  works  of  art  at  Venice,   that  wa 
shall  give  it  here.    "  In  the  year  1311 
inundation  of  many   days'   conti- 
,nce  liad  raised   the   water    three 
cubits  higher  than  it  had  ever  before     ' 
been  seen   in  Venice,  and  during  a 
stormy  night,  while  the  Hood  appeared 
to  be  stUI  iucreasing,  a  poor  old  fieher* 
man  Bought  what  refuge  he  could  find     ' 
bv  moormg  his  crazy  bark  close  to  the     ' 
Eira  di  San  MarcQ.    The  storm  was 
yet  raging,  when  a  person  approouhed 
and  offered  liim  a  good  iare  if  no  would 
but   ferry   him   over   to    San    CHorgio 
Maggiore.     '  Who,'  said  the  fisherman, 
'  can  reach   San    Oiorgio   on   such   a 
night  as  this  P     Hearini  forbid  that  I    • 
should  try  ! '     But  as  tlie  stranger  ear- 
nestly persisted  in  his  request  and  pro- 
mised to  guard  him  irom  harm,  he  at 
last  consented.    The  passenger  landed, 
and,   having  desired  the  boatman  to 
wait  a  little,  returned  with  a  compa- 
nion, and  ordered  him  to  row  to  San 
Sicolo  di  Lido.    The  astonished  Gsheis 
man  again  refused,   till  bo  was  pre- 
vailed upon   by   a  further  assurance 
of  safety  and  oicellent  pay.    At  Sau 
Nicoto  thrj  piotei  -a?  *.  "Acffi-^Ktwnjui 
and  tVen  ma^TWftfii  "Cnfe  V«>.-o!»-5- jg 
proceed  to  ftwtsio  C^^^Ciea  ■«&.^^ 
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Though  the  waves  ran  fearfully  lugh, 
the  old  man  by  this  time  had  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and,  moreover 
there  was  something  about  his  mys- 
terious crew  which  either  silenced  his 
fears  or  diverted  them  fix)m  the  tempest 
to  his  companions.  Scarcely  had  they 
gained  tlie  strait  when  they  saw  a  galley 
rather  flying  than  sailing  along  the 
Adriatic,  manned  (if  we  may  so  say) 
with  devils,  who  seemed  hurrying,  with. 
fierce  and  threatening  gestm^s,  to  sink 
Venice  in  the  deep.  The  sea,  which 
had  hitherto  been  furiously  agitated, 
in  a  moment  became  unruflled,  and  the 
strangers,  crossing  themselves,  conjured 
the  fiends  to  depart.  At  the  word  the 
demoniacal  galley  vanished,  and  the 
three  passengers  were  quietly  landed 
at  the  spots  at  which  each  respectively 
had  been  taken  up.  The  boatman,  it 
seems,  was  not  quite  easy  about  his 
fare,  and,  before  parting,  he  impUed 
pretty  clearly  that  the  sight  of  this 
miracle,  after  all,  would  be  but  bad 
pay.  *  You  are  right,  my  friend,'  said 
the  first  passenger ;  *  go  to  the  Doge 
and  the  ProcuratoH,  and  assure  them 
that,  but  for  us  three,  Venice  would 
have  been  drowned.  I  am  St.  Mark, 
my  two  comrades  are  St.  G-eorge  and 
St.  Nicholas.  Desire  the  magistrates 
to  pay  you;  and  add,  that  all  this 
trouble  has  arisen  from  a  schoolmaster 
at  San  Felice,  who  first  bargained  with 
the  DevU  for  his  soul,  and  then  hanged 
himself  in  despair.'  The  fisherman, 
who  seems  to  have  had  all  his  wits 
about  him,  answered  that  he  might  tell 
that  story,  but  he  much  doubted  whe- 
ther he  should  be  believed :  upon  which 
St.  Mark  pulled  from  his  finger  a  gold 
ring,  worth  about  five  ducats,  saying, 
*Show  them  this  ring,  and  bid  them 
look  for  it  in  my  Treasury,  whence  it 
will  be  found  missing.'  On  the  morrow 
the  fisherman  did  as  he  was  told.  (See 
P.  Bordone's  picture  in  the  first  Sala 
Nuova,  No.  493.)  The  ring  was  disco- 
vered to  be  absent  from  its  usual  cus- 
tody, and  the  fortunate  boatman  not 
onfy  received  hia  fare,  but  an  annual 
pension  to  boot.  Moreover,  a  solemn 
procession  and  thanksgiving  were  ap- 


pointed in  gratitude  to  the  three  holy 
corpses  which  had  rescued  from  such 
calamity'theland  affording  them  burial." 
— Ten.  Mist. — 38.  Oiova  n  n  i  JBelliniy  the 
Holy  Family,  with  6  Saints,  and  3  An- 
gels playing  on  musical  instruments. 
— 39,  40,  Palma  Giovane,  the  Vision  of 
12,000,  and  the  White  Horse  of  the 
Revelations. — 41.  Contarini,  portrait  of 
a  Doge. — 42.  Bonifacio^  SS.  Dominick 
and  James. — 43.  Palma  Giovane,  S. 
Francis.  —  44.  Paul  Veronese,  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  in  chiar'-oscuro. — 
45.  TintorettOy  the  Venetian  Slave 
deHvered  by  St.  Mark,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  this  school  of  painting. 
All  is  motion,  animation,  and  energy. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Tintoretto.— 46.  Paolo  Ve- 
ronese, Isaiah,  in  cJdai^'Oscuro.^-Ail. 
Padovanino,  the  Marriage  at  Cana; 
considered  his  best  work. — 48.  id.,  a 
Madonna  and  Saints.  —  49  and  50. 
Bonifacio,  St.  Frauds  of  Assisi  and  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery.— 53.  Tintoretto,  the  Virgin  with 
'  •  Saints,  and  the  portrait  of  a  Doge. — 54. 
Bonifacio,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon. — 
55.  P.  Veronese,  the  Virgin  above,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  amongst  whom  St. 
Dominick  distributing  roses,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Rosary,  and  numerous  por- 
ti'aits,  probably  of  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity for  whom  it  was  painted,  was, 
like  many  of  its  neighbouis,  carried  off 
to  Paris. — 56.  Carlo  Caliari,  our  Lord 
bearing  his  Cross. — 57.  Bonifacio,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 59.  Palma 
Vecchio,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
(The  upper  part  of  the  picture  is  un- 
finished.)— 61.  Leandro  Bassano,  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas.  —  62.  P. 
Veronese,  Santa  Cristina. — 63.  Tinto- 
retto, the  Death  of  Abel.  The  fine  gilt 
and  carved  roof  of  the  Sala  del  Assunta 
is  a  splendid  specimen,  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  Fra  Cheruhino 
Ottali  in  the  15th  centy.  The  painting 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Mira,  in  the 
centre,  is  by  P.  Veronese,  and  the  foiu» 
Prophets  by  D.  Campagnola.  Bound 
the  cornice  are  portraits  of  the  most 
celebTated    «t\.\s\.^    ol  Va^   Venetiwi 
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'  Entering  on  the  rt,  from  tlie  Stila  j  FlemiBh  pictures,  many   by  Tuiinown      ' 
deir  Aaaunts  ie  \  artists  :  moet  are  gifts,  and  of  recent     ' 

Tke  Sala  ielle  Antiche  Fitfure  (C),  l  acquisition.   AmongBt  tbem  is 
containing  a  rerj  interesting  Beries  of       The  Finaeofeca  Caniariiii  (E),  a  nu- 
the   earlj   Vtmetikn  aehool.      1.   Bar-    merouB  collectioii   of  acnond-rate  pic- 
tohmmeo    fivariin    (1464),    the   Tir- 1  turoa,  formed  by  a  public- spirited  no- 
gin  and   Saints. — 2.  MicKeU   Matlei  I  bleman,   Count   Oirdiflnio    Contarini, 
da  Bologna  (abont  1469),  an  Ancona  I  and  bequeathed  by  him  in  1843  to  ths 
ofmanycompartxacntB,— 3.  MieheUQ-i-   academy.    It    cunsiets   of  more   than 
amhoKO  (died  about  1450),  the  Saviour   270  specimens  arranged  in  8  rooms. 
Budfouraaints.— B,  ZoreiiiorpBei/ano   The    best  are,  94.    Giop.    BellM,  il 
and   Francegco    Bisaolo,   dnted    1357,  |  Madonna.— 96,  .JfarrioH,  the  Supper  c^ 
another  altarpvece  in  seyeral  compart-   Emmaue. — 117.  .JVobo.  flB»se/o,  aDead 
mente,  the  AnnunciBtion  in  the  centre,  i  Christ.~12S,  dma  da  Conegliano,  a 
— 4, 6, 7.  JfafTO  BiwatW,  St.  James,  St.  I  Madonna   with   Saints. — 1S2.  Boecao^ 
Anthony,  and  a  dead  SaTiour. — 8.  Oio- 1  eino  da  Cranona,  a  Virgin  and  OhUii      ' 
vnnm  and  Aafomo  da  Mnrajio  (1440),    ititti  Saints,  a  specimen  ofa  rare  master.      ] 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin. — 9.  B.  Vivn- '  In  the  inner  room  arc  n  series  of  small      ] 
rini,  St.  Mary  Magdalen, — 11  and  13.   allesoricnl  pointings,  2;i4-33H,  by  Siov. 
lliiceato  Caleva,  St.  Angnstin  and  Mt.  ]  Bellini,  which  were  originally  encased 
Jerome.     The  inflnence  of  Vivorini  on  i  in  a  piece  of  furniture.     In  a  corridor 
this  artist's  style  is  perceptible,  — 10, 1  (F)  opening  out  of  the  P.  Contarini  ii 
16,nS0.AlvUeVivarmi,0iejoimger,\a  collection   of   BculplureB    in  wood, 
St.  Matthew  and  other  Saints,    This  I  chiefly  ebony,  eieouted  by  Brustolon, 
artist  flourished  at  the  close  of  the   for  the  patrician  Pietro  Veniar,  &c. 
13tU   <!entr.      He   has   much   of  the       In  the  Corridors  (H)  leading  to  tha 
feeling  and  colonring  (if  Carpftocio.^ —  '  Sale  Nuove, — 39B,   TiikoTeUo,  portrwfc 
14  and  aa,  B.  Tionrmi,  Sin.  Barbara '  of  Antonio  Oapello.— 300.  Schido»e,  a 
and  Sta.  Chiara.— 16.  An  altarpicce  of  I  Dopoaition.— 301.  JUioB,headofBnol*     . 
many  compartments:  the  central, ropre- 1  woman,  called  Titian's  Mother. — 31Si      I 
senting  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  I  Qiov.  SeHint,  a  Madonna  and  Qiild; —     I 
is  hy  Ste&no  Pievano,  with  the  date  I  319,  7fA'a«,portraitsof  JacopoSonlnM)^     1 
1380.     The  8  histories  of  our  Sariour  |  andSSO.ofPriamoda  Lease.— 356,  J*- 
around,  by  unknown  artists,  are  very    tonell-ada  MeniHa,  theVirEin  reading;     j 
primitive  and   onrioua,  —  22.    Qiafo-   signed.    This  picture,  having  been  m    j 
mello  del  Fiore,  the  Virgin  and  two   the  DuchI  Palace,  appears  authentic. 
Sninta,  signed  and  dated  1436;   chiefly   About  the  middle  of  the  15th  centy,    | 
interesting  as  a   specimeu  of   a  rare  '  this  artist  repaired  to  tlie  Netherlonib,    | 
artist. — S3,    Oio.   di   Alemagiia    and  !  and  there,  es  it  ia  aaid,  hiamed  Tan 
Antonio  da  Xarana,   Uie  Virgin  en-  |  EyeVa  secret  in  the  preparation  and 
throned,    under    a  canopy  supported ,  use  of   oil-coloars,  which   Imowledgs    | 
by  Angels,  with  the  four  Doctors  of  he  spread  amongst  the  Tenefians.    At 
the  ChurtJi  by   her  side.    Tliia  Ibi^  ;  the  eitromity  of  the   Corridor   open 
picture,  dated  1446,  is  curious.     The    the  2  Sale  Nuove,  containing  the  largest 


worls  of  the  Pinaeoteca;  in  each  tbo 
numbers  coromcnee  on  tlie  wall  opposite 
the  entrance. 

Prima  Hala  Suova  (I),— 167.  A.  fT- 
eenliM,  the  Deposition.— 470  to  478.     | 
— Cocto   Caliari,  Angels   beorina;   the 
instruments  of  our  Lord's  Easftuit-- —    ^ 
I  ousc  oi  iinan,  or  Jiioaiai,  ac.        i'Jh.  D.  Tintoretto, ft«s  doflrKsct-fHite 
-fiaJ  rroms  confai^  works  of  little  TboTOS.—Wl,    Giorgwiie,  -^o-^*^ 
of  (hese,  some   are   inferior\»  ■Vew<A\ft^v  nobV-,   Ti?..   O/nvi.o.T*'**, 


roof  of  this  hall  ia  an  elaborate  apeci- 
men  of  Tcry  beautiful  painted  and  gilt 
wood-carving  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  cireuJor  Vestibule  (O)  beyond 
the  preceding  Sala  contains  a  statue -of 
our  Saviour  by  Tvtllo  Lombardo ;  a 
g;rotip  of  Chiron,  a  statue  of  Adonis, 

-      ■       ,  of  Titian,  by  SiuaMi,  &c. 
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similar  subject;  and,  480.  the  same,  by 
Sassano.—-4Sl.  FadovaninOt  the  De- 
scent of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 489.  Car- 
pacciOf  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
— 488.  Titian^  the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple,  very  fine. — 493. 
Paris  JBordone,  the  Fisherman  present- 
ing the  Miraculous  Bing  to  the  Doge. 
— 497.  P.  Veronese,  SS.  Luke  and 
John. — 484,  500,  501,  505,  506.  Boni- 
fado,  a  fine  series  of  the  master. — 499. 
Tintoretto,  the  Assumption. — 504.  id., 
the  Virgin,  with  portraits  of  4  Senators. 
— 508.  Tintoretto,  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
with  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano. — 521. 
JBonifacio,  the  Virgin,  with  several 
Saints ;  and,  525,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. — 515.  Tintoretto,  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  3  Marys;  and,  518,  Venice, 
with  portraits  of  6  Senators. — 520. 
Taolo  Veronese,  the  Virgin  with  St.  Jo- 
seph and  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  522. 
Santa  Christina  forced  to  worship  the 
Pagan  idols.  The  painting  on  the  roof 
of  Santa  Elena  discovering  the  Cross  is 
by  G,  B.  Tiepolo. 

Seconda  Sala  Nuova  (K). — 529.  Do- 
nato  Veneziano,  the  Crucifixion. — 530. 
Oeniile  Bellini,the  recovery  of  the  cross 
dropped  into  the  Canal  near  SanLorenzo. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  picture,  and  a 
worthy  pendant  to  the  procession,  No. 
29,  for  the    numerous  portraits,   and 
variety  of  costume, which  it  exhibits;  it 
was  painted  in  1500.     Amongst  other 
portraits  is  that  of  Caterina  Comaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus,   a  portly  dame  in 
black,  on  the  1.  of  the  painting,  the  only 
personage  wearing  a  crown. — 531,  532. 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  Justice  and  Tem- 
perance.— 533.  Martino  da  Udine,  the 
Annunciation,  a  picture  of  tranquil  and 
noble  beauty,  by  this  rare  master. — 534, 
538,540,543,545,547, 550, 553, 560, 561. 
V.  Carpaccio;  this  series  of  paintings 
represent  the  history  of  St.  Ursula  and 
the  11,000  virgins,  and  were  formerly  in 
the  Scuola  of  the  Saint  at  Venice. — 
536.  Bartolommeo  Montagna,  our  Lord 
between  St.  Boch  and  St.  Sebastian. — 
544. — CfenHle  Bellini,  a  Sanctuary. — 
"^aro  Sebastiani  (a  scholar  of 
'^e  miraciilous  Appearance 
000  to  Antonio  Biccio. — 


548.    P.  Veronese,  our  Saviour  in  the 
house  of  Levi;  an  immense   picture 
only  second  in  size  to  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  in  the  Louvre,  covering  one  end  of 
the  hall. — 549.  CHovanni  Mansueti,  mi- 
racle of  the  Holy  Cross.  Like  Sebastia- 
ni, Mansueti  was  a  scholar  of  Carpac- 
cio, and  his  works  also  chiefly  relate 
to  the  miracles  supposed  to  have  been 
wrought  by  means  of  the  Cross. — 552, 
Seh.  Florigerio,  4  Saints,  and  the  Ma- 
donna, with    St.   Augustin  and  Sta. 
Monaca. — 556.   Gentile    Bellini,  pro- 
cession and  Miraculous   Cure  in  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco ;  very  interesting, 
as  showing  the  state  of  the  pazza  in 
1491,  and  exhibiting  the  costume  of 
the  period  in  many  animated  figures. 
It  bears  the  author's  name,  Gentilis 
Bellini   Veneti    Equitis,    Cbucis 
Amoee   incenstjs,  Opus   1491. — 35. 
Vivarini,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  4 
Saints. — 565.  Carpaccio,  a  miracle  per- 
formed by  the  Patriarch    of  Grado, 
healing  a  Demoniac  by  means  of  the 
reUcs  of  the  Cross.    There  is  a  curious 
view  of  the  old  Ponte  di  Bialto  in  this 
picture.  —  357.    Florigero,    Madonna 
with  SS.  Augustine  and  Monica. — 563. 
Martino  da   Udine,  a  Madonna ;    and 
564,  an  Annunciation. 

A  series  of  five  rooms,  called  the  Sale 
Palladiane  (L),  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor leading  to  the  Sale  Nuove,  contain - 
avery  miscellaneous  collection  of  smaller 
pictures,  for  the  most  part  very  second- 
rate. — Boom  *.  456,  Cima  da  Cone- 
gliano, Our  Saviour  and  two  Saints; 
441,  464,  Tintoretto,  two  portraits; 
443,  Jacopo  Bellini,  a  Madonna ;  452, 
Garofalo,  Virgin  in  Glory  with  Saints; 
a  bust  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  been  lately  placed  here  at 
the  expense  of  the  Venetian  Academi- 
cians, and  on  the  occasion  of  his  escape 
from  assassination. — Boom  ^  contains 
the  collection  bequeathed  to  the  Aca- 
demy by  Countess  Benier ;  429,  Cima 
da  Conegliano,  a  Dead  Christ ;  430,  V, 
Carpaccio,  a  Virgin  and  Child ;  435, 
Bissolo,  a  Madoima  with  St.  John; 
436,    Oiov,  Bellini,  the  Virgin  with 

"Eooit* .  ^^,  SemetlcoXo,"N  .,^i^aa^\t^ 
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eotbrooeA  (1351) ;  110,  Jaeopo  Aeami, 
a  Depoaition  (1367)  ]  401,  A.  Busali, 
a  Madonna  i  407,  Jacopo  da  Valeia,  a 
Tirgin  and  Child  with  Sainta,  aigiiBd 
uid  dated  1309,  of  a  very  rare  maeter. 
— Boom  '.  887,  S-  Vivariai,  Virgin 
and  CliiM ;  373.  374,  375,  389,  391, 
393,  Loreiaa  Feneiiono,  an  Annun- 
ciation (1371),  and  5  Saiuta,  which 
once  formed  a  single  Anoona ;  381, 
Andrea  da  MiHimo,  S,  Sebastian  ;  383, 
Oentile  da  Fabriaaa,  a  Madonna. — 
Rook  ',  372,  Giov.  Bellini,  Virgin  and 
Child  1  366,  TiTlui,  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  a  ncbla  and  Tigorouslj  drawn 
figure,  in  liia  best  manner  and  colour- 
ing; 367,  SaasatiO,  a  Holy  Family  i 
368,  Somfaeio,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi ;  360,  Vigri  Catarina,  Sta,  Ur- 
sula   and  Vii^ins,    eigued    and    dntad 


The  "Bosei  colleotion  belonging  to 
this  Academy  contains  manj  and  beau- 
tiful drawings  hy  Raphael,  Miohael 
Angela,  Leonardo  da  FiHei,  They  are 
kept  in  a  room  (B)  near  the  Sala  deU' 
Asunta,  open  to  the  public  on  Tues. 
and  Sat. 

The  Sala  delle  SadvaaiKe  Acaade- 
taiche,  or  room  in  wlueh  the  A.cadenij 
holds  its  meetinga,  is  a,  noble  apart- 
ment, with  20  small  paintings  of 
Angels,  Erangtilical  Symbols,  ic,  by 
Titiaa.  Oyer  tiie  chair  of  the  presi- 
dent is  a  yasH  of  porphyry,  eoataining 
the  right  hand  of  Canova,  with  Mb 
chieeL  above. 

The  Pliuicoleoa  Manfredim  ia  depo- ' 
sited  in  the  buildings  of  tbo  Ecclestas-  i 
tjcal  Semicaiy  attached  t«  the  ch.  of , 
Santa  Marin  delta  Salute  (see  p.  369),  | 
to  which  eetablishraent  it  naa  bo- 
queathed  bj  its  iate  owner.  It  contains 
amongst  other  pictures  a  portrait  of 
Pietro  Arctino  by  TiUan;  n  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  by  A,  Durer ;  a 
Holy  Family  bj  L.  da  Fiiiti,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Sfbrza  PaUavioima ; 
an  Annunciation  by  Daniels  da  Vol- 
terra  j  a  Virgin  and  OMld  by  Fra  Bar- 
iolamiaeo,  and  a  Deposition  by  Pietro 
Peruijino  (J);  some  fine  sketches  by  0>r- 
resgio  tor  the  frescoes  of  the  Duomo  of  I 
Parnia.     The  tJoister  of  Ihe  Seminary 


is  filled  with  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions saved  &om  demolished  and  deae- 
crated  churchea,  amongst  whicli  the  , 
sepulchral  urn  of  Cogo  F.  Dandolo,  <^  , 
the  14th  oenty.,  and  the  graveatonB  ' 
of  the  minter  Oiacomcllo  del  Fiore  , 
(1433).  The  keys  of  the  gates  of  Padua, 
hrouffht  away  when  it  was  seized  by 
the  Veuctiana,  aro  hung  upon  One  ot 
tho  walls. 

Theatres.  The  principal  theatre  is 
la  Felice,  originally  built  in  1791,  but 
burned  down  in  1836.  It  ia  handsome 
and  of  a  good  size.  It  is  open  during 
the  carmval,  i.  e.  dnring  ihe  eai^ 
months  of  winter,  and  sometimes  in  thA.I 
spring,  for  the  performance  of  operM  ' 
and  ballets.  The  oflice  for  places  i%.' 
during  the  day,  aitoated  about  the ! 
middle  of  the  Proouratie  Voochie.  Th»  ( 
prira  of  admiasion  is  3  zwanzigers. 

The  neit  theatre  after  tho  Fenioo  ; 
is  the  Tealro  Oalla,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  ita  proprietor,  alao  known  by  . 
the  name  of  Teatro  San  Benedetto.  ^ 
In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  a  comn  , 
pany,  usually  second-rate,  pertbrm 
operas  at  this  theatre.  When  the  i 
Fenice  ia  ahut  tbo  perjormances  are  j 
rather  better.  ' 

The  Teairo  ApoUo,  a  San  Luea,  i»  I 
generaUy  open  for  the  drama.  j 

The  Teatro  San  So™   '    " '" 


open.  It  ia  a  pretty  theatre, 
adapted  for  hearuig.  Opera  huSh 
performed  here. 

The  Teairo  Malibran  is  near 
Eialto.  It  ia  opened  during  the  day, 
evening,  or  night.  It  is  Itu^.  The  ' 
amusements  consist  of  rope-dancing,  ^ 
sword-swallowing,  and  such-like   per-  , 


H»* 


The  Oiardino  Fuhllco,  or  Pablie  ■ 
Promenade,  octnpying  tho  Iriangula*  , 
space  at  the  E.  eitremity  ofVeniot^,, 
waa  laid  ont  by  tho  French,  but  haB , 
been  estended  and  improved  of  lota  ^ 
years.  Its  distance  causes  it  to  be  . 
Uttle  resorted  to.  The  views  from  it 
over  the  Lido  and  the  Islands  are  fina.  , 

Arteiian  WetU^-Supplg  ofKaler.-~. 

at  "Venice  ^m  \a».T),iA  V\iB  e»iCTa^ 
I  the  Timn\c\YR\i'i^,  aiviS.  -unifiT  SJiB  ^ 
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tion  of  a  French  engineer,  M.  De- 
gouss^e.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
salt  marsh,  Venice  had  hitherto  been 
dependent  on  its  cisterns  for  fresh 
water,  or  on  its  being  brought  from 
the  mainland  in  large  flat-bottomed 
boats,  attended  with  great  expense.  M. 
Degoussee,  who  had  executed  several 
works  of  this  kind  in  France,  was 
led  from  geological  considerations  to 
conclude  that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
water  might  be  obtained,  at  an  in- 
considerable depth  and  expense,  and 
the  result  has  fully  confirmed  his 
previsions.  Before  the  Revolutionary 
movement  in  1848  no  less  than  seven 
Artesian  wells  were  pouring  forth  un- 
ceasing streams  of  fresh  water,  and 
supplying  fountains  in  several  of  the 
squares  of  Venice;  and  although  at 
first  prejudices  were  raised  against  it, 
from  its  slightly  chalybeate  quality, 
it  has  come  into  general  use,  and  is 
gi'eatly  superior  to  that  of  ill-kept 
cisterns,  or  of  the  muddy  rivers  of 
the  mainland.  It  will  interest  the  tra- 
veller to  visit  some  of  these  fountains, 
spouting  on  the  borders  of  the  Laguna, 
as  in  the  Piazzas  of  Santa  Maria  For- 
mosa, of  the  Gesuiti,  &c.  The  water 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and 
some  vegetable  matter,  the  latter  de- 
rived from  the  peaty  stratum  through 
which  it  filters.  It  is  supposed,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  water  which 
rises  to  the  surface  through  these 
borings  has  fallen  in  the  form  of  rain 
upon  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda.  It  has  been  lately  pro- 
posed to  carry  into  Venice,  by  means  of 
pipes  laid  on  the  Ely.  viaduct,  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  water  from  the  river 
Sele. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  Sights  at  Venice 
and  its  Environs  in  six  days,  in  topo' 
graphical  order. 

1st  dag. — Piazza  di  S.  Marco  ;  Ca- 
thedral '  of    S.    Marco ;    Campanile ; 
Ducal  Palace^  its  Librari/f  Collections, 
do.;   Zecca;    Clis.   of  S.    Qiorgio  de' 
Oreel  and  S.  Zaccaria ;  Campo  della 
jBragola. 


2nd  dag. — Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Formosa ,' 
Pal.  Grimani;  Chs.  of  S.  Maria  de*  Mp- 
racoli,  S.  Salvatore  ;  Ponte  di  ItiaUo'^ 
Chs.  of  S.  Qiacomo  di  Rialto,  SS.  CHo- 
vanni  e  Paolo;  Scuola  di  8,  Marcor, 
and  Hospital ;  Ch.  of  i  Jesuiti  :  return- 
ing by  the  Canals  to  the  Ch.  of  8ia. 
Maria  dei  Frari ;  Archives ;  Scuola 
di  8.  Rocco ;  Chs.  of  S.  Pantaleone  and 
Tl  Carmine  ;  house  of  Othello. 

Sre?  dag. — Chs.  of  8.  Most  and  8» 
Stefano  ;  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti; 
Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Salute  and 
Pinacoteca  Manfredini;  Chs.  of  8^ 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  i  Gesuati,  8.  Tro- 
vaso,  and  8.  Sehastiano.  C*ro8S  to  the 
Island  of  La  Giudecca :  Ch.  of  II  Re- 
dentore. 

I  4:th  dag. — Arsenal ;  Ch.  of  8.  Pietra 
di  Castello ;  Giardino  PubbKco  j  round- 
ing  from  the  Isola  di  S.  Pietro  to  the 
Island  of  Murano  ;  PubHc  Cemetery  ; 
Chs.  of  8.  Michele  and  8.  Pietro 
Martire :  returning  to  Venice  by  the 
Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Orto ;  Pal.  Man- 
frini  j  Ch.  of  i  Scald ;  Museo  Correr 
(Wed.  and  Sat.)  ;  and  excursion  down 
the  Great  Canal  to  the  Piazzetta  di  8. 
Marco;  Merceria. 

5th  dag. — Excursion  to  Murano,  if 
not  previously  seen,  and  Torcello. 

6th  dag. — Excursion  to  the  Islands 
of  S.  Giorgio,  S.  Lazzaro,  the  Lido, 
Malamocco,  and  Chioggia. 


EXCTJESIONS  IN  THE  NEiaHBOrRHOOD 

OP  Venice. 

Some  of  the  islands  round  Venice 
contain  objects  well  deserving  of  a  visit. 
They  may  be  easily  reached  in  a  gon- 
dola. To  Minrano  in  half  an  hour  j  to 
Torcello  in  1^  hours. 

Murano  is  the  largest,  and^  was 
formerly  the  most  flourishing,  with 
a  Pop.  of  4500.  The  distance  from 
the  N.  of  the  city  is  scarcely  a  mile. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  glass  ma- 
nufactures of  Murano  were  the  most 
renowned  in  Europe,  not  only  during 
t\ve  iD\A.^<e  «i^e«.,\iM\.  e^cvi  \Si.  \?aft  be« 
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aasks,  drinking-cups,  and  an  infimte 
rariety  of  EmaU  articles  for  whir±. 
yEnice  waa  bo  celebrated,  were  uuida 
here.  At  present  it  is  carried  on  in  six 
Batabliahjiients,  tauploj-ing  nbout  1000 
hands,  beads  for  tlic  Eastern  market 
aiiil  coloured  glnss  oonBtitiiling  the 
principal  articles  mamActured, 

The  chief  objeeta  of  inlereat  at  llu- 

The  Dsoma  or  Cathedra!,  and  the 
ehunJi  of  SI.  Pietro  Mariire. 

"  In  tJie  jear  1126  Domeiiico  Hi- 
ehael,  3Mh  Dcwe  of  Teniee.jitook  the 
inland  (^  Cephalonla  oti  his  return 
bora  the  5ijy  Land,  and  brought 
from  tlmnco  the  body  of  Sail  Donato, 
once  Bishop  of  EToreu,  iu  Epiruf. 
This  treiBiu^i  be  deposited  in  the  an- 
cient choTOh  of  Sta.Maria,  at  Murano. 
^e  probability  is  that  the  ohnrch  was 
«Dtirely  rebuilt  soon  afler  this  trocB- 
Bftioti,  ta  the  style  of  its  architectnre 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  12th 
oenty.  The  eastern  apse  exliibits  one 
of  the  richest  specimena  of  external 
decoration  in  the  Lombard  stylo.  'Eioia 
the  TCoeration  of  the  saint  the  church 
oi  Sla.Maria'«ai  eoon  called  S.i>ona/Q. 
In  front  of  the  high  altar  ia  u  bas-retief 
of  San  Sonato,  carved  in  wood,  which 
was  executed  b;  some  Venetian  artist 
ut  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oenty." — 
O.  Kaight. 

The  vaulting  oror  tJie  altar,  oovered 
with  gold,  contains  onW  one  figure, 
a  lengthened,  ghastly  Virgin,  in  the 
stiSest  Byzantine  style,  with  the  Greek 
monogram,  not  later  llian  the  12th 
uent.  The  coliuana  which  eepai'nte  the 
uftTC  from  the  two  aisles  arc  of  white 
uiarble,  with  Coiintliian  capitals,  and, 
like  those  of  TorceUo,  were  probably 
Inuught  Irom  tJie  ruins  of  AUiaum. 
The  pavement  resembles  that  of  St. 
Mark.  It  exhibits  Torioue  patterns ; 
many^are  like  what  are  found  in  the  ~E^- 
mau  tesselated  pavements.  An  insciip- 
tion  hi  the  centre  givefl  us  the  exact 
date  (1140).  In  other  parts  tlie  church 
has  been  modernised.  Behind  the  high 
altar  is  the  curious  wooden  bas-relief 
»bovB  montioneil,  oT  San  Doualo,  in- 
finding  the  portraits  of  the   Podeetk 
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Memmo  aud  his  wile,  dated  1310,  and 
said  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  known 
specimens  of  the  Tenetian  school,  as 
the  inscription  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  Venetian  dialect.  Before  lesT- 
ing  this  church,  the  visitor  will  do  welt 
to  observe  the  outside  of  the  penta- 
gonal tribime,  with  its  double  row  of 
rounded  arehes  in  the  Arabo-Lombacd 
style,  and  which  by  some  is  sup- 
posed to  date  as  far  back  ae  (he  lOUx 
centy. 

The  church  of  S.   Pietro  Xartire, 
erected  in  the  15th  oenty.,  containi  B 
piclure  of  Gioti.  BdUni,  a  Madonna 
with  two  Saints,  with  the  portr^t  of  the     ' 
Donor,  Doge  A,  Borberigo  (1188). 

Between   the  group    of  islands  of 
Murano  and  the  N.  part  of  Venice  ii 
the    small  island  of  S.   Michele,    on 
which  stands  the  church  of  San  Mi- 
chela  di  Maraiui,  erected  ui  the  ]&t1i    j 
cent,  by  the  architect  MoroorMoretto'.    j 
It  is  rich  both  within  and  without.    ] 
The  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the     ! 
Greek  monk  Easebina  was  composed  by    J 
Aldus  Manutius;  the  ornaments  whii£     ' 
surround    it    are    remarkable.      The 
sepulchral    slab     which    covered     tho     ' 
grave  of   Fra  Paolo    Sorpii    it   for-     ' 
luerly  stood  in  the  church  of  the  Ser-     | 
vitcs  at  Venice,  and  was  removed  here    j 
after  its  desecration  in  1796 ;  the  friars,    ^ 
howoior,  to  please  the  olergy,  oflaced 
the  inscription,  which  the  authorities 
have  obliged  them  to  restore.    It  is  in 
the  pavement  close  to  the  door.    The 
statuBB  on  the  monument  of  Doge  G. 
Delfino  are   by  Bei-nini.     Connected 
with  the  church  is  the  Capella  Emi- 
liana,  a.  beautiful  structure,  by  Qugliel- 
mo  Bergamngco,  built  about  1530.    The 
church  of  S.  Michele  ibrmed  a  part  of 
the  large  conventual  establiBhment  of    ; 
the  Camaldolese  monks,  which  existed    , 
from  1210  until   its   suppression   in    ' 
1810  (  it  has  now  been  transferred  to     . 
the  EYanciscans,  aud  the  grounds  of  the     j 
monastery  converted   into  thii   great 

SLibhc    cemeteiT    of   Venice.      Frate     ' 
[an™,  the  celebrated  geographer  (see 
p.350^  of  tlM  15*. ceiA^  ..■«*». iiiasfl^E(«' 
ot  this  com.ni\BiA^,  eaii  \ak«  Nsa  wi^ 
I  posed  bia   cdebtB-Vai  T&.ws^-'«i»oS^ 
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and  in  our  own  times  the  enlightened 
Cardinal  Zurla,  the  historian  of  the 
Venetian  Navigators,  and  the  late  Pope, 
GJregoryXVI.,  as  Fra  MauroCappellari. 
4  m.  beyond  Murano  are  the  Isola  di 
Mazorbo  and  Isola  di  Burano. — These 
islands  contain  much  garden-ground  : 
a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetables 
consumed  at  Venice  are  grown  upon 
them.  Tlielnhab.,  about  5000,  of  whom 
one-half  are  fishermen,  are  industrious, 
and  preserve  some  features  of  the  an- 
cient character  of  the  Venetians.  Be- 
yond Biu^no,  forming  one  of  the  same 
group,  is 

The  Isola  di  TorceUo.— ''TorceMo 
was  the  parent  island  of  the  Venetian 
states;  the  spot  to  which  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  Altinum  and 
Aquileia  fled  for  safety  when  their 
homes  were  made  desolate  by  the 
northern  invaders.  Torcello  thus  peo- 
pled became  a  town,  and  had  its  ca- 
thedral and  its  bishops,  long  before  the 
existence  of  St.  Mark^sr  Others  sought 
refuge  here  from  the  desolating  and 
persecuting  arms  of  the  Arian  Lom- 
bards ;  and  to  escape  their  yoke  Paul 
Bishop  of  Altino  translated  his  see 
here  about  the  year  635,  taking  with 
him  the  rehcs  and  treasures  of  the 
cathedral  which  he  abandoned.  The 
city  seems  to  have  decayed  as  early  as 
the  lltli  centy. ;  but  the  succession  of 
the  Episcopal  see  continued  until  the 
revolution,  as  well  as  the  republic. 
There  was  a  podest^  and  senate  of  Tor- 
ceUo, in  whom  aU  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  community  were  vested,  and 
who,  amongst  other  privileges,  conferred 
titles  of  nobihty  on  such  as  were  will- 
ing, like  our  primitive  baronetcy,  to 
assist  the  treasury  of  the  state — in  this 
instance,  by  the  payment  of  ten  zec- 
chini,  somewhat  about  five  pounds 
sterling. — "  In  process  of  time  Torcello 
was  enriched  with  the  remains  of  Sa. 
Fosca,  a  virgin  of  noble  birth,  who, 
together  with  her  nurse,  Maura,  had, 
during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  earned 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  at  Ravenna, 
Jier  native  city.  #  »  «  » 
The  time  at  which  the  body  o£  Sa. 
Fosea  was  brought   to  Torcello,  and 


consequently  the  exact  date   of   this 
building,  is  imknown ;  but  the  church 
must  have  existed  before  the  year  1011, 
because  in  that  year,  as  is  proved  by  a 
deed  cited  by  Cornelius,  two   sisters, 
Maria  and  Bona,  natives  of  Torcello, 
endowed  the  chiu*ch  of  Sa.  Fosca  with 
certain  lands.     The  building  itself  pre- 
sents all  the  appearance  of  Tsmote  an- 
tiquity.     Upon  the  whole,   we    may 
safely  assume  that  it  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  10th  centy.    The  plan  of  this 
building,  whenever  it  was  erected,  must 
have  been  imported  from  the  East;  for 
Sa.  Fosca  is  not  a  Latin  Bsailica,  but 
the  square  church  of  the  Ghreeks,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Oriental  cupola.    The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  porticoes 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  very 
peculiar  j  neither  formed  after  Roman 
models,  nor  admitting  Lombard  ima- 
gery.    These  were  also   probably   of 
Byzantine  extraction.    The  interior  is 
gracefully  designed,  consisting  of  a  pe- 
ristyle of  insulated  columns  and  piers, 
which  together  support  the  dome.    The 
church  underwent  restoration  at   dif- 
ferent times — ^in  1247,  and  again  at  a 
later  period ;  but  the  original  character 
of  the  building  has  been  preserved.'* 
G.  Knight. 

Near  to  the  church  of  S.  Fosca 
stands  the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  of 
TorcellOi  in  the  same  state  in  which  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  centy.,  by  Orso,  Bishop  of  Tor- 
ceUo, and  son  of  the  celebrated  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo.  This  edifice  neither 
resembles  its  Lombard  contemporaries 
nor  its  Byzantine  neighbour,  but  might 
be  thought  more  ancient  than  it  really 
is,  as  it  is  built  on  the  Latin  plan,  and 
in  the  more  Roman  style  of  the  old  ba- 
siUcas.  The  fact  is  that  the  Venetians, 
from  their  maritime  and  commercial 
pursuits,  were  always  accustomed  rather 
to  look  abroad  than  to  Lombardy  for 
their  models  ;  and  if  this  cathedral  is 
in  the  Roman  and  not  in  the  Byzantine 
style  (as  were  most  of  the  Venetian 
buildings),  it  perhaps  was  copied  from 
a  church  still  existing  on  the  opposite 
aVvorea  oi  >i\ie  ^«\i — >i>aa  c»l\>kS8dral  of 
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the  6tli  centj.,  and  to  which  tho  cathe- 
iSbI  of  ToTPello  bears  a  Btrong  resem- 
blanm. 

"  nie  ehancel  of  the  cathedral  of  Tor- 
oello  18  very  romartfible.  In  tliis  in- 
Btouce,  beMnd  the  prinoipal  apae,  there 
are  a  additional  apses,  separated  &om 
the  BBQctuary  by  an  intorraQing  aisle, 
introducing  a  change  which  places  the 
choir  Terr  much  in  that  inaulated  po- 
sition wiuch  it  oocupiea  in  later  buLd- 
inga.  KoF  is  this  tho  (mly  peiMjliartty 
of  this  ehanoel.  The  principal  apse  in 
this  inatanoo,  and  in  this  almie,  has  tn- 
temsllj  the  appearance  of  a  theatre. 
8  seniicirciiUi  steps  of  white  marble 
rise  above  each  other,  forming  seats  for 
the  elergj  of  diffarent  degrees,  and  con- 
ducting, as  it  were,  to  the  bishop's 
tbroue,  wbidi  occupies  the  central  spot 
at  the  sumniit." — G.  Ssight. 

Tlie  vaulting  of  tho  chancel  is  covered 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles  in  moeaic  : 
ubove  la  that  of  our  Lord,  of  tho  12th 
cent;.  At  the  apposite  end  of  the 
church,    over  tlie   principal   entrance. 


:s  of  ir 


an  earlier  period,  probably  Bylantine, 
remarkably  bright  and  crude.  The; 
are  arranged  in  six  rows,  and  represent 
the  Crucifiiion;  Lhnbo  or  Hades; 
■  Clirist  in  glorj  surrounded  by  Angels  ; 
tlie  Last  Judpnent,  wbero  Kings  and 
Smperora  are  introduced  as  usual,  their 
costume  Byiantine  i  Hell  and  Heaven, 
or  the  Happiness  of  the  Blessed  and 
Puuishnient  of  the  Wicked.  The  Vir- 
gin on  the  arch  of  the  door  is  of  the 
same  period.  As  works  of  art  they  are 
curioixB,  because,  like  the  monkish  tales 
of  equal  merit,  they  must  have  been 
deidgned  to  excite  the  derotiens  of 
the  pions,  and  the  fears  of  tbc  wicked. 
The  choir  retains  its  original  reading- 
desks  of  marble,  and  tbe  enclosure  of 
marble  worked  in  Greek  patterns.  The 
Pala  or  altar-table,  of  embossed  silrer, 
ia  of  Greek  workmanship ;  only  some 
few  compartments  remoui,  and  these 
are  now  atBied  over  the  entrance  of  the 
choir.     In   a  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the 


a  of 


the  least  oi 
They  were 
Some  of  the  ^ 
but  those 


idows  are  now  glaicd,  . 
S.  side  of  the  eh.  re- 

„  .  ,      The  crypt  is  older 

than  thech,,  probably  of  the  7th  conty. ; 
it  is  BemieiroaLar,  and  surrotmded  by 
niches.     The  bell-tower,  which  stand*     , 
quite  detached  from   the  ch.,  beyond     I 
the  easlem  end,  may  be  ascended  with-     ' 
out  difficulty.      From   the   top   a  fine 
view  is  obtained  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Adriatic !  and  the  character  of  the  N. 
portion  of  the  Lagoon,  and  of  tbe  islands 
in  it,  may  be  well  obBerved  from  it. 

Amongst   the   otlier   i 
Torccllo  U  the  Palaiio  d 
if  the  13th  cent.,  and  a  massive  stone 
cliair,  sfanding  in  an  open  field,  and 
colled  the  "  Throne  of  Atiila."     It  is 
perhaps  the  seat  in  whioh  the  chief 
magistrates    of  Torcello   were  inaulru- 
rated.      About  G  m.    from    Torero, 
througli  intricate  canals,  is  the  TiUago 
of  AUi«o,  near  one  of  the  branches  i£    j 
the  Sele  where  it  enters  the  liUoon  ;    I 
it  is  now  a  poor  place,  and,  althoogh    \ 
Dcmipjing  the  site  of  the  once-fiouriah- 
ing  AUiiutm,  offers  notlilng  to  attract 
the  traveller. 

The  Lagoon,  immediately  opposite  to 
Venioe,  is  closed  by  a  long  sandy  island,     ' 
extending  from  the  Pass  of  the  lado  to    i 
thatof  Malamocco.    The  N.E.  entrance  .3 
into  the  Iiagoon  is  protected  by  &».■•. 
.fWsdi  .?.  JVinofo,  constructed  by  San-   1 
roicheU.     The  plm  of  the  fortress  is  ft    * 
pentagon ;    and  the  foundations  wera    , 
not  laid  without  great  difficulty.     San* 
miclieli  was  much  censured,  and  it  was 
bruited  about  that  the  edifice  was  inse- 
cure.    Such  an  accusation  might  hayo 
cost   the  architect   his  head,  but  the 
senate,  as  the  story  goes,  detennined  to 
prove  tho  fortress.     The  10  embrasures 
were  inomited  witli  the  largest  guns, 
double    charged,    and    aU  were   fired 
simultaneously,  but   not   a  atone  wai 
moved,  and  Sanmieheli's  detractors  weie 
dismissed  with  deserved  contumely. 

Tbe  shore  of  this  Litorale,  tawsiS* 
the  AilriaUc,  co(tt.WtiAi»'i\»,lAio,'ws« 
aMOciated  wit\\  't^^e  na-Tne.  cS-"^-^ws^2 
the  apot-nl\eTe\i.B'a*e4\o1:ti*o\i».-B«l 
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guards  the  Malaiuocco  entrance  on  tiie 
N.,  the  steamer  passes  out  from,  the 
Lagoou  int^  the  Adriatic  by  the  Mala- 
mocco  Pass,  as  there  is  no  deep  channel 
inside  of  the  island  of  Palestrina. 
Extensive  moles,  formed  with  large 
blocks  of  stone  brought  from  Istiii, 
are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  Malomocco 
entrance :  these  have  been  made  of  late 
years  in  order  to  increase  the  scour  at 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide  by  contracting 
the  width  of  the  channel,  and  thereby 
produce  a  greater  depth  in  the  pass, 
and  which  has  succeeded  so  well 
that  vessels  drawing  20  feet  water 
can  now  enter  the  Lagunes  through 
it.  On  entering  the  Adriatic  the 
steamer  coasts  along  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  long  island  of  Pa- 
lestrina,  on  which  are  a  succession 
of  small  towns,  S.  Pietro  in  Volta 
Portosecco,  and  Pelistrina,  a  town  of 
7000  Inhab.  The  entrance  to  the 
Porto  di  Chioggia  is  wide^  but  not  deep, 
protected  on  the  S.  by  the  Fort  of  /S. 
Felice :  the  steamer  enters,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  disembark  in  boats. 

Chioggia  consists  of  a  long  and  wide 
straight  street,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  on  wMch  the  town 
is  bmlt,  with  smaller  ones  branching 
off  from  this  at  right  angles.  On  the 
seaward  side  are  canals,  streets,  and 
alleys  filled  with  boats,  masts,  nets,  and 
the  usual  implements  of  a  fishing  town. 
A  wide  arm  of  the  Lagoon  separates 
the  town  from  the  long  bank  or  island 
which  here  divides  the  Lagoon  from 
the  open  sea.  On  this  island  is  the 
small  town  of  SoUo  Marina^  between 
whose  inhabitants  and  those  of  Chi- 
oggia there  exist  great  rivalry  and 
jealousy.  In  the  principal  street  of 
Chioggia  are  several  churches,  two  of 
considerable  size,  but  having  a  faded 
and  dilapidated  appearance.  Tliere  is 
also  a  mixture  of  large  houses  with 
small,  and  a  few  caf^,  whose  style  is 
by  no  means  splendid.  At  the  end  of 
this  street  a  long  low  bridge  of  numer- 
ous small  arches  connects  the  town  with 
the  adjacent  island.     The  population 


and  where  he  intended  to  have  been 
buried.      Tombs    there    are    already; 
ancient  Jewish  sepultures,  moss-grown, 
.and  half  covered  with  drifted  sand, 
.adding  to  the  gloomy  feeling  of  the 
solitude ;   the  few  trees  are  old  and 
•stunted,  the  vegetation  is  harsh  and 
jirid,  all  around  seems  desolate.    The 
sunrise  as  seen  from  here  is  magnifi- 
cent.   The  Lido  is  much  frequented 
during  the  bathing  season,  Aug.  and 
Sept.      The  bathing  is  excellent.     A 
.steamer  runs  to  it  several  times  a  day 
from  the  Piazetta. 

Excursion  to  Chioggia ;  in  Venetian, 
^hiozza. — During  the  summer,  on  Sun- 
days and  other  days,  steamboats  fre- 
quently make  excursions  to  Chioggia, 
leaving  Venice  between  9  and  10  a.m., 
and  returning  between  6  and  7  p.m. 
The  distance  between  Venice  and  Chi- 
oggia is  about  20  m.,  which  is  per- 
formed in  2  hrs.     It  is  an  excursion 
worth  making,  as  thereby  a  good  general 
Tiew  of  the  Lagoon,  S.  of  Venice,  of 
the  small  islands  studded  in  it,  and 
•oi  the  2  long  ones  wliich  separate  the 
Lagoon  from  the  Adriatic,  is  obtained. 
Chioggia,  too,  preserves  those  features 
of  a  fishing  and  mercantile  settlement 
amid  the  waters,  which  in  Venice  dis- 
appeared under  the  splendour  of  the 
Capital.     The  excursion  can  hardly  be 
made  in  the  same  day  in  a  gondola,  be- 
cause even  with  2  rowers  between  4 
and  5  hrs.  would  be  required  for  the 

The  steamer,  leaving  her  moorings 
opposite  to  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni, 
proceeds  down  the  Orfano  Canal, 
leaving  on  the  1.  the  islands  on 
whicli  are  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  S. 
Lazzaro  which  contains  the  Armenian 
convent,  and  on  the  rt.  La  Grazia: 
then  entering  the  canal  of  S.  Spirito,  it 
passes  on  the  1.  S.  Clemente  and  S.  Spi- 
rito, and  on  the  rt.  the  Lazzaretto  di 
Poveglia.  It  then  runs  nearer  to  the 
long  island  of  the  Lido,  where  the  pass 
bends  round  close  to  the  village  of 
Malamocco,  which  gives  its  name  to 
this  part,  of  the  channel.    Further  on, 

opposite  the  ¥ort  Alboroni,  which  is  \  \a  engok^d  m  tV©  Qo«j9»*cai<£  \^Ad«^  in 
At  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and\fis\ang,  txiv3LmY^oVav^N«»%«^^ 
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barboiir  of  Teniec  Chioggia  baa  a 
putation  for  the  beauty  of  its  won 
who  are  said  to  have  fimiislicd.  the  i 
dels  of  tha  fine  fignrea  of  the 
painters.  The  people  of  Cliioggia  are 
vcrj  proud  of  their  -descent ;  they  are 
reraarkBlile  (br  their  attention  to  drcaa. 
TliB  UautiUa  and  ZendaJo  may  Btill  b« 
seen  there,  and  the  regular  old  Italian 
atory-teller  heard  in  the  atreet.  Gol' 
doni's  account  of  the  inhabitants  in  hia 
day  drolly  hints  their  declijiQ  in  proe- 
perily : — "  In  qaesto  paase  si  divide 
tuCta  la  popi^azione  in  due  clasei : 
ricohi,  o  povori.  Quelli  che  portano 
una  parrucca  ed  un  mantello,  eono  i 
ricehi;  quelli  che  non  hnnno  che  un 
berretto,  ed  un  cappotto,  Bono  i  poreti, 
■e  bene  spesBO  quest:  ultlmi  Imnno  qiiat- 
tro  rolte  piu  danaro  degli  altri." 

In  the  voyage  &om  tha  pass  of  Ma- 
lautooco  to  that  of  Clnoggia,  the  voy- 
Ufjer  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
tho  Murazzi  or  great  sea-walls,  tlie 
objeo'  of  which  is  to  protect  tliu  long 
aaudj'  spifa  that  separate  the  Laguna 
from  the  Adriatic  &ODt  the  inroads  of 
the  latter ;  they  consist  of  a  great  eni- 
b^nkiaent  of  huge  bloolis  of  Istriaii 
stone,  rising  15  ft.  above  high  water, 
presenting  an  inclined  surface  out- 
wardly, or  in  the  form  of  atairs  j  the 
"hole  length  of  the  Murazzi,  including 
tiiose  on  the  island  of  Sotto  Wnii'if, 
where  th^  con  bo  best  seen,  is  5720 
yda.  or  31  m.  j  they  are  a  compuratively 
modem  work,  conunenoed  i)i  1741,  and 
cojnpleted  in  1782 ;  the  slope  towards 
thu  soa  is  as  1  to  4  j  tlie  width  of  this 
pyramidal  structure  at  its  base,  on  the 
Icrel  of  the  sea,  is  45  ft. 

In  returning  trom  Chioggia  to  Venice, 
in  tJie  afternoon,  the  sunset  as  seen  over 
the  Lagoon,  with theEugauean  hills  and 
the  Veronese  mountains  in  the  distance 
through  the  golden  haze,  is  verf  £ne. 

The  traFclier  who  wishes  toproceed 
)  Ravenna  can  do  so  from  Chiot 


noggia, 

but  it  IS  an  unmteresting  route,  ajid 
must  be  performed  under  circumstances 
of  much  discomfort,  in  a  great  part  by 
canals.  This  route  is  fully  described 
under  Rte.  83  in  this  roJiimc.  The 
diatance  ia  noarlr  00  miles. 

jr.  i/sijf—imo. 


8i  Austrian  poBts=72i  ta.  I 

Quitting  Mantua  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Giorgio,  the  road  continues  among 
the  marshes  j  hut  the  soil  shows  great 
fertihty. 

Castellaro. 

Sonferraro.  —  In  the  church  is  a 
painting  of  the  Inunaoulate  Conception, 
by  Casti,  a  second-rate  artisl.  Cross  the 
Tartaro,  upon  the  1.  bank  of  which  is 

ij  Nogara,  a  good-sized  town.  Of 
the  once  strong  and  celebrated  castle 

teres*  from   its  connection   with   flio 
history  of  the  Emperor  Henr^  ITt 
who  sought  refuge  in  it  during  luB  con- 
tests with  bis  son  Conrad.    Palatio 
Marogaa  has    a    line   gateway ;    and 
parts  of  the  walla  are  painted  by  -ffru- 
sor!i.    The  ancient  churches  of  iSim 
lleesiro   and   Sun   Pielro   are  worth 
liting ;  but  the  latter  has  been  mo- 


from  here  to  Legnago  skirts  on  the  rt. 
an  eitensive  marshy  district,  called  the 
Valli  grandi  Veronesi,  situated  in  the     ' 
space  between  the  A.di^  aaA  ttis  "^"i- 

it,  but,  tiVlMlVo  BV  -iKm.-.  «•  "c*™  -^y^S*! 
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has  been  lately  sanctioned  by  the  Aus- 
trian authorities,  the  government  ad- 
vancing a  large  sum  towards  its  execu- 
tion, which  will,  if  successful,  add  a 
large  tract  of  most  fertile  land  to  the 
province  of  Verona. 

Cerea,  a  large  straggling  town  of 
near  6000  Inhab.,  once  an  independent 
community,  with  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  In  the  church  of  the 
Vergine  del  Carmine  is  a  good  paint- 
ing by  Brusasorci, 

li  Legnago^  situated  upon  the  Adige. 
Pop.  6000.  The  fortifications  are  re- 
markable, as  having  been  in  part 
planned  and  executed  by  Sanmickelii 
the  architect  who  most  contributed  to 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  modem 
military  fortification.  One  of  the  gates 
designed  by  him,  and  of  great  beauty, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  partly  re- 
built in  another  situation.  Legnago  is 
now  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Austria 
in  Venetian-Lombardy,  only  second  to 
Verona,  Mantua,  and  Palma  Nova, 
commanding  as  it  does  with  the  first 
the  line  of  the  Adige.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  markets  of  N.  Italy  for  agricul- 
tural produce. 

JBevilacqua;  the  capital  of  an  an- 
cient feudal  barony.  The  castle  was 
built  in  1354,  by  a  Count  di  Bevil- 
acqua,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
fullest  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  and  who 
intended  to  render  his  "  Rocca"  worthy 
of  his  authority.  It  became  a  position 
which  was  often  contested,  and  hence, 
after  the  peace  of  Oambrai,  its  then 
owner,  G-iovanni  Francesco  Bevilacqua, 
eaused  it  to  be  dismantled  and  partly 
demolished.  The  portion  of  the  edifice 
which  remained,  including  4  towers, 
was  converted  into  a  splendid  palace. 
The  great  cortiles  and  the  massive  orna- 
ments of  rustic  work  unite  picturesquely 
with  the  towers  and  drawbridges  that 
yet  subsist.  The  statues  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted; but  the  whole  is  exceedingly 
dilapidated,  having  suffered  much  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  wars. 

li  Montagnana  (pop.  8200),  re- 
markable  as  presenting  a  fine  speci- 
•mea  of  medieeval    fortification,   vast 


walls  and  lofty  towers,  all  of  the  finest 
brickwork.  The  circuit  towers  are  open 
towards  the  town:  those  which  flank 
the  gateways  are  lofty.  A  crosBjleuree 
and  hottonee  appears  conspicuously  ovot 
the  portals.  In'  the  town  are  son^ 
good  old  churches.  One  in  the  great 
square  or  Piazza  is  of  the  Italian- 
G-othic  of  the  14th  centy.,  partly  altered 
into  tlie  cinquecento  style.  The  road 
&om  Montagnana  to  Este  is  heavy  and 
sandy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  post- 
master is  entitled  to  add  a  third  horse. 
The  country,  however,  continues  as  rich 
as  possible;  vines  in  festoons,  hemp 
with  stalks  as  tall  as  small  trees,  and 
gourds  of  great  diameter. 

Saletto. 

Ospetaletto.  The  fine  range  of  the 
Euganean  hills  rise  more  and  more 
as  we  advance. 

li  Este. — (Inn:  La  Speranza,  a 
small  quiet  liouse,  clean  and  good.) 
BeautifiiUy  situated  at  the  foot  of  tb^ 
Monte  Murale  or  Monte  Cero,  which 
forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Euganean 
group  of  hills.  The  "5occa,'*  or 
Castle  of  Este,  is  a  fine  and  almost 
unaltered  building,  erected  in  134S  by 
Ubertino  Carrara,  and  repaired  by  the 
Scaligers  during  their  temporary  pos- 
session of  it ;  a  noble  dungeon  tower, 
with  frowning  embrasures  and  battle- 
ments, and  standing  at  least  upon 
the  site  of  the  original  fortress,  the 
seat  of  the  family  of  Este,  so  celebrated 
in  history.  Alberto  Azzo  (bom  996) 
must  be  considered  as  the  more  im- 
mediate founder  of  the  house  here  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry  HI. 
The  ancestry  of  Alberto  may  be  traced 
in  history  to  Bonifazio  Duke  or  Mar- 
quis of  Tuscany,  in  811.  Poetry 
carries  it  much  higher.  The  magician, 
in  the  vision  of  the  enchanted  shield, 
enables  Einaldo  to  behold  Caius  Attius 
as  his  remote  ancestor : — 

"  Mottragli  Caio  allor,  ch'  a  strane  genii 
Va  prima  in  preda  il  gia  incUnato  Impera» 
Prendete  il  fren  de*  popoli  volenti, 
E  farsi  d'  Este  11  Principe  primiero ; 
E  a  lui  ricoverarsi  i  men  potenti 
Vicini,  a  coi  Rettor  facea  mestiero, 
Poscia,  quando  ripassi  il  varco  noto. 
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Alberto  Azio,  Marquis  of  E«Cp,  itsb 
twitB  mnrried.  Hia  first  ■wife  was 
OuneguudH,  h  prmceaa  of  Iho  Simbian 
lino,  by  'whoin  he  had  Gnelpli  Duia  of 
Bavaria  (sucoraded  1071),  and  trom 
whom  «U  tlie  branchea  of  tho  House 
of  Brunswick  are  desoended. 

Fulco  I.,  Marquis  of  Italy  and  Lord 
of  Efle,  Ihu  eon  of  Alberto  Azio,  by 
his  second  wife  Garisendft,  daughter 
of  Herbert  Count  of  Maine,  was  tiio 
fonnder  of  the  ItaHan  branch,  &om 
whioh  the  dufcee  of  Ferrara  and  Mo- 
Aeaa.  descended ;  the  male  line  of 
which  became  eitinct  at  tie  end  of  tho 
last  century.  Tha  deposed  Duke  of 
Modens,  who  is  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg-Lorraine,  repreeente  that  of  Ente 
in  the  fi'male  liuo,  his  grandmotbcT, 
Marin  Beatrix,  haTing  been  the  last 
descendant  of  the  Italian  branch.  Eafe 
continned  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  Alberto  until  1294, 
when  it  fell  an  easy  eonqneat  to  the 
Carraras.  SucceesiTety  a  dependency  of 
Padua  and  of  the  Terona  Scahgers, 
it  passed  to  Teniee  in  1405,  retainins 
its  local  goyenuncnt  and  municipal 
inatitutions. 

The  town  of  Bste  contains  more 
than  10,000  Iniab.  It  has  a  Lombard 
aspect  ;  most  of  tho  houses  are  sup- 
ported by  picturesque  arches.  The 
exterior  of  the  church  of  Ban  Martina 
beara  the  appearanca  of  high  Roman- 
esque antiquity,  but  the  interior  is 
modcrnisGd;  in  that  of  Sta.  Maria  delle 
Grazie  ia  a  Madonna  by  Citaa  da 
OoneffUaao.  Tho  campaiiile,  in  the 
»arao  style,  inclines  as  much  as  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  A  flna  bolfry 
tower,  with  forked  battlements,  and  a 
Dondi  cloak  (eee  Padua)  of  the  largest 
aixe,  add  to  the  antique  adornments  of 
this  mediaiTal  town.  The  lulls  all  tho 
way  from  beyond  Eslo,  sometimes 
nearer  to,  and  Bometimea  more  distant 
from  tlie  road,  are  rery  picturesque. 
The  road  follows  tha  canal,  leeiEug 
tho  whole  way,  at  the  foot  ci  tho 
Euganeaa  hills,  by  Mereadole  on  the  L 

— ,  _  — n  commanded  by 
laetle,  olthe  IStii  centurj-. 


even  more  feudal  in  aspect  than  Kste. 
Pop.  5400.  It  stands  upon  a  noble  roci. 
It  lias  no  dungeon,  but  long  rnnges     . 
of  curtain   walls  with  Hepped  battle-     ' 
ment?,  studded  with  bold  crenellated 
towers.    They  ascend  and  descend  the 
biU-eidee,  intermingled  with  the  richest 
regetation.      Monselice    was    a    place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  agw :  ia 
the  10th  century  it  became  a   feudal     ' 
possession  of  the  House  of  Este,  even 
before  they  had   acquired  the   town 
whose  name  they  subseqaautiy  adopted 
(1165).  The  hill  of  the  Itocca,  Irom 
which  the  town  derives   its   name — 
mountain  of  silei,  or  more  properiy  of    | 
pavjng-stone — is  formed  of  a  rarielj  of    i 
trachgte  or  volcanic  porphyry,  known    1 
by  t)ie  local  designation  of  masegina,    { 
Tvliieh     ia     eitensirely     quarried     for 
building  purposes.     The  palace  on  the 
hill  belonging  to  the  Duodo  imily, 
tho  church,  and  the  7  detaobed  chapels 
in  imitation  of  the  7  basilicas  of  Bome, 
were  built  from  the  designs  of  Scanoxii. 
There  were  some  paintings  by  Falana 
Qiouane  in  the  church.    In  the  ViUa 
Cromer  is  preseryed  one  of  Canora'a 
earhest  works,  a  statue  of  Esculapins. 
All   the   country  through  wliich  the 
road  passes  ia  e^coeedingly  rich,  but     | 
intersected   by  muddy   canals.     Mon-     . 
selice    will    be    tha    best    point    to     , 
diverge  from  the  main  road  to  visit     i 
Ar^ua.      The    postmaster    eonaiderB  ,' 
himself  entitled  to  charge    one  post     ^ 
and  a  half,  there  and  back,  for  this  ei-     , 
ciu'sion,  although  the  distance  is  less 
thanSm.;  but  if  the  traveller  profeasea 
indifference,  he  will  be  contented  witli 
1  post,  going  and  returning  included. 

Eicursion  to  Arqua.  This  place  is 
beautifjlly  situated  amongst  the  Euga- 
nean  bills ;  here  Petrarch  rotrcated, 
dwelt,  and  died.  Tho  house  shown  was 
very  probably  his  habitation,  for  as 
far  back  as  1660  the  tradition  waa 
firmly  believed :  tho  paintings  on  the 
walls,  of  which  the  subjects  are  taken 
from  bis  poems,  date  from  theprMedmg 
centy.;  and  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
architeetola  (SebwioV  Sisi.  oi  ^5S^*J 
inconsistent  -mftv   V\«i   sIot^.     "Vi  ^ 
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dilapidated.  Here  is  Petrarch's  chair, 
and  his  inkstand,  in  which  you  may  dip 
your  pen  and  add  to  the  nonsense  in 
the  album.  Petrarch's  cat,  or  "wiccia," 
as  he  used  to  caU  her  (and  as  all  cats 
are  still  called  in  Italy),  is  here, 
stuffed,  and  in  a  small  niche.  The 
tomb  of  the  Laureate,  of  the  same  form 
as  that  of  An  tenor  at  Padua  (see  p.  311), 
like  it  stands  on  4  stumpy  piUars  in 
the  chyard.  It  is  of  red  Verona  mar- 
ble, and  was  raised  by  Francesco  di  Bros- 
sano,  the  Imsband  of  Francesca,  one 
of  the  illegitimate  cliildren  of  the  poet. 
The  inscription  is  by  Petrarch  himself. 
Above  is  a  bronze  bust,  placed  there  in 
1677.  The  Pozzo  di  FetrarcOt^  a 
walled  cistern,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  at  his  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
town.  In  the  village  church  are  two 
paintings  attributed  to  Palma  Giovane 
and  Paul  Veronese.  Near  Arqua  is  a 
spring,  called  (from  the  late  viceroy) 
the  Fonfe  del  Vicerh  Rainieri  :  its 
waters  are  strongly  sulphurous.  Very 
good  figs  and  wine  (for  this  countiy  at 
least)  are  grown  near  Arqua,  and  may 
be  had  at  the  little  osteria  in  the  town. 
Instead  of  returning  to  MonseHce 
the  traveller  going  to  Padua  may,  by  a 
cross  road,  join  the  post-road  at  Rivello 
1  m.  before  reaching 

Battaglia^  with  a  good  hotel,  the 
Alhergo  di  Battaglia^  close  to  the  high 
road,  upon  the  canal  of  Monselice :  it 
lias  some  thermal  springs,  which  are 
now  in  great  vogue  and  much  fre- 
quented in  July  and  Aug.  About  1  m. 
beyond  Battaglia,  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
is  the  castle  of  Catajo^  which  w^as  be- 
queathed by  its  former  proprietor,  the 
Marquis  Obizzi,  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  upon  condition  that  he  should 
keep  it  in  its  present  state.  The 
old  part  of  the  castle  may  always  be 
seen ;  it  contains  some  frescoes,  said 
to  be  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  designs 
are  possibly  by  him,  but  the  frescoes 
must  liave  been  executed  by  his 
scholars;  they  are  very  .careless  and 
slight.  The  museum,  which  is  ex- 
tensive, contains  a  vast  collection  of 
old  armour  and  warlike  weapons,  iH- 
arranged;  early  inscriptions  of  the  ch..*, 


and  some  other  curious  antiques  and 
relics. 

About  2  m.  on  the  rt.  bf  the  road 
after  leaving  Battagalia  is  Carrara  di  8, 
StefanOf  once  celebrated  for  its  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  founded  \n.  1027. 
Several  of  the  Carraras  were  buried  in 
the  ch.  Marsiho,  who  died  in  1330,  has 
a  monument  in  white  marble,  with 
reliefs  of  the  Virgin,  SS.  Antony  and 
Benedict.  On  a  pilaster  upon  the  S. 
wall  .of  this  edifice  is  an  inscription 
in  Lombard  characters  relative  to  the 
death  of  Ubertino  Carrara  in  1365,  in 
which  the  family  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Papa/a»a,  lords  of  Carrara 
and  Padua.  The  bell-tower  bears  the 
date  of  1293.  The  monastery  .was  sup- 
pressed in  1777,  and  sold  by  the 
Venetian  government  to  the  Erizzo 
family. 

Ahano  may  be  visited  either  from 
Padua  or  from  Battaglia,  being  at  an 
equal  distance,  about  6  Eng.  m.,  from 
both.  There  are  two  veiy  feir  inns 
here,  especially  daring  the  Bummer 
season,  the  Albergo  ddl  Orologio  and 
le  Due  Torri.  Its  baths  have  retained 
their  celebrity  from  the  time  of  the 
Eomans;  medals  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity  are  foimd  here  in  abun- 
dance :  the  place  is  also  remarkable  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  of  Pietro  d'Abano,  in 
whom  the  Paduans  take  almost  equal 
pride.  "This  village  is  about  3  m. 
from  the  Euganean  Hills;  and  the 
houses  occupied  by  those  who  iresort  to 
this  place  for  the  benefit  of  its  muds 
and  waters  are  yet  nearer,  all  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  :  from  this  rises  a 
sort  of  natural  tumulus^  of  a  circular 
form,  of  about  15  ft.  high,  and  above 
100  in  circmnference.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  same  sort  of  composition  as 
the  neighbouring  hills,  consisting  of 
materials  indicative  of  a  volcanic  origin. 
From  this  mount  burst  two  or  three 
copious  streams  of  hot  water,  varying 
from  77°  to  185^  Fahr :  they  contain 
a  minute  portion  of  muriates  of  soda, 
Ume,  and  magnesia,  and  of  sulphate  of 
lime  \    V\ie  ^Qja^wa  ercuanations   with 
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of  bmIo  and  cnrbonie  acid.  A  part  of 
tiemserreatciiill  (hebathBandpitsfnr 
heatiDg  tlie  muda  j  a  part  loses  itsdf 
in  cuts  and  wet  ditches,  amidet  the 
meadows ;  and  a  port  tarae  the  wheel 
of  a  mill,  whioli  wliirls  amidst  Tolmnes 
of  smote. 

The  meadows,  which  are  of  am^ris- 
ing  fi'rijiity,  eit«id  about  2  m.  with- 
out iulemiption,  when  lliey  are  brolten 
by  an  insulated  hill,  entirely  covered 
witli  tives,  brushwood,  and  tIupb  ; 
from  tlie  f  t  of  t  us  as  B  Bmoking 
slreni  n  1  1  til  farther  is  nnotlier 
smglB  hill  t         uo  1  Ot 

mineral     a  !  e 

hills,  B    1 

of  til       J 

The  cur 
nature    aud  ha  mg  all  of  11  noro 

or  IcBS  medi  mal  rirtuea  which  pro 
cured  spparentlv  for  this  place  the 
ancient  name  of  Apoaon  lenved  ftom 
a  privohve  and  to  oi  pain 

"  It  ia  eelcbratHl  foi-  its  muda,  which 
are  taken  out  of  its  )io't  basiuB,  and 
applied  Either  generaUy  or  partii^y,  as 
the  case  of  tha  patient  may  demand- 
Thaac  aca  thrown  by  after  having  been 
used,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  tho 
aeason,  returned  t«  the  hot  fbnntain, 
wliere  they  are  Ic^  till  tho  emuing 
spring,  that  they  may  impregnate  them- 
aelvea  anew  ivith  the  mineral  virtues 
which  theae  are  supposed  to  contain. 
The  moat  obf  ious  of  thcae,  to  an  igno- 
rant  man,  are  salt  and  siilphiu-.  The 
muds  are,  on  being  tatcn  ont,  intensely 
hot,  and  must  be  kneaded  and  stirred 
some  time  before  they  can  bo  home. 
When  applied,  an  operation  which  very 
much  redCmhles  Che  taking  a  east,  they 
retain  their  heat  without  much  aeuaible 
diminution  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  haying  the  effect  of  a  alight  rube- 
facient on  the  affected  part,  and  pro- 
ducing a  profuaa  perspiration  from  tho 
whole  body;  a  disposition  wliich  con- 
tinues more  particuiurly  in  the  part  to 
which  they  have  heen  applied,  wlicn 
checked  ly  cold.  Hence  heat  is  oo 
dered  as  bd  essentiflllf-  seconding  their 
opcratiooB,  that  this  inifcrijijr-plat 


r  mndding-placB,  is  nsuallj  nearly 
deserted  by  the  end  of  August ;  though 
there  are  aome  who  continue  to  wallow    , 
through  the  whole  of  September.         I 

'The  hatha,  though  BometimcB  con.   \ 
sidered  as  a  remedy  in  themselves,  are    ] 

generally  held  to  be  mere  aujd- 
Uaries  to  the  muda,  and  uaually  but 
ns  a  prologue  and  interlude  to 
the  dirty  j^rfopmance  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  thej 
being  snppoacd  to  open  the  porea  and 
diapOBC  the  skin  to  greater  tuscepti 
bihty   — Soie  i  Ilalu 

Smce  Hr  Boae  via  led  11  c  place  it 
has  been  much  improve  1  A  rangft 
of  handsome  hath  buildmgs  1  a  been 
erected  w  th  all  nee  ful  a  eoninioda 
t  ons  fo  TL.  tors  o  goo  1  reslau  alev  t 
and  eaje  Then,  nro  IB  balls  -ncll 
fitted  up  bes  des  those  fur  the  poor 
The  thermal  springs  m  tins  distncL 
are  very  nui  erous  Besides  those  at 
Abano  there  are  others  at  Cenedai. 
MoHle  Qotardo  SanP  Elena  Ban  Fie 
tra  Moiitagnone,  MonU  Broilo,  Sank 
Sar/olomeo,MbaleOr!mie,SaaI)aniel« 
in  Maate. 

The  road  from  Battaglis,  which  w9 
now  rejoin,  continnes  along  the  bank 
of  Ihe  canal,  tho  Idlis  retiring  on  Ilia 
left,  and  after  G  m.  we  reach  Padva^ 
(Rte.  31,) 
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ROUTE  33. 

PADUA  TO  FEBBABA;    BY  BOVIGO. 


POSTS. 

li  Monselice. 
li  Rovigo. 


POSTS. 

1  Polesella. 

2  Ferrara. 


6  Aust.  posts=53  m. 

A  Malleposte  leaves  Padua  for 
Ferrara  every  eveniDg  at  9,  reaching 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  on  the  Po  at 
5  a.m. ;  carriages  will  be  found  at  the 
Ponte  di  Lago  Scuro  as  far  as  Ferrara, 
from  which  a  Diligence  for  Bologna 
starts  at  10a.ni.  (There  has  been  great 
irregularity  of  late  in  the  public  con- 
veyances from  Padua  to  the  frontier 
near  Ferrara.) 

On  leaving  Padua  the  road  follows 
the  canal. 

6  miles  beyond  the  city  is  Battaglia, 
a  town  of  2700  Inhab.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Euganean  hills,  surrounded  by 
villas :  it  is  celebrated  for  its  baths.  A 
m.  before  reaching  Battaglia,  on  the  rt., 
is  the  villa  of  Catajo,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena.     (See  Rte.  32.) 

14  posts.  Monselice,  a  town  of 
8000  souls  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  one 
of  the  most  eastern  spurs  of  the  Eu- 
ganeans,  and  on  which  once  stood  a 
castle  celebrated  in  mediseval  Italian 
history;  the  town  derives  its  name 
from  the  lava  (Selce)  quarried  here  for 
the  roads. 

Cross  the  Gorzone  canal  and  soon 
lifter  the  Adige  (by  a  bridge)  at  Boara, 
The  country  is  flat  and  marshy,  but 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

li  Rovigo  (in  going  from  Rovigo  to 
Monselice  an  additional  horse  is  re- 
quired at  least  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  road).  Inns:  Cappa 
d'Oro ;  la  Corona  d'Oro.  A  small 
city,  active  and  cheerful.  Pop.  near 
10,000.     The  cathedral  is  now  the  seat 


of  the  Bishop  of  Adria,  That  ^ancient 
city  lives  only  in  the  name  of  the 
Adriatic :  its  site,  at  a  short  distanoe 
from  Rovigo,  can  scarcely  be  traeed, 
and  the  excavations  have  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  objects  of  great  interest 
The  Duomo  of  Rovigo  is  a  plain  build- 
ing, with  a  few  second>rate  pictures. 
In  the  Piazza  before  the  Palazsro 
del  Podestk  stands  a  column,  which 
once  bore  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
The  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  a  circular 
edifice,  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  city, 
contains  a  host  of  votive  offerings  and 
paintings,  the  latter  principally  Inr  the 
inferior  artists  of  the  Venetian  schod. 

The  road  continues  through  the  flat 
country  intersected  by  canals  ;  part  of 
it  runa  upon  an  embankment,  and  the 
country  continues  to  display  the  same 
exuberant  fertility.  8  m.  beyond 
Rovigo  we  cross  the  Bianco  canal, 
from  which  skirting  on  the  rt.  a  branch 
of  another  canal,  we  soon  afterwards 
reach 

1  Polesella^  where  the  canal  enters 
the  Po. 

"To  check  the  aberrations  of  the 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country  from 
their  channels,  a  catastrophe  which 
used  formerly  frequently  to  occur,  a 
general  system  of  embankment  has 
been  adopted  :  and  the  Po,  Adige,  and 
almost  all  their  tributaries,  are  now 
confined  between  hi^h  artificial  banks. 
The  increased  velocity  acquired  by  the 
streams  thus  closed  in  enables  them  to 
convey  a  much  larger  portion  of  foreign 
matter  to  the  sea ;  and,  consequently, 
the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Adige  have 
gained  far  more  rapidly  on  the  Adriatic 
since  the  practice  of  embankment  be- 
came almost  universal.  But,  although 
more  sediment  is  borne  to  the  sea,  part 
of  the  sand  and  mud,  which  in  the 
natural  state  of  things  would  be  spread 
out  by  annual  inundations  over  the 
plain,  now  subsides  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river  channels ;  and  their  capacity 
being  thereby  diminished,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  inundations 
in  the  following  springf  to  extract 
matter  from  the  bed,  and  to  add  it  to 
the  bawks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens tVaX  \\ve?ift  «,Vccaxa&  ti^^h  VT%z^«c:«i^ 
t\ve  \>\avn.  oiv  \Xie  \a^  ^^  V\^  tcl^\£iv^^ 
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like  the  waters  of  aqueducts,  and  at 
FerrarBi  the  anrrace  of  the  Po  has  be- 
come muie  elevated  than  the  roofs  of 
tlie  houses.  The  magnitade  of  these 
barriers  is  a.  subject  of  iuereasing  ex- 
peiisB  and  aniiety,  it  Lavinft  been 
Eometimes  foiinil  necessary  to  give  an 
a.dditional  height  of  nearly  one  foot  to 
the  batiks  of  the  Adige  and  Po  in  a 
single  season." — L'jeU.  "  The  practice 
of  embankment  was  ndopted  on  some 
of  the  Italian  rivera  as  early  as  the 
laiheentj.  The  deltas  of  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  have  goue  on  rabidly  increas- 
ing within  the  period  of  history.  From 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  where  the  IsouaQ  enters,  down 
to  the  S.  of  Itareuna,  there  is  no  unin- 
terrupted series  of  recent  accessions 
of  land,  more  tbaii  lOU  m.  in  length, 
which  within  the  last  2000  years  have 
increased  from  2  to  30  m.  in  breadth. 

The  IsoDZO,  Tagliaraento,  Piave, 
Brenta,  Adige,  and  Po,  besides  many 
other  smaller  rivers,  cootribate  to  the 
advance  of  the  coast-Iioe,  and  to  the 
shallowing  of  the  gnlf.  The  Po  and 
the  Adige  and  the  IJrenta  may  almost 
be  considered  as  entering  by  one  com- 
mon delta. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  great  ton- 
oentratioQ  of  the  flooded  waters  of 
these  streams  since  the  system  of  em- 
bankment became  general,  the  rate  of 
encroachment  of  Ihc  new  land  upon 
the  Adriatic,  especially  at  thai  point 
where  the  Po  and  the  Adige  enter,  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  accelerated . 
Adria  was  a  seaport  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  had  '"   "     '"  "   ''  — 


given 


Q  the  gulf; 


upwards  of  13  geogr.  miles  inland,  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  coast-line. 
Eavenna  was  also  a  seaport,  and  is 
now  about  4  m.  from  the  shore.  Yet 
even  before  the  practice  of  etubank- 
meut  was  introduced,  the  alluvium  of 
the  Po  advanced  with  rapidity  on  the 
Adriatic ;  for  Spina,  a  very  ancient 
city,  originally  bailt  in  the  district  of 
Bavenna,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  arm 
of  the  Po,  was,  so  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  II  ni.  distant 
roiH  Ibe  se3.."^Prm.  of  Geal.,  i.  435. 
The  ieogtb  o£  the  course  of  the  Po  is 


410  ni.,  and  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  basin  drained  by  it  is  S9,G56  geo, 
sq.  miles.  (The  basin  drained  by  the 
Tbumes  is  6400  geo.  sq.  n]ih;s,  that  by 
the  Severn  4O00.) 

From  Polesella  the  post-'road  fol- 
lows the  1.  bank  of  the  Po  to  the 
Austrian  fi'ontier  station. 

Cross  to  Putite  di  Logo  Seuro,  the 
frontier  station  of  the  Emilian  Pro- 
vinces, by  a  ferry-boat,  a  tedion*' 
operation.  The  Dogaiia  here  will  give 
but  little  trouble,  and  a  civil  word  and 
a  small  bribe  will  remove  all  diffieulty. 
In  coming  t^om  Emilia  the  examina- 
tion of  passports  by  the  Austrian  aatho- 
rities  is  ralber  a  tedious  operation. 

2  Ferrara,  see  Rie.  58. 

Inns :  The  Europa  is  now  the  best  in 
Ferrara ;  it  is  opposite  to  the  Post  and 
Diligence  offices.     The  Tre  Corone. 


Bt  Meslrc. 
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Railway  trains  leave  Venice  for  Ca- 
sarsa  on  the  Tagliamento,  about  62  m., 
3  times  a  day  (to  be  continued  to 
Udine  and  Trieste  in  Oct.  1860),  em- 
ploying 3  h.  40  min.,  by  way  of  Tre- 
viso; when  the  Railway  has  been 
opened  to  Udine,  the  journey  to 
Trieste  will  be  performed  in  10  hours. 
The  line  of  railroad  to  Treviso  sepa- 
rates from  that  to  Padua  (Rte.  31)  at 
Mestre,  and  from  thence  runs  nearly 
N.  through  a  very  rich  country  by 

5A-  m.  Mestre  Stat. 
.  5f  m.  Mogliano  Stat. 

3  m.  Preganziol  Stat. 

3j  m.  Treviso  Stat.  :  the  ancient 
Tarvisium  (/hws  .•  Quattro  Corone,  the 
best;  Albergo  Reale),  a  city  of  18,600 
Inhab.,  on  the  Sile,  a  tributary  of 
the  Piave.  Treviso  was  formerly 
capital  of  the  Trevisan  Mark,  as  it 
still  is  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  Bishop's  see ;  it  is 
situated  in  a  very  fertile  territory, 
and  possesses  manufactures  of  cloth, 
paper,  &c.  The  Duomo,  or  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  though  un- 
finished, is  a  fine  building,  with  its 
five  cupolas.  It  contains  a  chapel 
covered  with  good  frescoes,  by  Porde- 
none.  There  is  an  altarpiece  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Titian^  and  a  curious 
picture  representing  a  procession  of  the 
Trevisan  authorities,  by  Domeniciy  a 
native  artist.  The  Gothic  church  of 
San  Nicolo  contains  paintings  by  Gian 
Bellini  and  Paris  Bordone,  and  a  some- 
what celebrated  one  by  Marco  Pensa- 
bene,  erroneously  attributed  to  Sebastian 
del  Piombo.  In  the  Monte  di  Pietd 
there  is  a  celebrated  picture  by  Gtor- 
gione,  the  Entombment  of  Christ,  said 
to  have  been  his  last  work,  and  even  to 
have  been  finished  by  Titian.  It  is  now 
nearly  effaced  in  parts.  The  Palazzo 
Publico  and  Theatre  are  fine  buildings ; 
the  Villa  Manfrini  has  extensive  gar- 
dens. 

The  high  road  from  Milan  to  Vienna, 
by  the  Ampezzo  and  Pontebba  routes, 
joins  that  from  Venice  at  Treviso; 
having  crossed  the  great  plain  of  the 
Trevigiano  from  Vicenza,  through 
CittadeJla  on  the  Brenta,  and  Castel- 
^nco,  the  country  of  Giorgione. 
Three  roads  lead  from  Treviso  to- 


wards Trieste,  all  joining  again  Hear 
Codroipo  and  Palma  Nova.  The  first 
through 

Oderzo,  a  large  village,  the  ancient 
Opitergium. 

3fotta,  a  town  of  5000  Inhab.,  on 
the  Livenza,  which  is  from  this  point 
navigable.  Scarpa,  the  anatomical  pro- 
fessor of  Pavia,  was  a  •native  of  this 
place  his  collections  of  ancient  armour 
and  pictures  are  preserved  here. 

San  Vito,  2  m.  from  the  Tagliamento, 
a  flourishing  town  of  5000  luhab.,  with 
linen  and  silk  manufactories:  there 
are  some  good  pictures  by  Pompeo- 
Amalteo  and  his  master  Licinio  in  the 
choir  of  the  hospital  church. 

The  second,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  former  from  Motta,  is  more  direct 
still ;  it  passes  through  Portoguaro,  La- 
tisana  on  the  Tagliamento,  aS'.  Giorgio^ 
and  Ontagnano,  2  m.  from  Palraa  Nova, 
where  it  falls  into  the  post-road  from 
Udine. 

The  third  or  upper  road  from  Tre- 
viso, which  is  the  only  one  upon  which 
there  are  post-horse  stations,  and  that 
followed  by  the  Rly.,  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  last  declivities  of  the  sub- 
alpine  hills,  and  is  more  picturesque 
and  interesting.  Leaving  Treviso,  it 
runs  nearly  due  N.  through  the  plain 
to  the  Piave,  passing  by 

4i  m.  Lancenigo  Stat. 

4^  m.  Sprcsiano  Stat.,  3  m.  beyond 
which  we  cross  the  Piave,  on  a  bridge 
of  several  arches. 

3j  m.  Piave  Stat.,  on  the  river-side  ; 
from  here  the  line  follows  the  foot  of 
the  hills  to 

5  m.  Conegliano  Stat.  (Inn :  La  Posta, 
good).  Pop.  6500.  The  town  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  extensive  castle,  that 
gives  a  fine  appearance  to  it  as  it  is 
approached.  There  are  frescoes  by 
Pordenone,  now  nearly  obliterated,  on 
the  outside  of  several  private  houses  in 
the  town ;  in  the  Duomo  an  altar-piece 
of  Cima  da  Conegliano,  a  native  of  the 
place.  On  leaving  the  town  we  pass 
under  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis  I. 
of  Austria.  3  m.  farther  the  great  road 
by  Belluno,  the  valley  of  Cadore,  and 
.  the  Ampezzo  pass  to  Inspruck,  branches 
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ae.-maiii/,  Rte.  328.)  Leaving  Conegli- 
ano.  the'  itlj.  foliowB  tlie  line  of  (he  old 
post-road  to 

4jin.  PiaiiiUfiDSio'.,  lotliel.  ofwiich 
opens  the  valley  of  Serravalle,  throogh 
which  passes  the  road  In  Belluno  and 
Ampezio,  and  6  m.  farther  on  reaches 

6  m.  SMila  St.it.  [fmi;  La  Posla),  a 
townof  3700lnhab.,  onlheLivenza.  It 

portance,  being  surrounded  by  a.  good 
wall  and  ditch  ;  the  palace  of  the  Po- 
dfstb  is  a  considerable  building. 

8  m.  Pordfnone  Stnt.  (/jiit ;  La  Posta, 
fair)  GOntatnfi  400O  Inhab.,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Poring 
Naonis  of  the  Romaul.  It  contains 
large  paper- works  on  the  Noneello  lor- 
rent.  Giovanni  Antonio  LicinioRegillo, 
called  11  Pordenone,  iros  bom  here  in 
1483;  there  is  a  pictare  of  St.  Christo- 
pher by  him  in  the  principal  church. 
Between  Pordenone  and  Vasnraa  the 
Ely.  crosses  several  torrents  descending 
from  the  Alps,  daaria  is  about  4  m. 
irora  the  Tayli-Mnenlo.  The  Ely.  to 
Trieste  will  be  opened  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year. 

8  m.  Otdmipo  (Tmi :  II  Imperalore). 
Here  the  two  roads  from  Treviso 
join.  3  m.  before  reaching  this  place 
the  Tagliamento  is  crossed  npon  a 
wooden  bridge,  1130  yards,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  a  m.  long,  the  bed  of  the 
rivtT  being  here  upwards  of  am.  wide, 
and  a  real  "Sea  of  Stones,"  showing 
the  cbangeabla  nature  of  the  river's 
course.  From  near  the  Ponto  della 
Delizia,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Taglia- 
lofnlo,  a  road  branches  off  to  the 
1.,  and,  following  it,  leads  to  Osopjio, 
a  fortified  town,  and  Veniom,  and  by 
the  Val  di  Ferro  to  Ponlebba,  and 
thence  to  Tarvia  and  Villach,  and  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Drave  to  Vienna. 
{See  JIandbeek  of  South  Genmmy,  Rtc. 
250.)  From  Codroipo  the  post-road 
makes  a  considerable  detour  to  Udine, 
but  a  more  direct  one  passes  across  the 
plain  to  Palma  Nova,  a  very  strongly- 
fortified  town,  3  m.  W.  of  the  riyer 
Torre.  The  road  from  Codroipo  to 
Udine   passes   through   Basagliapenla 


tween  General  Bonaparte  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  was  signed  in  October 
I79T,  by  which  Venice  was  so  shame. 
fully  sacrificed  by  the  French  general 
to  Austria — one  of  the  deepest  blots  iu 
the  political  history  of  Napoleon.  The 
nieaa  house  in  vhich  this  disastroua 
treaty  was  signed  is  still  pointed  ont. 

14i  m.  Udine  Slat,  (/nii :  L'Europa, 
good ;  LaStella),a(jityof  20,000  Inhab., 
once  a  place  of  much  importance  as  the 
capital  of  Friuli.    It  is  still  surronnded    i 
by  its  ancient  walls.  In  the  midst  is  the    , 
old  town,  also  walled,  and  snrrounded 
by  a  ditch.    In  Ibe  centre  is  the  caitle,    , 
on  a  height,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Attila.     Udine  presents  so  manx 
features  of  resemblance  iu   jls  build- 
ings to  the  mother  city,  to  whose  rule 
it  was  so  long  subjected,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  Venice  in  miniature  ;  it  has    < 
its  grand  square,  its  palazzo  publico —   i 
a  fine  building  on  arches  in  imitation    1 
of  tbeDoge's  palace— thetwoeoloaint,   i 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  Ihe   ' 


Virgin,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  archi— 

in  the  town.  The  campanile  dates  &om 
the  12th  century,  la  the  bishop's  pa-  - 
Iqce  is  a  ceiling  painted  by  QioBaimida  i 
JJdias,  whose  house  still  eiisls,  and  la 
remarkable  for  being  adorned  within 
and  without  with  stucco  omamenis,. 
probably  by  himself.  TbecastleonthB 
height  IS  now  used  as  a  prison ;  the- 
vicw  from  here  over  the  plains  of  Friuli. 
is  very  fine.  The  Campo  Santo  is  well 
deserving  of  a  visit. 

10  m.  E.of  Udine  is  Cividale,  ita-  , 
ancient  Forum  Jnlii,  interesting  from 

Duomo,  or  collegiate  church,  funded    I 
in  7S0,  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice. 
The  archives  contain  some  valuable 
ancient  MSS. 

Public  conveyances  leave  Udine  for     ■ 
Nabrasina  on  the  rly.  to  Vienna,  and    i 
for  Trieste  in  correspondauoe  willi  the     ' 
early  train  from  Venice,  arriving  at 
Trieste  about  6  f.h.  ' 

8}  m.  Fe,-€oUo. 

8i  tn.  Eomuns,  BeVvieSM'^iKSB'Ani.'a^ 
this  ^ost  Vhc  inetfi  Toai  'fatsai  ^^ 
droipo  by  Pa\ma.  "Sy-jft.  Vivos.  tro.-t  ■^'sti 
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1  m.  W.  of  the  passage  of  the  Torre 
rirer.  From  Romans  a  road  branches 
off  on  the  1.  to  Gradisca  and  Gorizia, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Isonzo ;  the 
road  to  Trieste  crossing  the  same  cele- 
brated river,  the  theoretical  boundary 
of  Italy  towards  the  N.E. 

8i  m.  Monfcdcone,  From  here  the 
road  mns  near  the  Adriatic  through 
S.  Giovanni  on  the  Timavo,  the  ancient 
Timavus,  ^  m.  from  the  coast,  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  Adriatic, 
Doino,  and  Nabresina,  the  second  sta- 
tion out  of  Trieste,  from  which  it  is 
12  m.  distant,  on  the  rly.  to  Laibach 
and  Vienna. 

oi        a    ±    n        fSee  Handbook  of 
8J  m.  ^ta  Croce  I       ^^  Germany, 

8|m.  Tmste  1  Ktes.248&254. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  Aqnileja  either  from  Monfal- 
cone  or  Palma  Nova,  the  former  15, 
the  latter  10^  m.  distant  from  it.  From 
Palma  Nova  the  road  passes  through 
Strasoldo  (3  m.),  Cervignano  (2j  m.), 
Terzo  (2  m.),  Aquileja  (3  m.).  Aqui- 
leja  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
most  important  provincial    cities    of 


Rome,  and  one  of  its  strongest  frontier 
fortresses,  the  chief  bulwark  of  Italy 
towards  the  N.E.  Augustus  often 
resided  in  it,  and  its  population  was 
then  estimated  at  100,000  souls.  It  was 
taken  by  Attila  in  452,  and  reduced 
to  ashes  by  that  ferocious  barbarian, 
who  caused  it  to  be  levelled  to  the 
ground.  It  contains  at  present  about 
1500  Inhab.  Its  climate  is  pestilential 
at  certain  seasons  from  the  marshes  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated.  The 
Duomo,  built  between  1019-42,  is  a 
splendid  architectural  monument  of 
the  middle  ages,  historically  remark- 
able as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileja,  whose  stone 
throne,  in  which  he  was  installed,  is 
still  preserved  behind  the  altar.  The 
crypt  is  very  curious.  Among  the 
remains  of  antiquity  are  fragments  of 
the  palace  of  the  Patriarch  Poppo,  who 
built  the  cathedral  or  campanile  and  a 
detached  tower.  The  Roman  remains 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  abund- 
ant ;  excavations  are  going  on,  and  a 
local  museum  contains  much  of  what 
has  been  discovered. 
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SECTION    V. 

DFCHTES  OF  PAEMA  AND  PIACENZA. 
1.   QoKtranienl. — 2.  Nat 


40,  Piacenxa  to  Parma,  by  Bor-  43.  I'artuft  to  Mantua,  b;  Guast- 

go  San  J^DMiuo.— Bail      .  306  alia 421 

41.  Cremona  to  Pamis,  by  Casal  43.  Parma  to  Sotsbjib,  bj  For- 

Maggiore  mid  Colomo      .  420  naoFO  and  Tottremoli       .     438 

{TCBIB  to  PUCEKZA,  bj  AUb-  (MiLAB  to  PliCKKZi,  61  pOStB, 

tandria.     See  Btc.  7.)  Ete.  2t) 

PRKLIMINARY  INFORMATION. 

§  1.    GOVEBNintNI. 

These  firo  diBnienibenneiita  of  Eiicicnt  Lonnbardy,  ceded  to  Jjeo  X.  by 
Franooaeo  Sforza  in  IB15,  were  beef-owed  by  Pope  Paul  III.  on  his  baatord. 
son  Pier  Luigi  Faniese,  in  1B45 1  thej  renisiiiod  in  tlio  poaseaeion  of  bii 
deaceadauta  until  tlio  Bitinctlan  of  the  mule  brunch  of  tbat  celebrated  &iiu1t  in 
1731,  when  tlie^  devolyed  to  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
in  virtue  of  tlie  uJieritnnce  of  Eliuibetlt  Fameac,  tlio  daughter  of  tho  last  duke, 
Eanuocio  II.,  who  left  heire,  and  who  had  married  Philip  V.  This  transfer  was 
confirmed  bj  the  treaty  of  Ais-la-ChttpeUe.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  which 
followed  the  French  Kerolution  thesa  duchies  were  goFomed  by  Ferdinand  the 
grandson  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  inyaded  by  Bonaparte  ia  1790-  After  that 
period  thoy  may  be  considered  aa  dependencies  of  Franec;  they  formed  tha 
Depiatments  of  the  Trebbia  and  Taro  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Parma  and  Piacenia,  to  wliich  Quastalla  liad  been  annexed,  were  roads 
over  at  the  congresa  of  Vienna  to  tha  Empreea  Maria  Louisa  for  her  life,  to 
revert  on  her  death  to  the  deacondnnta  of  tlio  laat  duke  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
to  whom  in  the  mean  time  the  duchy  of  Lucca  bad  been  eifcn  in  compensation. 
On  the  demise  of  Maria  Louiaa,  in  Becember,  1847,  Charles  II.  of  Bourbon 
"  became  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  but  abdicated  in  18*9  in  iayour  of  hi»  i 
son,  Ferdinand  IIL,  who  was  assaaeinated  in  1854^  leaving  several  ehildren. 
The  eldest,  Eobort,  being  under  age,  the  government  of  the  duchies  was 
assumed  by  his  mother,  as  Eegent,  during  hia  miDDiity.  In  the  event  of  faUura 
of  male  iasuo  in  the  reigning  family,  the  duchy  of  Parma  Proper  waa  to  bavo 
passed  to  Austria,  and  that  of  Piacenza  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  when  the 
events  of  1859  upset  the  stipulations  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
provinces  of  Piacenza  and  Parma  annexing  thomaolvos  by  an  almost  unaniraoul 
vote  to  the  Hngdora  of  Sartbem  Italy,  under  the  role  of  Victor  Emanuel.  i 

The  sovereignty  of  Parma  from  1815  to  1859  embraced  the  duchy  of  that    | 
name,  the  duchy  of  Piaeensa,  and  the  district  of  Pontrerooli,  ceded  by  Tuscany 
on  the  sovereign  of  the  latter  coming  into  posacssion.  ol  ftio  i«A.'i  oWiiKNA. 
Qvaetalla  bad  been  fmns/eiwii  to  the  Duke  ot  Modsna  on  *A\e  ie«ftv  o^  "^^ajpa 
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§  2.  NaTITEE  of  the  CoUNTET. — InHABITAI^TS. — PbODUCE. — "FlSAlSCI^S, 

The  territory  comprised,  in  the  two  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  the 
proyince  of  Lunigiana,  has  a  population  of  499,900  souls.  It  extends  fix)m 
the  Po  on  the  N.  to  near  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  The  portion  of  its 
territory  in  the  plain  hetween  the  Apennines  and  the  Po  is  fertile,  and  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivers  descending  from  the  mountains.  The  districts  in 
the  Apennines  are  dry  and  thinly  peopled,  and  so  inadequate  to  maintain 
their  scanty  population,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  annually  leave  their 
homes  to  seek  employment  during  the  agi'icultural  season  in  Lombardy  and 
Tuscany,  returning  with  the  money  thus  earned  to  maintain  themselves  and 
their  famihes ;  others,  for  a  much  longer  period,  as  itinerant  musicians,  &c. 
Most  of  those  Italians  with  organs,  &c.,  whom  we  see  about  our  streets,  come 
from  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Modena  bordering  on  the  Apennines.  "When- 
ever we  find  this  migration  in  search  of  employment  abroad,  the  people  may 
be  considered  as  not  in  a  favourable  condition  in  their  own  country.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  Irish  and  the  Westphalian  peasantry ;  the  one  leaves  his 
coimtry  for  England,  the  other  for  the  Netherlands,  during  harvest-time. 

The  finances  of  this  small  state  were  not  very  flourishing.  The  public  revenue 
was  estimated  during  the  last  year  of  the  Ducal  Government  at  9,686,000  fr. 
(387,480Z.)  ;  the  expenditure  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  receipts,  and  there  wa« 
a  pubUc  debt  of  13,300,000  fr.  (533,000?.  sterling).  Of  late  years  Austria  had 
maintained  a  large  nuhtary  force  in  the  Duchies,  and  kept  a  garrison  in  the 
principal  stronghold,  Piacenza. 

The  trade  of  Parma  is  limited  to  the  importation,  through  Trieste  and  Genoa, 
of  colonial  produce  for  its  consumption,  British  and  other  foreign  manufactures, 
and  articles  of  luxury. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  hemp,  and  cheese,  some  silk,  and  a 
good  deal  of  wine  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Sardinia. 

§  3.  Monet  and  Postino. 

The  coin  struck  by  Maria  Louisa  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  similar  to  the  French 
and  Sardinian.  The  old  lira  of  Parma  is  still  in  circulation ;  97  of  these  are 
equivalent  to  20  francs ;  but  in  ordinary  dealing  5  lire  of  Parma  are  equal  to  a 
franc,  a  lira  being  thus  20  centimes.  The  posting  distances  and  regulations  are 
the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  North  Italian  monarchy. 
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uncivil  and  inattentive  people  (1860)  ; 
the  Croce  d'Oro,  said  to  be  better; 
and  the  Albergo  d'ltalia,  fair.  As  all 
the  hotels  are  indifierent,  and  as 
everything  can  be  seen  in  a  short 
time,  the  less  the  traveller  has  to  do 
with  hotels  here  the  better.  By  ar- 
riving early  he  will  have  ample  time  to 
•visit  eveT^tbixi^  of  interest  in  the  town. 


Piacenza,  Inns:    the  San  Marco, \ and  coxAmMe  >a?  wn.  es«cM^^  Wtv  \i^ 
'-"  the  best,  but   dirty,  and  mtli\Y.'\iCTe  \ie  ViSi  «ixi^  mo^^  eQT$&yc\»^ 


1  the  order  thcj-  can  he  moel  eaoily 
Tisited — siippoaing  the  traveUcr  to 
sitat  &aiD  the  nuJwaj  station,  where 
liaoknBy  coaches  m»y  be  hired  at  tho 
rate  of  a  fr.  an  hour : — The  Ihiomo,  Ch. 
of  Sua  Francesco,  FUtzsa  dei  Caval/i, 
and  Palazzo  del  Camimtiie;  Ch.  of 
Sa»e  Aaionino  and  Theatre;  Ch.  of 
SiBlC  AjottiitO;  tho  public  Promenade ; 
the  Fortreta ;  Santa  Maria  di  Cain- 
pagna ;  returning  to  the  Ely.  Stat,  hj 
the  Ch.  of  S.  SUio,  the  dtadelia,  the 
Porta  di  Fagosta  leading  to  the  Fo,  the 
Bridge  of  Boats  ottt  the  latter,  ttc 
lliBre  are  two  good  caf^s  in  and  near 
the  Piaiza  dei  CaTalli,  where  he  con 
procura  Iub  bivalifaat. 

RaUmaya  and  DlligeiKes. — Thcro  is 
now  a  rly.  communication  between 
Turin  and  tiacenza,  correaponding  with 
Genoa,  Milan,  the  Lsgo  Maggiore,  Slc, 
andTrith  Bologna,  by  Parma  and  Mo- 
dona —  trains  four  timea  a-day.  A 
diUgonce  dmly  to  Cremona  in  4  h.  early 
in  tlio  morning,  so  as  to  enable  persons 
to  reach  Brescia  by  another  on  the 
same  erening.  To  Milan  daily,  by  way 
of  Lodi  and  Marignano,  in  8  h.,  start- 
ing at  midnight  in  aummEr,  and  early 
in  tlie  moi-ning  in  winter. 

Piacenza  la  Fedele,  founded  by 
the  Boian  Gaula,  received  from  the 
Romans  Ike  name  of  Placentia,  on 
account  of  its  pleading  sitiuition.  It 
was  one  of  the  places  which  reyived 
tho  Boonest  aRcr  the  inTasione  of  the 
northera  barbarians,  and  obtained  on 
early  share  of  the  commerce  which  in 
the  middle  ages  enriched  the  Italian 
towns.  In  the  10th  century  the  iair 
of  Plaeentia  was  one  of  the  principal 
martfl  of  the  peninsula.  Thia  city  now 
contains  about  32,000  Inbab.,  a  number 
which  is  not  by  any  means  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  it  occupies. 

The  most  biiey  part  of  Piaoenza  is 
in  the  neighbouThood  of  the  Piaeza  de' 
CiioaIZs,  so  called  &oni  the  bronze  statues 
at  the  tmy  iliikes,  Alessandro  imd  Ha- 
miceia  ^sraese,  rrbich  Btand  in  front  of 
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the  Palazzo  del  Commune.  "Thia  build- 
by  the  mecchantB  of 
I  begun  in  1281.    Tho 
lower  part  is  of  red  and  white  lime- 
stone, and  in  the  pointed   stylo;  the 
npper  half  is  in  the  round  style,   and 
of  bricfe,    with  terra-cotta    moulding*    1 
This  building  is  one   J 
of  tlie  many  instances  which   prora   1 
that  the   Saraeeiuc   style,  finding  its-  ] 
way  through  Tcnice,  had  in  the  middle    ' 
agee   a    partial    influence    upon    tlur 
architecture  of  Italy.     Tlie  windows 
and   the   forlied  battlements   of  tliis 
building  arc  ia    a   9aracemc  manner^ 
and  the  Sataeeiiic  passion  for  Tariety    i 
appears  in  the  dissimilarity  of  its  parta, 
for  the  windows  of  the  front  are  raricd,     ' 
and  tho  two  ends  of  the  budding  are 
purposely  made  unlike  each  other.    It     . 
—  noble  budding,  in  spite  of  iti  ano-    ' 
ies  mid  mixture  of  difiorent  styles    i 
and  materiids." — -Q.  Knight.  | 

The  equestrian  statues  wero  deaiguect    1 
by  Francesco  MoceM,  a  scholar  of  Gio- 
nini  di  Bologna,  and  cast  hy  Starcello, 

Roman  artist.  They  were  decreed  by 
the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  pnblio 
entrance  of  Margherita  Aldobrandini, 
the  wife  of  Bonuccio,  and  were  eie- 
cuted  at  its  expense,  at  a  cost  of  44,107 


Romi 


scudi.    The  st 


erected  in  1G20,  that  of  Alossuidro 
in  1624.  Hanuccio  is  in  an  attitude 
of  command  >  Alcssandro  is  reining  in 
hia  fltced.  The  rider  hao  pulled  np 
the  horse ;  but  the  speed  with  whicli 
they  Imve  been  proceeding  is  seen  by 
tho  flutter  of  his  drapery  and  the 
housings  and  mane  all  carried  ont  by 
'' e  wind.  Both  the  statues  seem 
inting  in  that  repose  and  simplicity 
which  constitute  tlie  truly  beautiful  in 
irt.  These  colossal  statues,  instead 
if  being  formed  of  several  pieces,  haTC 
>een  cast  at  one  jet. 

Tho  traveller  hero  first  becomes  ac- 
qiuiinted  with  tbo  coonfeiianoea  of  tlio 
family,   whoso    elevation    i 


Ottavio  in  158B,  »  ■Aw  "-"Stoisr  tS. 
Parma"  whosa  Banve  -^m.  ms  ^m(v*«« 
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as  spoken  of  in  the  £Eimous  old  ballad 
on  the  "  Armada :" — 

Their  men  were  young,  munition  strong. 

And,  to  do  us  more  harm  a. 
They  thought  it  meet  to  join  their  fleet 

All  with  the  Prince  of  Parma, 

All  with  the  Prince  of  Parma. 

He  was  bold  and  enterprising. 
Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
served  Spain  wisely  and  prudently; 
and,  as  a  general,  was  less  sanguinary 
than  the  other  captains  of  his  times. 
He  died  in  1592  at  Arras,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wounds  which  he  had 
received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  his 
services  having  been  transferred  to 
France  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
party  of  the  League.  The  very  low  re- 
liefs upon  the  pedestal  represent  the  at- 
tempt to  bum  the  flying  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Scheldt  by  Famese  during 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  (1585),  and  the 
interview  with  the  envoys  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  near  Ypres,  to  negotiate  the 
peace  (1591).  Alessandro  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ranuccio.  Gloomy, 
suspicious,  covetous,  and  merciless,  Ra- 
nuccio was  constantly  in  dread  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  nobility,  whom  he 
insiilted  and  oppressed.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bum 
nine  women  accused  of  witchcraft.  A 
supposed  conspiracy  enabled  him,  in 
1612,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
them.  On  the  19th  May  the  scaffold 
was  raised  before  the  windows  of 
his  palace;  and  Barbara  San  Yitale, 
Countess  of  Colomo,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  womanof  her  day, was  brought 
forth,  shown  to  the  people,  and  be- 
headed ;  she  was  followed  by  Pio  Torelli 
— ^his  head  fell  also ;  San  Yitale,  Marquis 
of  Sala,  succeeded,  and  four  others 
of  the  principal  families.  The  exe- 
cution lasted  four  hours,  the  duke 
looking  on  with  savage  delight.  He 
wished  to  extirpate  these  families ;  and 
we  dare  not  repeat  the  treatment  in- 
flicted upon  the  children  of  San  Yitale. 
The  son  and  nephew  of  Torelli  escaped ; 
and  the  latter,  taking  refuge  in  Poland, 
and  having  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Amiljr   of  Poni&towski,    became  the 


ancestor   of  the    last    King    of    that 
unhappy  country. 

The  Duomo  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
long  "Contrada  dritta,"  which  runs 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  Piazza. 
Though  not  of  very  remote  date,  having 
been  consecrated  by  Pope  Innocent  IL 
in  1133,  it  is,  excepting  some  additions 
in  the  16th  century,  in  the  ancient 
Lombard  style.  The  porches  are  cu- 
rious ;  the  central  one  dates  from 
1564).  In  the  archivolt  are  sculp- 
tured various  figures,  emblematical  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  elements; 
amongst  them  are  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac;  the  sun  and  the  moon; 
stars,  planets,  and  comets,  and  winds. 
The  two  lateral  ones,  of  an  earlier 
period,  are  ornamented  with  rude  bas- 
rehefs  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Yisita- 
tion,  the  Nativity,  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  The  pillars  that  support 
these  arches  rest  upon  quaint  crouching 
human  figures,  with  a  kind  of  saddle 
on  which  the  columns  rest,  &c. ;  and  the 
whole  exterior  is  full  of  curious  details. 
A  window  in  the  apse  is  remarkable, 
the  mouLdii^  of  the  archivolt  standing 
out  firom  the  wall,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  four  grotesque  heads. 
The  CampaniUy  about  200  ft.  high, 
was  erected  in  1333,  and  consists  of  a 
square  brick  tower,  with  an  open  belfiry 
on  the  summit :  to  a  window  in  it  is 
affixed  an  iron  cage,  like  that  at  Man- 
tua, placed  there  in  1495  by  Ludovico 
il  Moro,  to  expose  to  pubUo  view 
persons  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  trea- 
son. The  interior  of  the  ch.  (360  ft. 
in  length,  210  wide  between  the  tran- 
septs, and  125  high  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave)  is  in  a  Lombard  style, 
with  wide-spreading  arches  rising  from 
massive  columns,  with  bold  plain  capi- 
tals :  over  the  crown  of  each  arch  a 
statue  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  on  most 
of  the  pillars  are  small  tablets,  repre- 
senting workmen  of  various  descrip- 
tions— a  wheelwright,  a  carpenter,  a 
smith,  and  many  others,  denoting  the 
Crafts  who  contributed  to  the  expense 
of  erecting  the  building.  The  choir 
xetama  \ta  s^;.»Xi^B  ot  tv&Vv  c«.y<i  vci^  by  Qian 
\  Qiacomo,«k  Qteuoea^  ^;]L^\>i-,  ToaassCT^^ 
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bossed  clioir-boolia ;  and  its  twentj- 
four  eauons,  mho,  «'ith  diminished 
mesnB,  still  retAiti  tbeir  statioiL  in  Uic 
cathedral.  At  tbe  intersection  of  tJie 
nave  aJid  transepts  rises  the  octagonal 
cupola,  Buirannded  both  without  and 
within  hy  a  gallery  of  Lombard  arches. 
The  ftaiutinga  on  it  nro  of  a  supe- 
rior order.  Sis  of  the  eight  sides  are 
painted  in  fresco  bj  Gvereino;  two, 
iiamelj,  the  B.  and  N.E.  compart- 
jnents— supposina  the  church,  to  stand 
exactly  B.  and  W. — are  by  Moraizime. 
A  nearer  view  of  them  mav  be  obtained 
from  the  colonnade  which'  runs  round 
the  top  of  the  druni,  but  the  ledge  ia 
ttxther  narrow,  and  has  no  rail.  The 
Bubjeets  are  —  four  Prophets,  four 
Sibyls,  choirs  of  AngeK  and  Biblical 
subjects.  These  frescoes  have  been 
injured  in  a  peculiar  manner, — birds 
getting  into  the  dome  have  flown 
wauist  and  aoratchod  them.  "  The 
Guercino  fiescoes  are  very  remark- 
able for  tieir  great  power  in  oo- 
lour  and  skill  in  esecution  of  fresco 
on  a  large  scale,  and  have  leas  of  the 
heaviness  uaxmlly  pervading  the  works 
of  this  master.  At  the  great  distanca 
from  which  thej  must  be  seen  &am 
the  floor  of  the  cathedral,  tijey  are 
quite  satis&kctory,  and  fine  specunena 
of  interior  decoration."  —  O.  W.  C. 
liower  down,  on  each  side  of  the  win- 
dows, are  %ures  of  Charity,  Truth, 
Chaatity,  and  HnmiUty,  by  FraiKhini, 
In  the  choir  are  &escoes  by  Agostino 
and  Lvdooieo  Caracoi,  full  of  academic 
power  and  akfll,  ahowing  great  know- 
ledge of  the  human  form  and  much 
grandeur  of  contour ;  the  colours  are 
distemperlike,  hut  in  aa  pinfect  pre- 
gercatioa  as  if  btif  jiut  done.  The 
Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  centre 
of  the  choir,  as  well  as  the  Sibyls  on 
either  side,  are  by  C  ProBocdai ;  the 
two  large  subjects  of  the  Burial  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  Apostloa  discovering 
her  tomb  empty,  on  the  side  walls,  are 
by  Laitdi ;  tlicj  replace  the  two  pic- 
tures of  the  same  subjects,  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca  at  Fanna,  pointed  in  1609 
Lud.  Ctavcei,  sod  whiah  bad  been 
the  French  to  Paria  in 


1796.  The  Virgin  surrounded  "b* 
angels,  on  the  vault  of  the  apse,  i|j 
a  megnlHceut  work  of  Lud.  Caraai^ 
'"   preservation,  and  execution   of  it^ 


the  high  altar  is 
into  four  compartments:   in  one. 
Virgin  crowned  by  the  Trinity  ii 
C.  Procaecini ;  the  3  others,  rapref 
ing  choirs  of  angels,  and  the  souls  a| 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  Hai'  " 
are   by  Lad.    Caracci — the  figure 
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worthy  of  notice  j  the  Hativilj  of  ti 
Virgin  and  the  Salutation,  on  the  t 
of  the  organ  gaDery,  are  by  the  si 
painter ;  the  Visitation,  and  the  IMR 
-scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  op4 
posite  side  of  the  choir,  are  by  C,  ^^^ 
eaceim.  The  other  puntings  mow 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  cathedral  setA 
St.  Martin  diTidiug  hia  Garment  witti 
the  Beggar,  by  Zw/i  Caraeei,  in  QtA 
chapel  on  I.  of  the  choir ;  in  the  2nfl 
chapel  on  the  rt.  is  a  stranMJ 
painting,  attributed  to  Andrea  ann! 
Jilisabetta  Siraai,  representing  Uu0 
10,000  cruciBed  Martyrs,  who,  bo>) 
cording  to  the  legend,  conaiated  6b 
an  army  of  9000  Bomon  soIdieiK 
miraculously  converted  to  Christilti 
anity,  and  1000  more  troops  sentf 
against  them,  who  followed  thekD 
example,^an  execution  said  to  hav^ 
occurred  by  the  advice  of  Sapor,  in  tItK 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Near  the  ijtar  efl 
Santa  Lucia  is  s  ourioua  painting  ^A 
the  13th  centy.,  representing  the  MmA 
donna  and  CMd,  by  SartoUno  Mf 
~'  mia,.  BOme  of  whose  works  Wb' 
see  in  the  Baptistery  at  FarmaiH 
The  Diptychna,  over  the  great  door  OT 
the  church,  iu  low  relief,  Ibrmorly  oeoBrJ 
piad  the  place  of  ProcBceini's  AsoensioBpi 
of  the  Virgin,  in  tbo  choir ;  it  was  exMl 
outed  in  1479  by  two  artiats,  B.  Qrori 
pallo  for  the  pointing,  and  Anirittllki 
BttrlengM  for  the  sculpture,  at  the  elf-* 
pense  of  a  member  of  the  Land!  family fi 
the  Virgin  that  occupied  the  central^ 
compartment  has  bean  destroyed.  M' 
silver  basin,  viei^^^  4*!0  o\mi5C4,^^ssS 
mcrly  eiMeA  'm  One  ^0Ev«S.^,'<f<fia.^ 
good  baa-■[e^ie!  o^  tto  iiaBaai-^wsNi\S 
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Tase  was  sold,  but  the  bas-relief  re- 
mains— it  is  a  good  work  of  the  begin- 
ning* of  the  last  centy. 

The  subterranean  church  or  Scurolo 
is  a  complete  church  of  itself,  with 
transepts  and  choir,  supported  by 
numerous  columns  with  varied  capi- 
tals. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Francesco  il  Grande^ 
near  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalli,  was  built 
by  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  1278. 
The  exterior  is  partly  Lombard,  the 
interior  in  the  Pomted  style.  The  paint- 
ing of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.,  and  the  cupola 
oyer  the  altar,  are  by  Malosso,  of 
Cremona,  executed  in  1607. 

Ch.  of  SanV  Antonino^  the  original 
Cathedral  of  Piacenza,  founded  a.  D. 
324,  it  is  said  upon  the  spot  where 
St.  Barnabas  preached  to  the  people, 
rebuilt  in  903,  and  again  1104,  and 
much  altered  at  various  subsequent 
periods  (lastly  in  1562),  so  that 
only  portions  of  its  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture now  remain,  the  Bell-tower  and 
the  curious  porch  on  the  N.  side 
called  "iZ  JParadiso,^  the  proportions 
of  which  are  very  good  (1350).  The 
sanctuary  and  choir  are  painted  by 
Camillo  Gavassetti  of  Modena,  who 
died  in  1628,  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
few  of  whose  works  are  found  except 
in  his  native  city.  They  are  princi- 
pally subjects  from  the  Apocalypse, 
and  were  admired  by  G^uercino.  The 
drawing  is  exaggerated.  Qtivassetti 
is  one  of  the  numerous  artists  who, 
having  painted  but  little  in  oil,  are 
scarcely  known.  An  ancient  paint- 
ing upon  wood  of  the  14th  centy.  in 
the  Sacristy  should  also  be  noticed ;  it 
represents  incidents  from  the  life  of 
the  patron  saint.  There  are  two 
mediseval  sarcophagi  outside  the  ch. 

Behind  S.  Antonino  is  the  small  ch.  of 
San  Vincenzo,  with  two  large  paintings 
of  David  and  Isaiah  by  Camillo  Bocae- 
cino  (1530),  in  a  grand  and  broad  style. 

Ch.  of  San  SavinOy  founded  in  903, 

and  rebuilt  in  the  15th  centy.      The 

cjy^^t  is  prohahlj  as  old  as  the  10th 

centy.:  ^iie  paFement  is  tessellated,  xe- 

presenting  the  Signs   of  the  Zodiac. 


In  the  church  are  good  specimens  of 
Nuvolone. 

Ch.  of  San  Giovanni  in  Canaie, 
founded  by  the  Knights  Templars.  In 
the  cloisters  are  some  curious  fra.g' 
ments  of  paintings  of  very  early  date. 
The  building,  which  is  spacious,  con- 
tains a  St.  Hyacinth  by  Malosso,  and 
some  paintings  of  modem  artists. 
There  is  a  fine  tomb  of  Orazio  Scotti, 
Count  of  Montalbo,  by  Algardi,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Catherine. 

Ch.  of  Sanf  Agostino,  closed  and 
falling  into  ruin.  This  church,  by 
Vignola,  has  a  grand  and  imposing 
fa9ade.  The  nave  is  supported  by  34 
Doric  columns,  each  shaft  being  of  a 
single  block  of  granite. 

Ch.  of  the  San  SepolcrOy  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
architecture  (1531),  It  was  converted 
by  the  Austrians  into  a  military 
hospital. 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Campagna, 
near  the  gate  leading  to  La  Straclella 
and  Alexandria,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  town,  was  also  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross  :  it  was  sadly 
spoiled  towai:ds  the  end  of  the  last 
centy.  by  lengthening  the  choir.  This 
alteration  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
several  frescoes  by  Camjpi.  The  frescoes 
of  this  church,  though  little  known, 
are  excellent,  and  will  probably  be  the 
first  in  a  good  style  that  the  traveller 
from  beyond  the  Alps  will  have  seen  in 
Italy,  and,  being  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  oil  paintings  of  the  same  masters, 
will  show  how  much  superior  they  are 
for  effect,  colouring,  and  mural  decora- 
tion to  the  latter.  "  In  this  church  is  a 
cupola  and  chapel  painted  in  fresco  by 
JPordenone,  showing  to  what  extent  co- 
lour may  be  carried  in  fresco.  The 
orange  and  blue,  azure  and  gold,  purple 
and  red,  are  as  rich  as  in  the  Venetian 
pictures,  and  similar  in  treatment ;  the 
design  not  more  severe,  and  with  the 
same  fierce  dash  in  execution.  On 
the  1,  of  the  western  door  on  entering 
there  is  a  fresco  of  St.  Augustine  (done 

\aa  a  s^^Ssxietv  ^xe^ovj&Vj  to  his  being 
engaged  to  ^\xt  \v\"a\va■o]^.to>i^Rft^3M^gst 
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wotIcb),  more  eompleta  and  earoful  in 
finish,  and  very  beautiful  in  colour ; 
tlie  rosT  tints  and  luadaus  fnlniss.  in 
the  flesh  are  SB  fine  M  can  be."— O.  JF:  C. 
Some  of  these  frescoes  have  Buffered 
from  the  efifects  of  dunp  and  time,  hut 
they  am  goneralij  yeiy  fine.  On  an- 
tering  the  oh.,  upon  the  wall  on  the  1. 
IB  the  fresco  aboie  alluded  to  of  8t. 
Auguatine,  bejond  which  ia  the  chapel 
of  the  Mngi,  cntirelj  painted  by  For- 
deaone.  The  subject  over  the  altar 
represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
in  the  lunette  abore  the  Nativity,  on 
the  side  wall  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  above  it  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
The  pnintinga  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St, 
Rooh  at  tha  neit  altar,  ae  well  as  foor 
subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis, 
al-e  by  Camillo  Frocaeaini,  Beyond 
this  IE  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cathmdue, 
entirelr  painted  by  Porilenone :  tliB 
altarpteco  in  oils  represents  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria 
wifli  the  In&nt  Chriat ;  tho  figure  of 
St.  Paul  on  one  side  ie  the  portrait  of 
the  artist  himself,  and  that  of  tha 
Virgin  the  likeness  of  )iia  wife.  The 
French  were  unable  to  remove  this 
picture;  when  they  attempted  to 
roll  up  the  canvas,  the  paintinft, 
which  was  eieouted  upon  a  prepared 
ground  of  plaster  or  gesso  spread  to 
the  thickness  of  about  jth  of  an  inch 
on  tbo  canvnB,  broic  and  fell  off.  On 
the  side  wall  is  tlie  magnificent  fresco  of 
St,  Catherine  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors, into  which  the  painter  has  also 
iutrodnced  his  portrai  t  ia  the  Doctor 
Ijing  on  the  ground  with  an  open  book 
before  iiim.  These  Sno  works  were 
eieculod  in  lS4fi  for  a  Countess  Sootti 
Pontana,  nt  whose  expense  the  chapel 
was  Erected.  "  The  cupola  is  liie- 
wise  by  Pordenone  ;  it  is  divided  into  8 
panels  which  contain  Scripture  Bub- 
jects.  Immediately  under  the  circular 
openiug  of  the  lantern,  upon  which 
is  painted  the  Almighty,  and  on  the 
bands  which  divide  the  panels,  are 
painted  email  compositions  of  children 
plavtng  with  animals  among  festoons 
of  nowers  of  crgtusjfe  colour  and  fiincy. 
Beioir  tho  dome,  on  tho  fneze  of  tho 


entablature,  &om  which  it  springs,  is  n  '■; 
circle  of  small  fi-cscocs  from  the  hea-  i 
then  mytholofty,  in  whitli  tlie  paintcl?  -, 
hasevideiitlyrcVellcd.''— C.W.f.  Snh-  * 
jccts  which  arc  tlius  so  incongruouBlr  ■ 
miied  with  Scripture  subjects  ore — l.*l 
Neptune  and  Ampliitrite  with  sea  * 
monsters!  2.  Rape  of  Eiu^opa ;  3.  Sile--^ 
nus  drunk,  borne  by raunsandSatyrei  I 

4.  Bacchus  with  Fauns  and  Salyra  i^ 

5.  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents,  *. 
and  other  figures  eipreasive  of  hi*"] 
Labours  J  6.  Jupiter  hurhng  lightning'Ii 
at  the  Giants  I  7.  Diaoa  liuntmg  witu  J 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs ;  8.  Venus  ontl'^ 
Adonis,  with  Cupids,  Nymphs,  and  Sa-  ^ 
tyrs.  On  the  piers,  which  alternate-] 
with  pillars  iu  supporting  the  entabla-  ] 
ture,  are  flgnres  culled  upostles,  eaift'^ 
to  be  by  Pordenone,  but  vei^  inferior- 
to  the  paintings  in  the  dome,  and  re-  ~ 
seroblingmore  tha  works  of  Bemarft'ow 
Gatii,  who  painted  tha  ilrum  below' 
these  piers  with  subjects  from  the  liie"., 
of  the  Virgin.  Tlie  pendentives  are  by^ 
Fordemme.  Thcao  frescoes  may  boT 
seen  exceedingly  well  from  the  gallery  -^ 
whith  runs  round  the  drum,  behino'^ 
(he  pillars  and  piers,  and  which  it' . 
very  vride.  In  a  series  of  Soripturo- ' 
historic,  forming  a  kind  of  frieto-j 
over  tho  arches  of  nave  and  choir, ', 
the  best  arc, — Tobias  and  tho  angel'. 
Raphael,  by  Danie/e  Crffpi  i  Butlc. 
and  the  EeaporB,  by  Tlanid;  several', 
by  Oavassetii,  of  which  Rachel  and'' 
ifebeeca,  and  the  Apparition  of  the 
Angd  to  Lot  and  hia  wife,  near  thff  ', 
musio  gallery,  by  Quercino,  aia  tha*' 
most  striking.  There  arc  some  paint-^ 
inga  in  the  choir  worthy  of  notioer'' 
a  copy  ofDaniele  da  Volterra'a  Taking". 
Down  fimn  the  Cross  by  TtatofeUo  i' , 
a  St.  Catherine  by  Pordenone,  with' 
an  AnnunciatiOD  above  by  Soixaccaat,  "^ 
Ou  the  rt.  wall,  on  entering  the  ch.,  is  ' 
the  St.  George,  painted  by  Satti,  oppo- -^ 
site  to  tlie  St.  Augustine,  as  a  speoi-"j 
men  when  competing  with  Pordenonfl.' . 
for  the  esecution  of  the  frescoes  here.     I 

The  Ck.  of  San  SiHo,  at  the  IT.' , 
Ltremitj  ol  'Csa  d^.^,  "«»»  tfiipi-{*,  "iMJ! 
le  beRiiTOing  ot  t\\6  \5iCa  cwiis .  "* 
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of  grey  granite,  but  from  the  excess  of 
decoration,  in  general  in  bad  taste,  it 
has  a  heavy  look.  It  formerly  con- 
tained, oyer  the  high  altar,  Raphael's 
celebrated  Madonna  di  San  Sisto^  now 
in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  which,  in 
1754,  the  monks  sold  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  Fred- 
erick Augustus  III., for  12,000  sequins : 
a  copy  by  Avanzini  of  Piacenza  is  now 
in  its  place.  Amongst  the  paintings 
which  remain  are  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents,  by  Camillo  Procaccini ;  Sta, 
Barbara,  by  Palma  Qiovane;  the  Mar- 
tyrdoms of  Sta.  Martina,  by  Bassano, 
and  of  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Benedict,  by 
Paolo  and  Orazio  FaHnato^  degli 
Ubertiy — all  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 
The  immense  monument,  in  the  1.  hand 
transept,  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife 
of  Ottavio  Famese  (ob.  1586),  is  rich 
but  heavy ;  it  was  sculptured  by  CHa- 
cinto  Fiorentino.  The  intarsiatura  of 
the  stalls  of  the  choir  was  very  beautiftd, 
but  is  now  much  injured ;  it  represents 
views  of  towers,  castles,  villas,  &c. 

The  Citadella  or  Falazzo  Famese, 
also  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town, 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
citadel  erected  by  Gbleazzo  Visconti,  in 
1395,  to  protect  Piacenza  on  the  «ide  of 
the  Po.  The  Pal.  Farnese,  which  was 
erected  in  1558  by  Margaret  of  Austria, 
from  the  designs  of  Vignola,  was  once 
a  most  smnptuous  edifice,  and  the 
remains  of  its  splendid  ornaments  may 
be  traced  on  its  dilapidated  walls.  It 
lias  long  been  converted  into  a  barrack. 
Of  the  part  erected  in  the  14th  cent, 
a  portion  only  remains  on  the  W.  side, 
from  the  closed  window  in  which  the 
conspirators  who  assassinated  Pier 
Luigi  Famese  showed  his  corpse  to  the 
people,  and  afterwards  hurled  it  into 
the  ditch  below. 

Tlie  Castello,  at  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Piacenza,  an  irregular  pentagon,  was 
begim  by  Pier  Liiigi  Famese  in  1547. 
It  was  permanently  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  garrison  until  1859,  and  had 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  1848. 

The  Palazzo  del  Commune,  in  the 
eqimre  o£i  Cavalli,  dates  from  1281  -,  tKe 
tower  and  middle  part  in  a  good  style 


of  Lombard  Pointed  architecture ;  the 
great  hall  was  completely  altered  by 
the  Fameses  in  the  I7th  centy. 

Palazzo  dei  Tribunali,  formerly 
Landiy  is  remarkable  for  its  fbie  &,- 
9ade  in  brickwork,  with  terracotta 
windows  and  cornices.  The  entrance 
and  court  are  in  an  excellent  cinque- 
cento  style.  The  Theatre  opposite, 
formerly  the  Ch.  of  St.  Eustachio,  is 
also  a  good  specimen  of  ornamental 
brickwork. 

Palazo  Mandelliy  near  the  Hdtel  S. 
Marco,  a  large  pile,  the  residence  of 
the  late  Ducal  Court. 

There  are  some  private  collections  of 
paintings  at  Piacenza :  in  the  Pal.  Ma- 
razzani — a  St.  Jerome  by  Chiercino ;  a 
Holy  Family  attributed  to  F,  Francia; 
Herodias  by  lAonello  Spada ;  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds  by  G.  Bellini. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Pia- 
cenza are  numerous.  One  may  be 
instanced  as  interesting  to  the  pass- 
ing traveller :  the  Instituto  Gazzola, 
founded  by  an  officer  of  that  name  in 
the  Spanish  service  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  young  females,  who 
also  receive  marriage  portions ;  and  as 
a  School  of  Design.  The  house  con- 
tains a  very  good  collection  of  objects 
useful  for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts. 

The  Great  Hospital  {Ospedale 
Grande),  in  the  Contrada  di  Cam- 
pagna,  covers  a  considerable  space  of 
ground.  It  is  well  supported  and 
managed,  and  can  receive  300  patients. 
Annexed  to  it  is  a  medical  library,  be- 
queathed by  some  of  its  former  phy- 
sicians. 

The  walk  round  the  decayed  ram- 
parts of  Piacenza  offers  some  fine 
points  of  view  —  the  masses  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  within,  the  dis- 
tant Alps  and  Apennines,  and  the 
glimpses  of  the  Po,  studded  with  its 
willowy  islands. 

Neighbourhood  of  Piacenza,  An  in- 
teresting excursion  may  be  made  to 
Velleia,  the  Pompeii  of  Northern 
Italy,  wldch  lies  S.E.  of  Piacenza ;  but 
it  cannot  be  reached  with  post-horses : 
mOieed.  a  "^ar^  ol  \\v&  To^^d  \a  scarcely 
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the  Tehicloa  of  tlio  eoimfiy;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  20  niilee.  It  parses 
through  the  following  plaeCB. 

San  Folo,  formerlj  a  fief  of  the 
family  of  A«gv,isola,  whoso  castle  is 
stUl  standing  here. 

Bait  Qiorgio,  near  the  Nnra  torrent, 
^tli  a  large  anciont  castle,  and  a  villa 
from  the  designs  of  fignola,  hoth  bo- 
longing  to  Ihe.Scotli — a  noble  femilj 
asid  to  ba'deeceiided  from  a  branch,  of 
tho  Scotch  DouglaiiaeB  long  buttkd  at 
Piaoenza,  where  one  was  its  Signore  in 
1390. 

Sestano,  uear  which  is  also  a,  feudal 
castle,  now  dbmantled.  Badagnano, 
where  the  carriage-rostl  ends. 

The  track  now  loads  t-o  the  valley  of 
the  Chiero,  and  passee  by  a  spot  about 
}  m.  iram  Vellela,  whore  fimncs  formed 
by  carburetted  liydrogen  gas,  are  con- 
stantly ieauing  from  the  gromid ;  we 
soon  come  in  sight  of  the  Monte  Maria 
and  Sfmte  Soviainxo,  anciealZy  a 
single  eminence,  but  aerared  by  the 
fell  of  the  masses  by  whicli  the  city  was 
buried.  It  in  conjectured  that  on 
the  sunmiit  was  ft  lake,  and  that  the 
waters,  percolating  through  a  lower 
stratum  of  clay,  detached  the  superin- 
cumbent rocks  and  toil,  which,  as  at 
Goldao,  shd  down  and  covered  Volleia. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tho  names 
of  both  the  biUa  liave  reference  to  the 
catastrophe  ;  Bovinazzo  being  derived 
Sjom  TOBino,  and  Moria  from  Morte. 
Ho  coins  have  been  found  of  a  later 
period  than  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
ProbuB ;  and  henoe  wu  may  conclude 
that  the  catastrophe  took  plaoc  during 
or  not  long  after  his  ohort  reign. 

Velltia,  though  it  must  have  bten 
a  city  of  conBideroble  note,  is  no- 
where directly  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  writings  of  ancient  authors  j  but 
there  is  a  curious  indirect  notice  of  it 
in  Pliny,  in  relation  to  the  census  of 
the  Roman  empire  taken  by  Trajan, 
on  which  occasion  there  were  found  to 
be  at  Velleia  »ii  persons  eicceding  1 LO 
years  of  age,  four  of  120,  and  one  of 
140.  The  subterranean  treasures  were 
first  obscurclj  iuowii  in  (he  17th  oen- 
tiaj'j  and  iuF  s  long  time  those  who 
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were  in  poaaession  of  tho  secret  workfli- ' 
the  inino  with  much  profit :  the  larger  ' 
bronzes  went  to  the  liBll-foundere,  the  i 
coins  and  ornaments  to  the  goldsmitliff  i 
of  Piaeenza ;  but  in  1760,  the  ciroum-  j 
etauces  having  been  made  known  t«J 
tho  Iniknt  Don  Phihp,  thou  Dulte  o£^ 
Parma,  excavations  were  begun  scien*  I 
tifically,  and  in  the  course  of  fivo  yeari.'J 
many  statues,  inscriptions,  and  smalla(4 
antique  articles  were  found,  whiotfl 
hare  filled  the  museum  at  Parma.  An  \ 
amphitlieatre,  temples,  and  a  forum,  j 
have  been  discOFored;  none  of  the  wallK^ 
aro  more  than  10  (I.  in  height,  tlw' 
mighty  crush  Imving  thrown  Sovm  thai 
upper  part.  Tlie  excavBtione  hare  not 
been  continued  for  soveral  years. 

We  now  return  to  the  rly.  fcoial 
Piaeenza  to  Panna,  whicli,  upon  quil>t 
ting  the  gat«s  of  the  city,  runs  at  a- 
short  distance  N.  and  parallel  to  thO" 
old  post-road,  the  ancient  Via  Bmiliaf' 
so  called  from  Bmiliua  Lepidus,  who^  ' 
constructed  it  B.  c.  187,  which  look  a 
wide  circuit  from  Bologna,  passing, 
through  Modena,  Forma,  and  Piaoenza, ' 
to  Milan.     (See  note  at  p.  533.)      The 

from  the  several  towns,  and  on  their 
N.  side  also.    One  mile  from  Piaeeni^   ■ 

Son  Laxtaro,  so  called  from  an  an," 
dent  hospital  for  lepers,  upon  the  sito'  ' 
of  which  is  now  erected  an  extonsiTB  J 
ecclesiastical  seminary.  The  celebratedij 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  who  was  bom  ia}  J 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Fioreniuola,  ; 
left  all  Ins  properly  to  this  institution.' 
Besides  the  students,  it  supports' 
many  poor.  The  college  contains  i 
some  good  pictures,  in  an  apartmentr  ' 
cahed  tho  Cardinal's  Saloon.  TbeAp*- 
parition  of  our  Lord  to  St.  Branceaoa  .1 
Romans,  by  TaiidfloZiicoierD;  aVirgia  ] 
and  Child,  attributed  to  Purf™  Pent'  i 
ffitto  I  two  paintings  of  Warriors  oa  J 
Horseback,  ty  Borgognone;  hia  own  ] 
(■trait,  by  M,  FoUdoro  di  Caravaggie.  J 
the  chiffoh  is  the  monument  of  tlw* 
Cardinal  founder,  and.  a  ^'ooi  •^(tvA.  ooi., 
the  Cross,  \aj  C.  pTooaccrmi.  Ttai'^ 
brarycontiuna2i!>,QCO\o\'an«»,«s5:>sso<| 
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•which  a  copy  of  Alberoni's  works, 
with  MS.  additions  and  annotations. 
The  whole  institution  is  conducted 
upon  most  benevolent  and  liberal 
principles.  Cross  the  river  Nura, 
on  a  handsome  bridge  of  five  elliptical 
arches,  1  m.  before  reaching,  the 

Ponte  Nura  Stat.,  near  which  were 
discovered  the  mosaic  pavements  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  Between 
this  and  the  next  stat.,  not  far  from  the 
line  of  rly.  on  the  rt.,  are  the  villages 

Cadeo,  whose  name,  like  San  Laz- 
zaro,  is  a  memorial  of  ancient  piety ; 
for  here,  in  1110,  one  Gisulphus,  a 
citizen  of  Piacenza,  founded  an  hos- 
pital, Casa  di  Dio,  or  Ca'  Deo. 

Fontana  fredda,  now  a  small  place, 
but  anciently  a  seat  of  the  Gothic 
kings.  Theodoric  had  here  a  palace, 
and  the  spring,  answering  to  its  present 
name,  is  m  ancient  chronicles  called 
"Tons  Tlieodorici."  He  is  supposed 
to  have  foxmded  the  present  parish 
church  of  San  Salvatore. 

Cross  the  Arda  torrent,  and  soon 
after  reach  the 

Fiorenzuola  Slat.,  a  small  but  rather 
active  town.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Fidentia.  It  has 
some  mediaeval  rcUcs.  To  one  tower 
chains  are  pendent,  to  wliich,  it  is  said, 
criminals  were  bound.  Small  as  the 
place  is,  it  was  once  rich  in  conven- 
tual and  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
The  principal  church,  San  Morenzo,  is 
still  collegiate.  The  carved  work  of 
the  choir  is  worth  notice;  and  the 
sacristy  contains  some  curious  relics 
of  ancient  art,  amongst  others  a  fine 
specimen  of  Niello. 

3  m.  on  the  left  is  the  Monastery 
of  Chiaravalle,  founded  by  the  Palla- 
vicinis  in  1136. 


Velleia  may  also  be  reached  from 
Fiorenzuola :  the  road  is  shorter  than 
from  Piacenza,  but  it  is  not  so  good. 
It  passes  through  Castel  Arquato, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Arda, 
a  decayed  but  interesting  little  town. 
The  Palazzo  Puhhlico  is  a  good  Gothic 
building.  Near  Castel  Arquato  is  the 
MonU  ZoffOf  abounding  in  fossil  shells 


and  marine  animal  remains  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  The  Cortesi 
paleontological  collection,  now  in  the 
imiversity  of  Parma,  where  it  has  re- 
mained unpacked  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  principally  formed  from 
fossils  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

From  Fiorenzuola  we  continue  to 
follow  the  line  of  •Roman  road 
through  a  territory  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  The  country  on  the  1. 
extending  to  the  Po  was  once  called 
the  Stato  Pallavicino,  from  the  cele- 
brated family  who  held  the  sove- 
reignty of  it.  It  was  erected  inta 
an  imperial  Vicariato  in  the  12th 
century,  and  extended  from  the  Po  to 
the  Apennines,  embracing  the  distncts 
between  the  Chiavenna  and  Tare  rivers. 
Its  chief  town,  Busseto,  was  honoui'ed 
with  the  title  of  city  by  Charles  Y., 
and  was  the  place  of  a  conference  be- 
tween that  sovereign  and  Paul  III. 
The  Eocca>  a  castellated  building  where 
this  meeting  was  held,  contains  a  large 
Gothic  coifffc.  The  other  towns  were 
Corte  Maggiore — ^there  is  a  fine  tomb 
of  Rmaldo  di  Pallavicini  11.  (1481)  in 
the  parish  church  here,  removed  from 
the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  —  and 
Soarza,  near  the  Po. 

Alseno  Stat.  There  are  fine  views  of 
the  mountains  on  the  rt.  from  the  rly. 
hereabouts.  [Tlie  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  higher  chain  of  the 
Apennines  is  bordered  towards  the 
plain  by  a  lower  range  of  hills  covered 
with  vegetation ;  this  is  entirely  formed 
of  pUocene  marls  and  sands,  extremely 
abundant  in  fossil  shells,  whilst  the 
more  distant  points  are  composed  of 
eocene  beds.  The  viUage  of  Castel  Ar- 
quato, at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Zago, 
and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Arda,  wliich  runs  far  into 
the  Apennines,  forms  from  hereabouts 
a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape. 
The  ravines  round  the  village  are  c^e- 
brated  as  locaHties  for  the  fossils  of 
the  phocene  series,  described  by 
Brocchi.]  The  large  villa  seen  on  the 
Tt.  oi  t\i.o  A\9.eTvo  «.t«5i.  \a  thsit  of  S.  Polo> 
'belonging  to  t\ve  Kxvgvx\sc^».  i^coSc^  ^ 
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\^orgo  San  Bonino  Slat.,  cIobo  to 
tomi  (Inaa:  Ct-oce  Bianco,  oppo- 

.  thflDuoiDO.&irljgood).  ThjaBmall 
citj,  often  noticed  in  the  medifeml  his- 
tory of  Italy,  oontosts  with  Fiorenzuok 
tho  lionour  of  beine  the  ancient  Fi- 
deutiD.  It  has  ddw  a  population  of 
4O00  Inhab.  The  castle  and  towera, 
which  »o  often  enabled  tlie  inhabitants 
to  defy  the  power  of  Parma,  have  long 
beou  lerelled.  with  the  ground. 

The  principal  Testiges  of  mBdijBvnl 
antiqnitj  whi^  the  city  Btill  retams  are 
the  Qotliic  Palazzo  Pnhliao  and  the 
Daomo.  "  San  Donino,  in  whoso  ho- 
nour this  churcliwHa  eretted,  waa  a  sol- 
dier in  tho  anny  of  the  Emperor  Maii- 
miaii,  and  served  under  hiB  orders  in 
Germany.  Doiiino,  with  many  others, 
became  a  Christian ;  andwhen  Maxiniian 
issued  an  edict,  ordei'dng  dU  persons  to 
renounce  the  Ohristian  &ith  on  pain  of 
death,  Ponino  fled,  hut  was  overtaken 
near  the  river  Strione,  by  the  emiaBOries 
of  the  tyrant,  and  immediately  put  to 
death.  Near  that  spot  there  was  at 
that  time  a  village  called  Julia. 

"  In  362  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  ad- 
raonisbed  by  a  dream,  sallied  forth  and 
discovered  the  body  of  Donino — known 
to  be  that  of  the  martyr  by  an  inscrip- 
tion found  on  the  spot,  and  by  the 
sweet  odour  wliicli  issued  from  the 
grave.  A  chapel  was  immediately 
erected  to  receive  the  lioly  remaina :  and 
we  learn  Grom  a  letter  from  St.  Ambrose 
to  Faustinus  that  the  villHge  of  ■Tolia 
hod  changed  its  name  into  that  of  San 
Donino  so  earl;  as  3S7. 

"  From  that  time  the  shrine  of  St. 
Donino  became  one  of  tho  most  fre- 
quented in  Italy,  and  received  oblations 
which  led  to  the  coustructiou  of  a 
temple  on  a  larger  scale.  Tlie  existing 
church  is  a  large  building,  and  has  un- 
dergone various  alterations.  The  oldest 
part  of  it  is  in  the  liOmbord  style ;  but 
the  very  curious  andrich  la<;ade  b^ngs 
to  times  subsequent  to  those  of  the 
Lombard— to  times  when  the  imitation 
of  the  Itoman  bas-reliefs  succeeded  to 
the  monstrooB  imagery  of  the  Tth  and 
6th  centuries.  Ko  record  remaii  * 
the  period  at  whieh   this  fagado 
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erected;  but  there  are  various  circiun- 
stances  which  give  ns  reason  to  behevA' 
that  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  l2t)(| 
centuiy.  The  barbarous  character  of, 
tlm  sculpture,  the  neglect  of  all  propoi*' 
"  ma,  the  heads  aa  large  as  the  bodiesil 
ight  seem  to  indicate  a  remoter  an'! 
tiquity ;  but  there  is  a  boa-relief  oviHH 
one  of  the  gates  at  Milan,  known  t(y 
have  been  eieeuted  at  the  oloae  of  "'" 
ISth  century,  which  is  no  less  rude, 
which  proves  that  the  arts  of  Ital] 
down  t^  that  period,  continued 
I  of  the  lowest  depression 
projecting  porlAls,  the  pediment 
''  ~  doora,  the  pillars  resting  on  ani 
all  features  of  the  latter  part  of 
nth  and  of  tho  12th  century." 
Ksisht. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mediseval  scul[>^ 
-  Are,  curious  to  the  antiquarian.  Xa  C^eK 
of  the  lateral  porches,  called  the  ponjl^ 
of  Taunu,  the  heads  of  bulls  are  mtniri 
duced ;  in  another,  the  porch  of  ArUi^ 
the  pillars  rest  upon  kneeling  nuns,  au^ 
"  I  ram's  head  is  introduced  in  tlUQ 
(itals,  while  the  sun— represootad  {^ 
[uman  head  surrounded  with  rays-^ 
appears  in  the  archivolt.  Boiae  sclil^ 
turSB  of  the  porehos  are  taiken  frollt: 
Scripture  history  ;  others  from  Fa«ai|.j 
"Hercules"  is  vrrestling  with  the  Uaai 
A  square  tablet,  conttiining  tho  %u>a, 
of  a  woman  in  a  chariot  drawn  b]|J 
dragons,  holding  a  torch  in  eithni 
hand,  is  the  same  design  which  at  SupR 
Mark's  at  Veuico  is  called  Ceres  tOl 
ProBorpine.  It  is  in  the  some  amgnlwf 
low  relief.  Among  the  sculptures  oft. 
the  walls  of  tho  apse  are  the  hunt  a£ 
the  soid  by  the  Demons,  under  ttiS" 
emblems  of  the  stag  and  the  houndl  g, 
and  the  "  Petro  Solis,"  exliibitblgl 
the  sun,  followed  by  an  inscriptiotf! 
in  uncial  letters.  'The  interior  at 
the  cathedral,  which  is  soimiely  lid 
tered,  is  as  iuterestine  as  the  onM 
side.  Tho  ctTpt  is  well  worth  a  visit.  • 
Borgo  San  Donino  contains  a  iaigt 
Poorhouse,  or  Union  Worthonse,  est*! 
blished  by  tlie  French  in  the  building4 
of  a  suppressed  ooivsaixt.  CVa  X^rfsm 
tliB  fltst.  cross  t\ie  iwev  oti  5i\iB.-tiiaa« 
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JStooacchia  Codwa,  on  the  torrent 
Hoyacchia,  where  a  church  marks  the 
site  of  a  deserted  village. 

JParola.  Here  a  certain  Podestk  of 
Parma  built  a  castle,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  "  Borghigiani "  in  check. 
The  traces  of  the  ruined  building  are  in 
the  fields  to  the  S.  of  the  road,  and  the 
situation  so  struck  Ariosto,  that  he  has 
described  it  in  the  following  stansra, : — 

**  Oiacea  non  lungi  da  Parigi  un  loco, 
Che  volgea  un  tniglio,  o  poco  raeno  intorno, 
Lo  cingea  tutto  un  argine  non  poco 
Sublime,  a  guisa  d'  un  teatro  adorno. 
Un  castel  gia  vi  fu,  ma  a  ferro,  e  a  foco 
Le  mura  e  i  tetti,  ed  a  rovina  andorno. 
Un  simil  pud  vederne  in  su  la  strada, 
Qual  ^Ita  a  Borgo  al  Parmigiano  vada." 

Orlando  FuriosOf  cant,  xxvii.  47, 

Fontenellato.  3  m.  beyond  Parola,  a 
road  striking  off  on  the  1.  leads  to 
jRocca  di  Fontenellato^  a  village  near 
the  Bio  G-rande  torrent,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  villa  belonging  to  the  family 
of  San  Vitale,  in  which  there  is  a  room 
painted  in  fresco  by  ParmigianinOy  on 
the  plan  of  Correggio's  more  celebrated 
Camera  di  San  Paolo  at  Parma  (p.  414). 
It  is  supposed  the  artist  took  refuge  here 
when  persecuted  by  the  confraternity 
of  La  Steccata^  and  painted  the  room 
out  of  gratitude  to  his  protectors.  The 
subject  is  the  fable  of  Actseon,  repre- 
sented in  13  lunettes,  above  which  are 
children  on  the  roof  of  the  grotto.  In 
one  of  the  lunettes  is  the  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  Countess  di  San  Yitale ;  in 
another  two  of  the  children  embracing 
each  other.  One  of  the  himters  in  the 
second  lunette  is  the  painter's  portrait. 
Diana  throwing  water  in  the  face  of 
ActaBon  is  very  graceful.  The  room, 
smaller  than  that  of  San  Paolo,  is  badly 
lighted.  The  frescoes  are  in  excellent 
preservation. 

Castel  Guelfo  Stat.^  a  small  place, 
with  the  ancient  castle  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  One  portion 
is  in  ruin,  others  are  partly  modern- 
ized ;  but  the  bold  projecting  machico- 
lations stiU  remain,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal  outline^  teatifying  to  its  feudal 
grandeur.  The  waRs  are  now  covered 
m'ehiry.     The  caetle  yvaa,  at  one  time, 


called  Torre  cT  Orlando,  not  from  the 
Paladin,  but  from  Orlando  Pallaviciniy 
who  held  it  for  the  GHiibelline  party ; 
but  being  besieged  and  taken  (1407)  by 
Ottone  Terzi,  the  lord  of  Parma,  and 
a  great  leader  of  the  opposite  faction,  he 
changed  its  name  to  Castel  Ghielfo,  in 
honour  of  his  victory. 

From  this  spot,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  the  views  of 
the  Apennines,  ranging  along  the 
southern  horizon,  are  fine. 

Soon  afterwards  we  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Taro,  in  the  winter  season 
a  fine  and  rapid  torrent  rushing  to 
join  the  Po,  whilst  in  the  summer, 
the  wide  waste  of  the  stony  bed 
marks  the  extent  of  its  stream  at 
other  seasons.  This  river  is  of  con- 
siderable note  in  ancient  geography,  as 
having  been  the  boundary  between  the 
G-aulish  and  the  Ligurian  tribes.  In 
the  autumn  it  swells  with  sudden  and 
impetuous  fury,  and  during  the  whole 
winter  season  the  passage  was  here  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  and  peril. 
Such  dangers  so  often  occurred  during 
the  middle  ages,  that  bridge-building 
was  undertaken  as  a  work  of  Christian 
charity :  and,  somewhat  like  the  Pont 
Saint  Esprit,  the  first  bridge  over  the 
Taro  was  erected  about  1170,  by  the 
exertions  of  a  poor  hermit  of  Nonan- 
tola,  who,  stationing  himself  by  the 
side  of  the  Via  Emilia,  begged  until 
he  collected  sufficient  money  to  build 
it.  But,  after  sustaining  repeated  da- 
mage from  the  violence  of  the  river, 
the  hermit's  bridge  was  finally  carried 
away  in  1345,  and  ill  replaced  by  a 
dangerous  and  inconvenient  ferry,  even 
till  our  own  times.  The  present  mag- 
nificent bridge  was  begun  by  Maria 
Louisa  in  1816,  and  completed  in  1821, 
at  a  cost  of  2,161,508  fr.  It  is  586 
metres  (1922  ft.)  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  20  arches.  Colossal  statues 
of  the  four  principal  streams  of  the 
state,  the  Parma,  the  Taro,  the  Enza, 
and  the  Stirone,  resting  upon  their  urns, 
adorn  the  abutments  at  each  end ;  it  is 
in  many  respects  a  work  worthy  of  the 
best  tJimfts  oi  \t.«i\:5.  ^\va  tVj.  crosses 
the  TiveT  oiv  a.  bc^wmj^^  >and^^  ^  \!&SXa 
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lower  down  tto  strenm ;  from  liere  the 
spices  of  PiinnB  come  into  viow.  The 
riyer  Parma  ia  crossed  on  a  new  bridge, 
which  contrasts  fiiTourably  with  Qia 
threo  older  ones  seen  from  it  on  the  rt., 
and  the  line,  after  running  along  tlio 
Ducal  gardens,  soon  brings  us  to  the 
Parmii  stad.,  situated.  cIobo  to  the  city 
gate  (Porta  S.  Bemnriio),  where  omni- 
buses to  the  hotels  and  hackney  car- 
ri^GB  will  be  found  waiting. 

Pabka.  (/»»«;  Alhargo  della  Posta, 
in  tho  main  street ;  verj  fair,  and  im- 
prored  since  the  stables  have  been  re- 
moved. II  PaTone,  said  to  bo  a,  well- 
conducted  houBB,  in  an  out-of-the-wsy 
comet  of  the  PUzia.)  This  eapital, 
whose  population  now  exceeds  45,000, 
ia  of  an  oval  shapCj  which  it  has 
retained  ftom  remote  antiquity.  Situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  the  Boian 
Gauls,  it  was  reduced  to  aKoman  colony 
3S  early  us  B.o.  187)  dostroyod  during 
tiie  wars  of  the  Triumvirate,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Julius  CEBsar  and  Augustus. 
In  the  middle  ages,  like  most  of  the 
large  towns  in  Italy,  it  was  suoctssively 
governed  as  a  republic  and  by  tho  heads 
of  some  of  ita  great  famiUeB  —  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  who 
tyrannizeil  over  it  being  the  Tcrzis,  the 
De'  Bossis,  the  Pallnvicinia,  and  the 
San  Titalea.  Julius  II.  obtained  it 
from  the  Dukes  of  Milan  in   1613  j 
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Popes  -untU  1545,  when  Paol  III. 
made  it,  as  well  as  Viaeenza,  over 
to  his  natural  son,  Pior  luigi  Far- 
nose,  with  the  title  of  duke.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Parma 
from  its  similarity  to  the  form  of  a 
shield.  When  the  city  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Popea,  it  was 
represented  by  a  female  ^;ure  sitting 
upon  a  pile  of  shields,  and  holding 
a  flguro  of  Victory,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Parma  awrea.  But  tho  tor- 
rent Panna,  which  nms  through  the 
city,  most  probably  gave  its  name  to 
the   buildings  wliioh   arose   upon   ifs 

Parma  suffered  &om  the  carthquaico 
in  1833,  Slid  eererai  houses  were  so 
muab  injured  03  to  reguipe  being  rebuilt, 


The  Via  Emilia,  which  divides  the  city 
mto  two  nearly  equal  portions,  orosaes, 
in  tho  centre,  the  Pfatza  Orande,  which 
baa  on  the  S,  side  the  Falatzo  del 
CoHtmujie,  with  Its  campanile.  So  com- 
plete has  been  the  subversion  of  tho 
ancient  colony  of  Lepidus,  that  a  few 
inscriptioufl,  mutilated  sculptures,  and 
objects  of  jBwollorj  are  all  tlint  remain 
of  Roman  times.  Tlie  name  of  Parma 
is  connected  with  some  of  the  prineijial 
events  in  the  Lombard  league;  but 
little  of  its  mcdieoval  charactar  remains, 
eictpt  in  the  fine  group  formed  by  tho 
Duomo  and  the  Baplisterff,  which 
stand  close  to  one  another  at  a  short 
diatanoe  to  thoN.  of  the  Piaiza  Scande. 


Galleria  ;  Library  ;  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities ;  Printbg  Office ;  Camera  di 
San  Paolo  ;  Ch.  of  S.  Alessandro ;  Oh, 
of  LaSteceata;  Piazza  Grande ;  Univar- 
aily  f  Ch.  of  tho  Annunniata ;  Oiardino 
Ducale  ;  Citadella ;  Stradone  and 
Boulevards.  Tho  touriat  will  find 
hackney  coaehea  at  2  fr.  an  hour,  whiols 
will  materially  assist  hi-m  in  getting 
over  ao  much  work  ;  or  the  lanmord  at 
tho  Poata  will  fumiah  carriages  at  tha 

The  Daomo  or  Cathedral  i  the  ret- 
terior  of  the  W.  irOQt  is  almost  un-. 
altered.  Tho  transepts  and  the  choir 
are  Lombard,  and  the  centre  is  crotraed 
by  an  octagon  tower  and  dome.  In  tho 
great  portal  the  peculiar  Lombard  stylo 
will  be  recognised.  The  building  wa« 
consecrated  by  Pope  Pascal  II.  A.D, 
1106 !  many  portions  are  much  later. 
The  principal  entrance,  forming  tho 
central  door  of  the  b^ade,  has  on  each 
side  colossal  lions  of  rod  Terona  mar- 
ble, the  one  grasping  the  serpent,  tha 
other  the  ram :  they  wero  sculpturei  by 
G.Bono  da  Bigime,\a\2Sl..  Theother 
sculptures  oE  this  WT^^i  M6\s^  "Bvo*- 
cUno,  in  149S.  Tno  «vm  -mq^&aa^- 
placed  in  fhe  Ue^ateae  q1  ftia  catsiS* 
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arch,  the  montba  hy  the  ^rinci[iBl  occu- 
pations during  each  on  aitliBr  side  ;  the 
hunt,  the  allegory  of  the  purauit  of 
the  aoul  by  tlS  fiend,  oyer  the  lintel, 
are  ourioua:  a  few  Roman  inacriptiDna 
are  built  up  in  the  walls^  indicating 
perhapa  how  nnanj  rnore  ftre  con<?ealed 
in  ita  lore  or  beneath  in  the  found  ntinns. 
The  interior,  excepting  aoniB  Gothic 
interpolations  and  some  modem  addi- 
tions, ia  in  a  fine  Lombard  atjlc,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  triforium  ia  re- 
markable :  "  The  vanlting  of  the  navo 
IB  elliptical;  a  oireunistiknce  I  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  elsewhere  in 
a  bmlding  of  this  era." — Woods.  Mag- 
nificent but  periahing  frescoea  oorer  tbe 
walls.  The  moat  important  of  these  are 
upon  the  nupolo,  and  were  oicoutod  by 
Correggio  between  the  years  1532  and 
1530.  The  aubjeot  is  ^e  Asaumptioo 
ofthe  Virgin.  Tlie  painter haa  imagined 
that  the  octagon  form,  or  drum,  Irom 
which  the  cupola  risea,  erobraoes  the 
space  on  earth  in  which  stood  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Tirgin  i  for  thia  purpoae, 
upon  the  octagon  itaeli^  from  whence 
the  great  vault  springs,  runs  a  balus- 
trade, above  vrhioh  rises  a  candela- 
brum at  each  of  the  S  anglcn,  with  a 
nniubec  of  boys  between  engaged  in 
lighting  tapers,  or  burning  incense  and 
odorifraMUS  herbs.  On  the  boluatnide, 
and  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  cupola, 
stand  the  Apostles  disposed  around 
looting  upwards  with  aitoniehment, 
and  as  if  dozxled  by  the  great  light  of 
the  Celeatial  boat  who  transport  the 
Yirgin ;  and  above,  Heaven  appeara 
open  torBceivBher,  Tbe  Angel  Gabriel 
descends  to  meet  her,  and  the  dtfi'erent 
hiei'archies  of  tbe  bleased  circle  aronnd 
him.      In  the  arches  under  the  cu- 

aented  the  Four  Prolecfors  of  the  City 
of  Parma— 8t.  Hilary,  St.  Bernard,  St. 
John  the  Baptiat,  and  St.  Thomas — at- 
tended by  Ang^s  symbohcal  of  the 
virfiUea  of  the  Saint,  and  with  the 
blems  and  omamcnta  of  hia  dignity. 
John,  holding  a  Lamb  ;  angels  aronnd 
darting,  as  it  were,  through  the  clouda 
St.  Thomas,  also  sarroanded  by  angels. 
BDOie  bearing  eiotichTiits  embfematieol 
jv:  Zra/s—lS60. 


of  this  apostle's  labours  in  India  ;  St. 
Hilary,  looking   down   upon    the   city 
^""  an  expression  of  kiodncfls  and  pro- 
n ;  while  Sti  Bernard,  kneehng,  is 
imploring  on  its  behalf.    This  magni- 
ficent work,  which  occupied  ao  many 
eara  of  the  artist's  life,  was  poorly  paid 
>r  and  inadequately  appreciated.     He 
aa  mnch  teased  and  thwarted  by  the 
cathedral  wardens :  one  of  them,  in  idlu- 
to  the  fact  that  many  m»re  limbs 
than  bodies  are  visible  from  below,  told 
him   that  be   bad   made  a   "  baab  of 
,"   un  guasselio    di   raae.      The 
ia  remarkable  for  ita  chiaro-souro, 
conttned    indeed,    as    compared    with 
Correggio'a  oil  pictures,  to  a  light  BoalB, 
especially  in  the  upper  portions  ;  for  its 
wonderful  loreshortoninga  i   and  (or  the 
itenaive  range  ui  the  sise  of  the  figures^ 
L  order  to  convey  by  their  perspective-    ' 
imination  an  impression  of  great  space,    i 
It  must  he  evident  that  gradations  ia    ' 
lagnitnde  will  be  more  full  and  varied    ' 
hen  they  comprehend,  if  oiUy  in  a 
limited  degree,  tbe  perapcctive  diminu- 
' "  lU  of  forms.   The  great  Italian  artists 
on  to  have  conaidcred  thia  eaaential 
distinguish  painting,  however  severe 
in  style,   from  baaso-rilievo,   in  which 
uieties  of  magnitude  are  reaL   But 
le  works  by  Michael  Angelo  and 
Baphael  this  pcrapectire  diminution  of 
figures  is  confined  to  narrow  limitaj 
partly  because  the  technical  mean  a  may 
have  been  wanting  to  mark  the  relative 
■"■  '  ncea  of  objects  when  the  work  wbb 
under  the  conditions  required ;  hat 
chiefly  because  flguroa  much  reduced  in 
cannot   be  consistently  rendered 
eipresaive  as  actors  or  spectators.    In 
'  0  second  compartment  of  the  ceiling 
the  Sistine  Chapel  the  effects  of  the 
pDrapective  are  e^ressed  without  re- 
traint ;  but  the  mdistinctneas  which 
'as    tbe    consequence    was    probabhf 
among  the  causes  tliat  mduced  Michael 
Angelo  to  reduce  the  space  in  depth  in,-  ' 
the  other  compartments  {as  regards  the    , 
figures)   almost   to   the  condition*  of   j 
soulptare.     In   Raphael's  Xransfigura- 
tion  the  Bguies  o^  tti^  ■OKiTa&  sie  ■so^ 
poaeA  tohe  fliateTvl  wifti  wSi^wsisft  "^ 
thoic  below  ■,  \iMt,Vaa  ftie-3\«aa«>1i 
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presented,  they  would  have  been  deyoid 
of  meaning  and  importance :  they  are, 
therefore,  by  a  judicious  hberty,  brought 
within  that  range  of  vision  where  ex- 
pression, action,  and  form  are  cognizable. 
One  great  exception  is,  however,  not  to 
be  overlooked ;    Correggio,    who    was 


The  decay  of  these  frescoes  is  to  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  old  insufficient 
roof  over  the  dome,  which  still  exists 
imder  the  new  leaden  one,  added  to  save 
the  wrecks  of  Correggio's  works  from 
destruction.  Their  present  deterio- 
rated state  has  also  been  partly  at- 


devoted  to  picturesque  gradation  under  i  tributed  to  Correggio  having  used  an 
all  circumstances,  and  sometimes  at  any  intonaco  con  taming  a  proportion  of 
sacrifice,  adopted  a  different  course,  sand.  A  closer  inspection  of  them  may 
The  perspective  diminution  in  the  cu-  be  obtamed  by  ascending  to  the  roof  of 
polas  at  Parma  (to  say  nothing  of  the   the  church,  from  fotir  small  openings  in 


objects  being  represented  as  if  above  the 
eye)  is  extreme  ;  so  that  even  the  prin- 
cipal figm^s  are  altogether  subservient 
to  the  expression  of  space.  This  was 
the  chief  object ;  but  the  grandeur  of 
form  and  character  which  the  nearer 
figures  exhibit  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered to  place  these  works  far  above 
subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind,  which  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  *  machinists  *  soon  de- 
generated to  mere  decoration. 

"  If  the  criticisms  which  the  frescoes 
in  the  Duomo  at  Parma  called  forth 
on  their  completion  had  any  founda- 
tion, it  may  be  inferred  that  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  figures  were  seen 
rendered  it  impossible,  in  some  cases, 
to  discern  the  nicer  gradations  of  hght 
and  shade  which  are  essential  to  make 
perspective  appearances  intelligible. 
Such  considerations  must,  at  all  events, 
operate  to  restrict  foreshortening  imder 
.smailar  circumstances." — JEastlaJce. 

"  At  first,  and  seen  from  below,  this 


the  drum  of  the  cupola.  A  good  aid 
towards  their  study  and  comprehen- 
sion will  be  the  examination  of  the 
beautiful  copies  of  them  in  the  Pina- 
coteca  (p.  417)  by  the  late  Professor 
Toschi  and  his  pupils. 

The  vaultings  of  the  choir  and  nave 
are  by  Qirolamo  Mazzola,  the  cousin 
and  scliolar  of  Parmigianino.  The  sides 
of  the  nave  are  by  Lattanzio  Gambara, 
who  worked  here  from  1668  to  1573. 
Near  the  door  he  has  introduced  fine 
heads  of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino — 
evidently  porfa^its.  These  frescoes, 
which  are  now  in  process  of  restoration, 
are  academical  in  treatment ;  they  want 
brightness,  the  subjects  are  confused, 
and  not  well  adapteid  for  mui-al  deco- 
ration. By  G.  Cesare  Procaccini  are 
two  good  paintings  of  King  David  and 
St.  Cecilia.  The  other  works  of  art  here 
worth  noticing  are,  in  the  4tli  chapel  of 
the  rt.  aisle,  belonging  to  the  Commune 
of  Parma,  several  paintings  of  the  15th 
magnificent  work  appears  extremely  j  centy.  relative  to  SS.  Fabianus  and 
<c6ufiised,  but  with  great  amenity  of }  Sebastian,  by  Jacopo  Loschi  and  Bar- 
^colours.  This  confusion  is  found  to  tolomeo  OrossL  They  had  been  white- 
.  jirise  from  two  things,  the  destruction  washed  over,  and  have  only  been  lately 
of  the  colours  and  consequent  relief  of  i  rediscovered.  The  picture  over  the 
the  parts,  and  the  blotches  of  white  j  altar,  of  a  Virgin  and  Saints,  is  by 
produced  where  the  plaster  has  fallen, '  Anselmi.  In  a  chapel  near  the  southern 
which  I  regret  to  say  are  neither  few  door  of  the  transept  is  a  good  Cruci- 
iior  small.  The  hghts  too  have  doubt-  fixion  with  Saints  by  B.  Gatti,  The 
less  changed  somewhat  of  tlieir  tone,   Valesi-Baganzola  chapel,  opening  out 


and  become  darker  than  they  were 
originally The  effect  is  ex- 
tremely injured  by  the  round  window 
which  is  found  in  each  of  the  eight  com- 


of  the  N.  aisle,  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes of  the  15th  centy.,  by  Loschi 
and  Grossly  representing  scenes  in 
the  lives  of  SS.  Andrew,  Cliristopher, 


partraents  of  the  base  of  the  dome,  and  i  Catherine,  &c.,  and  are  interesting  in 
the  picture  is  well  seen   only  wheni  the  early  history  of  the  school  of  Parma. 
those  lights  are  hidden. — Prof.  Phil-  \  Amongst  t\ie  tcvvtvot  o\i^«£^t%  at  inte- 
^•'^-'    ^  ^,  \re8t  «ire  V\\e  fec^it^  ol  tVvi  <i!tvwi,  'wxvA^ 
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earred,  and  the  rioli  high  altnr ;  ulso 
frBgmeitta  of  a  line  painted  glasa  win- 
dow, executed  by  Oondrate  in  1574, 
from  the  designs  of  L.  Gambara. 

The  inseription  npon  Bodoai'a  tomb 
Is  cut  In  Imitation  oi  hia  printing  types. 
Tlie  touib  of  BartolorOBo  MoaUai  (died 
1507),  by  di  Qraie,  ahonld  also  bo 
noticed. 

Petrarch  hald  preferment  liere.  By 
Ilia  win,  in  whicli  he  moat  truly 
styles  liimjplf  inulile  Archidiacono,  he 
directed  that.  If  lie  died  at  Forma,  be- 
should  be  interred  in  this  catbedraL 
In  1713  a  cenotapli  iraa  erected  in  the 


i  large 


IS  with  T!Lri^  capitals. 
It  contains  some  good  specimens  of 
sculpture  by  Proiji&ro  ClesienU  of 
Heggio  —  the  Altar  tind  Shrine  of  S»» 
Semardi'iio  degll  UbeHi,  BiaUop  of 
Parma  (died  1133),  The  siiint  is  repre- 
sented between  angels  auijporting  hia 
mitre  and  pastoral  staff.  The  baa-rellcfs 
were  deaigned  by  Oirolamo  Mazxola. 
TliB  tomb  oiBartolommeo  iVaio,  erected 
in  1339.  Two  weeping  figures  are  full 
of  eipresaion ;  the  drapery  is  of  good 
execution ;  the  baclrground  is  a  mosaic 
upon  a  gold  ground,  rare  in  a  wort  of 
audi  modem  dat-e.  In  a  obapel  open- 
ing on  the  rt.  out  of  tliis  subterranean 
ch.  SDme  curious  early  frescoes  have  been 
discovered  under  the  whitewash;  one, 
of  the  Madonna  seated  on  a  rich  Qothic 
tliroiie,  la  fine  and  broad  In  character, 
wiHi  the  Doiiatorio,  a  Biahop,  on  her 
rt.  The  onuunenUl  heads  of  saints 
in  medullions  round  the  base  of  tlie 
Tault  are  very  good  speclmena  of  the 
ISihcenty. 

The  Gmi^anile  is  in  the  ordluair 
square  form  of  such  Lombard  edi- 
Sci's,  divided  into  stories  by  3  cornices, 
with  uLi  oixii  belfry  on  the  summit. 

The  BaUUlerio.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  Baptisteries  of 
Italy.  Itiscntirely  built  of  redandgrey 
Terona  marble,  an  d  was  construiited  after 
tlie  tfo.'ijTj*  of  Beanletto   Jjitehiml, 


especially  during  the  supremacy  of  the 
powerful   and  ferocious    Eccelino   da' 
Romano,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the. 
13th  century,  governed  the  north  of; 
Italy  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and 
who,  displeased  with  the  inhabltaiita 
of  Parma,  forbade  them  access  to  tlie 
quarries  of  the  Veronese  territory,  from 
wbicb  the  marble  with  which  the  bat- 
tisterio  waa  built  was  obtained.      In,  . 
consequence  of  these  interruptions  the.'  { 
baltlaterlo  was  not  finished  before  ISSl^  4 
wMch  will  aufflciently  account  for  the.  | 
appearance  of  the  round  style  iu  die 
lower  pact  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
pointou  above. 

Externally  the  battisterio  is  encircled 
with  four  tiers  of  small  columns,  form- 
ing as  many  open  ralleries,  which,  wiUi 
more  observance  of  ancient  rtdes  than   j 
is  usually  found  in  the  Lombard  styls, 
support    continued    architraves,    the    , 
whole  surmounted  by  a  drum  of  as 
many  pilasters.    There  are  3  portals, 
all  very  elegant  and  covered  with  soulp- 
lures  ;  round  the  baae  of  the  tower  is  ft,    < 
band  of  sculptiu-es  in  Ugh  relief  of  real 
and     fabulous    animals,    doga,    bears, 
lions,  oentaura,   aphinxes,  griiBns,  &a. 
The  interior  has  16  sides,  from  which 
spring  converging   ribs   thflt    form  ■- 
pointed  dome.     In  the  centre  stands  a. 
very  large  octagonal  font,  out  out  from 
one  blo^  of  yellowish-red  marble.    It 
appears    from    an  inscription    out   On 
the  rim  that  this  font  was  made  bj, 
Jahanaee  Pallassentt)  in  1298.     In  oua 
comer  of  the  .building  is  a  smaller  font    ' 
(or,  at  least,  what  is  now  used  as  such),, 
covered  with  Bunic  foliage  and  strange,   | 
animals  ;  it  stands  upon  a  lion  setting     | 
Ilia  paws  upon  a  ram.    All  the  oliildran ' 
bom  in  Parma  are  stiU  brought  here    | 
for  baptism.    The  baptistery  is  a  col-,,  i 
legiate  church,  having  a  chapter  of  aiz.  ' 
canons  and  a  provost,  beddea  inferioi,  i 
officers;  its  registers  go  back  to  1459i.   I 
The  vault  of  the  Baptistery  ia  lightod  br. 
'2i  windowa,  the  intervals  covered  with.  \ 
paiutinga  sapposal  \a  'Wse^MWv.w 
cutcd  BDon    alter    \t"    — — i-'- 
early  in  Oie  13\\i  c 
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of  the  niches  below  are  of  a  later  date, 
as  they  bear  the  names  of  Nicolo  da 
jReggio  and  Bartolino  da  Piacenza, 
who  lived  towards  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  14th.  These  paintings,  arranged 
in  rows  or  compartments,  represent 
the  12  Apostles,  the  Eyangelists  with 
their  symbolic  animals,  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church ;  the  Virgin  in  a  blue  mantle, 
with  the  Prophets  j  scenes  in  the 
History  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  va- 
rious Saints  and  Prophets ;  and  in  the 
niches  Prophets  and  Saints,  and  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Christ.  Many  of 
these  paintings  display  a  vivid  colour- 
ing and  a  vehemence  of  action  often 
carried  to  exaggeration.  Besides  the 
frescoes,  there  are — an  altarpiece,  re- 
presenting St.  John,  by  Filipjpo  Maz- 
xola,  the  father  of  Parmigianino  ;  and 
St.  Octavius,  by  Lanfrcmco.  The  stalls, 
of  inlaid  work,  were  made  by  Bernar- 
dino Canoccio  in  1493. 

The  Church  and  Convent  of  San 
Q-iovanni  JEvangelista,  immediately  be- 
hind the  Duomo,  attached  to  a  very 
extensive  Benedictine  monastery  which 
dates  from  the  10th  centy.  The  in- 
terior was  designed  by  one  Zaccagni^ 
a  native  architect,  and  begun  in  1510  : 
the  exterior  is  nearly  a  centy.  later 
(1607),  by  Simone  Moschino  of  Orvieto  : 
the  design  is  good  and  striking.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  long  nave  and 
aisles,  supported  by  fluted  pilasters 
with  Ionic  capitals.  The  dark  paint- 
ings on  the  vault  give  it  a  heavy  look, 
which  it  has  not  in  reality.  The 
eh.  contains  frescoes  on  the  ojipola  by 
Correggio,  now  damaged  and  obscured 
b^  damp  and  smoke,  representing  a 
vision  of  St.  John.  He,  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  the  last  surviving  apostle, 
beholds,  in  a  moment  of  extacy,  his 
companions  in  heaven,  who  form  a 
circle  around  their  Divine  Master  re- 
splendent in  glory.  The  saint  is  alone 
upon  the  earth,  and  is  depicted  below 
all  the  others  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  cupola.  He  kneels  upon  a  rock, 
his  arms  leaning  on  a  book,  which  is 
sapported.  bj  a  number  of  boys,  of 
whom  the  very  clouds  are  frill.  Each 
of  the  4  pendentiveB  contains  an  Evan- 


gelist, with  a  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
viz.  St.  John  with  St.  Augustine  ;  St. 
Matthew  with  St.  Jerome ;  St.  Mark 
with  St.  Gregory;  St.  Luke  with  St. 
Ambrose;  all  seated  in  various  atti- 
tudes upon  clouds,  and  supported  by 
graceftd  children.  This  is  a  much 
smaller  work  than  that  of  the  Duomo, 
and  painted  some  time  before,  when 
Correggio  was  only  26  years  of  age, 
between  1520  and  1524.  The  style  is 
extremely  large,  and  the  finish  more 
complete  than  in  that  of  the  Duomo, 
The  figures  in  the  angles  are  much 
injured  by  the  peeling  off  of  the 
plaster :  some  parts  appear  very  fine. 
The  heads  and  expression  of  the  saints 
in  the  group  below  are  more  complete 
and  appropriate  than  in  those  of  the 
Duomo.  Correggio  also  painted  the 
tribune  behind  the  choir.  When  the 
church  was  enlarged  in  1584  the  monks 
thought  that  the  frescoes  could  be  de- 
tached, but  they  crumbled  and  broke  in 
the  operation.  On  that  occasion  wa& 
procured  the  fragment  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Viigm,  now  preserved  in 
the  Library.  A  copy  made  by  Aretusi 
in  some  measure  replaces  the  original, 
whilst  a  more  accurate  one  still  by 
An.  Caracci  may  be  seen  in  the  Pina- 
coteca.  By  Correggio  also  is  a  small 
fresco  of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel, 
It  is  over  a  door  opening  out  of  the 
1.  hand  transept  into  the  monastery. 
The  other  works  of  art  here  are  — 
in  2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph  in  Adoration  before 
the  infant  Saviour,  by  Q.  Francia:  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  adoring  the  Infant 
Saviour  is  good;  it  has  been  much  re- 
stored, and  is  badly  seen  ;  so  is  one  of 
the  shepherds  stretching  forth  both  amis 
as  he  hears  the  song  of  the  Angels.  In 
the  4th  chapel,  a  fine  altarpiece  of  St. 
James  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin,  by  Qir, 
Mazzola.  In  the  5th,  frescoes  by  An- 
selmi  on  the  roof,  much  restored.  The 
Transfiguration,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
choir,  is  by  Parmigianino.  The  Christ 
on  the  Cross,  in  the  6th  chapel,  is  by 
Anselmi.  In  the  5th  chapel  on  1.  a 
.bad  co^7  oi  GoYte^igLo'a  St.   Jerome. 
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branch  to  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Nicho- 
las, b;  Parmigiamno,  In  tlie  2iidj  S, 
(jeocge  and  2  saintB  over  tlie  arch. 
And  in  the  lat  on  tlie  1.  on  entering 
the  churob,  2  frBBcoes  on  the  srcliea  of 
Sta.  Luoia  and  Sta.  Apollotiia  before  the 
Virgin,  bj  the  sama.  The  ftrabesque 
pamtings  on  the  vault  of  the  nave  ore 
by  A-melmi. 

The  monastery,  Buppresaed  hy  the 
French,  was  nrBtored  Bonio  years  ago 
for  Benedictines.  It  ie  a  stntelj  build- 
i]]g,  containing  three  yery  bandaome 
qnadrangles,  eurroundcd  by  oloisterB. 
The  outer  walla  were  adorned  with 
frescoes,  which  liare  all  bnt  disap- 
peBfed  from  the  cSect  either  of  tjine 
or  of  yiolenoe.  The  interior  is  flue  ;  it 
is  traversed  by  4  long  gHlleries,  which 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  unite  in  the 
centre.  At  the  point  of  junction  are 
4  etatues  in  terrft-oottu,  eiecuted  by 
Antonio  BegarelU,  of  Modona.  The 
sculptured  arabeaquBson  tlieir  pedettala 
and  those  □□  the  door  oi  the  ehapter- 
houee  are  by  Agreati,  The  greater 
part  of  the  aonventual  buildings  are 
now  tenanted  by  aoldierB.  Tlio  Cam- 
pwaile,  the  highest  in  Parma,  and  wliich 
is  detached  from  the  church, 
erected  in  1614.  It  is  a  fine  cdifi 
the  kind ;  square  below,  it  is 
mounted  hy  an  oct^onal  lantern  and 
belfry,  and  a  gallery,  from  wiiich  there 
ie  an  ertenaive  ricw  over  the  surronnd- 
ing  country, 

Ch,  of  the  Madonna  della  Steccata, 
in  the  street  leading  &o!n  the  Fiassa 
Grande  to  the  Sucal  Palace,  begun 
about  1521,  &om  the  designs  of  Fratt- 
tetco  Zaocagm.  A  ftgurc  of  the  Tlrgtn 
painted  on  the  well  of  a  house  first 
attracted  the  devotion  of  the  peopli 
of  Parma ;  and  from  a  palisade  (Stec 
rata)  built  round  it,  it  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Steccata,  The  present 
chm-ch,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
oratory,  to  which  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture had  been  removed,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  fleroioircular 
apse  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch. 
In  each  of  the  angles  of  the  cross  are 
smaller  clmpela.  The  chief  paintinga 
on?  br  Parmi^iamno :  Moses  breaking 


the  Tables  of  the  Law,  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  the  Sibyls,  and  the  Virtues  over 
the  organ.      The   Uosea,   and  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  are  eiecuted  in  chiar'-     | 
oscuro   on    the    soiEt   of   (he    archea     I 
which  form  the  entrance  to  the  choir, 
have  become  so  dark  that  it  ia  dilBcult 
to   aee   tliem  {    hub  the  merit   of  the 
Moses  has  always  been  considered  vei; 
great.    ^'Parmigianino,  when  he  painted 
the  ftfoses,  had  so  completely  supplied 
his  first  defects,  (hut  we  are  here  at  s 
lose  wliich  to  admire  moat,  the  correct- 
ness of  drawing  or  the  grandeur  of  eon- 
eeption.     As  a  oonfirmatiou  of  its  great 
excellence,  and  of  the  impression  whitdL 
leaves  on  the  minds  of  elegant  itpefi- 
tators,  I  may  obserre,  that  our  greai 
lyric  poet  [Gray],  when  he  conceived 
hia  Bublimc  idea  of  the  indienMit  "Wfllah 
bard,  aclinowledged  that,  though  many     . 
years  had  intervened,  he  had  wormed 
*iia  imagination  with  the  rememhrancfl     I 
if  this  noble  figure  of  Parmigianino." — 
Sir  J.  Eeynolds.   Parmigianino  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Fraternity  of  the  Annnn- 
oiation,  to  whom  the  chnroh  then  ba- 
longed,  and  by  whom  he  was  engaged 
at  weekly  vvages.    He  vraa  at  this  time 
much  addict^  to  alchemy,  to  which  he 
gave  his  time   when   he   should   haVa 
been  employed  at  his  work.     Hia  em- 
ployers  first  warned   him   that  sneh 
conduct  would  not  do  :  then  they  sued   i 
him  »t  law,  and  he  ran  away,  and  died    ] 
aoon   afterwarda   (Aug.  2A,   1540),   of  I 
trouble  and  vasation,  in  the  37th  jeai   I 
of  bis  age.     Upon  his  death,  AtueloA   I 
was  caU^  in,  some  aay  at  the  instanoe 
and   under    the  directions  of   Qiulio 
Somano.     Aiuelmi^i  priuoipalpainting 
here  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  on 
the   vault   over   the    high-altar.    The    ■ 
interior  of  the  cupola,  by   Sojaro  oc  J 
Oatii,  represents  the  Assumption,  for  1 
which  he  was  paid  1400  golden  scudi  i 
U11586.  Itis  an  imitation  of  Correggio..  J 
By  Oirolomo  Matxela  are  the  fresooB*  J 
of  the  Nativity,  and  of  the  Draoent  of  j 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  chapels  on  rfc  * 
and  L  of  the  high  altar  ;  a  piotura  C(C  ' 
the  Miilomui  imi  OlSii  \i^c«»aQ-  %lw 
John  the  "Baptial  a.ti4S\,.\Bii.'4Sa  ^-mw 
and  attriWtcA  ^o  Franda.    "^-"■™  » 
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some  good  sepulclml  monuments  here. 
In  the  chapels  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Pttol  are  those  of  Sforzino  Sforza,  son 
of  Francesco  Sforza  II.  (died  1523), 
sleeping  in  death,  his  head  resting 
on  his  helmet,  hy  Aerate,  and  of  Otta- 
vio  Famese  (died  1567),  by  Brianti,  a 
fine  bust.  Count  G-uido  da  Correggio, 
a  full-length  statue,  rising  above  a  sar- 
cophagus of  yellow  marble,  executed  by 
S(trlneri,  about  1568.  In  the  S.  arm 
of  the  cross  or  chapel  over  the  altar,  in 
.  which  there  is  a  large  painting  of  St. 
GJeorge  by  Franceschini,  has  been 
placed  a  memorial  to  the  Duchess 
Maria  Louisa,  consisting  of  a  group  of 
the  Dead  Christ,  by  Bondoni^  a  native 
artist,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  are 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  of  some  of  their 
Famese  predecessors.  The  most  inte- 
resting is  that  of  Duke  Alessandro;  liis 
name,  Alexander,  only  appears  upon 
.  the  sarcopliagus,  upon  which  are  lying 
his  helmet  and  his  long-bladed  Spanish 
rapier.  The  remains  of  the  other  princes 
are  in  vaults  bricked  up  in  the  wall,  a 
marble  tablet  recording  the  name  of 
each.  A  small  vault  with  a  grated 
door  contains  the  heart  of  the  last  sove- 
reign, placed  in  a  Httle  box,  on  a  table. 
In  the  same  street,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  Madonna  deUa  Steccata,  is  the  eh.  of 
Sanf  Alessandro,  which  dates  from 
1625,  having  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
a  ch.  of  the  9th  centy.  by  Margaret 
daughter  of  Alessandro  Famese,  and 
firom  the  designs  of  Magnani.  It  con- 
sists in  the  interior  of  3  divisions,  sepa- 
rated by  handsome  Ionic  columns  of 
red  Yerona  marble.  The  architectural 
views  on  the  roof  are  by  M.  A.  Colonna  ; 
and  the  cupola,  on  which  is  repre- 
sented Christ  conducting  the  Virgin  to 
heaven,  by  Tiarini.  The  painting  over 
the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgin  giving  the 
palm  of  Martyrdom  to  Sta.  Justina,  is 
by  JParmigianino ;  the  St.  Bertoldo  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  rt.  is  by  Tiarini. 

Following  the  same  street,   passing 
the  theatre,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  Piazza 

di  Corte,  near  which,  in  a  narrow  one 

on  the  rt.,  standB  the 


Ch.  of  San  Jjodovico,  formerly  at* 
tached  to  a  monasteiy  of  Benedictine 
nuns,  restored  of  late  years  for  pur- 
poses of  education  to   the    Jesuitical 
female  order  of  the  Sacr^   Co^ur,  re- 
cently suppressed.    The  ch.  and  build- 
ings   are  not    remiu*kable:    the  great 
object  of  attraction  is  the   *'  Camera 
di  San  Paolo,  ^  painted  by   Correggio 
about  the  year  1519,  by  order  of  the 
Abbess,  Giovanna  di  Piacenza,  in  the 
Parloir  of  the  adjoining  convent  (the 
keys  are  kept  at  the  Picture  QtiUery). 
It  represents,  over  the  chimney-piece, 
a  grotto  of  Diana,  beneath  the  level  of 
the  ground,   covered  with   a   roof  of 
foliage,  having  16  oval  apertures  cor- 
responding in  number  with  the  spaces 
interposed  between  the  S3ctions  of  the 
vaulted  roof.    In  each  of  these  ovals 
children  are  seen  peeping  in  and  out 
as  they  pass  around  the  gcotto.     The 
composition  is  varied  in  each  of  the 
ovals.    They  bear  various  symbols  or 
attributes  of  the  goddess,  and  imple- 
ments of   the    chace.      Tinder    these 
medallions  are  16  lunettes  containing 
mytliolof^ical  subjects  in  chiar'-oscuro, 
— The  Three  Fat^  j  the  Suspension  of 
Juno  ;  Bacchus  nursed  by  Leucothea- 
Lucuiaj    Ceres  J    a  group   of  Satyrs; 
Eudymion  and  Adonis  j  Minerva  ;  the 
Graces ;    and  the  like.      Bound    the 
apartment  runs  an  elegant  frieze.     On 
one  side  of  the  chamber  is  a  projecting 
chimney,   on  which  is  painted  Diana 
throwing  off  her  veil  as  she  moimt^  a 
car  drawn  by  stags ;  these  latter  now 
effaced.    An  adjoining  chamber,  very 
similar  in  form,  is  painted  by  Ales- 
sandro  Araldi,  principally  with  groups 
of  figures.   In  the  3  lunettes  over  each 
wall  are  different  profaiys  and  Chris- 
tian subjects.    Tlie  roof  is  covered  with 
very  handsome  arabesques,  interspersed 
with  portraits  and  small  medallions; 
on  the  cliiinney  are  the  arms  of  the 
abbess   (3  half-moons),  which  are  fre- 
quently introduced  into  the  paintings 
here  of  Araldi  and  Correggio. 

At     the     time      when      Giovanna 
Uved  great  irregularities  prevailed  in 

1  abbesses,    e\eiv    -v^Veo.   \av\s»xv\fe^  \p5 
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,  indulged,  without  tlio 
it,  in  tlie  gaietifs  and 
pleasurea  of  the  world,  setting  a' 
noiiglit  aU  ecclesioBticHl  discipliiif 
The  Tatican  was,  liowever,  alarmed 
by  the  progresa  of  the  Ruformatioii 
and,  under  tlie  rigid  Adrinn  VI. 
the  nims  were  comiuanded  to  ob 
serre  tho  rowa  whii!!!  they  had 
made ;  disorders  in  the  conrentual 
eatabliahiaeDta  were  reformed ;  the 
doors  of  San.  Paolo  vere  closed,  and 
tie  poor  abbess  died  witliin  a  month 
afterwai'ds.  The  paintlnga  remained 
almost  forgotten  until  aboiit  the  year 
1793,  when  tbe  ditke  caused  them  to 
be  examined,  and  a  dissertation  from 
the  Padre  0£b  brought  them  out  of 
their  seolnsion.  In  the  church  of  8. 
Lodorico  is  the  sepulchral  monument 
to  Count  Nieppecg,  the  second  bnsbnnd 
of  Mario  Louisa,  by  BartoILni  ofFloi'- 

Peveral  ancient  chnrehea  were  demo- 
lished by  the  French.  Those  which 
renjaio  are  principally  modom  or 
modernised  :  a  few  may  be  noticed.  S. 
AnArea  baa  a  painting  of  S.  Semardo 
by  Sebastian  Conca.  S.  Sepolcro,  near 
tho  Porta  S.  Michele,  Jeading  towards 
Modena,  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  in 
Ist  chapel  on  rt.,  by  FarmiifiamHo 
(tbe  celebrated  pictra«  of  the  Ma- 
donna della  Scodella  was  formerly  in 
this  church).  S.  Tomaiso,  OTer  the 
high  ^tar,  the  Nativity,  by  Alestandro 
Mattola.  8.  Vldarico,  a  very  ancient 
conventual  foundation  on  tbe  site  of 
the  Roman  theatre,  the  Nativity  over 
tbe  principal  altar,  by  6ir,  ^azzola-  Tn 
the  Ch.  of  the  8fi.  A-nnunxiala,  beyoud 
the  bridge,  founded  by  Ottayio  Famesa, 
is  a  half-ruined  fresco  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, by  Corre^gU),  brought  from  a  de- 
secrated edifii«.  It  has  been  engraved 
in  Toschi'a  oollaction.  The  painting 
opposite  to  it,  of  tbe  Madonna,  with  St, 
Jolm  the  Evangelist,  St.  Bernard,  and 
St.  Francis,  is  by  Marcheii  da  Coti- 
gHoia,  and  highly  prized  by  Xianii. 

Tbe  ancient  Fameie  Palace,  oalied 
also  La  Pilotia,  and  tbe  buildings 
connected  irJth  it,  form  s  aomewhat 
g/oomj'  and    rambling    pile   of  great 


extent.  One  portion  includes  a  cortilo 
of  ^ne  proportions,  but  unfinished.  It 
was  begun  by  Ranuccio  Parneae  I.,  in 
1597,  and  tlien  adjoined  tlie  fine  church 
of  San  Pictro  Martirc,  which  wae  pulled 
down  to  enlarge  the  oortile. 

Kntering  under  the  gateway  of  the    i 


iiesvy  portal  ia  seen  in  front.  Ihia 
19  tlie  euh-nnce  to  the  Teatra  Farnege, 
bnilt,  in  1618,  by  Duke  Ranuccio,  and 
opened  in  16SB,  upon  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Bu^e  Odoardo  with  tbe 
Princess  Margaret  of  Tuscany.  It  is 
said  to  bo  the  Grat  theatre  in  nbich 
boicei  as  we  buUd  them  were  introduced. 
The  whole  ia  of  wood ;  and,  though 
some  elfort  has  been  made  to  keep  it 
in  repair,  it  is  in  a  most  dilapidated 
state,  and  seems  rapidly  verging  to 
complete  ruin.  The  light  shines 
through  the  rajlers  above,  and  the 
decayed  floors  are  giving  way  below. 

To  the  L  of  the  theatre  are  tho  . 
apartments  of  the  Seale  Aeeademia  di  j 
Belle  Arti,  founded  in  1762.  After 
nnany  changes  the  Academy  was  i«- 
established  in  1S32.  It  is  now  abnost 
esclusively  dedicated  to  the  fine  art«. 
Of  this    eatablishment    the    Qalleria 


I   fom 


Tha 


collection  contains  nearly  600  pictures, 
several  of  tbe  liighest  im^ortanco. 

Tho  Pinacoteca  occupies  a  series  of 
_1  rooms  or  divisions,  as  will  be  seen 
on  reference  to  the  annexed  plan  raada     I 
the   spot  in  June  of  the  present 

Tiers  iano  catalogue  nor  Sos.  to  the 
pieturea,  nor  any  indication  of  the  sub- 
jects they  represent,  although  the  name 
of  the  painter  ia  generally  attached  to 
each  specimen. 

Entering  from  the  great  elnircaae,  a 
vestibule  or  kind  of  anteroom  (I.)  con- 
tains some  modem  works  of  Parma 
artists  of  very  little  interest.  Thia 
ball  opens  into  the  Great  OalUrg 
(n.  to  VI.),  divided  off  uito  5  portions! 
here  are  some  of  the  very  fine  works 
of  fJie  Finacoteoa.  In  the  lat  Av'ri.- 
sion  (II.)  are  ttie  o\1bb\.  ^mntt»^.  ^ 
Madonna  wilU   St-  CrtAVctme,   ^'u*!.* 
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I.    Ante-room. 
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VIII. 
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Great  Gallerf,  of  wbtcb 
III.  Oval  Hall. 


Coundl-room. 
Madonna  della  Scodella. 
Toechi**  Drawings. 
Cotreggio's  St.  Jerome. 


XII.    Toerhi's  Drawings, 
^ly'  I  Small  Pictures. 
XV.    Drawings  of  Old  Masters. 

a.  Entrance  to  Galleria. 

b.  Statue  of  Maria  Louisa, 
c. )  Statues  in  Basalt  uf 
d.  ]   Hercules  and  Bacchus. 
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buted  to  Litca  di  Forma.  A  Virgin 
enthroned,  by  Jacojpo  di  ImscM  (1471). 
Two  similar  subjects,  by  Temperello 
(1499).  A  good  Annunciation,  by  A. 
Araldi.  Correggio^s  fine  fresco  of  the 
Virgin,  called  La  Madonna  della  Scala, 
painted  originally  over  the  town  gate 
of  San  Michele.  A  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  Jerome  and  St,  Benedict,  by 
Parmigianino.  Several  paintings  by 
CHr.  Mazzola  and  Anselmi,  excellent 
specimens  of  the  school  of  Parma. 
And  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  San 
Bruno,  by  Fran.  Gatti. 

In  the  Oval  Hall  (III.)  that  follows 
are  some  works  of  modern  artists  of  no 
great  interest,  but  in  which  have  been 
placed  two  colossal  statues  in  green  or 
Ethiopian  basalt — one  of  Hercules,  the 
other  of  Bacchus  and  Pan;  they  are 
perhaps  the  largest  specimens  known  of 
this  very  hard  and  rare  material,  and 
in  a  good  style  of  art.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  the  17th  centy.in  the  gardens 
of  the  Palatine  at  Rome,  then  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ruling  family  of  Parma,  the 
Fameses.  There  is  some  resemblance 
to  Hadrian  in  the  face  of  the  Hercules, 
as  there  is  in  that  of  Bacchus  to 
Antinous.  Bound  this  Oval  Hall 
are  eight  senatorial  statues,  more  or 
less  mutilated,  and  in  white  marble 
A^m  the  ruins  of  Velleia. — Eoom  FV. 
contains  some  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  oi 
this  part  of  the  gallery.      The  Sai? 


ViTALE  MADONNA,and  the  Deposition, 
by  J^.  Francia  j  the  first,  a  lovely  pic- 
tiu-e,  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child 
seated  on  a  throne,  with  SS.  Bene- 
dict, Placidus,  Justina^  and  Scolastica 
on  either  side,  with  the  infant  St.  John 
in  the  foreground ;  it  is  dated  1515, 
and  long  belonged  to  the  San  Yitale 
family.  The  Deposition  represents  the 
Dead  Saviour  on  the  knees  of  the  Vir- 
gin, surrounded  by  saints ;  it  is  signed, 
but  not  dated.  The  other  remarkable 
works  here  are  Ludovico  CaraceSs 
large  subjects  of  the  Virgin  carried  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  latter  found  empty 
by  the  Apostles.  The  Dead  Christ,  by 
An.  Caracci.  A  series  of  six  copies  of 
Correggio's  magnificent  frescoes  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Griovanni,  including  the  justly 
celebrated  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Ag.  Carracci.  An  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  CHr.  Mazzola.  A  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Ghiercino  i  and  a  good 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Schidone. 
The  last  division  of  the  Great  Gallery 
{Room  VI.)  contains  CanovcCi  sitting 
statue  of  Maria  Louisa,  as  Concord; 
a  curious  St.  Sebastian,  by  Josejphat 
Aldis ;  two  very  fine  Holy  Families, 
by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  both  signed 
by  the  painter.  The  Apparition  of 
the  Angel  to  the  Apostles,  by  JBassano; 
a  small  Annuivciation,  by  Albano  ;  se- 
veral Heads  )oy  Spaguoletto,  &^. 

■Retx^rrvViv^  toWve  Otial  Hall  <^m.::^^tw 
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door  loads  from  it 
smaller  rooms  on  tlie  side  of  the 
In  tlie  Slit  (VII-)  are  Bome  small  genre 
paintings  bj  TempeHa,  Hwo,  Cana- 
letU.&c.  IntliBSB('Ond(Vni.),wheM 
tho  Council  of  tha  Academy  hold  tlioir 
meetingE,  ofb  Baverot  portraits  : — an 
Ecaamua,  by  Solbeini  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, by  O.  C.Amidoai;  Ag.  Curacci, 
by  himself;  Alessandro  Farnese  and 
hia  Wife,  hj  Qir.  Maztola;  PetniBli, 
by  A».  Caracci;  Coireggio,  Papmigi- 
onino,  So.  From  here  we  pass  to  the 
first  room  of  Correggio'a  ohefB-d'cpUTrp 
(IX.),  the  Sail  of  lie  Madorma  delta 
Scodslla.  A  Flight  into  Egypt,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  itodelta— 
tlie  small  diah  or  bowl  which  the  Virgin 
holds  in  her  hand,  the  annoriiil  bear- 
m(!S  of  the  Soutelhiri  or  ScodellariB,  for 
one  of  whom  it  was  painted.  Vasari  calla 
this  picture  "  diriiiB."  Bf^ond  this  is 
a  kind  of  paasage  room  {X,),hung  with 
elaborate  drawings  of  some  of  Correg- 
gio's  greot  works  in  Parma.  Thcj 
were  mado  bj  Toachi  and  his  pupils 
for  the  purpoae  of  being  engraved,  and 
which  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  study 
here  at  hie  ease,  before  doing  ao  on  the 
originala,  ao  much  injnred  and  ofiaeed. 
I^m  here  wo  enter  the  Mall  of  the 
■  St.  Jerome  (XI.),  hung,  like  tht 
tho  Madonna  della  Scodella,  in  green 
silk,  with  tho  letters  A  A  (Antonio 
Allegri)  worked  into  it.  The  oolebntted 
picture  called  (Ae  St.  Jerome  is  tho 
only  one  here.  It  beara  the  name  of 
St.  Jerome  in  consequence  of  hia 
being  the  most  remarkahle  figure  in 
the  group,  of  which  tlia  centre  is 
formed  by  the  Madonna  and  Child  j 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  is  opposite  to 
St.  Jeroiae,  kiaaing  .the  feet  of  the 
Infant.       Ito     history    of    this    fine 
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by  ft  widow  lady,  Bi 
who,  in  her  contract  with  Correggio, 
made  her  atipulations  as  to  what  she 
was  to  have  for  her  money  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  The  price  was  47 
seqnins— about  %Zl.  C<aTeggio  was 
employed  durio^  six  months  in  the 
tridonr's  house  painliag  the  picture, 
aod,  when  it  was  Bnigbed,  she  was  so 


well  satisfied  with  it  that  she  gave 
hiio,  besides  Ms  board,  two  cartloads 
of  feggots,  a  quantity  of  wheat,  and  a 
pig.  The  widow  bestowed  the  painting 
upon  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony  at 
Farma  in  1527  ;  and  it  speedily  ac- 
quired an  European  reputation,  ao 
much  BO,  that  Don  John  V.  of  Por- 
tugal in  1549  opened  a  negotiatioii 
with  the  convent  for  the  purchase  of 
the  painting,  offiinng,  as  it  is  auid,  as 
much  as  460,000  trs.,  a  aum  which 
appears  incredible.  The  magistrates 
of  Parma,  hearing  of  the  intended  con- 
tract, and  fearing  lest  their  city  should 
lose  its  treasure,  gave  notice  to  the 
duko,  and  he  stopped  the  bargain  by 
removing  the  picture  and  placing  it  in 
the  cathedral.  Here  it  continued  till 
17S6,  when  one  M.  JoLain,  a  French 
painter,  ohtained  an  order  from  the  then 
reigning  duke,  tho  Infant  Don  Philip, 
to  make  a  copy  of  it.  The  chapter 
mode  some  difficulties,  upon  which  the 
duke  sent  a  file  of  grenadiers  and  re- 
moved it,  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  year 
placed  it  in  hia  newly-founded  Aca- 
demy, paying  at  the  same  time  the 
Prior  of  S.  Antonio  1500  sequins  in 
compensation.  It  was  one  of  the 
earlioflt  works  of  art  carried  off  by 
the  French,  The  Virgin  is  lovely  i 
gentleness  and  entire  devotion  reign 
throughout  her  figure  i  but  the  chil- 
dren's heads  are  SighUy  eiaggerated. 
The  colouring  is  eiijuiaite.  "Tlie  Angel 
neit  to  St.  Jerome  is  eitremcly  beauti- 
ful ;  other  portions  are,  however,  not 
quite  free  from  affectation."— i&ff&r. 
The  Italian  writers  upon  art  often  call 
this  picture  "  H  Qiomo"  from  the 
wonderful  effect  of  bright  daylight 
which  it  exhibits,  thus  placing  it  in 
contrast  with  his  celebrated  JVbfte,  ■ 
abovo  which  it  is  placed  by  Mengs, 
who  considered  it  as  tlie  finest  of  Cor-  ' 
rcggio's  works. 

Another  room  (XII,),  containing 
Toschi's  drawings  of  the  Comggioa 
in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  am'  m  tho 
ch.  of  S.  Qiovanni,  leads  to  Bar  rnXm., 
which     contains    'S.KEaj.sv.t    'S'skws. 

one  side,  St .  3  o\m  ttia  "Dk^IaA  mAW 
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Catherine  on  the  other.    It  was  much 
restored  at  Paris,  and  Passavant  speaks 
yery  doubtfully  of  its  originality.    Its 
early  history  is  quite  unknown,  and  it 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  last  cen- 
tury.    Passavant  thinks  it  is  tlie  work 
of  some  clever    scholar    of  Raphael. 
Correggio^s  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Flavia 
and   Placidus,   and    its    pendant   the 
Dead  Christ  with  the  two  Marys  and 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea.      Agostino 
Caracci,  a  Madonna  with  three  Saints. 
ParmigianinOf    the    Marriage    of    St. 
Catherine.      Franciaj  a   lovely  Holy 
Family  with  St.  John.    Leon,  da  Vincij 
a  bold  sketch  of  a  female  head.    And 
Correggio,  a  portrait  of  an  Egyptian  (?) . 
In  Moom  XIV.  are  several  small  paint- 
ings, of  which  the  most  worthy  of  notice 
are — Mantegna,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Sebastian.     Sonifacio,  a  Holy  Family. 
F.  Baroccio,  St.  Francis.    Three  small 
subjects  by    Oarofalo.     In  the  next 
Room  (XV.)  are  several  original  draw- 
ings by  masters  of  the  Parma  school, 
especially  the  Mazzolas, 

The  Bihlioteca  or  Library^  founded 
by  Duke  PhiUp  of  Bourbon  in  1769,  is 
said  to  contain  140,000  vols.  It  pos- 
sesses the  very  valuable  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  manuscripts  of  De  Kossi,  the 
great  Oriental  scholar,  bought  by  Maria 
Louisa  for  100,000  frs.,  as  well  as  his 
printed  books.  It  is  altogether  well 
selected,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
readers.  Amongst  the  literary  curio- 
sities are  —  Luther's  Hebrew  Psalter, 
with    many    autograph    notes  of  the 

great  reformer;  evidently  the  copy 
om  which  he  worked  in  making  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  A  very  beau- 
tiful MS.  of  Petrarch,  which  belonged 
to  Francis  I.,  and  was  found  amongst 
his  baggage  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The 
autograph  collections  of  the  great  ana- 
tomist Morgagni.  A  map  of  the  world 
made  by  Pizzicagni  in  1367.  The 
Koran  foimd  in  the  tent  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  after  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna.  A  MS.  on  the 
purity  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  IBth  centy., 
with  mLii&tures.    The  JSeures  which 


of  Diana  of  Poictiers.  Autograph 
letters  from  Voltaire,  Gkilileo,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  Emanuel  Philibert, 
and  of  General  Bonaparte  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  The  Library  is  fitted  up 
with  elegance,  and  is  kept  in  admirable 
order  for  cleanliness  and  efficiency.  In 
its  second  great  hall  is  the  fresco  of  the 
Incoronata,  pamted  by  Correggio^  and 
removed  from  the  demolished  tribune 
in  the  chiurcli  of  San  Giovanni :  it  re- 
presents our  Saviour  placing  on  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  a  crown  of  stars.  In 
a  room  opening  out  of  the  first  hall  are 
preserved  the  matrices  of  all  Bodoni's 
types,  52,000  in  number ;  and  in  an- 
other hall  of  the  Library,  a  series  of 
modem  paintings  of  difierent  episodes 
from  the  Divina  Commedia,  bj  Scara- 
muzza-,  a  Parmesan  painter.  Attached 
to  the  Library  is  the  rich  collection  of 
engravings,  said  to  contain  ^fiOO  spe- 
cimens, of  which  a  lai^  proportion 
(60,000)  were  purchased  of  Massimi- 
Uano  Ortalli,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Maria 
Louisa,  for  45,000  francs. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities,  formerly 
called  the  Museo  Ducale,  is  entered 
from  the  first  landing-place  on  the 
great  staircase.  It  has  been  formed 
principally  by  objects  brought  from 
Rome  by  the  Famese  Princes,  by  seve- 
ral discovered  at  Velleia  in  the  last 
century,  and  by  some  found  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Roman  Parma.  Like  fiie 
Pinacoteca  and  the  Library  above,  it 
is  open  to  visitors  daily  from  10  A.ir. 
until  3  P.M.  It  consists  of  four  rooms. 
In  the  first  are  numerous  Roman  in- 
scriptions :  one  dedicated  by  the  Bes- 
publica  Velleiata  to  a  certam  Procon- 
sul CoeUus  Festus,  its  benefJEK^tor,  is 
locally  interesting.  The  Signa  Tegu- 
lasia  are  nimierous  :  one  of  A.U.C. 
685  records  the  names  of  the  Consuls, 
Q,.  Hortensius  and  Quintus  Ccelius. 
Room  II.  contains  chiefly  bronzes, 
many  from  Velleia,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  great  Tabula  Alimen- 
taria  of  Trajan,  or  the  decree  for 
the  distribution  of  his  gifts  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  children  of  the 


belonged  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  in \  poor.    Tie  gL\e^  \.>ftft  «v\xq.  qI  "VC^^At$>RfN 
each  page  of  which   is    the    emblem  Vseatexcea,  to  \i«>  vav^^Xfe^  'm  X-axv^ya^  ^\ 
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whioh  the  proceeds  arfl  to  be  em- 
plojcd  in  maintaimng  215  males  and 
45  IcmaleB,  all  to  be  Icgituuate,  toge- 
ther with  one  spnriva  and  one  ipnria, 
a  proof  how  mudi  the  Roman  policy, 
oven  at  that  period,  respected  the 
sanctitj  of  marriagei   every  boj 
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and  erery  girl  13,  but  the  gpvriua 
and  the  spuria  only  10  each.  It  ap- 
peara  that  the  whole  simi  invested 
prodoced  about  5  per  cent.  The 
Tahvla  is  nearly  12  ft.  in  length  by 
about  5  in  height ;  the  nritiug  is  in 
seven  columns.  Tlie  names  and  eitua- 
tionof  the  lands  are  given,  thus  ren- 
dering it  an  interesting  memorial  of 
local  topography.— Another  insoriptioii 
contains  the  fragments  of  laws  to  be 
observed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. — A  small 
statue  of  a  Drmiken  Hercules,  on  the 
marble  pedestal  of  which  is  engraved 
a  dedicatory  inscription  to  the  demi- 
god by  a  certain  Demetrius. — Tin™ 
graced  statuettes  of  Mars,  Apollo, 
and  BacehuB.— A  small  statne  of  a 
Victory. — A  full-sized  gilt  bust  of  Ha- 
drian, and  another  of  a  Young  Man 
with  glass  eyes  Lnsortod  in  the  sockets  ; 
and  numerous  articles  of  domeetio  use. 
— Soom  III. — Some  Egyptian  artidea: 
fragraenta  of  Comic  Masks  in  marble, 
discovered  in  tlio  ruins  of  the  Honun 
tlieatre  at  Parma ;  two  busts  of  Ti- 
telliua  from  Bome;  a  mutilated  statue, 
called  Agrippina,  Irora  Telleia ;  and  a 
small  group  of  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
without  the  heads,  found  also  at  Parma, 
a  rather  indelimte  subject,  such  as 
would  be  consigned  at  Borne  or  Naples 
to  the  cellars  of  the  Tatican  or  Museo 
Borbonioo. — BoomJV,  contains  tlie  col- 
lection of  Coins  and  Medala,  numbering 
nearly  30,000  i  four  good  draped  Sena- 
torial statses  in  marble,  two  with  their 
heads  perfcct,&omVelleiaj  afewGrfcco- 
Sicnlan  Vases  j  and  a  very  interesting 
series  of  gold  ornaments,  chains,  brace- 
lets, &e.,  discovered  in  1821  in  digging 
tlie  foundation  of  the  new  theatre ; 
with  gold  coins  from  the  reign  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Qallionus.  The  Colossal 
Suat  of  Maria  Louisa  in   IhU  room  ia 
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The  Universili/,  not  far  from  the 
Piazza  Grande,  in  the  ancient  College 
of  San  Eocco,  which  belonged  to  the 
Jesuits,  contains  the  different  schools, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Tlie  average 
number  of  students  of  Inte  years  has  j 
bean  between  300  and  400.  ] 

The  Upografia  del  Govemti  (ia  I 
the  Farnese  Palace,  below  the  Qal-  j 
leries)  is  known  to  the  biblio^'^'ucal  | 
worlci  as  having  been  under  the  direo-  • 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Bodoni.  Among  J 
his  collections  may  he  seen  vanous  Sn&  j 
specimens  of  typography,  and  different  T 
methods  of  printing  mnsic,  Tliese,  a*  J 
well  as  the  models  or  matrices  of  his  1 
types,  have  been  deposited  in  a  room  set  J 
apart  for  the  purpose  in  the  library.       ] 

The  Teatra  Nnovo,  close  to  tBo-  ] 
Ducal  Palace,  begun  in  1821,  and  , 
opened  in  1829,  is  a  very  showy  build- 
ing within.  It  cost  2,000,000  l^-\ 
Ita/ia»a. 

The  Botaaio  Garden  ia  on  the  L  j 
bank  of  the  river,  not  fiir  irom  the  J 
Citadel  on  the  3.  side  of  the  town,  " 
from  which  ostenda  the  ptiblie  proniB' 
node  or  Slradone,  to  the  Boitlevardr^  ■ 
which,  running  along  the  ramparts,  ' 
surround  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  Parma.  ' 

Tiie  late  Cavalier  Tosolii  and  hi* 
school  had  been,  for  some  time  prior- ' 
to  his  death,  engaged  on  a  series  of  ] 
elaborate  drawings  from  the  frescoea  of"; 
Corroggio  J  from  which  engravings  ar8^ 
being  esecuted,  which  will  preaerTe'>; 
a  knowledge  of  these  great  works,- 
uow  so  decayed.  They  are  eseeuWi  ; 
with  great  care,  and  may  be  seen  at- 
Toachi's  house  in  Parma  j  and  ia.  . 
London,  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi'a. 

In  1843  the  remains  of  a  Roman.  , 
theatre  were  diacovered  at  Parma,  near 
the  church  of  S.  TJldarico. 

The  torrent  Parma  has  hero  no  i 
beauty  ;  it  is  oroaaod  by  three  bridges.  ] 
In  the  N.W.  suburb  ia  the  Falai20  del  . 
Oiarditm.  It  was  built  by  Ottavio  1 
Famese,  but  was  altered  and  enlarged  1 
in  1767.  It  is  -praftj  a\,\i!KQiA.  »aSii> 
looks  unfiniahea,  Wt  owAiivoa  wsrolj 
curious  frescoes,  -Wtji^  eiwA  ^  ''9 
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tuTj  ago  were  covered  with  pap*r- 1 
hnngiiigB.  Parts  were  uncoTered  bv  I 
tlieFrencii  about  40  jeare  ago,  other;  ' 
yerj  recently;  some  are  still  concealeil. 
The  &escoeB  in  one  room  are  by  Agbg- 
<tiK>  Carocci;  but  were  left  unfinishpii 
by  bimj  Ba  we  Icam  from  au  inscri]-)- 
tioD,  which  says  that  it  is  better  to  Stv 
them  unfiiuahed  by  his  hand  thsn 
finished  by  anj  other.  Th^  represent 
the  Bape  of  Europa,  the  Triumph  -tif 
Tenia,  the  Marriage  of  Peleue  ant]  , 
Thetis,  in  three  largo  paintiuga  occii-  . 
pying  three  sides  of  the  room.  On 
the  windoTT  side  is  Apollo  and  Daphnt'.  I 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiline  are  throi' ! 
Cupids,  and  other  subjects  in  lunetb?!' 
•hoie  die  four  sides.  "Although  slight 
and  coarse  in  execution,  the  elassual 
s(«ries  they  represent  are  pleaaingK 
told  and  with  much  poetic  feeling ; 
particularly  that  one  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis,  where  the  coy  modesty  oftlic 


lad;,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Copida,  a 
the  general  languid  TOluptuouanesi 
succesBfullj  treated," — C.  W.  C. 


A  second  room  is  decorated  with  alJu- 
gories  representing  various  scenes  of 
enjoyment ;  one  the  palace  of  Armida, 
with  its  colunms  and  walls  of  crjatil, 
like  the  Fali^  de  la  V6nU  of  Mn- 
dame  de  QenliB,  through  which  the 
f^mvs  are  seen.  A  th^  room  co!i- 
tama  mTthologioal  subjects.  There  is 
also  a  Urge  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  members  of  ths  houses  b;  which 
Parma  has  been  ruled,  but  which  have 
little  merit  as  works  of  art. 

The  Giardino  DucaU  is  m  the  olil- 
feshioned  rranob  style,  with  half-dn- 
serted  look.  The  grounds  are  open  at 
all  times,  and  are  most  easily  reachcii 
by  crossing  the  bridge  from  the  Famwe 
Palace. 


(51  po8tB=48  m.) 
Cremona,  I 

I  CicogDob,     \  Rte.  25. 

II  Piadena,       J 

Between  Panna  and  Cremona  there 
is  a  diligence  daily,  which  leaves  Parma 
«t  8  A.u.  There  is  also  &  daily  diL- 
gence  to  Mantua  by  Casal  Maggion 
in  7  or  8  hours  (fare,  9  francs),  eoire- 
aponding  with  those  to  and  from 
Cremona,  now  the  only  pubUc  convey- 
ance between  the  Austrian  territoiy 
and  the  provinces  S.  of  the  Fo. 

I^  Caial  Maggiare;  a  small  but 
important  town,  of  5000  Inhab,,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  here  s  mightj 
stream :  the  country  is  always  at  the 
mercy  of  ila  devastating  waves. 


And  wulerulu'eitliF  drowned  unntryHnv: 
PudiiUnt  Seldi  arid  m«>d(th<yvu)a«  o'er, 

]l«i«,  tsum  its  I4U  iht  mouMering  nrth  it 


The  embankments,  in  many  parts, 
look  down  npon  the  adjoining  ooun- 
irj ;  and  from  time  to  time  "  the  king 
of  rivers"  fully  asserts  his  devastating 


PAIiUA. 


Rofite  42. — Parma  to  Mantiia. 
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13fli  canty.,  when  a  great  nmnber  of 
towns  were  deatroyed.  Tlierc  are  re- 
cords of  parish  churches,  as  tlioae  of 
Tico  Belignano,  Agojolo,  and  Mar- 
tignana  (which  lie  a  little  to  the  N. 
and  N.W,  of  Casal  Maggiore),  iiaring 
been  pulled  down^  and  afbarwards  re- 
built  at  n  greater  distance  &om  the 
devouring  atream.  In  the  15tli  cenly. 
the  main  branch  again  reaumed  ita 
deserted  channel,  and  carried  away  a 
great  island  oppoaite  Casal  Maggiore. 
At  the  end  of  tne  same  century  it  aban- 
doned, ft  second  time,  the  bed  called 
'Po  Vecehio,'  catrjing  away  Vtiree 
Btreeta  of  Casal  Maggiore."- — 1/yell. 


Dkyoek's  ffewjlH,  i.  64B-6JS. 

The  traveller  will  have  fiiU  time  to 
tndy,  not  only  these  qnotatiotiB,  but 


monaetery,  irith  a  fine  cliurch  in  tlio 
"enaiaaance  style,  now  falling  into  ruin. 
Tlie  above  ia  the  only  road  on  which 
there  are  post  relaya  between  Cremona 
and  Parma ;  but  there  ia  a  more  direct 
one,  which  croaaBB  the  Po  at  the  Porto     ^ 
di  Cremona  to  MontioeUi,  from  whence     . 
it  brancliOB   off  on   the  I.   to   Corte- 
nia^iore,  Buflseto,  Borgo  Han  DoQino,      ' 
andPanna  (eeaRte.  40).    From  Corto     ] 
Maggiore  there  is  also  a  good  road  of 
5  m.  to  8.  Azuola,  ami  another  from 
Montieelli,  through  San  Naizaro,  Coor- 
Bo,  and  Roncagha,  to  Piacenza,  about 

2  PABMA  (Route  40). 


leof 


kind,  the  paaeage  from  land  to  land 
occupying  a  considerable  time. 

Shortly  after,  you  reach  8acca.  Here 
we  enter  the  Parmesan  territoij. 

Colomo,  on  the  Parma,  formerly 
a  Sef  of  the  fanuly  of  8.  Vitale,  of 
whom  the  beautiiui  Barbara  di  Co- 
lomo, sacrificed  to  the  tyranny  of 
BanuDcio  I.,  waa  a  member.  Upon 
tlia  eieeution  of  her  husband  the  fief 
was  confiacated,  and  the  Palace  became 
the  principal  villegiatvTa  of  the  aove- 
raigns :  It  is  s  large  and  atately,  hut 
somewhat  neglected,  building.  Under 
the  Fameae  dukes  it  contained  aeveral 
remarkable  specimens  of  antiquity  and 
works  of  art.  It  haaalso  aome  tolerable 
modem  frescoes  by  Borghetti.  The 
Church  of  Salt  ImoHo,  near  the  Pa- 
lace, is  richly  ornamented. 

Cbr^iie  Stm  Martino.  Here  ia  a 
deseorated  baUdmg,  once  «  Carihusion 


1  BreBccHu.  a  Itorgofoiie. 

(6  posfa=^5am.) 

Viaopre,  with  a  small  chvu^ih  in  tho 
style  of  the  Beuaissance. 

Sorboto,  on  the  Enza  torrent,  a 
village  on  the  frontier  of  Modena. 

2  Sretcello  ;  plesaantly  situated  near 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Po,  here  dotted  with 
numerous  islands.  This  town,  nhicli 
ia  now  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
is  one  of  those  of  which  the  site 
was  formerly  on  the  1.  "  Snhse- 
quently  to  the  year  1390,  the  Po  de- 
serted part  of  the  territory  of  Cremona, 
and  invaded  that  of  Parma ;  its  old 
channel  being  still  recognisable,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Po  Morto." — 
Lyell.  Bresoello  is  the  birthplace  o£ 
our  eminent  adopted  countryman  Mr. 
Fanizzi,  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  road  runs  along  the  Po  hj  Bo- 
retto  and  GniaVticii.,  anA  cttHsea  'i^M. 
Crostolo  river,  ■wta.c^i  fotmBttj   wa^n 
rated  Modena  irotii  G'iftrtfffl^. 
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Route  43. — Panna  to  Sarzana. 


Sect.  V. 


1  Ouastalla.—{Inn8  i  La  Posta,  H 
CapeUo  Verde,  II  Leone  d'Oro.)  This 
small  city  on  the  Crostolo,  containing 
between  2000  and  3000  Lihab.,  is 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  duchy  of 
which  it  is  the  capital. .  Guastalla  be- 
longed originally  to  the  family  of  the 
Torellis  as  its  Counts  from  1406  to  1509, 
and  afterwards  to  a  yoimger  branch  of 
the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua ;  in  1748  it 
was  given  to  the  Parma  Bourbons 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
last  of  the  Gonzagas  of  the  Guastalla 
branch  haying  died  in  1746  without 
issue.  Forming  with  those  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza  the  sovereignty  of  Maria 
Louisa,  it  reverted  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena  on  the  death  of  that  princess. 
Li  the  Lombard  times  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Guardstall.  The  statue 
in  bronze  of  Ferrant^  Gonzaga  I.,  by 
Leone  Leoniy  in  the  piazza,  is  the  only 
work  of  art  worthy  of  notice  here.  He 
is  trampUng  upon  Envy,  represented 
in  the  shape  of  an  ugly  satyr.  Don 
Ferrante  had  been  accused  of  treason 
agamst  the  emperor,  but  he  disproved 
the  charge  made  by  his  enemies.  The 
cathedral  has  only  recently  obtained 
a  bishop,  the  see  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  1828.  There  are  eight  other 
churches  in  the  town,  and  some  chari- 
table institutions.  Guastalla  is  now 
the  frontier  town  of  the  N.  ItaUan 
kingdom  towards  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions on  the  Po. 

Luzzaray  a  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  on  the  Austrian  frontier.  It  is 
a  point  of  some  military  importance; 
here,  in  August  1702,  the  imperiaUsts 
under  Prince  Eugene  suffered  a  me- 
morable defeat  firom  the  French.  Be- 
tween Villa  and  SaUetto  we  traverse 
the  territory  of  Gonzaga,  which,  by  a 
strange  oversight  at  Villafranca,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Austria. 

One  mile  beyond  Sailletto  we  cross 
the  Po  by  the  ferry  of 

2  Borgoforte,    so   called    from  the 
stronp  castle  built  here  by  the  Man- 
toADB  in  1211, 
1  MANTUA  (Ete.  30). 


ROUTE  43. 


PAEMA  TO  SABZANA,  BY  PONTBEMOLL 


POSTS. 

Fomuovo. 

Berceto. 

Pontremoli. 


POSTS. 

Terra  Bossa. 
Sarzana. 


The  road  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair, 
but  is  heavy  in  winter,  and  at  all  times 
dull  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  It  has  been  improved  of 
late  years,  and  a  dihgence  travels  by  it 
daily,  except  on  Sundays,  carrying  the 
mails,  from  Parma  to  Sarzana  by 
Pontremoli,  leaving  at  5  A.M. :  fare  to 
PontremoU  11  fr.  and  to  Sarzana  19  fr. 
This  road  was  much  frequented  in  the 
middle  ages  by  persons  going  to  Rome 
from  countries  beyond  the  Alps  ;  hence 
the  names  then  given  to  it  of  Strode 
Francesca  and  Romea.  Anciently  a 
branch  of  the  Via  Olodia  appears  to 
have  traversed  this  pass  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

This  route,  perhaps  the  least  inte- 
resting over  the  Apennines  in  a  pic- 
turesque view,  may  prove  convenient  to 
persons  desiring  to  reach  the  baths  of 
Lucca,  sea-bathing  at  Spezia,  &c., 
from  Lombardy,  vdthout  going  round 
by  Bologna  on  the  E.,  or  by  (^noa  on 
theW. 

The  only  tolerable  sleeping-place  will 
be  found  to  be  Pontremoli,  which  may 
be  easily  reached  with  vetturino  horses 
in  a  summer's  day  from  Parma. 

Collecchio,  a  village  pleasantly  situ- 
ated  near  the  commencement  of  the  hilly 
coimtry ;  there  is  a  good  Gothic  church 
with  a  baptistery  here.  From  Collecchio 
the  road  runs  along  the  hills  which 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Taro,  gradually 
approaching  that  river,  to 

2  posts,  Fomuovo  ^orum  Novano- 
Tmn),  a.t  thft  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on 

■w\t\i  tYie  OeiiO,  «.  cwvKv<^«tieiJcJ^a  «Nx««3sv 


I'A 


Route  43. — Berceto — Pontremoli. 
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flowing  from  the  W.S.'W.  TherB  are 
iiiiin;  TfBtiges  of  Boman  antiquities  in 
thu  more  rwwnt  buildinga  of  Fomuovo, 
partioularly  iu  the  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  and  some  of  the  adjoming 
houses.  The  ehurch  ia  rather  a  good 
Lotubard  structure  j  on  the  fa^de  are 
some  curiouB  bas-reliofs,  particularlj 
nne  representing  tlie  Seven  Mortal  Sins. 
FomuoTO  derives  some  celebrity  from 
Die  battle  fought  liere  in  1495  between 
Charles  Till,  of  France  on  Mb  return 

am  Naples,  and  tlie  Italian  confede- 
ea  under  Francesco  Qoniaga,  Mar- 
quia  of  Mantua,  wlien  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  although  num- 
bering more  than  four-fold  the  yiota- 
rious  army.  The  roads  leading  from 
Parma  to  Borgo  Taro  and  Bardl  sepa- 
rate  at  Fomuovo.  There  ia  an  indiffer- 
ent Italian  Inn  here  (Albergo  Realo)  j 
the  people  civil.  Tha  road  begins  to 
ascend  rapidly  after  Fomuoro,  over  a 
spur  of  the  Apcnninea  separating  the 
Taro  and  Bagnimia  yaUeja,  winding 
round  the  high  hill  of  Monte  PHmera, 
and  passing  through  tlio  villages  of 
Piantogna  and  Casaio. 

3  posts,  Serceto  {Inn ;  Albawo  Beale, 
very  poor ;  the  Diligence  and  Vetturini 
generally  atop  here) — a  pieturoaque 
aneient  town  in  the  midst  of  the  moon- 
tains.  The  church  ia  a  Gothic  building ; 
the  piazza  in  front,  the  fount-ain,  and 
the  whole  scene  around,  are  singular; 
this  is  the  last  town  before  crossing 
the  Apennines.  The  road  from  hence 
ascends  the  Bagnauza  torrent  to  the  Cisa 
Pass,  whiohisTery  wild  and  desolate,  at 
an  elevation  of  3120  Eng.  ft.  abore  the 
sea ;  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  by 
this  pass  that  Hannibal  penetrated 
into  Etmria,  after  haTJng  defeated 
Semproniua  on  the  Trebhia.  We  here 
enter  the  province  otUpperLunigiaua. 
The  road  deaoenda  rapidly  by  Monle 
IjKogo  and  Mignenia  on  tlie  Magra, 
the  rt.  bank  of  which  it  follows  to 

Pontremoli  (Inn :  U  Payone,  at  the 
Fosta :  although  not  over  clean,  it  is  a 
tolerable  house,  with  civil  people, 
and  the  best  stopping-nlaoo  between 
FaemaandSarzan^).  This  ci(_r,  of  3400 
Inhab.,   which  derives  its  name  pro- 


bably from  a  shaky  bridge   over  the 
Magra  (Pons  tremulus),  offers  n  striking 
contrast  to  all  the  travoUor  has  liitherta 
seen.     Ha  finds  himself  amongst  a  new  ' 
race,  and  many  buildings  have  a  paau- 
liar  character.     Situated  in  a  triangle  \ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Magift  j 
and  Terde  torrents,  it  consists  of  m  ' 
upper  and  lower  town,  the  former  sojv  ' 
munded   by  massive  and  picturesque  1 
fortifications.   Pontremoli,being  durmg  j 
the  middle  ages  as  it  were  the  key  to  " 
one  of  the  most  fr^uented  passes  of  \ 
the  chain  between  Tuscany  and  Xom-  t 
bardy,  has  repeatedly  changed  masters, 
Some  of  the  old  towers  were  raised  in 
1322  by  Caatruocio,  the  lord  of  Lucca  ; 
others  hy  the  Gtenoese,  when  tjiey  hdd 
possession  of  the  Lunigiana.    It  also 
belonged  for   a   time   to   Milan  ;   and 
the  armorial  bearings   of  the  SforiaB 
show  its  ancient  union  to  that  power- 
ful dnohy.    The  lower  town  of  Pon- 
tremoli has  a  more  modem  aspect  i  ' 
the  Duomo,  unfinished,  was  begun  ia   ' 
1630.      Sta.    Annunziata    in    tlio    3.  J 
suburb   was   built    iu    1471 ;   within  ' 
stands  a  small  octagonal  temple  of  white 
marble  and  good  workmanship.      Tha 
other  ohiffcbea  are  modernized.     Pont- 
remoli is  23  m.  from  Carrara. 

The   road,  on  leaving  Pontremoli,  | 
runs  parallel  to,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  Magra,  passing  VUlafranca,   \ 
where  the  Bagnone  torrent  enters  itj 
several  fine  old  castellatfld  remains  are    ; 
scattered  over  the  country  on  each  side  , 

Mlattierii,  between  Pontremoli  anil 
TiUafranca,  has  a  fine  old  castle,  once 
belonging  to  the  Malaepinas,  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Lunigiana. 

apoBts,  TerraSessa  (no  Jan), near  the 
junction  of  the  Coviglia  and  Tararons  ' 
torrents  with  the  Magra,  both  of  whioh 
must  be  crossed  on  leaving  it  fur  Sar- 
zana.   Do  not  let  travellers  allow  them- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  tlie  people  J 
olfering  assistance  to  cross  these  tor-  ^ 
rents,  as  it  is  unnecessary.   A  new  react  J 
has  been  recently  opened  from  Tqvt^  1 
Rossa  to  Saraavia  \s^ 

outside  the  gate,iaTi.ep\LVi  liiVi-ijeQ^ 
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Boute  43. — Sarzana — Fosdinovo, 


Sect.  V. 


the  oonntry  as  far  as  Aulla  is  beau- 
tiiiiL  After  leaying  this  town  the  Au- 
letta  torrent  is  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat, 
the  landing  from  which  is  bad  for 
carriages  on  both  sides. 

Sarzana;  an  extra  horse  between 
Sarzana  and  Terra  Bossa,  both  ways, 
from  Not.  1  to  May  1.     (Rte.  14.) 

[Travellers  to  Lucca  and  Florence 
neeid  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  Sarzana ; 
after  crossing  the  Auletta,  on  leaying 
Aulla,  they  may  enter  the  duchy  of  Massa 
Carrara ;  the  carriage-road  ascends  for 
5  m.  to 

CeseranOf  a  small  town,  where  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Fivizzano ; 
fr^m  CesOTano  a  hilly  road  leads  by 
Terenzo  and  Tendola  to 

Fo9dinovo,  a  town  of  1850  Inhab., 


very  finely  situated  on  a  projecting 
part  of  the  Apennines,  and  offenng 
fine  views  ov^  the  Mediterranean,  tlif 
Gulf  of  Spezzia,  and  the  shore  to  the 
eastward ;  myrtles  grow  wild  in  abun- 
dance between  Fosdinovo  and  the 
plain  to  the  S.  There  is  a  good  rood 
of  about  5  m.  from  Fosdinovo  to 
Portone,  where  it  joins  the  high  road 
from  Sarzana  to  Lucca,  8  m.  beyond 
the  former. 

From  Fosdinovo  a  considerable 
ascent  of  nearly  an  hour  to  Monte 
Gfirone,  and  an  equal  distance  to  Cat- 
telpoggiOf  where  there  is  a  kind  of 
Inn  (the  Fistola).  From  Castelpoggio 
the  road  is  good  and  very  picturesque 
as  fait  as  Carrara.    (See  Bte,  76.)] 


(     -125     ) 
SECTION   VI. 

DUCHY    OF   MODENA. 
.  Agriealtare,  Commerce,  Finaiioet.— 2.  Posiiag,  Money. 

EOTTEB. 


PRELIMINARY"  INFORMATION. 
Francesco  V.,  Dnke  of  Modena  Cdeposed  in  1859),  was  born  Ist  Juae,  1S19. 
and  succeeded  hie  falber  on  the  SIst  January,  1846.  In  addition  (o  bU  pi'iu- 
cipal  title,  lie  is  an  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Duke  of  GuBstalla,  Maesa,  and 
Carrara.  His  lerritorieB  embraced  the  duchies  of  Modena  Proper.  Guastalla, 
andRcggio,  □□  the  N.,  and  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  the  districts  of  the  Apenmncs, 
andFiviizanojinorereoentlyBcquiredliy  exchange  from  TnEcaoy,  on  the  S.  The 
Modenese  territory  therefore  extended  from  the  Po  to  the  Mediterraiiean,  although 
tbe^ortiOQ  Ijiug  on  the  sea-coast  is  very  small,  and  devoidofports  or  barboura. 
Owing  to  his  family  ties  with  the  Hoase  of  Austria,  FraoceECO  V.  espoused  the 
imperial  caase  with  ardour,  the  cooEeqaetice  of  vhich  has  been,  tl^l,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  and  Piedmont  in  the  spring  of  1859,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  states,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
by  an  almost  unauimons  vole,  uinexed  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Nortbem 
Italy,  and  of  which  they  now  form  the  provinces  of  Modena  and  Keggin,  of 
the  Emilian  Confederation. 

§  1.     AqBICULTCEE. COMMEBCK.^ — PlNAKCES. 

The  Modenese  territorj^  was  of  somewhat  greater  eiteiil  than  Parma.     Its 
soil  and  prodnclions  are  similar,  except  to  the  S.  of  the  Appennines,  where  the 
olive  and  orange  grow  m.  the  open  air.     The  population  by  the  last  census 
ninounled  to  606,189  Inhab,     The  farms  are  small,  and  the  meLaycr  system 
prevails.    Agricultnre  is  tbe  chief  industry  ;  chestnuts  form  the  principal  food 
ai  the  peasantry  in  the  mountain  districts,  poUenla  or  porridge  of  Indian  cora- 
meal  in  the  plain.    Wheat,  niaiiie.  wines,  olives,  silk,  hemp,  and  some  flni,  are    i 
tba  principal  objects  of  culture.    The  valley  of  La  Garfegnana  is  that  alone  in 
which  dairy  pasture  is  followed  to  any  extent.    The  Duke  and  a.  few  of  the 
principal  landlords  own  the  large  flocks  of  sheep  which  pastoreon  tie  Apenuinea 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains.    On  the  latter,  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut  trees 
abound.    The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  about  Reggio  and  Modena,  iVom 
which  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  of  a  strong  rough  description,  is  exported  to 
Lombardy.     The  marble  of  Carrara   forms  the  most  valiuible  article  of  its 
mineral  riches.    Some  silk-works,  linen  and  canvas,  leather,  paper,  and  pottery,    J 
all  on  au  insignificant  scale,  comprise  the  inanntacturing  industry  of  this  sm^I   I 
state.    Its  trilling  commerce  is,  like  that  of  Parma,  confined  to  as  interchange    | 
«f  its  few  surplus  products  for  colonial  commodities  and  articles  of  luxury  ;  all    i 
of  which,  from  both,  are  comprised  in  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  maritime 
states.    The  annual  revenues  of  Modena  as  an  independent  state,  in  1858, 
amounted  to  8,413,022   franca  (336,5451.) ;  the  expenditure,  8,728,133  fraud 
(349,12Gf.)  ;  showing  here,  as  everywhere  in  Italy,  a  deficit. 
§  %  PosTiNs.— Mosey. 
Tbeposting  reffulationB  itad  monev  are  the  same  as  in  flie  oftut  \>a.^\s.  iA'Om 
X.  Italian  Kingdom. 
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BotUe  60. — Parma  to  Reggio  and  Modena. 


Sect  VI. 


ROUTES. 


ROUTE  50. 

FASKA  TO  BEGaiO  Aim    HODENA, 
BT  B  kILWAT. 


KIL. 

11  S.  Ilario. 
28  Beggio. 


KIL. 

40  Rnbiere. 
53  Modena. 


53  kil.  =  33  m. 

The  railway  continues  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  Via  Emilia. 

On  quitting  Parma  fine  views  of  the 
purple  Apennines  in  the  distance  open 
on  the  rt. 

San  Lazzaro ;  the  name  of  this  place 
indicates  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
hospital.  Lepers  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  city  of  Parma, 
hence  the  necessity  of  this  house  of 
refuge.  The  Portone  di  San  Lazzaro, 
an  arch  which  crosses  the  post  road  on 
the  rt.,  was  erected  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  of  Margaret  of  Medici,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with 
Odoardo  Famese  in  1628. 

San  ProsperOy  a  village  on  the  rt. ;  a 
mile  further,  we  cross  by  a  long  bridge 
the  Enza  torrent,  furious  in  winter,  but 
in  summer  having  its  course  marked 
only  by  a  bed  of  stones.  About  a  mile 
further  on  commenced  the  territory  of 
Modena,  soon  after  which  we  reach 

11  kil.  Sant'  Ilario  Stat.,  about  ^  a 
m.  from  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
5  m.  S.  of  this  lies  Montecchio,  cele- 
brated for  the  birthplace  of  Attendolo 
Sforza,  the  father  of  Francesco,  the 
founder  of  the  great  but  unfortunate 
second  dynasty  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan. 
1  m.  N.  of  St.  Ilario  is  Taneto,  which 
preserves  nearly  unchanged  the  name 
of  Tanetum,  one  of  the  Roman  stations 
on  the  Via  iBmilia. 

2  m.  further  cross  the  Crostolo^  which, 
under  the  French,  gave  its  name  to  the 
department,  before  reaching 

1 7  kil.  Beggio  {Inns :  Posta,  Giglio), 

a  flourishing  city,  containing  upwards 

of  16,000  Inhab.     Regium  Lepidi  was 

founded  by,  or  at  least  received  the 

privileges  of  a  Boman  colony  from, 

^milius  Lepidus,    The  devastations  of 

AJaric,  and  the  restoration  of  the  city 


by  Charlemagne,  have  effiused  almost 
every  vestige  of  antiquity.  A  cnrknis 
Roman  statue  of  Janus,  of  fairly  good 
workmanship,  but  lacking  both  arms, 
is  built  into  the  corner  of  a  house  near 
the  Palazzo  del  Bechi.  A  statue,  whidi 
is  called  that  of  Lepidus,  is  preserved 
in  the  Palazzo  del  Commune,  There 
are  several  curious  Roman  inscriptions 
and  cippi  in  the  cortile  and  porticoes 
of  that  building. 

The  great  romantic  poet  of  Italy  wa« 
bom  at  Reggio,  and  the  house  in  which 
Ariosto  first  saw  the  light  is,  accord- 
ing to  immemorial  tradition  pointed 
out  near  the  Palazzo  del  Commune. 
Some,  however,  maintain  that  Ariosto 
must  have  been  bom  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  citadel.  The  house  itself 
has  no  appearance  of  age,  and  has 
nothing  but  the  tradition  to  render  it 
remarkable. 

The  Duomo  is  of  the  \5th  century. 
The  fa9ade,  which  is  unfinished,  is 
ornamented  with  marble  columns,  and 
recumbent  on  the  pediment  of  the 
great  door  are  good  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  dementi.  They  are  larger 
than  life,  and  Clementi  has  evidently 
imitated  his  master,  Michael  Angelo, 
in  the  position  of  the  figures,  which 
are  like  the  **  Morning  and  Evening  " 
in  the  Medicean  Chapel  at  Florence; 
there  are  also  statues  of  SS.  Chrysanthus 
and  Darius,  the  patron  saints. 

Within  the  cathedral  are  several 
other  works  by  Clementi:— T\ie  Tomb 
of  Ugo  Rangoni,  Bishop  of  Reggio.  He 
is  represented  larger  than  life,  giving 
his  blessing.  By  Clementi  also  is  the 
bronze  group  at  the  high  altar,  repre- 
senting Christ  Triumphant,  and  the 
statues  of  Saints  Prosper,  Maximus, 
and  Catherine  in  the  choir.  Clementi 
himself  is  buried  in  this  cathedral, 
under  a  inonument  by  his  pupil,  Poo 
chione,  who  was  both  a  sculptor  and  an 
architect.  In  a  efaapel  is  a  statue  of 
Bishop  Ficcarelli,  who  died  in  1 825.  It 
is  above  the  ordinary  run  of  modem 
\  "pTOvmcABX  st\3\^\.\««4  va.  \\a\i .  A^^other 
\  monument  \%  VtiaX  oi  '^Twwiftv:^  '^•«\36. 
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d'Esle,  late   Bishop   of  Keggioj  'died 
1820.      He  left  nil  bis  property  "      ' 
cathedral. 

Madonna  della  Ghiara,  The  plan  of 
thiE  charch  is  a  Greek  crose,  It  was 
beeuD  ia  1597  from  the  desiguB  or 
B^tti,  and  completed  by  Paochiime,  who 
added  the  Taultiiig  of  the  capola.  The 
architectural  detuls  are  good.  The  in- 
terior is  covered  with  frescoes.  Large 
and  small  there  are  upwards  of  200 
compartments  thus  decorated,  and  ia 
good  preaenation.  One  series  ia  by 
luurt  Ferrari  (16(15-1654),  a  native  of 
Reggio,  the  disciple  of  Gnido.  Amongst 
these  are  several  Scriptnre  histories, 
which,  like  all  the  paintings  throughout 
the  church,  are  expluned  or  allegorised 
by  short  mottoes ;  as,  for  example,  Re- 
becca at  the  Weil,  "  Htiasit  aquiis  in 
gaadh  de  foiUe  Sitl':ii'.6ris."  Another 
series  is  by  nirm!,  of  Bulogna  (born 
1677,  died  ICGS}.  Tht  painter,  wtio 
lived  during  the  gri^alcr  pait  at  liis  life 
atBeggio,was  in  sonic  respects  formed 
lij  the  Caracci,  yet  preserved  a  distinct 
charactei".  His  cnmparfmenls  also  are 
Scripture  histories,  jntenoiied  with 
dcTicce.  A  third  series  is  by  Lioatllo 
Spad^  (1576-1622).  a  friend,  and  yet 
in  some  degree  a  rival,  of  Tiarlni,  and 
to  whom  he  was  superior  in  colomiDg, 
hut  iaierior  in  design.  Spaiii  was  here 
ia  direct  competition  with  Tiarini,  and 
the  series  which  be  has  left  contains 
some  of  his  most  carefully  executed 
works.  ByDi;soii<(l.')94-l657),  apupil 
of  Spado,  and  who  efitahlished  himself 
at  Reggio,  is  a  curious  series  of  figures, 
representing  eight  religiaas  orders,  with 
the  virtues  supposed  to  belong  more  par- 
ticularly to  each.  By  Gavametti  (died 
1626),  several  Prophets  and  Virtues. 
A  CruciSniou,  by  Gaercino,  seems  a  fine 
piclare,  but  it  is  dirty  and  ill  secQ. 
The  original  Madomut  della  Ghiara,  once 
an  old  painting  upon  a  garden  wall. 
has  long  since  perished.  The  present 
one  w  8  paiuted  in  1573,  and  placed 
in  a  magniScent  shrine  or  attar,  with 
beantiAil  lamps  of  silver  suspendsd 
hefiire  i(.  The  tomb  of  Maria  Teresa, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Cibo  Klalaspina,  Dukes  of  Massa  Car- 
rara,  end  wife  of  Ercole  IJi,  was  I 
creeled  bf  her  daagbter,  Maria  Uea-  ( 


trix,  in  1820:   over  it  is  a  good  bust 
of  the  deceased. 

The  ancient  Ba^lica  of  Sun  Pro^iV 
(which  stands  behind   the  catiiedral) 
was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  lethcentnry. 
The  demolished  building  was  in  the 
Lombard  style.     Six  colossal  marble 
lions  which  supported  the  portals  are 
still   in  front  of  the  modern  church.    , 
One  grasps  two  skulls  with  his  hind 
paws  ;  others  have  the  usual  rams  and 
serpents.      Within,    the   stmcCore   ia    I 
grand  and  regular.    Fine,  but  damaged   i 
frescoes   by    Campi   and   ProcacciH —   1 
amongst  other  subjects,  the  Last  Jadg-    J 
ment.   Heaven,    Purgatory,   Hell — de-    ' 
corale  the  vaulliiigs.    Other  paiutingi 
are  by  Tiarini.     ^  the  sanctuary  are 
some  statnes,  a  crucifix,  and  massive 
omameDtg,  in  silver. 

Riggio  has  a  good  public  library 
aud  a  museum.  In  the  latter  are  the 
cullecliuns  of  the  celebrated  Spollan- 
Kani :  he  was  born  at  Scandiano,  witbia 
(be  district,  and  therefore  the  inha- 
bilaniE  of  the  city  consider  him  as  their 
fellow-citizen.  Keggio  is  also  the  coon-  ^ 
tiT  of  Valisnieri,  Toschi,  and  Paradisi, 
There  is  an  active  trade  here  iu  wine, 
silk,  cheese,  and  hemp,  so  that  the 
place  has  au  air  of  prosperi^. 

A  road  much  improved  or  lale  years, 
and  with  a  military  object,  leads  from 
Reggio  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Pass  of  Sassalbo,  Fivii- 
zano.  and  Saniana,  through  a  coontry 
offering  little  interest,  with  only  one 
decent  resting-place,  at  Castelnuovo  nei 
Monte;  there  are  no  relays  of  post- 
horses  upon  it;  it  has  been  chiefly  used 
hilherlo  by  persons  carrying  fish  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Reggio  and  Bnbiera. 

About  12  m.  S.W.  from  Iteggio  is 
OiiiOKsn,  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  Kmperor  Henry  IV,,  after  suppli- 
cating during  three  days,  barefooted 
and  barehei^ed,  obtained  absolution  , 
from  Pope  Gregory  VII.  in  1077,  1 

lit  kil.  Svbuira  Slat.,  1  m.  beloTe  I 
reaching  the  Srcchia.  This  pkce,  wj.t-  j 
rounded  by  fineior(.i!icai\oiia,V'»&a-Wl. 
belonging  to  Bojario,  \iOTi.  nl  '^Ka.'ai' 
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morato/    There  are  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Secchia. 

The  road  continues  through  a  plain, 
with  many  yines;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, witn  somewhat  cUminished  fer- 
tility. Before  reaching  the  Modena 
Stat,  the  railway  runs  close  to  the  for- 
tified wall  of  the  city  on  rt. 

13  klL  Modena  Stat,  close  to  the 
New  Porta  del  Castello,  leading  by  a 
wide  street  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  and 
into  the  city. 

MODENA  {Inns :  Albergo  S.  Marco  ; 
Albergo  Beale;  a  new  house;  dirty 
and  dear — 1859),  the  ancient  Mutina, 
possesses  nothing  but  the  features  of 
land  and  stream  to  recall  its  early 
history.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated 
between  the  riyers  Secchia  and  Panarg. 
The  yerses  of  Tassoni  well  describe 
the  locality : — 

"  Modana  siede  in  una  gran  pianura, 

Che  da  la  parte  d'  A  astro,  e  d'  Occidente, 
Cerchia  di  baize,  e  di  sooscese  mura 
Del  selvoso  Apennin  la  schiena  algente  ; 
Apennin,  ch'  ivi  tanto  all'  aria  pura 

:    S'  alza  a  veder  nel  mare  il  Sol  cadente, 
Che  8U  la  fronte  sua  cinta  di  gelo 
Par  che  s'  incurvi,  e  che  riposi  il  cielo. 

Da  1'  Oriente  ha  le  fiorite  sponde 
Del  bel  Panaro,  e  le  sue  limpid'  acque, 
Bologna  incontro,  e  a  la  sinistra  l'  onde, 
Dove  il  figlio  del  Sol  gill  morto  giacque, 
Secchia  ha  da  1'  Aquilon,  che  si  confonde 
Ne'  giri,  che  mutar  sempre  la  piacque  ; 
Divora  i  liti,  e  d'  infeconde  sirene 
Semina  i  prati,  e  le  campagne  amene." 

Secdiia  EapUa,  canto  i.,  st.  8,  9. 

[A  few  hours,  indeed  for  many  tra- 
vellers the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive railway  trains,  will  suffice  to 
visit  the  most  interesting  objects  at 
Modena :  the  best  plan  in  that  case  will 
be  to  hire  a  carriage  at  the  railway 
station,  and  to  adopt  the  following 
itinerary:  —  Ducal  Palace,  Pinacoteca 
and  Library;  Ch.  of  S.  Vincenzo; 
Duomo;  Piazza  Muratori;  Ch.  of  S. 
Agostino ;  Museo  Lapidario ;  Piazza 
d'Armi,  and  Citadel ;  returning  by  the 
Corso  della  Via  Emilia,  and  along  the 
ramparts.^ 

The    city,    which    contains    about 

50,000    Inhab.,    is   fortified,   and  the 

ramparts,  though  destitute  of  strength, 

o£er  a  very  pleasant  walk.    The  views 

of  the  Appenines  from  them  are  pecu- 

Jiarljr&ne, 


The  Citadel,  and  its  Piazza  d^Armi, 
include  perhaps  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  city,  which  possesses  a  character 
differing  much  from  the  other  Lombard 
towns  in  its  domestic  architectore,  it 
being  more  of  a  German  cast. 

The  Duomo.  "  This  splendid  build- 
ing was  begun  in  1099,  at  the  instance 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  cele- 
brated Countess  Matilda,  of  whose  vast 
possessions  Modena  formed  a  part.  In 
1108  the  work  was  so  far  advanced 
that  in  that  year  the  body  of  St.  Gemi- 
nianus,  the  patron  saint  of  Modena, 
was  translated  into  the  new  Basilica, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  conse- 
crated by  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The 
bulk  of  the  fabric  therefore  belongs  to 
the  close  of  the  11th  century.  The 
name  of  the  architect  was  Lanfrancus,. 
as  is  shown  by  an  inscription  on  one 
of  the  outer  walls.  The  style  is  Lom- 
bard throughout.  External  arcades 
ornament  both  the  W.  end  and  the 
great  semicircular  apse.  In  the  in- 
terior, monsters  and  grotesque  images 
are  still  retained  in  the  capitals  of  some 
of  the  pillars.  But  a  feature  which  is 
not  found  in  the  old  Lombard  churches 
may  be  remarked  here,  in  the  large 
projecting  porch,  two  stories  in  height, 
which  advances  before  the  principal 
entrance ;  and  in  the  lions,  on  the 
backs  of  which  the  pillars  of  the  porch 
rest.  Though  projecting  porches  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  primitive 
churches,  they  seem  to  have  been  aban- 
doned under  the  Lombard  dynasty, 
and  not  to  have  been  resumed  till  the 
1 1  th  century,  when  they  became  uni- 
versal. The  lions  are  symbolical.  They 
were  intended  to  represent  the  strength 
and  vigilance  of  the  Church.  At  a 
later  period  the  animals  which  were 
introduced  in  the  porches  often  repre- 
sented the  arms  of  the  state  to  which 
the  building  belonged.  For  example, 
the  griffin  is  the  crest  of  Perugia,  and 
the  wolf  that  of  Sienna,  Perugia  and 
Sienna  were  constantly  at  war :  in  con- 
sequence, the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo 
Publico  of  Perugia  is  decorated  with  a 
gTif^u  teatiug  a  wolf," 

are  gaWexies,    \i\AftT  \)cv^  Oowi^i^  "S&  -a. 
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lofty  crypt.  To  gain  elevation  for  the 
crypt,  the  chancel  is  approached]  by 
several  steps,  as  at  S.  Miniato  (near 
Florence)  and  elsewhere.  The  portals 
exhibit  ornaments  and  bas-reliefs  of 
different  periods,  from  the  12th  down 
to  the  14th  century.  The  earliest  are 
executed  with  little  skill,  though  they 
must  have  excited  great  admiration 
at  the  time,  as  an  inscription  pre- 
serves the  name  of  the  artist.  Over 
the  head  of  one  of  the  figures,  at  one 
of  the  side-doors,  appears  the  name  of 
Artres  de  Bretani^ — a  proof  that  the 
legends  of  romance  were  popular  in 
Italy  in  the  12th  century."— 6^.  Knijht. 

Tjie  sculptures  on  the  doorway  of 
the  facade  are  extremely  rude,  and  re- 
present Adam  and  Eve,  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  the  Fall,  and  other  Scripture 
histories.  A  city  walled  and  turreted, 
assailed  by  knights  with  the  pointed 
shields  and  conical  helmets  of  the  11th 
century,  and  whose  names  are  written 
in  barbarous  characters.  Here  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  the 
round  table.  Some  ancient  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  tombs  are  built  into  the 
facade.  Behind  the  altar  of  the  crypt 
is  the  tomb  of  St.  Greminianus.  The 
>crypt  has  been  altered.  The  marble 
•columns  in  the  church  itself  have  capi- 
tals approaching  Corinthian. 

The  paintings  in  the  Duomo  are  in 

feneral  below  mediocrity.  It  contains, 
owever,  some  good  works  of  art.  The 
screen  of  red  marble  on  either  side  of 
the  choir,  consisting  of  a  range  of  small 
double  columns,  supporting  a  species 
of  balustrade,  is  peculiar.  An  altar- 
piece  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  l.,in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  in  terra-cotta,  with 
abundance  of  curious  small  statues. 
Another  altarpiece  contains  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  Modenese  art.  It 
is  by  Serafino  del  Serafini  da  Modena, 
and  was  executed  1385.  It  is  hard  and 
dry,  and  more  than  usually  Byzantine. 
The  pulpit  is  of  marble,  sculptured, 
1322,  by  T<maso  ^^m,  called  also  T. 
da  Modena ;  the  small  statues  on  it  are 
of  a  subsequent  period ;  the  #ars»a- work 
of  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  executed  in 
1465,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Near  the  sacrisfy,  in  a  niche  beVmd 
snd  abgve  an  a/fnr,  is  a  boautiful  grov.if* 


of  the  Nativity,  in  terracotta,  by  Bego' 
relit  (1518).    So  many  of  the  works  of 
this  artist  have  perished,  that  this  is 
kept  shut  up,  but  it  will  be  opened  by  the 
sacristano.   The  tombs  in  this  cathedral 
are  interesting.    Several,  belonging  to 
the    Rangoni  family,   are   of  a  good 
period  of  art  That  of  Claudio  Rangoni, 
on  1.  of  the  choir,  designed  by  QiuHo 
Romano,  consists    simply    of   a  sarco- 
phagus beneath  a  canopy.    Two  angels, 
supporting  a  tablet  on  which  the  letters 
I.H.S.  are  ioscribed,  and  a  similar  one 
below,  constitute  its  only    ornaments. 
Claudio,  who  died  1537,  at' the  age  of 
29,  succeeded  his   father,    Franceseo 
Maria,   as  Count  of  Castelvetro.    He 
was   a  great   protector   of  literatore, 
and  married  Lucretia,  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Pico  della    Mirandola, 
who  erected  this  monument  to  his  me- 
mory.   The  tomb  of  Lucia  Rusca  Ran- 
goni, his  mother,  is  even  more  simple — 
a  vase  resting  upon   a  sarcophagus. 
This  is  also  from  a  design  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. In  a  recess,  on  the  1.  of  the  upper 
ch.,  is  a  monument  to  Ercole  Rinaldo, 
the  last  duke  of  the  House  of  Este  in 
the  male  line.    Deprived  of  his  domi- 
nions by  the  French  invasion,  a  princi- 
pality  was  erected    for   him    in   the 
Brisgau,  but  he  would  not  accept  this 
compensation,  and  died  as  a  private 
individual  at  Treviso,  14th  Oct  1803. 
He  married  Maria  Teresa  Cibo,  Sove- 
reign Princess  of  Massa  Carrara,  the 
last  heiress  of  the  House  of  Cibo  Mda- 
spina.    They  had  an  only  child,  Maria 
Beatrix,   who  married  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria.     The  duchy  of 
Modena  had  been  previously  secured 
to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.    She 
died  atVienna,  1829,  at  an  advanced  age. 
The  lately  deposed  sovereign  of  Modena, 
Francesco  V.,  is  her  grandson.  The  mo- 
nument is  by  PJsani,  a  native  sculptor. 
The  faQade  of  the  Duomo  towards 
the  S.,  overlooking  the  market-place, 
has  two  fine  and  deep  portals ;  one  with 
quadruple   bound  columns,  and   very 
elaborate  ornamental  work  round  the 
door.    At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  this 
side  of  the  church  are  four  bas-reliefs 
representing  events  in  the   life  of  S* 
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fl   of  tbc  Emperor  JtwinisD ;   they  were 
^^'■jolptni^,  as  we  see  by  aninaoripli" " 
I    1442,    by  a    certun    Auyasllniis 


"The  C'mpmiiU,  or  Ghirlnndir, 
It  is  called,  from  the  brouzo  garluid 
which  ButToonda  the  weathercock,  ja 
315  R.  high,  and  U  one  oT  the   four 

^     towers  arwhich  the  North  of  Italy  has 
rcBEOn  to  be  proud.    Whether  it  was 

I  oadertakeii  at  the  same  time  with  the 
chumh  is  uncertain ',  but  the  Eqnsi 
part  of  it  must  lave  been  coroplele  i 
1224,  for  in  that  year  it  wbj  eeized 
opOD  by  nueof  iLe  mclions  who  at  that 
time  disturbed  the  ptace  of  Modena. 
The  Dpper  pyramidal  part  waa  ouly 
BnishEd  in  1-119."— O.  Knight. 

In  this  toirer  is  preserved  suspended 
by  an  iron  chain  the  old  wormealen 
iSeochin,  or  the  wooden  bucket,  taken 
lij  the  Modeneae  from  the  Botognese 
ia  the  battle,  or  rather  afEray,  of  Zap- 
poKno,  Not,  \5,  ISSS  ;  it  was  deposited 
here  by  the  victors,  the  Gemininni,  aa  a 
trophy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fatroniuni, 
with  wonderfbl  triumph,  as  described 
in  Tassoal's  celebrated  poem  \— 


p«i> 


mtftgiot 


Nfe  pellemin  dl  amV,  II  qiud  non  VOfflFa 
Vedar  bL  dv^iLK  b  glorian  dpofflia." 

Secchiit  BapUa,  eanl.  1.  ca. 
Tbe  Modenese  and  Bologneee  were  re- 
spectively called  Omniaiiiiii  and  Petm- 
iiuni,  from  their  patron  saints  Genii- 
nisnus  and  Petronius. 

Ch.  of  !i.  Afioailtto,  neai"  the  gate 
leading  to  Reraio.  In  the  Isl  chapel 
on  tbe  rl.  is  the  remarkable  group  of 
the  Depoeitlou  from  the  CroM.  in 
painted  terra-ootla,  by  Biyirdli.  The 
figure*,  which  are  as  large  aa  life,  are 
fall  of  animation.  "  If  this  day  could 
become  marble,"  eieiaimed  Micbuel 
Angela,  ■•  woe  til  the  nnlique  !  "     "  ^t 


la   erf  III   delle  jigwa  di  castui  dioeitlrase , 
inarmo,  gaaialle  statue  aaiichel"    Miira- 
tori  is  buried  in  this  ch.    A  Biatue 
has  been  raised  to  him  in  en  open  space 
off  the  Corso,  called  the  Piasia  Mn-  . , 
ratori,  with   the  inscription,   fi  L.  A,;^ 
Muralori— La  Patria,  1853.    Near  tb*.  . 
ch.  of  S.  Agostino  ia  the  large  Palace,.  | 
called  the  ifonte  dci  Pegni,  which  con-  - 
tains  the  offices  of  ibe  charitable  esta-., 
lishmenls    of   the   city.     Under    the 
porticoes  round  the  court,  and  on  the-  ' 
ground  fioor,  have  been  arranged  »-J 
Beries  of  Roman  and  Mediffival  monu-^l 
raeiiis  and  sculptures  which  eonstilutel* 
the  MusEO  Lapidahio.     I'here  ate  a  i 
good  many  Roman  inscriptions,  severar  1 
huge  Medisval  Saroophagi,  the  greater,  | 
number  from  desecrated  chniches.        --  - 

Ch,  of  S.  Vmcenzo  contains  the  tomb  ' 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Modena,  a  work  ^ 
of  merit,  and  of  other  members  of  the  , 
ducal  &mily,  , 

Ch.  of  S.  Domenko,  near  the  palace,. 
was  the  Chapel  Royal  of  the  court. 

The  D'leut  Palace  was  begnu  in  the 
)7th  century.  Mucli  was  added  by 
the  laic  Duke,  and  it  is  now  a  Gne 
building.    It  coulainj  namerons  courts, 

'th  open  staircases,  galleries,  arches 
.ion  arches,  such  as  are  seen  in  the 
background  of  old  Italian  pictures. 

The  must  ititerestiug  portion  of  this 
pile  to  the  ti'aveller  is  thai  containing 
the  Fictare   Gallcn,    {Oalle,-ia  Jislenae). 
situated  as  well  as  Ibe  library  in  the  , 
uppermost  slory  of  the  N,W.  wing ;  the     ' 
entrancL'  is  by  a  side  door  opening  out-  aJ 
of  the  Corso  del  Naviglio ;  both  are  ^ 
ojen  daily  to  strangers  and  students.    .  ,| 

The  collection  of  paindngs  is  large, 
exceeding  atK)  specimens,  aiTanged  in 
13  rooms.    There  is  a  very  goocl  cata-. 
lague  ;  each  specimen  has  attvehcd  lo 
it  tbe  name  of  the  artist,  and  tlie  period.   ' 
when  he  lived;  the  descriptioa of  Iha     | 
subject  and  the  history  will  be  found  , 
in  tbe  CAlalogue.    Besides  thepaintings 
there  is  ui  extensive  seriei  of  art/iHuf .  - 
(fruin*n,/a  of  the  old  masters.    The  foL-     | 
lowing  are  the  moat  worthy  of  notiee: 

Booh  I. — 1.  Simoiie  lia  Bologna:  ■ 
Madonna  and  Child. — 6.  Maaa/ioioi  a 
Portrait.— 27.    Mimttqiw.   ^,  >«»!  " 

'    a  ten.a\B  i^Wiei.  ^ 
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ing  of  the  Crucifixion. — 34.  Montagna: 
the  Virgin  with  the  two  Saint  Johns. — 
38.  Giov.  Bellini:  a  Holy  Family.'— 39. 
Qiacomo  Francia :  the  Assumption.— 42. 
Lorenzo  di  Bicoi:  an  interesting  Flo- 
rentine Master  of  the  15th  century;  a 
Madonna  and  Child. — Spinello  Aretino : 
a  Marriage,  interesting  for  the  costumes. 
— 5.  B,  Loschi:  a  Slodenese  Master 
little  known  out  of  his  native  district ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  painted  for 
Prince  Pio  di  Carpi  in  1515,  as  stated 
on  the  inscription. — 58.  Marco  Melloni: 
another  native  painter ;  the  same  sub- 
ject painted  in  1504. 

Room  II. — Nicoh  delV  Abate:  eight 
Landscapes  originally  painted  for  a 
room  in  the  feudal  castle  of  the  Boi- 
ardis,  at  Scandiano. — 60.  Correg(/io :  the 
m:edaIlion  on  the  vault,  representing 
Endymion,  was  originally  in  the  Castle 
or  Rocca  of  Novellara,  from  which 
it  was  removed  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Modena.  There  is  another  series  of 
subjects  from  the  ^neid  in  this  room 
by  Nicolo  dell*  Abate,  also  from  the  Castle 
of  Scandiano.  They  contain  some 
family  portraits. 

Roosr  IV. — Chiefly  subjects  of  the 
Venetian  School.  The  five  paintings  on 
the  roof  are  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  as 
is  119.  A  Virgin  and  Saints.  — 123. 
Giorgione :  the  Portrait  of  a  Female, 
not  unlike  the  so-called  Fomarina,  in 
the  Gallery  of  Florence. — 125.  Paris 
Bordone :  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 
128.  Paolo  Veronese:  his  own  Portrait. 
— 129.  Falma  Vecchio :  the  Madonna 
and  Saints. — 141.  Bonifazio  Bewbo :  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 143.  Ciina  da 
Conegliano:  a  good  Deposition. — 114, 
117.  Titian:  Portraits  attributed  to 
him. 

Room  V.— Chiefly  works  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  School. — 145.  Gennari:  a  good 
Half-figure.— 147?  A.  Sirani:  S.  Francis. 
— 149.  Guido:  a  fine  Crucifixion;  the 
back-ground  in  awful  darkness  has  a 
fine  effect. — 163.  Guercino:  St.  Peter. — 
164.  Lud.  Caracci:  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin. — 169.  Simone  da  Pesaro: 
the  Supper  in  Emmaus. 

Room  VI.— Chiefly  of  the  School  of 
Ferrara. — 171.  Dosso  Dossi:  Judith,  and 
J 76,  the  iVadvitr.— -172.  Goro/alo:  tYve 
Cruci£xion;  aod  189,  a  Madonna  and \  Novellara.— ^"i.  Nvcolo  deW  ii;bau.<— v^^ 


Saints,  one  of  whom  is  San  Contardo 
d*EIste;  it  is  signed  and  dated  1532.^ 
196.  A  Female  Portrait  by  the  same; 
and  191,  192,  195.  Dosso  Dossi:  por- 
traits of  Alphonso  1st  and  2nd  Dokes 
of  Ferrara. 

Room  VII. — Profane  subjects  of  the 
Bolognese  School.  —  201.  IJud.  Caracei: 
Flora. — 204.  An.  Caracci:  Venns. — ^206. 
Guercino :  Venus  seated.  —  207.  itf., 
Ammon  and  Thamas. — 210.  AJbani:  a 
lovely  picture  of  Aurora. — Lud,  Caracci: 
Galatea. — 215,  218.  Portraits  by  Guer- 
cino :  the  last  of  Cardinal  Mazzarin. 

Room  VIII. — A  large  collection  of 
Tableaux  de  Genre  of  oufferent  Schools. 
—237.  Attributed  to  CUmde, — ^246.  A 
good  Teniers,  and  231,  an  interior  of 
the  same. — 222.  Van  Uelmont :  an  Ec- 
clesiastic distributing  Alms  to  the  Poor ; 
some  CancdettiSy  &c.  &c. 

Room  IX.  —  Paintings  of  Different 
Schools. — 297.  Andrea  del  Sarto:  a  Holy 
Family. — 298.  B.  Luini:  Our.  Lord, 
the  hand  upon  a  Globe. — 302.  Le  Brun : 
the  Sons  of  Madian. — 309.  Fo,  Vanni : 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine. — 320. 
Luke  of  Leyden:  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child. 

Room  X.,  or  Grand  Haix  (Salon 
Grande). — This  fine  saloon  contains 
all  the  larger  paintings  of  the  different 
schools. — 327.  G.  Procaccini:  the  Cir- 
cumcision.—  366.  Dosso  ^Dossi:  the 
Virgin  and  Child. — C.  Procaccini:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 341.  Guercino: 
the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter. — 342.  J, 
Tintoretto :  Daphne  pursued  by  Apollo. 
— 345.  Dosso  Dossi:  a  large  Madonna. 
— 348.  Leonello  Spado:  Toung  Men  in 
strange  dresses,  and  365,  St.  Francis 
offering  flowers  to  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
— 353.  Tiarini:  a  Crucifixion.  —  355. 
Guercino:  the  same  subject — 370.  Fo- 
marancio:  the  Dead  &ivionr  on  the 
Cross,  with  the  Marys,  and  St  John  ; 
one  of  the  painter's  finest  works.- — 373. 
Guido:  St.  Roch  in  prison. — 871.  Guer^ 
cino:  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  a 
Capuchin  Friar. — 385.  Bern,  Strozzi:  S. 
Francis. 

Rooms  XI.  and  XII.  are  devoted  to 
the  Modenese  Masters. — 391,  444,  by 
Donini  of  Correggio. — 397.  Sassuolo. — 400. 
Cannctale. —  ^^Vi,    At?>^.    Ltiio    Orsi    di 
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The  last  Koom  CSIII.)  is  filled  with 
small  pamtings.  —  iSB.  C'avedonc:  a 
Vimn  and  Snints.— 461.  The  Head  of 
a  dciild,  attributed  to  Corregio. — 47e. 
Holbein  t  Portrait  of  Henry  VIII.— 
452.  Fra  BarliAonaiiea :  a  Madonna. — 
488.  Ba^vxli  aVirgin  and  Child  bless- 
ing two  Angfls,  in  Raphael's  first  man- 
ner, bnt  verydoubtfol ;  this  pictnre  be- 
longed to  the  French  General  Mioilis, 
who  sold  it  to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

Bejond  the  collection  of  paintingH, 
and  leading  to  the  library,  is  n  long 
gallery,  the  walls  of  whiob  are  corered 
with  Drawings  bg  the  Old  Masters.  There 
are  GpeBimenB  by  Titian,  Ginlio  Kn- 
mnno,  Tintoretto,  Michael  Ang^ln, 
Pordenone,  Molocso,  GuiUo,  the  Ca- 
raccis,  Parmegianino,  Luca  GamhiaEO, 
Baroccio,  Mantegni,  Bronaino,  Leo- 
uardo  da  Vinci,  Pasaarotti ;  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  on  lone  eide  of 
this  gallery,  is  occu]  ~ 
scries  of  drawings  ol 
the  column  of  Trajan,  at  Rome,  esecoted 
by  GiuUo  Romano,  foe  Alfonso  d'Este, 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  This  tery  interest- 
ing treasure  of  the  House  of  Este  was 
carried  to  Paris,  with  sereial  of  the 
paintings  in  the  gallery,  and  restated 
in  ISIS  to  its  rightful  owners. 

The  BiMioteaa  Ealeme,  or  library, 
brought  from  Ferrara  byCesare  d'Eate 
on  his  espulsiou  hy  Clement  VIII,,  is 
rich  in  books  (lOO.DOO  vols.)  and  manu- 
scripts (3000).  Three  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Italy  during  the  last 
century,  Zaccaria,  Tiraboschi,  and  Mu- 
ratori,  have  been  its  librarians.  At- 
tached to  the  library  WES  a  large  col- 
lection of  25,000  coins  and  medals,  but 
it  was  carried  off  by  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  who  was  deposed  in  1859, 
as  well  as  12  very  valuable  illu- 
minated MSS.;  those  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  and  the  Bible  amongst  the 
number.  The  library  is  well  arranged 
and  very  available  for  students.  The 
Archivio  Eslense,  containing  several 
important  documents  of  raediffival  his- 
tory, is  in  another  part  of  the  palat*. 


This  is  a  long  dreary  road,  through 
a  cotmtry  ofiering  little  interest  except  | 
to  the  geologist.  It  traverses  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apennines  three  times. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines 
it  was,  generally  speaking,  in  bad  re- 
pair where  it  runs  through'lhe  Mo- 


are  no  pMt-horseS ;  but       .  _       _ 

times  travel  by  it,  employing  two  dayB 
and  a  half  between  PisfojaandModenas 
and  a  diligence  runs  3  times  a  week 
between  Modena  and  Pistoja,  pa-form- 
ing the  Journey  in  a  day.  Were  it  kept 
in  better  repair  it  would  offer,  now  that 
the  railway  is  completed  between  Pis- 
toja and  Florence,  advantages  to  the 
traveller  going  from  Verona  and  the 
Italian  Tyrol  to  the  shores  of  tha 
Mediterranean. 

The  road  leaves  Modena  by  the  Porta 
di  San  Francesco. 

Formigine,  a  town  of  1800  Inhab.,  is 
the  first  Stage,  9  m.  from  Modena,  oa 
the  plain,  in  a  difitriijt  rich  in  grwn, 
vines,  and  mulberry- trees. 

Mnrincllo,  h  m.  filrther,  on  enlaring 
the  hilly  region. 

PnnUo  or  PaviiUo,  a  town,  35  m, 
from  Modena.  The  Duke  of  Modena 
had  a  handsome  villa  near  this.  4  m. 
fiirtheron,  the  road,  which  had  hitherto 
run  nearly  S.,  changes  its  direction  to 
W.8.W.,  turning  abruptly  ronnd  tha 
picturesque  hill  of 

MontcoKiilh,  with  a  castle  on   the 
aomniit ,  the  \ivn.\i^\a.i».  (^tv.  \ysS^  "A  %*  ^ 
I  c«\ebTatfe4  TrKrtatN  o.crai-ovi.t.^ct'^'si** 
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A  dreary  road  of  15  m.,  through  a 
pasture  country,  leads  to 

Bangazzo,  a  small  hamlet,  near  to 
which  are  emanations  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  similar  to  those  near 
Pietramala,  on  the  road  from  Bologna 
to  Florence,  and  which  ignites  on  a 
light  being  applied  to  it.  Ascending 
along  the  Scoltenna  torrent  we  reach 

Pieve  PelagOf  a  village  of  1800  Inhab., 
in  a  cold  inhospitable  region  ;  and  7  m. 
higher  up  the  hamlet  of  Fiumalbo. 
Here  the  principal  ascent  of  the  Apen- 
nines commences,  having  the  Monte 
Cimone,  the  highest  peak  of  this  part 
of  the  chain,  about  4  m.  on  the  1.  The 
most  elevated  point  of  the  road  is  at 
the  Col  delV  ^^bbetanej  or  del  Libro 
Aperto.  Here  we  enter  the  Tuscan 
territory  (Pistoja  being  35  m.  distant), 
and  after  a  rapid  descent  of  7  m.  reach 

Cw^^iano,  a  village  of  1200  Inhab., 
on  the  Ijima  river,  which  we  follow  as 
far  as 

San  MarcellOt  a  prosperous  town  on 
the  Limastre.  There  are  several  paper- 


mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  road 
nearly  completed  will  lead  down  the 
ravine  of  the  Lima  to  the  Baths  of 
Lucca.  There  is  a  road  of  22  m. 
through  a  beautiful  country  from  San 
Marcello  to  Pescia  by  Petiglio. 

From  San  Marcello  the  road  to  Pis- 
toja runs  easterly,  ascending  again  the 
central  chain  by  Bardelone,  to  descend 
to  Ponte  Petri,  a  bridge  on  the  river 
Reno,  near  its  source.  Here  we  are 
a^n  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

From  Ponte  Petri  (Pons  Presby- 
teris)  the  road  ascends  along  the 
Beno,  here  a  mountain-torrent,  to 
the  hamlet  of  Piastre,  By  a  slight 
ascent  to  Chireglio — from  which  the 
water  runs  towards  the  Ombrone — ^the 
central  chain  is  crossed  for  a  third 
time.  The  road  now  descends  along 
the  Ombrone,  which  it  crosses  by  a 
bridge  at  Burgiauico,  2  m.  before 
arriving  at 

Pistoja.    (See  Rte.  77.) 


I 
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56.  Mantua  to  Fermra        .         .  4 
57-  Modena  to  P'errara         .  ■   4 

58.  PaiJoa  to  Ftrrara,  by  Royigo    4 
B9.  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  Mal- 

albergo    ■  -  -  <   4 

60.  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  Cenlo  4 

61.  Modeaa.  to  Bologna— ILail       .   4 

62.  Bologna  to  FlorBncp,  by  Pie- 

trantala  and  the  Pasa  of  la 
Fata        ....   4 

63.  Bologna  to   Florence,  by  La 

Porrelta.  Ibe  Pais  efU  Col- 
Una,  and  Pisloia       •         .  4 

64.  Faenza  to  Florence,  by  Jlfar- 

radi  and  Borgo  S.  Loremo  5 


).  Florence  to  Forli,  by  Dico- 
tniiiia  and  the  Pass  of  S. 
Benedetto         .         .         .503 
i.  Forli  to  Ravenna  .         .  504 

'.  Faenza  to  Ilaveonn      .         ■  5U5 
\.  Venice   to   Itavenna,   bf  the 

Canalt  and  Comacchio       .  505 
I.  Bologna  to  ifuttenna,  by  Imola 

and  -tuffo  .  .  .508 

).  Bologna  to  Hayenna,  by  Me- 

dicintt  and  Lugo        .  .    SSI 

L.  Ravenna  to  Rimini,  by  Cervia   931 
I.  Bologna  to  the  Papnl  Frontier, 
by    Jmola,    Famia,    Forli, 
Ceiena,  Eimini,  with  Ex- 
cursion to  San  ifarino       ,   63a 


PRKLIMINAEY  INFORJIATION. 
Histonj, — Fassporls. — jifoncy. — Foiiing, — Sailroiid). 

Under  the  name  of  Romagna  are  included  all  the  former  pOESessiouE  of  the 
Holy  See  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines,  nbioh  formed,  according 
to  the  most  recent  diviBion  of  the  Pontihea!  States,  the  Legation  of  La  Ro- 
magna,  consiatiag  of  the  four  Delegations,  now  Provinces,  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  and  Forli.  Thie  territory,  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  in  Italy,  con- 
taining a  population  of  more  than  one  million,  extends  from  (he  Duchy  of 
Modena,  on  the  W.,  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  N.  declivity  of 
the  Apennines,  where  it  limits  TFith  Tuscany. 

These  provinces,  which  bad  been  acquired  at  dilFerent  times  by  the  popes, 
partly  by  cessions  from  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  (Ravenna),  partly  by  a.  pre- 
tended Eiizerainty  over  some  of  their  feudal  rulers,  on  the  extinction  of  their 
Ihmilies  in  the  male  line  (Ferrara),  and  others  by  violenee,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  free  towns  of  Bologna.  Forli,  &c.,  formed  for  upwards  of  three  centuries 
the  Norttiem  Legations  of  the  Holy  See. 

In  constquence  of  the  universal  discontent  that  reigned  amongst  these  popu- 
lations, and  the  inability  of  the  government  of  Home  to  maintain  its  power 
over  them  without  foreign  intervenlion,  the  assistance  of  Austria  bad  become 
necessary,  and,  in  addition  to  (be  garrisons  which  that  empire  wag  authorized 
to  maintain  at  Ferrara  aad  Comacchio  by  the  treaty  of  Vicuna,  she  held 
military  rule  over  the  Eomagna  from  1848  until  1859,  exstciswvf.  a.  4«pfe«.  "^S. 
tyranny  which  not  only  created  a  deadlj  animoEvV^  'i^\i«\.  *^^«,Tsia».  ■^'*- 
tectors  of  the  Holy  See,   but   extreme  taUei  o^  'Coft  ■^wji*  v^it-     "*!««» 
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therefore,  the  Austrian  jjrotecting  force  was  obliged,  arising  out  of  the  military 
events  of  last  year,  to  -withdraw,  a  general  rising  against  the  pontifical  autho- 
rities immediately  followed.  Juntas  were  formed  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and  sub- 
sequently a  central  one  at  Bologna,  which,  during  a  period  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, governed  the  Romagna  with  great  moderation  and  ability.  In  August, 
1859,  a  'parliament,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  was  called  together  by  this 
governing  Junta,  which  met  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  declared  unanimously 
their  separation  for  ever  from  the  government  of  Rome.  The  same  question 
having  been  re- submitted  to  universal  suffrage  on  the  12th  of  March,  1860, 
the  country  declared,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  its  desire  to  form  a  part 
of  the  Nortii  Italian  monarchy,  instead  of  forming  a  separate  state,  a  declaration 
which  was  accepted  by  King  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  parliament  of  Piedmont. 

The  territorial  delineations  of  the  Romagna  have  undergone  no  alteration 
since  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  consisting  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  each  under  the  direction 
of  a  governor.  Up  to  the  present  they  form,  with  the  former  Duchies  of 
Modena  and  Parma,  the  Emihan  Confecleration,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  at 
Modena ;  but  in  their  government  and  administration  they  will  be  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy. 

Passports, — Same  regulations  as  in  Sardinia. 

Money, — Officially  speaking,  the  currency  is  the  decimal  one  of  Sardinia ; 
but  the  most  common  coin  of  the  country  is  still  and  will  remain  for  some 
time  that  of  the  Papal  government — scudi,  pauls,  and  baiocchi ;  the  scudo 
being  equal  to  45.  3^.  or  5f.  37c.,  the  paulo  to  b^d.  or  54  centimes,  and  the 
baiocco  to  ^d,  or  5  centimes.  The  Austrian  coinage  has  hitherto  passed  cur- 
rent ia  the  Romagna;  the  florin  at  4^  pauls  or  Is.  He?.,  the  swanzlger  at  1^ 
paul  or  7}<2.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  a  few  years  the  decimal  coinage 
will  be  the  only  circulating  medium  in  this  new  annexation  of  the  North 
Italian  kingdom. 

Posting, — The  posting  regulations  of  Sardinia  are  now  introduced  into  the 
Romagna. 

Railroads. — The  principal  line  is  that  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Via  Emilia 
from  Piacenza  to  Parma,  and  which  is  now  open  as  far  as  Bologna,  and  will 
probably  be  extended  in  all  1860  to  Faenza,  and  to  Rimini  in  1861.  Branch- 
lines  are  projected  from  Faenza  or  Forli  to  Ravenna.  The  works  have  been 
commenced  on  that  which  is  to  cross  the  Apennines,  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Reno,  to  gain  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway  at  Pistoia  on  their  southern 
declivity ;  a  line  has  been  decreed  between  Ferrara  and  Bologna. 
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as  Nogara  (1  post),  whence  it  turned 
southward  to  Ostiglia,  crossing  the  Po 
between  it  and  Revere. 

The  present  route  follows  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Mincio  to  Govemolo,  near  where 
it  falls  into  the  Po. 

Ij-  Govemolo.    Leaving  this  place, 
the  road  skirts  the  1.  bank  of  the  Po 
as  far  as  Ostiglia,  which  it  crosses  to 
The  old  post-road  from  Mantua  to  V'ELeveTe,    U  tWu  follows  the  rt.  bank, 
Ferrara  followed  that  to  Padua  as  fax\passm%\>'j"Box^o^oT\ft,«*&iact^ 


ROUTE  56. 

MANTUA  TO  FERRARA. 

Mantua  to  Governolo  .... 
Govemolo  to  Sermide  .... 
Sermide  to  Bondeno  .... 
Bondeno  to  Ferrara If 

6}  posts  =  52}  m. 


POSTS. 

1* 
li 
1* 
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1i  Sermide,  a  post  Elation.  8  m. 
further  the  frontier  of  the  Austro- 
Italila  Provinces  is  passed  at  Quatrelle ; 
and  a  litlle  farther  on  is  Slellata,  the 
North  Italian  Castom-house, 
passports  and  1i 
From  here 
of  the  Panaro  to 

\iBmdeiio,  a  town  on  the  1.  bank 
of  tne  Panaro,  formerly  a  fief  of  the 
house  of  Ksle.  The  road  from  here  to 
Ferrara  lies  through  a  flat,  well-irri- 
gated country,  psseing  along  the  ennui 
or  Po  di  Voiano,  by  Vigarano,  Cassana, 
and  Miaaana,  to 

IS  Fehhaba,  described  in  lite.  58. 


e  posls  =  57  ai. 

The  road  follows  the  banks  of  the 
Panaro  for  the  first  3  posts. 

1  Bomporto.  From  here  it  proceeds 
thronf^h  Campo  Santo  and  Ck  de'  Coppi 


3  Finale,  situated  on  ^ther  side  of 
the  Panaro,  which  is  here  crossed. 
m.  farther  on  are  SerragUolo  and  Sa 
Biaiiea,  ft'om  vhich  tlie  road  s< 
reaches Bondeno,  where  itfalls  into 
post-road  from  Manlua.  (Rte.  SO.} 
1^  Boadeno,  From  here  we  foUow 
_e  bank  of  the  Pa  di  Volaao  to 
li  Febbaba  (Rte.  58). 


^ 


6  pDSls^SlJ  m.  . 

For  first  part  of  this  Route  see  lite*. ' 
32  and  33.  ) 

The  road  between  Padua  and  Ho-'' 
vigo  follows  the  line  of  tlic  canal,^ 
and  in  its  interesting  character  cos-J 
traste  with  the  monotonous  flat  which^ 
estenda  southward  as  far  as  Bologna,* 
Before  arrif  ing  at  EoTigo  the  Adige  i8  • 
crossed  byabtidge  ;  and  between  itnud  i 
Ferrara  the  Po  is  passed  in  afercy-hoaM 
The  height  of  tlie  embankments  neceA-'3 
sary  to  veslJain  the  inundatious  of  the  Po^ 
will  eonyince  the  trayeller  how  mudlfl 
Ferrara  and  its  plains  are  at  the  mercy  of . 
that  river,  the  ItrtI  of  which  is  higher' 
than  tlie  roofs  of  many  of  the  boasesl 
in  that  city.  The  Austrian  froutierl 
atalion  and  Dogana  is  at  Sta.  Maria^ 
Maddalena,  and  the  Italian  at  Pontf-* 
Lageeciiro,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  riTer,  ' 
called  the  "Port  of  the  Po."  from  Uwj 
considerable  commerce  it  oiHintninrf 
with  Lombardy  in  com  and  irine,j 
wliich  arc  brought  here  for  shipmentjl 
The  Pamfilio  Canal  extends  from  Poata* 
Laaosom-o  to  the  Porta  S.  Beoedettoij 
at  Ferrara,  distant  8  m.  The  dty  i»1 
entered  by  the  Porta  del  Po,  leaying^ 
the  citadel  on  the  rt.  * 

Febraaa,  the  Foriim  Altietii  of  Taol-< 

\  Biiei\ieTQBlrai6.B'KY^cat!sQ'S.tBS.;x%t^ 
\  the  tert  Vtv  -ScwMa.-.  ■O.y^  "i«  '-'^ 
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near  the  poste  aux  chevaux,  an  old  inn, 
fallen  offO  ^^^  cities  ranking  among 
the  ancient  Italian  capitals  are  so 
much  neglected  by  travellers  as  Fer- 
rara, and  yet  few  are  more  asso- 
ciated with  interesting  recollections. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  but  unhealthy 
plain,  at  a  level  of  only  C^  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Po,  which  forms  here  the  boundary 
between  the  Austro- Venetian  and  the 
North-Italian  kingdoms.  This  plain, 
intersected  only  by  irrigation  canals 
from  the  river)  presents  an  unbroken 
horizon,  and  extends,  with  little  varia- 
tion, up  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara. 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  a  court  celebrated  through- 
out Europe,  still  retains  many  traces 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  broad, 
regular,  and  ample  streets  appear  like 
those  of  a  deserted  capital;  grass 
grows  on  the  pavement,  the  palaces  are 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  walls,  7 
miles  in  circuit,  which  once  contained 
nearly  100,000  souls,  now  enclose 
scarcely  one-third  of  that  number. 
The  population  is  collected  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  thinly 
scattered  over  the  remaining  portion. 
Ravenna  itself  is  hardly  more  fiillen 
than  Ferrara,  although  it  was  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  Italy  during 
the  middle  ages,  the  citta  bene  avven- 
turosa  of  Ariosto,  the  gran  donna  del 
Po  of  Tassoni. 

The  modem  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  tne  5th  century,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  the  de- 
struction of  Aquileja  drove  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  marshes  for  security. 
Its  walls  were  built  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and 
it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in 
j661,  when  the  bishopric  of  Vigovenza 
was  transferred  to  it.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  Ferrara  arises  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Este.  As 
far  back  as  the  10th  century  we  find 
this  family  connected  with  Ferrara; 
first  as  supreme  magistrates,  and  after- 
wards as  hereditary  princes  (1240), 
"acknowledging  genersJly  the  suze- 
niinty  of  the  Pope,  though  some- 
tJmes  asserting  their  independence.  It 
remsUued  under  their  sway  until  the 


extinction  of  the  legitimate  branch  in 
1597,  in  the  person  of  Alfonso  II.; 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  annexed 
to  the  States  of  the  Church  by  Clement 
VIII.,  on  the  pretext  that  Cesare  d'Este, 
the  representative  of  the  fauuily  by  a  col- 
lateral line,  was  disqualified  by  illegiti- 
macy. During  the  1 6th  centy.  the  Court 
of  Ferrara  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  in  Europe  for  its  refinement  and 
intelligence;    its    University   was   re« 
nowned  throughout  Christendom,  and  so 
many  English  students  were  collected 
within  its  walls  as  to  form,  as  they  did 
in  Bologna,  a  distinct  nation  in  that 
learned  body.    Bat  there  are  greater 
names  associated  with  the  history  of 
Feri-ara  at  this  period  than  those  of  its 
princely  sovereigns.     "Melancholy  as 
the   city   looks   now,   every   lover  of 
Italian  poetry,"  says  Forsyth,  "must 
view  with  affection  the  retreat  of  an 
Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  a  Guarini.     Such  is 
the  ascent  of  wealth  over  genius,  that 
one  or  two  princes  could  create  an 
Athens  in  the  midst  of  this  Boeotia. 
The  littl*  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino 
seemed  to  emulate  those  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Pergamos,  contending  for  pre- 
eminence only  in  literature  and   ele- 
gance." 

The  Ferrara  School  of  Painting, 
founded  and  patronised  by  the  Este 
family,  deserves  some  notice  in  con- 
nection with  this  tribute  to  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  city.  It  is  observed 
by  Lanzi  that  Ferrara  boasts  of  a  series 
of  excellent  painters,  far  superior  to 
its  fortunes  and  population ;  a  circum- 
stance which  will  not  excite  surprise 
when  we  consider  the  series  of  poets 
which  it  cherished,  from  Bojardo  and 
Ariosto  down  to  our  own  times,  a  sure 
criterion  of  accomplished  and  refined 
minds  more  than  ordinarily  disposed 
towards  the  fine  arts.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  inhabitants  in  their  patronage  of 
art,  may  be  added  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  city,  in  its  contiguity  to 
Venice,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  and  its 
convenient  distance  from  Florence  and 
Rome;  so  that  its  students  were  en- 
abled   to   select    from    the    different 
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profit  by  their  several  excellences. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of 
this  latter  circumstance,  that  Zanetti 
considered  it  doubtful  whether,  after  the 
5  great  schools,  Ferrara  did  not  claim 
precedence  over  all  the  others.  The 
first  feet  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  fine  arts  at  Ferrara  is  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Azzo  d'Elste,  in  1242, 
to  the  Venetian  painter  Gelasio  di 
Niccolo,  a  pupil  of  the  Greek  artist 
Teofane  of  Constantinople,  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Fall  of.  Phaeton.  In  the 
14th  century,  when  Giotto  passed 
through  Ferrara,  on  his  way  from 
Verona  to  Florence,  he  was  employed 
by  the  Duke  to  paint  some  frescoes  in 
his  palace  and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Agostino,  which  were  still  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Vasari.  After  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  during  which  several 
names  are  mentioned  which  have  sur- 
vived their  works,  Galasso  Galassi 
appeared  early  in  the  1 5th  century; 
his  works  are  chiefly  confined  to  Bo- 
logna, and  none  are  now  found  in  his 
native  city.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
tonio da  Ferrara,  known  by  his  works 
at  Urbino  and  CittJi  di  Castello,  who 
painted  some  chambers  in  the  palace 
of  Alberto  d*Este  in  1438,  at  the  time 
when  the  General  Council  was  held 
there  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  supplied  him  with  his  subject. 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early 
painters  was  Cosimo  Cosme  or  Tura, 
the  pupil  of  Galassi,  employed  at  the 
court  of  Borso  d'Este :  his  minute  and 
elaborate  work  is  admirably  shown 
in  the  miniatures  of  the  choir-books 
preserved  in  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  painters  of  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  Ix)renzo  Costa,  the  routed 
pupil  of  Francia,  and  Francesco  Cossa, 
both  known  by  their  works  at  Bologna. 
Costa,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  father  of  the  school ;  for  the  series 
of  painters  from  his  time  may  be  clearly 
traced ;  and  Lanzi  classes  him  among 
the  first  masters  of  Italy.  His  most  emi- 
nent pupil  was  Ercole  Grandi,  called  by 
Vasari  Ercole  da  Ferrara,  whose  great 
work,  painted  for  the  Gargauelli  chapel, 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  BolognsL.    Lodovico  Mazzolino, 


better  known  as  Mazzolini  da  Ferrara, 
another  pupil  of  Costa^is  known  by  his 
works  in  various  galleries ;  and  Dome- 
nico  Panetti,  the  master  of  Garofelo, 
is  remarkable  for  having  become  the 
pupil  of  his  own  scholar,  and  for  the 
works  he  produced  after  his  style  had 
been  remodelled  on  the  example  of 
Garofalo.  The  school  of  Ferrara  was 
at  its  prime  under  the  latter  painter 
and  the  two  Dossis,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Alfonso 
d'Este  was  the  patron  of  literature  and 
art.  This  prince  had  invited  Titian  to 
decorate  his  palace ;  and,  among  other 
celebrated  paintings,  the  "  Cristo  delhr 
Moneta,"  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,  was 
painted  during  his  stay  at  Ferrara. 
Dosso  Dossi,  and  his  brother  Giobat- 
tista,  born  at  Dosso,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ferrara,  were  among  the  earliest  patron- 
ised by  Alfonso  and  his  successor  Ercole 
II. ;  and  their  merit  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Ariosto  has  men- 
tioned tnem  as  amongst  the  best  painters 
of  Italy.  Ortolano  is  another  padnler 
of  this  school,  whose  works  are  often 
confounded  with  those  of  Garofelo ;  he 
is  known  as  a  successful  imitator  of 
Raphael ;  some  of  his  works  are  yet 
seen  in  his  native  city.  Benvenuto 
Tisio,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Garofalo,  from  the  pink  which  he 
introduced  into  his  paintings,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Ferrarese  school, 
and  is  justly  called  the  Baphael  of 
Ferrara :  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
works  are  still  here.  His  pupil, 
Girolamo  da  Carpi,  recommended  to 
Ercole  II.  by  Titian  himself,  and  whose 
oil  paintings  were  of  extreme  rarity 
in  the  time  of  Lanzi,  may  also  be 
studied  at  Ferrara.  While  these  two 
artists  excelled  in  the  graces  of  the 
art,  Bastianino,  or  Bastiano  Filippi,  was 
introducing  the  style  of  Michel  An- 
gelo,  as  seen  in  the  grand  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  cathedral. 
Another  painter  of  this  school,  Scar- 
sellino,  who  was  called  the  Paul  Ve- 
ronese of  Ferrara,  and  who  studied 
under  that  master,  has  left  some  works 
in  his  native  place ;  he  is,  however, 
better  known  by  those  preserved  in  the 
galleries  at  Rome.   Giuseppe  Mazzuoli, 
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snd  tbf  COD  temporary  of  Bostiamno,  'was 
called  the  Titian  of  Ferrara;  we  shall 
hereafter  see  that  he  has  left  behtad  him 
seTcral  works  by  which  hie  claim  to  that 
title  maybe  appreciated.  Ferrara  like- 
wise conloitiEEomeintereEting  examples 
ofDomenieoMoiiB,audDfiiisabIepLipil 
Ginlio  Cromer,  or  Croma,  who  was 
selected  to  copy  the  principal  paiol- 
iugs  in  the  citv,  wheu  the  originals 
were  transferred  to  Eome,  after  Cle- 
ment VIII.  had  seised  upon  Ferrara 
and  attached  it  to  the  Church.  After 
this  event  the  school  rapidly  declined 
for  want  of  patronage.  Some  Bo- 
lognese  masters  eodeaToured,  with 
little  success,  to  introduce  the  style 
of  the  Caracci ;  Carlo  Bonone,  the 
scholar  of  Uaatai'nolo,  was  perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  follower  of  this 
nev  manner ;  Ms  works  in  Sta.  Maria 
in  Vado  are  biafaly  praised  by  Lanzi  for 
that  kind  of  fiireshortening  called  di 
aatlo  in  su,  where  figures  are  supposed 
to  be  seen  above  the  eye.  Another  artist, 
worthy  of  mention  as  a  follower  of 
Bonone,  is  Cbenda,  or  Alfonso  Rivarola, 
who  was  employed,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Gnido,  to  finish  some  of 
Bonone's  works,  but  was  better  known 
by  his  decorations  for  public  spectacles 
and  tournaments.  It  is  unnecessary  la 
enumerate  any  of  the  painters  whose 
names  appear  lu  the  subsei^uent  liistory 
of  this  school,  fur  Ferrara  never  reco- 
vered the  change  of  masters )  and  its 
school  gradually  declined,  until,  at 
length,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of 
au  academy,  it  became  completely  ei- 
tinot.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
decline  and  the  loss  of  its  political 
influence,  Ferrara  still  retains  imuiy 
interesting  esamples  of  the  school, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  our  description 
of  the  ciQr, 

In  admtion  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
court  and  the  celebrity  of  its  Echool 
of  art,  Ferrara  offers  no  inconsideratile 
interest  to  the  English  traveller  for  the 
impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  names  of  Ariosto  and  Tassn 
faaTe  almost  eclipsed  the  recollection  of 
that  event,  and  of  the  asylum  given,  to 
Calvin  and  to  Marot  by  the  DnchesK 
Senie,  the  Jiigli -minded  daughter  of' 
Loais  XII.,  and  the  wiffe  of  Ercole  11. 


deSoU"  % 
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Atan  early  period  Ferrara  afforded  pro- 
tection to  numerous  friends  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith  who  fled  from  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  even  from  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  a  circumstance    to  t>« 
ascribed  to  the  inSiieuce  of  the  ac< 
complished   princess    just    mentioned,   J 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the    1 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  previoos  to    | 
her  departure  from  France  m  1527,  by    j 
means  of  some  of  (hose  learned  persona.  I 
who  frequented  the  court  of  Margaret  J 
Queen  of  Navarre.     "  The  first  person*  1 
to  whom  she  extended  her  protection.  1 
and  hospitality  were  her  own  country--  | 

men,  whom  the  violence  of  persecutioi 

had  driven  ont  of  France.  Mad.deSc 
bise,  the  uovemess  of  the  duchess,  h 
introduced  several  men  of  letters  ii 
thecourtofFranceduringthelatereigii.  4 
Sbenowresidedatthe  court  of  Ferrara, /< 
along  with  her  son,  Jean  de  Parthenai,  U 
sieur  dc  Soubise,  afterwards  a  principal,  j 
leaderofthcProteslantparty inFrance;  \ 
her  daughter,  Anne  de  Farthenai,  dia>-> 
tinguished  tat  her  elegant  taste ;  an&i 
the  future  husband  of  uiis  young  lady,. 
Antoiue  de  Fons,  Count  de  Marennes,- 
who  adhered  to  the  reformed  caose  untii 
the  death  of  his  wife.   In  the  year  1534 
the  celebrated  French   poet    Clement   . 
Marot  fled  from  his  native  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  persecution  excited    ■ 
by  the  affair  of  the  placards ;  and,  after   1 
residing  for  a  short  time  at  the  court 
of  the   Queen  of  Navarre,  in  Beam,   i 
came  to  FeiTara.  He  was  recommended  i 
by  Madame  de  Soubise  to  tbe  duchesi,  * 
who  made  him  her  secretary  ;  and  hit   1 
friend  Lyon  Jamet,  finding  it  necessary    ' 
soon  after  to  join  him,   met  with  ■ 
reception  equally  gracious.    About  the    ' 
same    time    the   celebrated   reformer 
John  Calvin  iriEited  Ferrara,  where  he    j 
spent  some  months  noder  the  assomed  M 
name  of  Charles  Heppeville.    He  re-   1 
oeived  the  most  distinguished  attention    ■ 
from  the  duchess,  wbo  was  conflrmsd    [ 
in  the  Protestant  faith  by  his  instruo-     i 
tions,  and  ever  after  retained  the  highest    1 
respect  for  his  character  and  talents." 
Among  the  other  learned  personages 
assembled  here  at  this  time  was  Fulvto  t 
Pereg^'mo  lAoTMa,  -ifnsi  "^aA-^Ksw.  VsSat  - 

llQ    t\ve     two    ■30>m%'«   \l\W5o!E!'i,    <j1    ^ 
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brated  as  the  father  of  Olympia  Morata, 
the  most  enlightened  i^male  of  her 
age;  who  first  "acquired  during  her 
residence  in  the  ducal  palace  that 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  sup- 
ported her  mind  under  the  privations 
and  hardships  which  she  afterwards 
had  to  endure." 

The  description  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
testimony  of  numerous  contemporary 
authorities,  proves  that,  imder  the  sway 
of  the  house  of  Este,  Ferrara  was 
one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  trade  began  to  decline  in- 
the  16th  century,  and,  although  it 
has  been  much  reduced  even  since 
that  period,  the  city^  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  traffic  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. A  great  deal  of  business  was  for- 
merly done  here  in  hemp,  of  which  large 
quantities  found  its  way  into  the 
English  dockyards,  the  Ferrara  growth 
being  considered  the  best  for  cordage  ; 
but,  from  the  heavy  export  duties  and 
other  circumstances,  the  trade  has 
considerably  declined.  The  high  du- 
ties on  manufactured  articles  have 
thrown  the  foreign  trade  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swiss  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Lombardy,  and  the  circulating 
capital  is  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  are  in  Ferrara  a  very 
opulent  body;  their  number  is  about 
3000.  They  inhabited  until  lately,  as 
in  all  the  other  Papal  cities,  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  town  called  a  ghetto ;  it 
was  formerly  usual  at  Borne  and  other 

E laces  to  lock  them  in  at  night ;  here, 
owever,  their  importance  has  ex- 
empted them  from  the  observance  of 
that  degrading  regulation.  At  the 
present  time  Ferrara  is  the  capital 
of  a  province  comprehending  244,524 
inhabitants  ;  the  population  of  the  city 
and  suburbs  is  31,184.*  In  spite  of 
their  deserted  appearance,  the  effect 
of  its  broad  and  handsome  streets  is 
particularly  imposing ;  that  of  San  Be- 
nedetto is  1 J  m.  in  length ;  and  its 
palaces,  though  many  of  them  are  di- 

*  These  numbers,  as  all  others  respecting  the 

population  of  the  former  States  of  the  Church, 

he,  given  in  this  volimie,  are  taken  from  the 

2ast  ojSScial  returns  published  by  the  Govem- 

ment  Id  1857,  made  up,  however,  only  to  tiie 

end  of  1853, 


lapidated,  have  an  air  of  grandeur  in 
accordance  with  the  former  celebrity  of 
the  city. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paol, 
was  consecrated  in  1135;   its   Grothic 
exterior,  with  few  exceptions,  belongs 
to  that  period,  but  the  interior  has 
been  altered   and  spoiled   by   modem 
renovations.     The  front  is  divided  by 
small  towers,  crowned  with  pinnacles, 
into    3    equal    portions,     each     sur- 
mounted  with  a  gable    containing  a 
wheel  window,  and  ornamented  with  a 
range  of  pointed  arches.    The  porch  is 
composed  of  a  semicircular  arch  sup- 
ported by  columns;  the  flanks  have 
also  semicircular  arches.    The  bas-re- 
liefs with  which  this  part  is  covered 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  they 
represent  the  Last  Judgment,  various 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  seven 
Mortal   Sins,   with    numerous   sacred, 
profane,  and  grotesque  emblems.   Over 
the  right-hand  door  is  a  colossal  marble 
bust  of  Donna  Ferrara,  the  sister  of 
tlie  founder  of  the  church.    Over  the 
central  door  is  the  long  venerated  mira- 
culous Madonna  attributed  to   Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  On  the  same  side  is  a  statue  of 
Alberto  d'Este,  in  the  pilgrim's  dress  in 
which  he  returned  from  Eome  in  1390, 
laden  with  bulls  and  indulgences.    The 
interior,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
had  been  modernised  at  various  times: 
the  semicircular  choir  was  first  added 
in  1499,  by  Rosette,  a  native  architect, 
known  as  one  of  the  earliest  restorers 
of   Italian    architecture;    the  portion 
beyond  the  transept  dates  from  1637, 
and  the  remainder  from  between  1712 
and  1735.    There  are  several  paintings 
worthy  o-f  notice.  The  Assumption,  the 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  superb 
picture  of   the   Virgin  throned   with 
Saints,  are  by  Garqfalo,    The  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  contains  some 
remarkable  sculptures  of  angels,  &c. ; 
and  in  another  chapel  good  specimens 
of  wood  sculpture  of  SS.  George  and 
Maurillus  with  the  Virgin,  by  Andrea 
Ferreri,  an  artist  of  the  last  century ; 
the  altarpiece  is  by  Parolini,  a  native 
painter  (1733),  whom  Lanzi  describes 
as   **  Tultimo  nel  cui  sepolcro  si  sia 
mcASO  eVo^o  ^  Aawcm.  "^xWwi  *,  ^ssa.  Asa. 
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piltura  Ferrarese."  In  tbe  choir  is 
the  LaBt  Judgment,  by  Sasliaaino, 
one  of  the  fevourite  papils  imd  the 
best  copyist  of  Miche!  Angelo.  Lanzi 
SBJB  thai  it  occupied  him  three  years  in 
paintiiig,  and  dBScribes  it  as  "  bo  near 
to  timt  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel,  that  the  whole  Floreh- 
tine  schooE  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  It  is  characterised,"  he  says, 
"by  grandeor  of  design,  agreat  variety 
of  figures,  a  good  disposition  of  the 
groups,  aod  by  the  pleasing  repose 
■which  il  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  It  seems  impossible  that  in 
a  sabject  already  occupied  by  Buonar- 
roti, Filippo  ^unld  have  had  the 
power  of  Bhowiog  himself  so  original 
and  so  grand.      We  6ee  that,  like  ajl 


irg,  he   copied  i 


d  the  gi 


t  the  I 


IS  of 


his  cianiple,"  LilteDante  and  Mi 
Angelo,  Bastianino  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  put  his  frieniis 
among  the  elect,  and  his  enemies 
among  the  damned ;  the  picture  con- 
sequently contains  numerous  ponraila 
of  both.  Amoiig  (he  latter  are 
pointed  out  tbe  young  woman  who 
refused  his  hand,  wbile  the  one  whom 
hemarried  is  placed  among  theblewsed, 
and  is  seen  maliciously  gazing  at  her 
carty  rival.  It  is  mncli  to  he  re- 
gretted that  recent  attempts  to  restore 
this  fine  work  have  injured  the  effect 
of  the  original  colouring.  The  seventh 
chapel  contains  another  punting  by 
the  same  master,  the  St.  Catherine, 
called  b^  Lsn«i  "la  gran  tavola  di 
S.  Cateriua."  The  Aimuuciation  and 
the  St.  George  are  by  Cosimo  Tarn, 
the  painter  of  the  23  choir-booka 
presented  by  Bishop  Bartolomraeo  della 
Kovere,  the  execution  of  which  has 
been  so  highly   prized  as  to  1>e  pre- 


an  adjoining  altar  are  5  bronze  statues 
representing  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
the  Virpn.St.  John,  and  St,  George, by 
Binileih  and  Marescotti,  much  admired 
by  Doiialello.  Over  the  siitth  altar  on 
the  left  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Francia,  a  very  beautiful  work  of 
tbe  master.  Tbe  calbedral  containi 
tbeaepulcbra!  monwuent  of  Urban  III. 


who  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the 
reverses  of  the  second  crusade,  previooa 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  of  Lilitt;* 
Gregorio  Giraldi,  the  celebmted  my-J 
thologist,  has  been  removed  (o  tdOi 
Campo  Santo ;  tbe  iiisciiption  on  theJ 
lablet,  dated  1550,  and  written  by  him-a 
self,  reeoi-da  the  poverty  which  exciteM 
the  compassion  of  Montaigne, 

"NOill 
OpoB  feicnlQ  Apolllae  i " 

hut,  in  spite  of  his  complaints,  it  ap^ 
pears  from  Tirabosehi  that  he  was  £" 
sisted  by  the  Duchess  itenee,  ai^d  Ih 
he  left  at  his  death  a  sura  of  10,000'"; 

The  Ch.  0/  S.  Aadrai,  near  the  Porta 
liomaiia  and  the  Moalagnone,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  city,  contained  several 
good  pictures,  the  greater  number  of' 
which  have  been  removed  to  the  Pina- 
cotheca ;  the  Virgin  Thi'oned,  willl;1 
saints,  by  Ganjulu,  is  supposed  h<f  ^ 
some  to  have  been  executed  with  the  , 
assistance  of  Itapbacl ;  the  Guardianrij 
Angel  is  by  Carlo  Boiiosei  the  Besur-  . 
rection  is  attributed  by  some  to  Titian, 
by  others  to  Garofalo ;  the  St.  Andnjir 
is  by  Paiulli;  and  there  is  a  fine 
statue  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentiiio,  by  J 
Alfonso  Ijimhardo.  In  the  refectory  ' 
was  the  grand  allegorical  picture  by  ] 
Garafalo,  represenliag  the  Victory  ■ 
of  the  New  Testament  over  tlie  Old.  J 
The  Ch.  end  Moaiulci^  of  Sax* 
Beiitdello,  near  the  Porta  dj  Pik^ 
classed  among  the  finest  btiildings  ra  ] 
Ferrara,  have  EuiTcrcd  more  vioisfli-  J 
tudes  than  perhaps  any  other  edificau 
in  the  city.  The  monastery  was  occa-  ' 
pied  as  barracks  by  Austrian,  Busman,  ^ 
and  French  troops,  and  was  afterwards' 
converted  into  a  military  liospitol ;  the  1 
church,  during  the  polilical  Irouhle&J 
of  Italy,  was  shut  up,  and  was  onlyl 
reopened  for  divine  service  iu  1812^ 
It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  tomtlj 
of  Ariosfo,  transferred  to  the  public"! 
library  by  Uie  French  in  1801 ;  andl 
for  the  fine  paintings  of  the  school  of] 
Ferrara  which  it  still  retains.  The  ] 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  Christ  , 
on  ihe  Ctoaa,  "viWn  "S*.,  iiSvai  !«Si.  •;(*&»£.■ 
\  Saints,  \>-3  Ddbsd  "D^as^. -,  f^  ~«» 
\t3nlom  ot  fet.   CWXW™*,,  >n    *« 
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sellinoj  one  of  his  finest  works ;  and  a 
Circumcision,  by  JLuca  Longhi,  of  Ra- 
venna. The  four  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
by  Giuseppe  Cremonesi  (G.  Caletti),  are 
much  praised  by  Lanzi,  who  applies 
the  epiuiet  "  maraviglioso  '*  to  his  grand 
and  expressive  figure  of  St.  Mark,  and 
extols  the  execution  of  the  books,  whose 
truth  and  nature  gained  for  the  artist 
the  title  of  the  "  Painter  of  Books." 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  of  the 
refectory  is  the  celebrated  painting  of 
Paradise,  with  the  choir  of  angels,  by 
D0S80  Dossi,      Ariosto  was    so   ena- 
moured   of   this    work,    that    he    re- 
quested   Dossi  to  introduce   his  por- 
trait, being  desirous,  he   said,  of  se- 
curing a  place  in  that  paradise,  since 
he  was  not  very  sure  of  reaching  the 
real  one.     ITie  poet  was  accordingly 
introduced,  and  his  portrait  is  seen  be- 
tween the  figures  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
St.  Catherine.    About  the  middle  of  the 
last  centy.  the  bust  which  surmounted 
the  tomb  of  Ariosto  in  this  ch.  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown  of 
iron  laurels  which  surrounded  it  was 
melted  away  ;*  an  incident  which  Lord 
Byron  has  happily  embodied  in  his  well- 
known  stanza : — 

*•  The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  ui)just, 
;  For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
:   Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves, 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes ; — yon  head  is  doubly  sa- 
cred now." 

The  Ch.  of  the  Campo  Santo,  whose 
fine  architecture  is  attributed  to  San- 
sovino,  is  decorated  with  sculptures 
by  that  celebrated  artist.  The  twelve 
chapels  are  remarkable  for  as  many 
paintings  of  the  Mysteries  by  Niccolb 
liosselli,  classed,  doubtfully,  among 
the  Ferrarese  school  by  Lanzi,  who 
mentions  these  works  as  imitations 
of  the  style  of  Garofalo,  Bagnacavallo, 
and  others.  The  Nativity  is  by  Dielai ; 
S.  Bruno  praying,  and  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  are  by  Varlo  Bonone;  the  S. 
Christopher,  by  BcistianinOy  is  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  praise  by  Lanzi ; 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  are  T»y  Bas- 


taruolo ;  the  S.  Bruno,  by  Scarsellino; 
the  Last  Supper,  by    Cignaroli ;  and 
the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  by 
Parolini,  .  The  adjoining  Campo  Santo 
was  the  Convent  of  la  Certosa.     The 
cloisters  are  now  covered  with  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  and  sepulchral  monmneiits. 
Among  the  tombs  are  those  of  Borso 
d'Este,    first    Duke    of    Ferrara,  the 
founder  of  the  monastery  ;   of  Duke 
Venanziano  Varano  and   his  wife,  by 
Rinaldini ;  of  Lilio  Giraldi,    the  my- 
thologist,  by  Zombardiy  removed  from 
the  cathedral ;   of  the  wife  of  Count 
Leopoldo  Cicognara ;  and  of  the  Bernar- 
dino Barbulejo,  or  Barbojo,  said  to  have 
been  the    preceptor  of  Ariosto;    &c. 
Amongst  the  other  works  of  art  in  the 
cemetery  may  be  noticed,  the  bust  of 
Cicognara,   Canova*s  last   work;    the 
tomb  of  Count  Mosti,  by    Tadolini; 
and  the  monument  of  Garofalo,  with  his 
ashes  beneath.    Forming  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  chapels,  is  a  beautifiii  door- 
way by  Sansovino ;  another  chapel,  in- 
tended to  contain  monuments  of  illus- 
trious Ferrarese,  contains  good  statues 
of  Monti  and  Varauo  by  Ferari,  a  native 
artist  of  merit. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Capuchin  Convent, 
in  the  Corso  di  Porta  Po,  has  some 
fine  paintings:  the  Virgin  Throned, 
with  saints;  a  similar  subject,  with 
Capuchin  nuns,  both  by  Scarsellino  ;  S, 
Christopher  and  S.  Antony  the  Abbot, 
S.  Dominick,  and  S.  Francis,  in  the 
sacristy,  by  Bonone,  The  small  statue 
of  the  Conception  is  by  Ferreri. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  the  Corpus 
Domini  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
d*Este  family ;  that  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
was  said  to  be  among  them,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  statement. 

The  Ch.qfS,  Cristofero  (gli  Esposii) 
contains  a  remarkable  painting  by  Costa^ 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Koch. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  in  the 
Piazza  dell  Oca,  between  the  castle 
and  the  citadel,  is  remarkable  for  the 
statues  on  its  fa9ade  by  Andrea  Ferreri^ 
and  for  some  interesting  works  of 
Garofalo  and  Carlo  Bonone.  The 
dead  man  restored  to  life  by  a  piece 
of  the  true  cross,  Ckud  the  Martyrdom 
\o£  ^.  "P\ft\TO  ^\  'R.OWDA,  ^x«i\s^  Garo- 
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fa!o;  tlie  S.  Dominick  and  S.  Thomas 
AauinaB  are  by  Carlo  Bouoae.  Tlie 
aijoioinB  oonveut  was  once  celebrattcl 
for  the  Lihranj  bequealhed  to  it  by  tbo 
celebrated.  Cetio  Calcagnini,  "a  poel, 
scholar,  antiquarian,  moralist,  pro- 
fessor, anilmssador,  wit,  and  astrono- 
mer; one  of  the  Brst  who  mB,mtamed 
the  earth's  movi^meut  round  the  sun; 
-whose  praaasM  have  been  snug  by 
Ariosto,  bis  fellow  traveller  in  Iliin- 
^niy,  in  the  suite  of  Caidiual  Ippolito 
d'Esle.  The  number  of  Tolames 
amounted  to  3584.  but  most  of  them 
□re  now  dispersed.  Calcagnini  also 
bequeathed  flfly  golden  crowns  for  thij 
repairs  of  the  library,  and  to  furnish 
the  chairs,  benches,  and  desks  then  in 
use." — Valary.  Over  the  door  of  the 
library  is  the  bust  and  dilapidated 
tomb  of  this  eminent  philosopher  ;  the 
inscription  is  a  removable  tesdmony 
to  the  insulBcieDcy  of  human  learn- 
ing:—Er  divtumo  studio  ia  primis 
hoc  didicil  :  mortalia  omnia  coalem- 
nert  el  ynoraiiltam  taara  Hon  ignorare. 
Ariosto,  in  the  Orlando,  records  bis 
astronomical  discoveries  in  a  beautiful 
passage ; — 


In  ludta  e  Spagmi  udlr  c™  ditarn  Iota." 

C!i.  "f  S.  FVancesco,  in  a  street  ont 
of  the  Corso  near  the  Diligence -office, 
founded  by  the  Duke  Eraole  I.,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Ferrara.  Among 
its  pictures  are  tile  following,  by  Garo- 
fala :  the  Betrayal  of  our  SaTioar,  in 
fresco  I  the  Vir^n  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  and  St.  Jerome,  a  charming 
picture ;  a  beaulitiil  Holy  Family ; 
the  liusing  of  Lazarus,  one  of  his 
best  works ;  and  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  one  of  the  most  touching 
representations  of  the  snbject.  The 
Flight  ont  of  Egypt  is  by  Sc'Msdlino  ,- 
there  are  3  fine  works  by  Mona,  the 
Dcpocition,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascen^on;  and  a  Holy  Family,  a  very 
interestiDg  work,  by  Ortolano.  The 
church  contains  also  the  monument  of 
tlie  Marchese  di  Villa  of  Ferrara,  cele- 
brated for  bis  defence  of  Candia  against 
the  Turks  ia  IGTG;  sereral  tombs  of  t'.ie 


princes  of  the  house  of  Este;  and  that 
of  Giambattista  Pigna,  the  historian  of 
the  faraily,  and  the  secretary  of  Duke 
Alfonso.  "Not  theleastremarkablecDri- 
qeity  of  the  church  is  the  famous  echo,  ' 
said  to  reverberate  1 G  limes,  from  every  i 
part  of  the  edifice. 

"  The  nave  seema  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  present  a  series  of  cupola^ 
as  the  side  aisles  actually  do  on  a 
smaller  scale :  but  in  its  present  state, 
at  the  point  where  the  square  is  re- 
duced to  a  circle,  a  fiat  ceilmg  is  intro- 
duced instead  of  a  cupola.  Standing 
under  any  one  of  these,  the  slightest 
footstep  is  repeated  a  gieat  many  times, 
but  so  rapidly  that  it  is  dilScalt  to 
count  the  reverberations.  I  counted 
siiteea;  bnt  the  effect  is  a  continued 
clatter,  rather  than  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinct sounds." — Woods. 

The  Cli.  of  il  Gem  has  a  pictnre  of 
the  3  Japanese  Martyrs,  by  ParoUsi; 
and  a  ceiling  punted  by  Dielai.  In' 
the  choir  is  the  mausoleuui  of  the  ' 
Duchess  Barbara  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Alfonso  II.,  so  well  known  by  the  do- 
quent  eulogies  of  Tasso. 

r^e  Ch.ofS.  GioTgio  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  General  Council  held . 
at  Ferrara  by  Pope  Eugcnins  IV.,  in 
1J3B,  fur  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
an  union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  and  at  which  the  Emperor 
Jolin  PalEEologuB  was  present.  Even 
at  that  period  the  atmosphere  of  Ferrara 
was  tamted  by  malaria,  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  the  council  was  removed  to 
Florence  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
healthy climate  of  tiiis  city. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Sfaria  del  Vado,  ' 
near  S.  Andrea  and  the  Montagnone,  ' 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  cin,  is  cel^  A 
brated  ftir  a  miracle  resembling  that  ] 
of  Bolsena,  which  the  geuius  of  Sa-  i 
phael  has  Immortalized.  The  Church 
tradition  relates  that,  the  fiiith  of  the.  1 
priorhavingtidledat  the  moment  of  the  , 
consecration  on  Easter  Sunday  1171,  .J 
the  host  poured  forth  blood,  and  eon-  ." 
Torted  him  from  bis  disbelief.  This  . 
church  is  also  celebrated  for  its  magni-  i 
ficcnt  paintings  by  Carlo  Boaone,  whose  - 1 
talent  cai\OTS^,«i  \*wcC*  «™«iv.,\a.; 
I  ap'pTec\a\si'Wee.  liet€la.^st*VQ■!».^■a!«* 
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Ferrara,  spent  hours  in  studying  these 
works.  Among  them  are  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana ;  the  Visit  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  Elizabeth ;  the  Crowning  of 
the  Virgin ;  the  Paradise ;  the  Miracle 
of  the  Host ;  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin,  left  unfinished  at  his  ^  death, 
and  completed  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ouido  by  Chenda;  the  Ascension,  copied 
from  Garofalo,  and  the  half  figures  on 
the  pillars,  one  of  which  represents,  under 
the  form  of  St.  Guarini,  the  portrait  of 
the  author  of  *  II  Pastor  Fido.'  The 
splendid  painting  of  St.  John  in  Patmos 
contemplating  the  harlot  of  Babylon 
is  by  D0S80  Dossi ;  the  head  of  St. 
John  was  considered  by  Lanzi  a  "  pro- 
digy of  expression,"  but  the  picture 
has  been  disfigured  by  the  green  dra- 
pery added  by  some  13olognese  artist 
to  satisfy  the  fastidious  scruples  of  the 
clergy.  The  Tribute  Money,  a  grace- 
ful work  in  the  Varano  Chapel,  is  by 


lug  of  Justice  and  Power,  containing 
the  celebrated  Latin  enigma  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guarini,  which  has  not  yet 
been  explained.  The  Visitation  is  by 
Panettif  the  master  of  Garofelo;  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Antony  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Garofalo's  pupil,  Carpi.  In 
the  sacristy  are  the  Annunciation  by 
Panettif  and  a  Flight  out  of  Egypt, 
another  work  of  the  Venetian  School. 
Most  of  the  good  paintings  in  this 
church  have  been  recently  removed  to 
the  Pinacotheca,  and  replaced  by  copies. 
Sta.  Maria  del  Vado  contains  the 
tombs  of  some  of  the  most  renaarkable 
artists  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Tito  Vespasiano 
Strozzi,  and  his  celebrated  son  Ercole, 
classed  by  Ariosto  himself  among  the 
first  of  poets.  The  painters  whose  ashes 
reposed  here — Ortolano,  Garofalo,  Bo- 
none,Bastianino,and  Dielai — have  been 
removed  to  the  Cemeterio  Comunale. 
The  elder  Strozzi  is  known  also  as  the 
President  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Twelve,  but  he  acquired  a  less  enviable 
notoriety  as  a  minister  than  as  a  poet, 
for  it  is  recorded  by  Muratori  that  in  his 
official  capacity  he  was  hated  **  pih  del 
diavolo.*' 
7^<?  CA,  0/  S.  Paolo,  in  the  Strada 


of  Scarsellino,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  Nativity,  and  the  ceiling  of 
one  of  the  side  chapels,  are  by  the  same 
master.  The  choir  was  painted  by 
Scarsellino  and  Sonone.  The  Resor* 
rection  is  by  Bastianino.  2  painters 
of  this  school  are  buried  here,  Giam- 
battista  Dossi,  and  Bastaruolo,  who 
perished  while  bathing  in  the  Po. 
Another  tomb  in  this  church  records 
the  name  of  Antonio  Montecatino,  the 
friend  and  minister  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
better  known  as  a  professor  of  Peri- 
patetic philosophy.  His  bust,  which  is 
much  admired,  is  by  Alessandro  Vicen- 
tint. 

The  Ch,  of  the  Theatins  (^de*  Teatini), 
close  to  the  Diligence-office,  contains  a 
large  painting  of  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  by  Guercino;  and  a  Resur- 
rrection,  and  a  S.  Gaetano,  by  Chenda, 

The  Castle,  formerly  the  Dacal  Pa- 
lace,  surrounded  by  its  ample   moat. 


Palma  Vecchio.    Opposite  is  the  paint-    and  furnished  with  towers  and  bridges. 


carries  the  imagination  back  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Ferrara  during  the  middle  ages. 
"  It  stands,"  says  Forsyth,  **  moated 
and  flanked  with  towers,  in  the  heart 
of  the  subjugated  town,  like  a  tyrant 
intrenched  among  slaves,  and  recalls  to 
a  stranger  that  gloomy  period  described 
by  Dante : — 

"  Che  le  terre  d'ltalia  tutte  piene 

Son  di  tiranni ;  ed  un  Marcel  diventa 
Ogni  villan  che  parte^ando  viene." 

Pwrg.  vi.  124, 

It  is  a  huge,  square  building,  de- 
fended at  the  angles  by  4  large 
towers ;  it  retains  few  traces  of  the 
duc^  family,  and  wears  an  air  of 
melancholy,  in  accordance  with  the 
deserted  aspect  of  the  city.  Its  apart- 
ments were  formerly  decorated  by  thtf 
first  masters  of  the  Ferrarese  school, 
but  the  paintings  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, excepting  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
antechamber  and  the  Saloon  of  Aurora, 
where  some  by  Vosso  Dossi  still  remain. 
In  the  dungeons  of  this  castle  Parisina 
and  her  guilty  lover  were  put  to  death. 
The  outlines  of  that  dreadful  tragedy 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  beautiful  poem  of  Lord 
BytOTv,  to  N^hoiQ.  the  subject  was  sug- 


di  Porta  Reno,   near  the  cathedral,  is  \  geste^  \»7  «^  ^^ks«aL^<i  *m  C^^«wsu.      h. 
^h  for  one  of  the  masterpieces  \  mote  <ioxav\etft  \xttQ\m\,  \io^^N«,  \a 
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fonnd  in  Frizai's  HiatOTy  of  Ferrara, 
from  which  the  foliowin^  is  au  i  ~ 
tract  dewriptiTe  of  the  cluBiog  Bceoe 
"It  was,  then,  in  the  priaona  of  the 
casUe,  and  eiaetly  in  Ihoae  ftighlful 
dungeons  which  are  seen  at  this  dsj 
beneath  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora, 
at  the  font  of  the  Lion's  Tower,  at  the 
top  of  the  street  of  the  Gluvecca,  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  21at  of  May,  were 
beheaded,  firat  Ugo,  and  afterwards 
Parisinn.  Zoese,  he  that  accused  her, 
conducted  the  latter  under  his  arm  to 
the  place  of  puniehmenl.  She,  all 
along,  fancied  that  she  was  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  erery  step 
whether  she  was  yet  come  io  the  spot  ? 
She  was  told  that  her  poniahmenl  was  to 
be  by  the  axe.  She  inquired  what  was 
become  of  Ugo,  and  recrived  for  answer 
that  he  was  Hlready  dead;  at  which, 
sighing  grievously,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myself  tol  Ltc;' 
and,  being  come  to  the  block,  she 
stripped  herself  with  her  own  hands 
of  all  her  ornaments,  and,  wrapping  a 
cloth  round  her  head,  submitted  to  the 
fatal  blow,  which  terminated  the  cruel 
scene.  The  same  was  done  with  lian- 
goni,  who,  together  with  the  olhen, 
according  (o  two  records  in  the  library 
of  St.  franeesco,  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  that  convent, " 

Gallert/  of  Pidures,  or  Pinaeoteca 
Mitaicipalc.  ~-  Thia  collection,  for- 
merly at  the  MoDJcipality,  haa  been 
recently  transferred  to  the  fine  Pa- 
lazzo Villa,  now  the  Attaeo  Cimco, 
in  the  Via  dl  Pioppini,  the  wide  atreel 
leading  fixim  the  castle  to  the  Campo 
Santo.  The  palace,  once  belongiog 
to  the  Estes,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Ferrara,  bein^  entirely  of  stone, 
a  I«rity  in  this  alluvial  district: 
only  the  N.  and  W.  fVuntB  have  been 
completed,  and  consist  of  diamond- 
shaped  projecting  layers,  a  very  an- 
uBual  style  of  conBtruction.  Some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  collection  are  re- 
markable ;  the  greater  part  have  been 
brought  from  deaecraled  religious  edi- 
fices, or  churches  Hilling  inlo  ruin,  ia 
and  about  Ferrara ;  they  are  arranged 
in  a  series  of  eight  apartments  on  the 
upper  Soor,  and  may  be  seen  at  any 
time,   OB  application   to   the    costode. 
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1st  room : — Garofato,  a  copy  of  hia 
celebrated  freseo  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
several  portraits  of  members  of  the 
house  of  Kate;  head  of  9t,  Paul  in 
fresco,  by  Dossa  Doaai.  3rd  room,  the 
great  saloon  of  the  palace,  with  a  fine 
unSnishcd  wooden  ceiling: — Gar^ala, 
a  large  fresco  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teatament,  called  the  Vccchin  e  Nova 
Iteligione,  an  immense  composition; 
it  thrmerly  stood  ia  the  refectory  of 
8.  Andrea ;  it  represents  the  victory 
of  the  New  over  the  Old  Testamenl, 
the  ceremoniea  of  Ihe  Mosaic  being 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  New  Law ; 
ScarselliaB,  a  good  Last  Supper  ;  Sos- 
lelli,  a  Transfigoration,  with  portraits 
of  members  of  toe  Eato  family  ;  Carlo 
Boiuiiie,  a  XiasI  Supper.  4lh  room: — 
Paltna  VetcAia,  the  Tribute  MoDey,  a 
fine  picture  ;  Coiia,  Virgin  and  Child 
and  St.  Jerome ;  liasao  Jtnssi,  the  He-  ( 
surrection.  &th  room :  ^Doaso  Doari,  J 
St.  John ;  Carpi,  S.  Antonio  and  lu&nt  . 
Jesus;  Cortillini,  Virgin  and  Saints; 
Stefanodi  Fetrara,  the  Virgin ,  Child,  and 
IwoSainta;  Gur^aio,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi;  Paiietti.  the  Atinunciatiein, 
the  ^lutntion ;  MassoliHo  da  Ftmtra, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Infant  Jesna,  with 
S.  Benedict  and  another  Saint,  one  of 
his  finest  works;  Costa,  the  Virgin, 
S.  PetroniuB,  and  St.  Jerome,  very 
fine;  Galaaao  Gatatin,  a  Cracifixion; 
Garo/aln,  Christ  in  the  Garden.  6tb. 
room ;  —  GwerciBO,  St.  Peter  Martyr; 
Villoi-io  Curparcia,  a  dead  Madonna, 
signed,  and  dated  1  ^fS  ;  R'aile  Grandi, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Anaibale  Crt- 
racci,  a  small  pictures.  Buttiannino, 
Santa  Lucia  ;  Garn/alo,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  his  last  work,  dated  1548; 
Slefaao  da  Ferrara,  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles ;  V.  Curpaccio,  the  Death  of  the  | 
Virgin.  7throom: — Citru/d/o,, the  Holy  ; 
Sacrament;  Fratuvi  (?),  Sta.  Maria  ( 
Egiiziaca ;  Pannelli,  San  Andrew;  f 
Coscia,  Decollation  of  St.  AureliuB; 
Casimo  Tiirra  (U06),  good  portrait  of 
a  Cardinal  Saint )  Orloiaao,  an  Annun- 
ciation, the  chiari'Scuri  by  GaroAUo, 
8th  room  i— One  wall  of  this  apart- 
ment is  entirely  covered  hy  Duma 
Xlossi's  immerkMi  -^O-wli  cS  *ii  l&a.-  ' 
donna,  Vil.'h  \u^tiV  CVtvA  wsA.  ^^a*^ 
it  ifl  a  ^t>6B  cwa^osvtvois ,  l^iA  it  'a***^ 
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unfortunately  it  has  been  overvarnished 
on  its  removal  here  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
Andrea,  where  it  formerly  stood :  in  the 
centre  is  seated  the  Virgin  and  Child ; 
in  the  four  angles,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Andrea,  St  Sebastian,  and  St.  George ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Madonna's 
throne,  St.  John,  clad  in  green. 

Beyond  the  Museo  Civico  is  the  half- 
ruined  Palazzo  Prosperi,  with  a  very 
beautiful  Decorated  entrance  of  the 
16th  cent. ;  and  farther,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  street,  that  of  the 
Ariostei. 

Palazzo  del  Magislrato,  in  the  Corso, 
near  the  Albergo  di  Europa.  In  a  hall 
of  this  palace  the  Accademia  degli 
Ariostei  holds  its  sittings;  it  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Accademia  degli  In- 
trepidi,  one  of  the  first  poetical  so- 
cieties of  Italy,  but  it  has  now  become 
more  generally  useful  as  a  literary  and 
scientific  institution.  Near  its  hall  of 
assembly  some  small  rooms  are  shown 
which  were  occupied  by  Calvin,  when 
he  found  an  asylum  at  the  Court  of  the 
Duchess  Kenle  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Charles  Heppeville.  It  is  im- 
possible to  visit  them  without  carrying 
one's  thoughts  back  to  the  meetings 
at  which  the  stern  reformer  secretly 
expounded  his  doctrines  to  the  small 
band  of  disciples  whom  the  favour  of 
his  patroness  had  collected  together. 
Among  these  were  Anne  de  Parthenai, 
Olympia  Morata,  Marot,  Francesco 
Porto  Centese,  and  other  Protestants 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  who  assembled 
in  these  apartments  to  derive  instruc- 
tion from  the  great  teacher  of  Geneva. 

The  Studio  Pubblico  enjoys  some  cele- 
brity as  a  school  of  medicine  and  juris- 
prudence. It  contains  a  rich  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  a  collection  of  Greek 
and  Koman  inscriptions  and  antiqui- 
ties; among  which  is  a  colossal  sar- 
cophagus of  Aurelia  Eutychia.  But 
its  chief  interest  is  the  Public  Library, 
containng  80,000  volumes  and  900 
MSS.,  among  which  are  the  Greek 
Palimpsests  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St. 
Chrysostom,  &c.  The  most  remark- 
able, however,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  aU  its  treasures,  are  the  manw- 
scripts  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.     Tliose 


of  Ariosto  are  in  an  apartment-  wboe 
the  poet's  arm-chair  of  vralnut-wood, 
the  beautifully  executed  medal  beai- 
ing  his  profile,  which  was  fomid 
in  his  tomb,  and  his  bronze  inkstand 
surmounted  by  a  Cupid  enjobing 
silence,  which  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
signed himself,  are  deposited.  These 
manuscripts  comprise  a  copy  of  some 
cantos  of  the  Orlando  JFurioso,  covered 
with  corrections,  and  remarkable  also 
for  the  following  memorandum  which 
Alfieri  begged  permission  to  inscribe— 
*'Vittorio  Alfieri  vide  e  venero  18 
Giugno,  1783;"  one  of  the  Satires;  the 
comedy  of  La  Scolastica;  and  some 
highly  interesting  letters,  among  which 
is  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Gerusaletnme  is  one 
of  the  most  touching  records  in  Ferrara; 
it  was  corrected  by  Tasso  during  his 
captivity,  and  ends  with  the  words 
Laus  JJeo,  Like  the  Orlando^  this  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  corrections  and 
cancelled  passages,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  curious,  and  worthy  of  being 
published.  There  are  likewise  nine 
letters  of  Tasso,  written  while  confined 
in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna ;  and  a  small 
collection  of  his  Bime,  Another  manu- 
script, which  seems  to  lose  its  interest 
by  the  side  of  the  two  great  Epic  ^ems, 
is  that  of  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Goarini. 
A  valuable  treasure,  but  of  a  different 
character,  is  the  series  of  Choir  Booh, 
in  18  volumes,  filled  with  beautiful 
miniatures,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Certosa.  There  is  also  a  Bible,  in 
one  large  volume,  illustrated  with 
miniatures  in  the  same  style,  and  ap- 
parently by  the  same  hand. 

Of  the  printed  books  in  the  library, 
we  may  mention  52  early  editions  of 
Ariosto,  a  fine  collection  of  cinquecento 
editions,  and  a  very  perfect  series  of 
books  printed  at  Ferrara,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the  print- 
ing press  was  established.  Signor  An- 
tonelli,  one  of  the  curators  of  this 
library,  in  his  work  on  the  Ferrarese 
printers  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
during  the  first  30  years  of  the  I5th 
century  upwards  of  100  editions  were 
issued  from  the  press  of  9  printers  in 
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Gnarioi,  from  whom  Aldns,  before 
BetUing  at  Venice,  recsiycd  inslriiction 
in  prinlinB  Greek.  Tlie  medical  troTel- 
ler  will  mid  here  the  Gxceedingl;  rare 
iTork  of  Giambattista  Cuiani,  "  Mus- 
culorum hamaoi  corporis  picturala  dis- 
EGctin,"  without  date,  but  referable  to 
the  middle  of  tho  16th  eentDry. 

In  oue  of  the  rooms  of  this  library 
is  a  verj  interesting  collection  of  Por- 
traits of  FeTrmese  Aathois,  from  the 
carlieEt  period  down  to  CicogDBTn  and 
Monti ;  and  in  another,  18  Porlrails  of 
Ferrarese  Cardiaah,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which,  from  his  connection  ^th 
Ariosto,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Ippolilo 
d'Estc,  in  whose  service  the  great  poet 
bad  spent  so  many  painful  and  unpro- 
fitable years ; 

"  AbbI™?!  obe  ^81  BtuB" 
B«l  Cardinal  da  Bst£  opprtMaM." 

In  a  third  room,  called  the  Sala 
d'  Ariosto,  is  his  Tiimb,  bro'ighl  here  by 
the  French  from  the  eh.  of  S,  Benti- 
detto,  on  the  6th  of  June,  18U1,  the 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  death.  The 
inscriptions,  recording  the  merits  of 
ArioMo  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 
poet,  were  written  by  Goarini.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  public  from  8 
to  12,  and  from  3  to  4, 

The  Caia  d'  Ariasto  is  marked  by 
an  inscripdou  composed  by  the  great 
poel  himself:— 
"  Pstvn  ■edaplanilhi,  BednulUubnoifa,  sed  non 

Above  it  U  the  following,  placed  there 
by  his  favourite  son  and  biographer, 
Virgilio:— 

FropHios  halicst  d«H,  uliiu  «l  Kndarica." 
Ariosto  is  said  tu  have  inhabited  this 
house  dnring  the  latter  years  of  liis  life, 
and,  when  some  visitoi'  expressed  sur- 
prise thai  one  who  had  described  so 
many  palaces  had  not  a  finer  house  for 
himself,  he  replied  that  the  palaces  hi: 
hnilt  in  verse  cost  him  nothing.  After 
his  death  nearly  all  the  wcll-knowD 
chara.cteristics  of  the  house,  described 
with  so  much  interest  by  the  poet, 
were  destroyed  by  its  snbsequenlpro- 
prielors.  InlSll  ConntGiroIamoUoo- 
gnara,  when  chief  magistrate,  induced 
the  toB-DcDDDciJ(opnrchaseit,as  one  of 


those  national  monuments  which  ought  I 
to  be  beyond  the  caprice  of  individuals,  * 
The  chamber  of  the  poet  was  then 
carefully  restored,  and  the  circum.-J 
stance  was  recorded  in  the  inscription  d 
placed  under  his  bust: — Ledovico  A-riin 
oalo  t'n  q\teala  camera  taiese  e  quttUtX 
easa  da   tui  abilata  edifico,   la  qiial$4 


CCLXXX  I 


'del 


Cicognara  Podesta  codaaati  del  comioM. 
comprata  e  risiaarala,  perche  alia  vent-' 
-"""""  delle  geati  durasat. 


n 


er«i 


-.    -.  j,r_       _  which  the  poet  was., 
educ      d,  p     erred    and   is- 

situa   d      ar  h    of  Sta.  Marisl 

de'  Bog  H  there  for  thay 

purpo  par       g         legal  studies 

nude     h  n       d    ce  of  his  pater*  1 

nal  Q  h  gave  up  law^ 

for  the  more  congenial  study  of  poalryi)^ 
and  romance.  It  was  in  one  of  Ihq-' 
chambers  of  this  residence  that  Ariosto,'] 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  perEbrmed.l 
the  fable  of  Thisbe,  and  other  comla  I 
pieces  of  his  own  composiUon.  Ths,] 
apartment  is  still  shown,  and  is  well  ] 
adapted  forsnch  representations.  On  the  * 
death  of  his  father,  the  poet  removed  - 
from  this  house  to  the  one  already 
described.  < 

TAe  Casa  Giionwi,  still  inhabited  by  ' 
the  Marquises  of  that  name,  recalls  the. 
nameof  the  authorofthe  Pastor  Ji'do,  ; 
whose  bust  decorates  the  hall.  On  the;^ 
comer  of  the  house  is  the  iuseriptiont 
Herciilis  et  Musaram  conaaercio  /mwte  \ 


Some  of  the  private  palac 


1  Fet-.. 


In  the  Faiuizo  Mazta  is  a  fine  Gara-  - 
falo  from  the  cb.  of  S,  Gnglielmo,  soma 
Dosso  DoEsis,  and  2  Paueltis  ;  and  in  \ 
the  P.  Strozzi  a  few  good  pictarel.        4 

In  the  Palaiio  Sohtfanoia  are  some-; 
eorions  frescoM  by  Cvmua  Turra,  re-  . 
presenting  events  in  the  life  of  Borso  J 
d'Este  under  difi^rent  months;  7  only  j 
are  preserved.  The  Horse  and  Donkqi  -i 
Races  are  very  spirited.  In  an  adjoin-  . 
iaa  room  is  a  beautiful  ceiling.  The  * 
paLice  now  belongs  to  the  municipality,   i 

The  Piaiza  Grande,  now  the  Piazta,  . 
di  Ariosto,  WittCT\'3  tijti.ViMiiA.'i.*\a-'™a 

i 
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removed  by  the  republicans  of  1796  to 
make  room  for  one  of  Napoleon,  whose 
name  the  Piazza  bore  until  the  peace  of 
1814,  when  both  the  statue  and  the 
title  gave  way  to  those  of  the  "  Italian 
Homer." 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  interest 
in  Ferrara  is  the  cell  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anna,  shown  as  the  prison  of 
TaasOj  in  the  precincts  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  near  the  H6tel  de  I'Europe. 
Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, placed  there  by  General  MioUis : 
Rispettate,  o  Posteri,  la  celebrita  di 
questa  stanza,  dove  Torquato  Tasso  in- 
fermopiu  di  tristezza  che  delirio,  ditenuto 
dimotit  anni  vii.  mesi  ii.  scrisse  verse  e 
prose,  B  fu  rimesso  in  liberta  ad  istanza 
delta  citta  di  Bergamo,  nel  giorno  vi. 
Luglio,  1586.  It  is  below  the  ground 
floor,  and  is  lighted  by  a  grated  window 
from  the  yard ;  its  size  is  about  9 
paces  by  6  and  about  7  feet  high. 
"  The  bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has  been 
carried  off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away,  by  the  devotion  of  those 
whom  *  the  verse  and  prose '  of  the 
prisoner  have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The 
poet  was  confined  in  this  room  from  the 
middle  of  March  1579,  to  December 
1 580,  when  he  was  removed  to  a  con- 
tiguous apartment,  much  larger,  in 
which,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  he 
could  philosophise  and  walk  about.  The 
inscription  is  incorrect  as  to  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  enlargement,  which 
was  promised  to  the  city  of  Bergamo, 
but  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
Prince  of  Mantua." — Hohhouse.  Few 
questions  have  been  more  debated  than 
the  cause  of  the  ^eat  poet's  imprison- 
ment, some  believing  that  it  was  actual 
insanity,  others  that  it  was  mere  deten- 
tion in  a  Maison  de  Sant^,  combined 
with  vexatious  annoyances  of  the  police; 
while  by  far  the  greater  number  coin- 
cide in  regarding  Tasso  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  prisoner  of  state,  whose 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  of  Alfonso.  His  biogra- 
pher, the  Abbate  Serassi,  has  shown  that 
the  first  cause  of  the  poet's  punishment 
was  his  desire  to  be  occasionally,  or  alto 


to  visit  Rome,  and  avail  himself  of  the 
indulgences  of  the  jubilee;  ''and  this 
error,"  says  the  Abbate,  "  increasing  the 
suspicion  already  entertained  that  he 
was  in  search  of  another  service,  was  the 
origin  of  his  misfortunes.  On  his  return 
to  Ferrara  the  Duke  refused  to  admit 
him  to  an  audience,  and  he  was  repulsed 
from  the  houses  of  all  the  dependants 
of  the  court ;  and  not  one  of  the  pro- 
mises which  Cardinal  Albani  had  ob- 
tained for  him  was  carried  into  efiect. 
Then  it  was  that  Tasso — after  having 
suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time, 
seeing  himself  constantly  discounte- 
nanced by  the  duke  and  the  princesses, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derid^ 
by  his  enemies — could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, but,  giving  vent  to  his  choler, 
publicly  broke  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imaginable,  both 
against  the  duke  and  all  the  house  of 
Este,  cursing  his  past  service,  and  re- 
tracting all  the  praises  he  had  ever 
given  in  his  verses  to  those  princes,  or 
to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  a  gang 
of  poltroons,  ingratefuls,  and  scoun- 
drels (poltroni,  ingrati,  e  ribaldi).  For 
this  offence  he  was  arrested,  conducted 
to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna,  and  con- 
fined in  a  solitary  cell  as  a  madman." 
His  own  correspondence  furnishes  the 
best  evidence  of  the  treatment  he  ex- 
perienced ; — for  almost  the  first  year  of 
his  imprisonment  he  endured  nearly  all 
the  horrors  of  asolitarycell,and  received 
from  his  gaoler,  Agostino  Mosti,  although 
himself  a  poet,  every  kind  of  cruelty — 
"  ogni  sorte  di  rigore  ed  iuumanitk." 

**0n  the  walls  of  Tasso*s  prison  are 
the  names  of  Lord  Byron,  Casimir 
Delavigne,  and  Lamartine's  verses  on 
Tasso,  written  in  pencil.  Notwith- 
standing these  poetical  authorities,  with 
the  inscription  Ingresso  alia  prigione  di 
Torquato  Tasso  at  the  entrance,  another 
inside,  and  the  repairs  of  this  pretended 
prison,  in  1812,  by  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nise the  real  prison  of  Tasso  in  the 
kind  of  hole  that  is  shown  as  such. 
How  can  any  one  for  a  moment  sup- 


getber,  free  from  his  servitude  at  tTae\"^o&e\W\-T«»&?»o  Q,ci\3\\\v"a.Nfe\iN^\\sv«ia.<i.h 
court  of  Alfonso,  In  1 5  75  Tasso  resolved  \  «l  ^\«.ae  tot  ^^N^iiv  ^eax^  ^^\v«^  mwiJOBa^ 
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revised  iiis  poem  there,  and  cnmposod  Ijis 
different  phitosophleal  dialogues  in  imi- 
talion  of  Plato?  I  had  an  opportanity 
of  conauttitig  several  well-iDiunned 
gentlemen  of  Ferrsra  on  this  subject, 
and  I  BScertBJn«d  that  ngt  one  of  tSiem 
believed  thiK  tradition,  which  is  equallj 
contradicted  by  hiatoricoi  facts  and 
local  appearances.  There  vas  enough 
in  Tasso's  jale  to  excite  our  eompassiuni 
nithoat  the  extreme  soficrings  he  muRt 
have  eiperieijced  in  this  dungeon.  Al- 
fonso's ingratitude  was  sufficiently  pain- 
ful :  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV. 
hastened  the  death  of  Kociue ;  and  ivitli 
such  spirits  menta.]  afSictions  are  mucb 
more  keeul;  felt  than  bodiiy  pains. 
Madame  de  Stael,  irho  was  ever  ha- 
clinedto  conuniBerate  the  niisfoMnnes 
of  genius,  «as  not  misled  h;  the  legend 
of  the  prison  of  Ferrara ;  Goethe,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  a  sagacious 
traveller,  maintains  that  ihe  prison  of 
Tasso  is  an  idle  tsle.  and  that  he  had 
made  extensive  researehcs  on  the  ioi>- 
ject"— r^Jsry, 

Sir  John  Hobiioiise,  in  reference  to 
the  inscription  on  the  cell,  sayn  that 
"Conamon  tradition  had  long  before 
asGigned  the  oell  to  Tassoi  it  was  as- 
suredly one  of  the  prisons  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  in  one  of  those  prisons  we 
know  that  Tasso  was  confined.  Tboae," 
he  adds,  "who  indulge  in  the  dreams 
of  earthly  retribution  will  observe  that 
the  cruelly  of  Alfonso  was  not  left 
without  its  reeompence,  even  in  his 
own  person.  He  survived  the  affection 
of  his  sabjecta  and  of  his  dependants, 
vrho  deserted  Tinn  at  his  death,  and 
suffered  his  body  to  be  interred  without 
princely  or  decent  honours.  His  last 
wishes  were  neglected;  his  testament 
cancelled.  His  kinsman,  Don  Ccesar, 
shrank  from  the  excommunication  of 
the  Vatican,  and,  after  a  short  struggle, 
or  rather  Bnspeuse,  Ferrara  passed 
away  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of 
the  house  of  Este." 

liun  Beemg  ag  'twtre  a  corae  upcm  Oie  Beatu 
Of  former  aovi^raigDe,  &Tid  the  antique  brood 


_Wpetly  power  ImiKll'd,  of  i£^  who  w. 


And  Tasso  Is  tL^  gloty  and  their  atuuiie ; 

And  H-hen  Alfiiiittj  bodo  hla  poet  dwell ; 

The  Bdwrable  tieBpot  could  not  quell  I 

The  inauLled  mind  be  auught  tu  quench  and 

blend 
Wllb  the  BDiniimdln;  maniaCE,  Ip  the  hell 
Where  be  bad  ptaueedlt.   Glory  wittiout  end 
ICAEIer'd  the  clondB  away— and  on  Out  name 

TheleatsandpraiEeaofaUtlmei  whQe  IhloB 
V/atM  Till  111  ]ia  obllrliiti  'In  tbe  Ehik 


Next  to  the  hospital,  in  trhioh  it 
Tasso's  lomb,  is  the  handsome  Bove- 
rella  palace,  a  good  Epecimen  of  the  ter- 
racol  la  Decorated  style  of  the  1  Gth  cent. 

The  Tlimtre  of  Ferrara  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Komagna.  The  flrat 
opened  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  here, 

TTie  Citadel  was  founded  in  ISll. 
After  Clement  VIII.  had  seized  the 
principality  as  a  fief  which  had  lapsed 
to  llie  Church  for  want  of  heirs,  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt ;  an  expedient  so  enc- 
cessfuljy  adopted  at  Perugia  and  An- 
cona,  lo  resist  the  mnlcontenlB  lUtelj 
lo  rebel  against  the  QRurpatioiis  of  the 
Holy  See.  It  was  completed  by  Paul 
V.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Austria 
aetinired  the  right  of  occupying  this 
citadel  end  the  small  neighboniiiw  . 
fortress  of  Comacrhio  ;  since  whit£ 
time  it  had  been  occupied  by  an  Ant- 
trian  garrison  until  1859. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  Ihe  3  archbishop- 
rics of  the  Eomagna:  the  bishopric 
dales  from  a.d.  661 ;  its  archlnshopric 
was  founded  by  Clement  XII.  in  1735. 

Pl<iii  for  vmtiag   in  a  dai/  Ihe  priao^at 

iiijecls  of  interest  at  ihrara,  ami  in 

lopagraphia^  order. 

Dtrouo ;  iAe  Castle ;  Ch.  of  San  Do- 

menioo  ;  Fartreta ;  CAs.  of  Baa  Benedetto 

and   C'ipvccim;   Ptnacoteca;   Hobm  of 

Arkato ;   Campo  Santo  and  CL  of  San 

Oristofero ;    retomina   by  the  i'toii- 

Aj'i'oslea  to  1116  awa&n  inHia.'^-— — 

Public  Librora  ;  PfiaoTi  o]  Ti 

I  t/ie  Teaimi ;  Ch.  of  Snii  Vru' 
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versity ;  Botanic  Garden ;  Chs.  of  Sta, 
Maria  in  Vado,  S.  Andrea  ;  Promenade 
of  the  Montagnone  i  Porta  Eomana  ; 
Porta  Reno;  returning  to  the  Duomo 
by  the  Ch.  of  8.  Paolo, 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  Ferrara  for 
Venice,  a  voyage  of  20  hours.  There  is 
a  procaccio  twice  a  week  to  Bologna, 
by   water.     Ti-avellers  may  also  pro- 
ceed by  the  canals  to  Ravenna.    The 
canals  from  Ferrara  are  the  following 
(these  communicate  with  many  others, 
by  which  a    constant    intercourse  is 
maintained  with  the  central  towns  of 
Northern  Italy  ;  but  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling is  so  tedious  and  full  of  incon- 
venience as  not  to  be  recommended): 
—The  canal  called  the  Pb  di  Folano 
leads  from  the  Porta  Romana  to  the  ' 
Adriatic,  by  a  course  of  56  m.,  skirting 
the  northern   district   of    Comacchio: 
it    is    navigable    all   the    year.     The  | 
Canalino  di  Cento,  28  m.  in  length, 
keeps    up    a   communication  between 
Cento  and  Ferrara.     From  the  Porta 
Po  or  di  S.  Benedetto  the  Cavo  Pam- 
jilio  extends  to  Ponte  di  Lagcscuro, 
a  course  of  3  miles.     From  the  Porta 
di  S.  Giorgio  the  Pb  di  Primaro  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Reno,  the  united 
waters  of  which,  after  running  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  marshes  of  Comacchio, 
empty  themselves  into  the  Adriatic  at 
Porta  Primaro :  it  is  navigable  all  the 
year  by  boats  of  considerable  burden. 

There  is  a  very  good  road  of  45  m. 
from  Ferrara  to  Comacchio,  leaving 
the  city  by  the  Borgo  di  S.  Giorgio,  and 
passing  by  Locomero,  Cuna,  Quartesana, 
RoveretOj  San  VitOj  Dogato,  and  Ostillato. 
Travellers  can  proceed  from  Comac- 
chio to  Ravenna  (25  m.),  through 
Torre  Bell'  Occhi  and  Mandriolo,  but 
the  road  is  bad  from  the  depth  of  the 
sand. 

A  post  diligenqe  leaves  Ferrara  every 
morning  for  Bologna,  employing  4 J  to 
5  hours,  and  for  Ponte  Lago  Scuro 
every  evening  at  3.  Diligence  from 
Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  to  Padua,  but 
very  irregular  of  late. 

There  is  a  British  vice-consul    at 
Ferrara,  Mr.  McAlister  McDonald. 


ROUTE  59. 

FERRARA  TO  BOLOGNA,  BY  MAXAL- 
BERGO. 


Ferra  to  Malalbergo       .    . 
Malalbergo  to  Capo  d'Argine 
Capo  d'Argine  to  Bologna  . 

3i  posts  =  26  m. 


lOSTS. 

.    1* 
.    1 
.    1 


This  is  the  high  post-road,  which  has 
superseded  the  old  route  through  Cento. 
Close  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  the  canal 
called  the  Cavo  Tassone,  communicat- 
ing with  the  P5  di  Primaro,  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  proceeds  over  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  remarkable  for  its  fertility 
and  cultivation,  but  otherwise  destitute 
of  interest.  From  the  walls  of  Ferrara 
to  the  gates  of  Bologna  it  is  covered 
with  hemp,  com,rice-groimds,  and  mea- 
dow-lands. About  half  a  mile  before 
arriving  at  Malalbergo  the  Reno,  re- 
tained between  high  embankments,  is 
crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge. 

1^  Malalbergo  {Inn  :  La  Posta),  a 
large  vilUige.  The  road  from  here  to 
Altedo  follows  a  canal,  the  country 
on  each  side  covered  with  rice-fiekls. 
There  is  a  large  locanda  at  Altedo, 
which  is  generally  made  the  half-way 
stopping-place  by  vetturini.  From  here 
the  road  ascends  to  the  level  of  an  arti- 
ficial canal  of  irrigation,  which  it  follows 
through  a  most  fertile  district;  and  as 
the  traveller  approaches  Bologna  he  can- 
not feiil  to  be  struck  with  the  improved 
aspect  of  the  country — the  corn-fields, 
the  maize-plantations,  and  the  hemp- 
grounds  denote  the  extreme  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  bespeak  a  careful  and 
better  system  of  husbandry.  The  cot- 
tages are  neat,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  people  indicates  prosperity 
and  industry. 

1  Capo  d'Argine. 

1  Bologna,  described  in  Rte.  61. 
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About  33  Eng.  m. 

This  «Kfi  formerly  the  principal  line 

of  conununicaliou  between  Ferrara  and 

Bologna,  and  it  is  still  inteieBting  on 

^  account   of   its   passing   through    the 

r  birthplace  of  Gueroino,  whicli  lovers  of 

k    art  may  consider  worthy  of  a  pilgrini- 

'   agS'     -^t  a  ehort  dietance  ttom  Ferrai'a 

it  leaves  the  post-road  to  Maiitua   at 

CaEsana  and  Forotto,  and  proceeds  by 

Vigarauu,  Mirabello,  S.  Agostiuo,  aud 

along  the  Kenu,  by  D<«so,  to  Cento. 

Ce«(o.— This  interestiug  and  pretty 
town  ifl  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  not 
far  from  the  Keuo.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  settlp- 
meut  of  fisbenoeii,  who  vrere  led  to  fix 
upou  tbiB  spot  by  the  great  number  of 
crowSsh  for  which  the  nrighbonring 
waters  were  celebrated.  They  are  said 
to  have  bnill  a  hundred  cottages  (eewio 
capaiiuucce),  which  they  sturotinded 
with  a  de«p  fosse ;  and  the  muuber  of 
their  cottages  thus  became  the  appella- 
tion of  the  town  which  subsequently 
arose  upon  their  site.  The  population 
of  Cento  is  5400.  The  town  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  college 
of  S.  Biagio.  which  was  suppressed 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy ;  but  its  chief  interest  arises 
from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Guer- 
eino.  The  ch.  is  full  of  the  wofks 
of  this  great  artist;  and  his  bouse, 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  cover 
with  hii  paintings,  is  still  preserved 
without  any  alteration,  save  what  has 
been  produced  by  time.  The  Craa  di 
Oaercino  has  been  correctly  tenned  a 
real  domestic  mu-seum.  "  In  the  little 
chapel  is  an  admirable  picture  of  ttoo 
pilgnma  praying  to  the  Virgin.  The 
extreme  destilution,  no  less  than  the 
FervOBV  of  thcsn  pilgrims,  is  painted 


with  great  minuteness  of  detul  (even 
to  the  patches  of  the  least  noble  pan  of 
their  habiliments),  without  in  any  war 
weakening  the  general  effect  of  this 
pathetic  composition.  The  ceiling  of 
one  room  presents  a  series  of  horses 
of  varions  breeds ;  there  is  one  superb 
group  of  two  horses;  auotber  horse  at 
grass,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  is  a 
living  skeleton  of  this  poor  animal.  A 
I'enui  suckling  Cupid  is  less  pleasinr 
than  the  rest,  despite  its  celebrity  and 
the  merit  of  the  colouring. 

"  Guercino  had  for  Cento  that  love 
of  locality,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  which 
Italian  painters  and  sculptors  have  in 
all  ages  offered  numerous  examples : 
he  preferred  residing  in  his  native  town 
to  die  titles  and  offices  of  first  painter 
to  the  kinos  of  France  and  England ;  he 
had  his  school  there,  and  remuned  in 
the  town  till  driven  away  by  the  war 
between  Oloardo  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  Urban  VIII.,  when  Tad- 
deo  Barberini,  nephew  of  the  latter, 
general  of  the  Pontifical  troops,  deter- 
mined on  fortifying  Cenio.  The  cam-' 
piugn  and  operations  of  these  two  com- 
batants seem  but  mean  at  the  pi'esent 
day  beside  the  glory  of  the  fugitive 
Guerinno.  The  honse  of  Guercino, 
in  its  present  state,  attests  a  rirople, 
modest,  laborious  life,  which  iOBpiies  a 
kind  of  respect.  This  great  artist, 
really  born  a  painter,  llie  magician  ^  . 
paiating  as  he  has  been  suraamed,  was 
also  a  pious,  moderate,  disinterested, 
and  charitable  man ;  an  eioellent  kins- 
man,  whose  comrade  and  Grst  pnpils 
were  his  brother  and  nephews :  be- 
loved by  his  master  Gennari,  praised 
and  recommended  by  Lodovico  Caracci, 
he  seems  to  have  escaped  the  enmity 
too  frequent  among  such  rivals.  The 
house  of  Guercino  is  not,  however,  de- 
void of  magnificence  :  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  he  might  there  receive 
and  regale,  ad  una  sqnitilo  banchetlo, 
those  two  cardinals  who  had  come  to 
the  fhir,  when  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  served  at  table,  and  in  the  even- 
ing performed  una  bella  commedia,  an 
extemporised  proverb,  with  which  their 
eminences  were  cnraflliKeA,  C&sV^-sa. 
I  of   SweAen  aXao  ■^w-'i^i.  ^-iW'    "        ' 
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that  qaeen  wished  to  touch  the  hand 
that  had  produced  such  ckefs-d'csuvre, 

"  The  Chiesa  del  Rosario  is  called  at 
Cento  the  Galerie,  a  profane  title,  par- 
tially justified  by  its  appearance  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  paintings.  Guercino 
is  not  less  resplendent  there  than  at 
home.  The  ch.  is  full  of  his  paintings : 
he  is  said  to  have  given  the  design 
of  the  front  and  steeple,  and  to  have 
worked  at  the  wooden  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin ;  he  is  consequently  to  be  seen  there 
as  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
but  especially  as  a  Christian.  A  chapel 
founded  by  him  bears  his  name :  he 
bequeathed  a  legacy  for  the  celebration 
of  mass  there,  and  left  a  gold  chain  oT 
great  value  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rosary.  This  pious  offering  was 
stolen  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  by  a  custode  of  the  ch. ;  a 
double  sacrilege  in  the  town  where  his 
memory  is  still  popular  and  venerated." 
—  Valery. 

The  fair  of  Cento,  above  alluded 
to,  formerly  celebrated  throughout  the 
province,  still  takes  place  on  the  7th 
of  September;  but  it  has  much  fallen 
off  of  late  years. 

On  leavmg  Cento,  the  road  crosses 
the  Reno.  A  little  distance  beyond  the 
river  is  Pieve  di  Cento,  a  town  of 
4000  souls,  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  miraculous 
crucifix  and  the  College  of  Sta.  Maria 
Assonta.  It  possesses  a  fine  Assump- 
tion by  Guido,  over  the  principal  altar 
in  the  ch.  This  noble  picture  was 
under  sentence  of  removal  at  the  French 
invasion  in  1797;  but  the  people  rose 
against  the  intended  robbery,  and  ef- 
fectually prevented  it. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through  S. 
Giorgio  and  Castagnolo  Maggiore  to 

BoiLOONA,  Rte.  61. 
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12  Castelfrahco. 

19  Samoggia. 

37  kil. 


KIL. 

27  Lavino. 
37  Bologna. 

23  m. 


The  rly.  follows  the-  line  of  the  ^ 
iEmilia. 

3  m.  after  leaving  Modena  the  r( 
crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  fine  mod( 
bridge  at  Ponte  S.  Amhrogio.  1 
Panaro  formerly  separated  the  due 
from  the  States  of  the  Church.  H. 
we  enter  the  Romagna.  Castelfrai 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Cramer  to  ag 
with  the  position  of  Forum  Gallon 
the  scene  of  several  important  actic 
during  the  siege  of  Mutina,  a.d.c.  7 
and  particularly  of  the  defeat  ofAntQ 
by  Hirtius  and  Octavian,  after  the  re 
of  Pansa. 

12  kil.  Castel  Franco,  or  Forte  Urha 
The  old  walls  and  ramparts  of  1 
castle,  called  after  Urban  VIII.,  ^ 
built  them,  are  picturesque.  The  chui 
possesses  a  dubious  Guido.  The  s 
of  the  battle  between  Mark  Anto 
and  the  Consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa 
supposed  to  have  been  in  this  neij 
bourhood. 

7  kil.  Samoggia  Stat.  (/«;/,  La  Post; 
a  village  situated  on  the  river  of  t 
same  name,  about  midway  betwe 
Modena  and  Bologna  ;  considered 
occupy  the  site  of  Ad  Medias,  one 
the  stations  of  the  iEmilian  Way.  I 
yond  Anzola  the  road  crosses  the  I 
vino;  and  2  m.  before  reaching  B 
logna  the  Reno  is  crossed  by  a  loi 
stone  bridge.  Between  La  Crocetta  a 
Trebbo,  2  m.  on  the  1.,  is  an  isla: 
in  the  Reno,  which  antiquaries  regard 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  secoi 
Triumvirate,  a.u.c.  709.  The  ro: 
passes  through  an  open  andfinely-woo 
ed  country,  diversified  by  meadows  ai 
rich  pasture-grounds,  beyond  which  t 
hills  which  bound  the  prospect  a 
clothed  with  vegetation,  sprinkled  wi 
handsome  villas,  and  cultivated  to  th« 
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'  iogoa  now  come  latn  view,  and 
MoBte  GoBldia,  crowned  by  tie  weli- 
lowD  cb.  of  ihe  Madonna  di  San 
.uca,  \s  a  conspicnous  object  from  the 
oadonapproacbiDgtbe  city  ;  ontbe  li. 
-IB  the  CertoEa,  now  the  Campo  Santo. 

10  kil.  Bologm  stat.    The  station  is 
near  the  city  sate  of  La  Gralliera,  whece 
omnihuses  aJid  hackney  coaches  will  be 
,    in  attendance. 

li  BOLOGNA,  (/nnjr  the  Grande  Al- 
bergo  STiazero,  yery  comfortable,  kept 
bj  Bnin,  acivU  man ;  it  is  in  Ibe  Mal- 
.   -vasia  Palace,  and  close  to  the  past  and 
^ligenco  offices,  with  a  table-d'hclte 
.  at  S  j  pauls  (wine  included),  one  of  the 
II'  beet  in  N.  Italy  ;  other  charges  mode- 
rate ;  eingle  rooms  I!  to  4  pauls  ;  ex- 
cellent rnisiiie.    The  San  Maico,  also 
comfoTtablc ;  II  Pellogriiio,  both  iu  the 
same  street.    1  Tre  Mori,  and  1  Tre 
Re>  second-rate  inna.) 

Haohiey  Coaijiti,  OnmiLusei,  Sec. — 
Omnibuses  are  in  attendance  to  convey 
travellers  fVom  the  rly.  slat,  to  t1^ 
different  boteU.  The  liacbjiej  cabs  are 
very  good,  with  moderate  iares.  For 
a  carriage  wilb  I  horge,  1  paul  the 
course  within  the  city  walls,  and  2 
paula  the  hour;  from  the  rly.  lipaiils, 
wilb  a  amall  gratuity  for  luggage. 

BoohseUera.— The  trayeller  will  find 
a  goodsupply  of  works  of  local  interest, 
and  of  French  books,  at  MarslijU  and 
Rocchfi,  in  the  Portico  de'  Baacbi. 

CafA. — There  are  few  towns  in 
Burope  that  possess  a  greater  number 
relative  to  the  population.  Tbey  are 
all  mediocre  and  dirty.  The  best  is 
that  of  Bninelti,  with  a  restaurant, 
lately  opened,  beneath  the  portico  of 
La  Dogana  Veccbla,  near  the  Piazza 
del  Nettuno. 

Bologna,  the  second  capital  of  tbc 
Slates  of  the  Cburcfa,  and  one  of  the 
molt  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Apenainee  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  pMn  ;  it  is  snrronnded  by  a 
high  -Mil  wilhoat  fortifications  (rom 
5  to  G  mBes  in  circuit;  tbe  Savena 
washes  its  walls,  and  a  canal  from 
the  Reno  passes  through  the  city.  It 
was  until  leceully  the  capital  of  the 
IDC!S(  imporlaal  province  of  llie  Holy 


la—Iiiitory.  4jo 

See,      The  city  is  about  2  m.  long  by 
\i  brood ;  it  has  12  gatec,  and  a  popu- 
latioQ  of  75,00(1  luhab.     It  is  the  reii- 
dcQce  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province, 
and   tbe   seat    of  an  archbishop.      It 
of  those  interesting  provincial 
i  which    no   country    but    Italy 
possesses   in  such  abundance.      With 
ita  rich  and  varied  colonnades,  aitbrd- 
iog  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  son 
__j__!_  ^itii  well-pa\ed  Btreets,  noble 
ina,  and  a  fiourisliing,  intelli- 
,  and  learned  popntation,  it  rivala 
e  in  all  except  classical  and  reli- 
s  interest,   and  tbe  extent  of  iti 
;unia.    It  would  do  honour  to  any 
try  in  Europe  as  ita  metropolis; 
and  the  iuhabitantsstiUchensh  in  their 
love  of  freedom  the  recollections  in- 
spired by  its  ancient  motto,  "LibertM." 
"  "opia    has   always  been   the  most 
inshing  and  the  most  advanced  in 
iutelk'Ctaal  point  of  view  of  all  the 
_  .  es  of  the  Papal  States,  allhongh  it 
has  never  been  the  residence  of  a  court 
at  of  a  Sovereign  ;  and  there 
donbt  that  this  prosperity  is 
attributable  to  the  long  continuance  of 
privileges,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
aners   and   opinions    for  which   its 
people  are  remarkable. 

On  entering  its  principal  streets  the- 
tentioii  of  the  stranger  is  at  once 
uttnictcd  by  the  covered  poriiiJoe*,  like 
those  of  Padua  and  Modena.  The 
oldci-  quarters  of  Bologna,  however, 
wear  a  heavy  and  antique  aspect ;  tb^ 
arcades  are  low  and  gloomy,  and  the 
streets  are  irregular  and  narrow ;  but 
these  only  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the 
broad  thorougbfares  and  noble  arcades 
of  the  more  modem  part  of  the  city. 

The  early  bislory  of  Bologna  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  tbe  Etruscans. 
Its  ancient  name  of  Fclsiiia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  tbe  Etruscan 
king  of  that  name,  to  whom  its  founda- 
tion BE  the  capital  of  the  12  liltruBcan 
cities,  in  984  B.C.,  is  attributed.  His 
Bor,  Bonns,  is  said  to  have  given. 
.1  i-^  name  of  Bononia,  although  some 
antiquaries  refer  it  to  the  Boii,  who 
occupied  the  city  in  the  lime  of  Tar- 
qniniuB  Prisens, 

In  the  middk.  i 
.come  init^eaisi 
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perors  during  their  contests  with  the 
Popes  ;  and  had  obtained  from  the  Em- 
peror Hen.  v.,  in  1112,  not  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  independence,  but 
a  charter  granting  to  its  citizens  the 
choice  of  the  consuls,  judges,  and  other 
magistrates.  It  subsequently  appeared 
among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  Guel- 
phic  league;  and,  after  Frederick  II. 
had  left  the  war  in  Lorabardy  to  the 
management  of  his  illegitimate  son 
Hensius  King  of  Sardinia,  it  "  under- 
took to  make  the  Guelph  party  triumph 
throughout  the  Cispidine  region.  Bo- 
logna first  attacked  Romagna,  and 
forced  the  towns  of  Imola,  Faenza,  Forli, 
and  Cervia  to  expel  the  Ghibelines  and 
declare  for  the  Church.  The  Bolognese 
next  turned  their  arms  against  Modena. 
The  Modenese  cavalry,  entering  Bologna 
one  day  by  surprise,  carried  off  from  a 
public  fountain  a  bucket,  which  hence- 
forth was  preserved  in  the  tower  of 
Modena  as  a  glorious  trophy.  The 
war  which  followed  furnished  Tassoni 
with  the  subject  of  his  mock-heroic 
poem  entitled  *  La  Secchia  Rapita.' 
The  vengeance  of  the  Bolognese  was, 
however,  anything  but  burlesque;  after 
several  bloody  battles  the  2  armies 
finally  met  at  Fossalto,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1249.  Filippo  Ugoni  of  Brescia, 
who  was  this  year  podestk  of  Bologna, 
commanded  the  Guelph  army,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  detachments  from  all 
the  cities  of  the  Lombard  lea^e; 
the  Ghibelines  were  led  by  Hensius : 
each  army  consisted  of  from  15,000 
to  20,000  combatants.  The  battle  was 
long  and  bloody,  but  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Ghibeline  party : 
King  Hensius  himself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors;  he  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  Bologna,  and  con- 
fined in  the  palace  of  the  Podestk.  The 
senate  of  that  city  rejected  all  offers 
of  ransom,  and  all  intercession  in  his 
favour.  He  was  entertained  in  a  splen- 
did manner,  but  kept  a  prisoner  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  lasted  for  22 
years." — Sismondi.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century  the  city  became  "a 
prey  to  family  feuds,  arising  out  of  the 
tragical  death  of   the   lovers  Imelda 


the  fierce  contests  for  supremacy 
these  and  other  noble  families. 
Gieremei  were  the  leaders  of 
Guelph  party,  and  the  Lambex. 
of  the  Ghibelines ;  bat  their  mut 
hatred  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
thorities  until  the  occurrence  of 
domestic  tragedy,  which  bears,  in 
respects,  a  strong  similarity  to  the  faa-l 
tory  of  Edward  of  England  and  m 
devoted  Eleanor.  The  Guelph  partjl 
at  length  appealed  to  the  Pope,  thai 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  mediation  wail 
so  successful  that  the  city  ackoow* 
ledged  him  as  Suzerain  ;  the  tyiasDjI 
of  his  legate,  however,  brought  oni 
revolution  in  1334,  which  ended  in  tbe 
supreme  power  being  seized  by  tbe 
captain  of  the  people,  the  celebrated 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  who  subsequently  sold 
it  to  the  Viscontis.  For  upwards  of  a 
century  after  that  event  Bologna  was 
subject  either  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Viscontis  and  of  the  Popes,  or  to  popuJar 
anarchy  :  the  family  of  Bttitiyoglio, 
taking  advantage  of  these  feuds,  seized 
and  maintained  the  government  in  the 
Pope's  name ;  but  their  power  was  too 
independent  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
warlike  Julius  II.,  who  dispossessed 
them ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  esta- 
blished, by  military  force,  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Bologna  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Italy  which  have  been  occupied  by 
British  troops.  During  the  last  struggle 
with  Napoleon  in  Italy,  in  18]4,^e 
Austrian  army  was  supported  in  its  ope- 
rations on  the  Adige  by  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish troops,  under  General  Nugent,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  occu- 
pied Bologna  in  February  of  that  year. 

In  1848  an  unjustifiable  attempt  of 
the  Austrian  General  Welden  to  take 
possession  of  Bologna  was  repulsed  with 
^eat  bravery  by  the  Bolognese,  and  the 
invading  force  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fer- 
rara.  ^  During  the  following  year  the 
Austrians  were  more  successml.  Having 
determined  to  seize  on  the  capital  of 
the  Komagna,  to  counterbalance  the  oc- 
cupation of  Kome  by  the  French,  they 
attacked  the  city,  posting  themselves 
on  the  heights  above  it  with  a  force 


Lambertazzi  and  Bonifaz'io  G\eTeme\',yof  \5,Q>Q>Cim%\i.  T\i^\i<a\va.^^^ 
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f!*  when  thev  were  obliged  to  snrrender 
*  after  on  "heroic  defence.  From  that 
■■  period  Bologna,  until  1859,  had  been 
»  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  On  the 
»i  breatine  out  of  the  war  between  Austria 
*1  aod  Saraiuia  in  the  spring  of  that  yenr, 
■f  the  Germans,  vho  had  rendered  tbem- 
^  EeElves  eiceasively  unpopular  by  every 
M  kind  of  intermeddling  in  the  local 
I  administration,  tyranny,  and  vexation, 
f  middenly  withdrew;  when  the  towne- 
■      peopte  formed  a,  Froriuoual   Govero- 

Jittent,  which  continued  to  govern  the 
city  and  the  prorinoe  with  great  ability 
r  tua  moderation,  declaring  at  the  eame 
time  their  determination  never  again 
to  submit  to  the  Papal  mle.  Called 
upon  snluequently  (March  12,  1B60J 
to  pronounce  on  their  future  po- 
litical destinies,  the  BologncEe,  like 
all  the  other  cities  of  La  Romagua, 
by  an  almost  unanimons  vote  declareil 
in  fevnur  of  being  anneied  to  the  new 
kingdom  of  Northern  Italy,  under 
Victor  Emanuel,  a  compact  subse- 
qnently  accepted  by  that  sovereigu  and 
the  S^rdtuian  Legislature. 

Bologna  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  since  a.d,  270.  It  wasraised 
to  the  rank  of  ao  archbishopric  by 
Oregory  XIII.  It  bus  had  the  honour 
of  rontributicg  more  prelatea  lo  the 
sacred  college  perhaps  than  any  other 
i^ity  of  Italy  except  Rome ;  among  the 
natives  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
pontificate  were  HoddHub  II..  Lucius  TI., 
Gregory  XIII.,  Innocent  IX.,  Gregory 
XV.,  and  Benedict  XIV. 

Tlie  ScJmal  of  Bologna  in  the  history 
of  painting  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place,  and  numbers  among  its  masters  so 
many  greot  names,  that  it  would  be  im- 
posable  in  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  anything  like  a  detailed 
account  of  its  history ;  and  the  publica- 
tion of  an  English  translation  of  ff^ufl?er'» 
Haadbook  ofl'amling  will  now  render 
this  less  required.  But  while  the  tra- 
veller is  referred  to  that  learned  work 
for  the  details  of  the  school,  it  may  be 
useful,  as  an  inlroducdon  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  works  of  art  in  the  city, 
to  give  a  brief  general  outline  of  its 
progress. 

The  first  nsiae  of  any  eminence 
among  the  early  folJowers  of  Giotto  at 

jy.  iiui^—ism. 


Bologna  is  that  of  Fratica   Boloyiiese, 
supposed  to   have  bten   the  pupil   of 
Oderigo  da  Gubbio,  the  misBal  paint- 
er, mentioned  by  Dante.    He  opened 
the  first  academy  of  art  in   Bologna 
in  1313,  and  is  termed  by  Lanzi  the 
Giotto  of  the  Bolognese  school.   Among  | 
his  successors  were  Vilale  da  Bologna  I 
(\320),  Jacapo  PadB  oc  AvanxiilWij,  I 
PielTO  and  Orazio  di  Jacopo,  Lippo  n  J 
Dalmasln,   Maso  da  Bologna,    Marea,3 
Zoppo,  scbolar  of  Li[q>o,  and   after-  ] 
wards  of  Squarcione,  at  Padna  (1174), 
» bo  founded  an  academy,  of  great  ce- 
lebrity at  Bologna,  and  JaeBiia  Forti,  , 
the    friend    and   imitator   of    Zoppo  , 
(1483).    But  the  most  celebrated  uune  \ 
which  occurs  in  the  early  history  of  a 
the  school  is  that  of  Francesoo  Frcacia  1 
(1518),  who  may  perhaps  be  considered  I 
as  its  true  founder.    Of  the  style  of  this 
great  master,   whose  works  are  now 
fully   appreciated   in   England,    Lanzi    , 
says,    "  it   is,   as    it   were,   a  middle 
course  between  Perugino  and  Bellini, 
partaking  of  them  both ;"  and  liaphael, 
in  a  letter  printed  in  Malvasia's  work,   ' 
says  that  he  had  seen  no  Madonna*  ' 
better  detiigncd,  more  beautiful,  or  cba-   ' 
racterised  by  a  greater  appearance  of  ' 
devotion,  than  those  of  Francia.  Among    ■ 
the  scholars  of  Francia,  wboao  works    | 
may  yet  be  studied  at  Bol<^a,  were 
his  son  Giacomo  (1575),  Lorenzo  Coala    , 
( I53S>,  Girolaiao  Marchesi  da  Cotignola 
(1550),  and  Amico  and  Gaido  Atptrltai 
(U91).    From  the  time  of  Francia  to 
that  of  the  Caracci  various  styles  were 
inti'oduced  by  Bagnacavallo,  1512;  In- 
noceuzo  da  Imola,  a  pupil  of  Francia, 
1542;     FranceBco    Primaticcio,    1570; 
Niceolo  Abate,  1671;   and  Pellegrino    i 
Tibaldi,  1600.  Tliestyleinlroducedinto    , 
the  Bolognese  school  by  Bagiiacanallo,    i 
and  adopted  by  Januetino  da  fmola,   \ 
was  that  of  liaphoei;   while  that  of  ] 
Michel  Augelo  was  adopted  by  Pel-  j 
'      '     Tibaldi.    Their  oontemporariei   1 
\iccio    and   Mceola   Abale  left   i 
^  a   lo  study  under   Giulio  Ro-   1 
mauo  at    Mantua,    and    subseqaently    ; 
settled  in  France.     The  school  was  ftw  4 
a  time  euDportcd  by  Lavinia  Fonlana,  \ 
Xoreiijino  (Lotento  Sa.\iWtV6\>|,  Qt<iA» 
.Souiacehlai,    aivi    P asset ottV.-,    >»-  * 
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inadequate  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
celebrity.  The  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  school  boasts  the  names  of  I 
Pasinelli  and  Carlo  Cigna  ni  ;  the  for 
mer  aimed  at  uniting  the  design  of 
Raphael  with  the  colouring  of  Faoio 
Veronese,  and  the  latter  the  grace  of 
Correggio  with  the  varied  knowledge 
and  correctness  of  the  Caracci. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  which  will  be  found 
useful  to  appreciate  the  paintings  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  we  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  the 

Accademia  deUe  Belle  Arti, — This  noUe 
institution,  of  recent  origin,  is  situated 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  fine 
street  of  San  Donato,  beyond  the  Palace 
of  the  University,  occupying  the  build- 
ings of  a  suppressed  convent  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  academy  consists  of 
schools  for  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  contains  the  celebrated 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  or  Pinqcoteca ; 
the  Oplioteca,  or  collection  of  arms ;  the 
hall  where  the  members  of  the  academy 
hold  their  meetings ;  a  library  of  works 
chiefly  connected  with  the  fine  arts; 
and  on  the  ground  floor  the  various 
schools,  which  are  numerously  at- 
tended :  in  the  vestibule,  formed 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  cloister  of 
the  convent,  are  several  specimens  of, 
and  casts  from,  ancient  and  mediae- 
val sculptures,  and  a  statue  of  a  Duke 
of  C!ourIand,  who  resided  at  Bologna, 
and  was  one  of  the  protectors  of  the 
institution  at  its  commencement.  The 
great  object  of  attraction,  however, 
for  the  traveller  will  be  the  Gallery 
of  Pictures,  on  the  first  floor,  which  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Thursdays  only, 
but  a  small  gratuity  to  the  custode  will 
obtain  admission  at  any  other  time. 

The  Pinacoteca  has  been  formed 
chiefly  of  paintings  from  suppressed 
churches ;  of  pictures  which,  belonging 
to  the  municipality,  had  been  preserv- 
ed in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico ;  by  gifts 
from  several  patriotic  citizens ;  and, 
although  fewer  in  number,  but  more 
valuable  as  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art,  by 
the  paintings  carried  off  by  the  French 
in  1796  from  the  churches,  and  restored 

down  fsdl  for  a  "^period,  but  was  'wholiy\few  gwA  v«^vq.Vasi^  ^t\^  Nxwa&wt^sftL 


greatest  epoch  of  the  Bolognese  School, 
which  produced  the  Caracci  and  their 
pupils. 

Before  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury we  find  a  new  style  created  by 
the  Caracci,  which  superseded  the 
ancient  maxims,  and  finally  supplanted 
those  of  every  other  master.  This 
revolution  in  art  originated  with  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci,  *'a  young  man,"  says 
Lanzi,  "  who,  during  his  earlier  years, 
appeared  to  be  slow  of  imderstanding, 
and  fitter  to  grind  colours  than  to 
harmonise  and  apply  them."  After 
visiting  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Bologna,  and,  with  the 
co-operation  of  his  cousins,  Agostino 
and  Annibale,  established  an  academy. 
By  their  judgment  and  kindliness  of 
feeling,  and  by  their  mild  conduct,  in 
spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule  from 
the  artists  who  then  monopolised  public 
favour  at  Bologtia,  they  succeeded  in 
attracting  a  crowd  of  pupils. 

The  most   distinguished   scholar  of 
the  Caracci  was  Domenichino  (Domenico 
Zampieri),   considered  by  Poussin   as 
the  greatest  painter  next  to  Raphael. 
His  friend  Albani  is  another  name  im- 
perishably  associated  with  the  school  of 
the  Caracci,  and  the  traveller  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  his  powers  in  all  the 
great  galleries  of  Italy.    But   Guido, 
another  disciple  of  this  school,  is  fre- 
quently considered  as  its  greatest  genius ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  no  pupil  of 
the  Caracci  excited  so  much  as  he  did 
the  jealousy  of  his  masters.    Among 
the  names  which  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  Bolognese  school  at  this  period 
are  those  or  Guido  Cagnacei,  ^mone 
Cantariniy  and   Francesco  Gessi    (the 
best  pupils  of  Guido),  Guercino,   and 
iMnfranco.     Among  the  scholars  of  the 
Caracci  who  remained  in  Bologna  after 
this  time  are  Sisto  Badcdocchi,  Ales- 
sandro  Tiarini,  Lionello  Spada,  Lorenzo 
Garbierif     Giacomo    Cavedone,   Pietro 
Fucini,  Lucio  Massari,  &c.,  all  artists 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  Gobbo 
de*  Caracci,  so  &mous  as  a  painter  of 
fruit.    The  school  of  Bologna  declined 
with  that  of  the  Caracci ;  the  attempt 
of  Michel  Angelo  Colonna  arresled  its 
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I.  Anciout  RctnrtB  of  Uie  14lt  and  isth  CcnUir[c3 
(Entrenco  Corridor), 
n,  Second-rale  Pioturss  ot  Bologness  Sdiool  (Sorth 

111.  IT.  SmaUer  Piotiires  of  different  ItiUon  Schools. 
T.  Finn  ndurcs  of  Bologiiese  ScHiiol. 
VI.  Choi^-d'ieavre  ct  eroiy  School.         *    - 
VII.  Mow  Rnoma  mil  yet  opfned. 
VUL  OffiM  Dt  the  Directnt  of  Ihe  OaUerj.  tc. 
IK.  X.  Schools  of  Dasigb. 
(I.  Entrnucs  b/  aSierj. 

-"  — 

to  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Mitan  wheii 
Bologiia  was  aunexad  to  tht  kingdom 
of  Ittily,  and  on  beiiig  brought  back 
were  deposited  here  also. 

The  great  valu?  of  the  Boit^a 
Gallery  conEists  in  vhat  may  be  caUed 
ite  natioMlity,  as  it  certainly  contains 
the  finest  specimens,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  Bolognoee  school,  or  of 
what  German  writers  have  designated 
OB  the  Academic:  lattiis  respect  no  city 
of  Italycan  compels  with  Bologna.  In 
no  place  can  the  Echool  of  the  Cnracci 
be  seen  to  Euoh  advantage  as  here;  as 
Sir  Jnshna  Reynolds,  in  recommending 
Ludovico  Cftracci  as  a  model  of  style 
of  painting,  jnatlj  has  observed  :  "  It 
is  our  misforlun?  that  the  works  of 
the  Caracci,  which  I  would  recom- 
mend (o  the  student,  are  not  often  to 
be  fonnd  ont  of  Bologna,  .  .  .  and  I 
think  those  who  travel  would  do  well 
to  allot  a  much  greater  ^orUon  of  thdr 
time  to  that  city  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  custom  to  bestow." 

Tiie  pictures  of  the  Pinaooteca  are 
aTranReil  in  a  series  of  eight  rooms,  the 
two  arst  forming  sides  of  the  former 
monastic  corridor :  in  the  first  of  these, 
which  forms  the  entrance  hall,  are  ar- 
ranged the  wortis  »f  the  older  masters ; 
sad  in  (iro  lurjfe  apiirltncnis  fitted  op 


in   1849  arc  jdaced  the  ohefs-d'movre 
of  the  collection,  tvhich  are  admirably  — 
arranged,  aod  lighted  from  above.  i 

In  noticing  the  mare  remarkable  i 
works  of  art  we  shall  follow  the  order  ^ 
in  which  the  traveller  will  generally 
visit  the  gallery  in  preference  to  the 
arrangement  by  schools,  as  was  adopted 
in  former  editions  of  this  work,  as  more 
likely  to  enable  him  to  examine  its 
contents  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Although  Ihe  differeot  rooms  hear  no 
numbers,  we  shall  affix  one  lo  eacb,  in 
the  order  in  which  most  persona  will  go   ^ 

The  annexed  ground  plan  of  the  gsl- 
leiy  may  fecilitate  the  traveller's  esa- 
minalion  of  the  treasures  in  the  Pina- 


-Here 


ont  any  ipdlmiion  trmi  where  the  pictBtM  J 
hive  been  bniDEht,  their  bislnr]',  la:.  \  the  lUln-  i 
defect  may  be  suppUrd.  as  rerirda  the  nmit  n-    1 

lUBB,  bv  rvfi^nce  to  RiMuplnn'a  PlDocoUcad^  I 
Accademla  ddle  BoUe  Aitl.  1  'oL  fslla,  latk  J 
Two  new  hjiUa  arc  now  fAna,  mno^  Hhnnt  tn  J 
be  naaei  to  Uffi  IJs.Wbij.'Om'* 
innaargo  in  enS.«\s  vk«  m.—^,^ 
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the  earliest  Bologncse  school,  with  i 
of  those  of  other  Italian  jialDlei 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  ai 
few  Bjiontine  works  ;— 10,  11,  Jaeopo 
Atanti  (U08),  a  Crucifixion,  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child  crowned;  159  to 
174,  and  3iO,  Siinoiie  da  Bohgnii  (1400), 
an  intereGting  Et;rieEof  the  works  of  this 
old  master :  they  are  painted  on  wood, 
and  often  form  Aacunas,  or  sulijecla  in 
TarioDs  compartments.  These  subjects 
are  for  ttie  most  part  Madonnas  and  Cru- 
cifixions, from  which  the  painter  wat 
generally  known  as  S.  dei  Crocefissi ; 
many  are  signed  and  dated.  64,  F. 
Cosm  (1474^,  a  Madonna  with  S.  John, 
San  Fetronio,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  painted  ;^t  is 
very  much  in  the  style  of  Mantegna, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Foro  dei 
Mercaoli.  102,  Givito,  an  Ancona, 
formerly  in  four  compartments;  (he 
centre-piece  is  in  the  Brcra  gallery;  in 
those  here  are  represented  SS.  Paul, 
Peter,  Michnel,  and  Gabriel;  103  to 
106,  and  281 .  Mkhele  di  Matteo,  a  good 
Anoana,  of  Virgin  and  Saints,  with  its 
Pitddia,  and  figures  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominich ;  203,  Vilale  da  Botogita 
(1320),  a  Madonna  and  Chili),  one  of 
the  oldest  pictures  of  the  Bologaese 
school,  very  elaborately  executed 
{signed) ;  204,  T.  delta  Vile,  a  '  " 
length  figure  of  the  Magdalena  ^ 
to  324,  a  series  of  Sacred  Subjects  by 
Byzantine  artists,  anterior  probably  ' 
the  Italian  schools ;  137, 128,  f.  Pel 
(147S),a  Madonna,  and  a  Depo^tion; 
202,  Vigri-CaUriaa  (an  Ursuline  Nun), 
Santa  Ursula,  and  Other  martyrs;  225, 
a  charming  Qiotlino ;  205,  Ant.  and  BaH. 
Vivarinida  Hfiirano,  a  very  fine  Gothic 
ancona  or  altarpiece,  divided  into  nu- 
merous  compartmenis,  in  the  centre 
the  Vii^in  and  Child,  in  the  others 
dlEterent  Saints.  The  inscription  stales 
that  it  was  painted  for  the  Cardinal  dl 
Sonla  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  by  the 
abov?named  artists,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  V.  (HBO.) 

II.  N.  CoBBiDOH. — The  pictures  here 
are  onlyserond  rate.  188,  189,  7Vurini, 
a  Holy  Family  and  San  Lorenzo;  191, 
aa  Ecce  Homo ;  32,  Cun^rfi,  the  Death 
o f St.  Benedict ;  6t,  89,  (iiacamo  tVanoia, 
St.  Fnmcis  auj  a  Madonnii ;  173,  VI* 


Andr-ca  Sinmi,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  S.  Abtony  of  Padoaj  200,  Viani, 
a,  Bmno;  209,  Marco  Zappo  (1498),  aii 
Ancona,  with  small  figures  of  thu  Virgin 
and  Saints;  156,  Semenli,  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  126,  Passerotli,  the  Virgin,  with 
S.  Francis  and  St.  Dominick;  SS, 
Gialio  Francia,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Apostles;  131,  C  Pi-ocn.- 
cin!,  the  Nativity;  9,  Aspcrlini,  the 
Epiphany.  In  the  middle  of  the  cor- 
ridor :  Nicolo  Alamo,  a  picture  painted 
on  both  sides  ;  on  one  the  Annunciation, 
on  the  other  the  Virgin  and  St.  Francis. 


t  of  Cor 


III. — Rooms  opening  out 

ridors  1  and  2. — 61,  Cima  aa  i./iii-- 
gliano,  the  Madonna,  with  Infant  Jeeua 
and  Angels ;  54,  Lodovico  Caraeci,  u 
copy  of  the  miraculous  Madonna  di  S. 
Lnca  (see  p.  493) ;  180,  Klii.  Siraiif, 
a  Madonna  and  Angels;  18,  Gnerrmu, 
St.  John ;  332,  C.  frociccini.  the  Ac- 
nunciatioD;  276,  ifo^,  a  small  fi«scu 
of  Christ  and  the  Pharisee ;  90,  Tnw,- 
ceniio  da  Iimii,  the  Holy  Family,  with 
St  John,  St,  Klizabetli,  and  Ihu  two 
Dooatarii  fbr  whom  the  picture  wa.: 
punted:  thislovely  paiutingwas  copied 
forthelateKingof  Prussia,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  principal 
figure  to  his  beautiful  Queen;  29:i, 
anotherHoly  Family,  by  the  same;  310, 
Gialio  Bomano  (f ),  a  copy  of  the  Si.  John 
in  the  Wilderness,  of  the  Borghese  gul~ 
lery  at  Some;  1,  Albani,  the  Madonua 
and  Child,  with  BS.  Catherine  and 
Magdalen,  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions, painted  faefbre  he  was  21;  14, 
Gutrciao,  St.  Peter  Martyr;  15,  St. 
John  the  Baptist;  16,  Sl  Joseph;  19, 
the  Magdalene;  31,  Sinwtw  da  Pesni-o, 
St,  Jerome;  39  and  40,  Ann.  Gi- 
racct,  the  Annnndation;  69,  O.  M. 
Crespi,  St.  John  Neporoucene ;  7  7, 
fhiBem<^mi',S.  Anthony  of  Padua;  lOB, 
Cutignota,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ; 
157,  a.  Semenii,  Sta.  Eugenia. 

IV.  Room,— 30,  SImmc  da  resa>-o.  . 
Portrait  of  Guido  in  his  old  age;  37, 
Ann.  Ctiracci,  Madonna  tlironed  with 
Saints,  much  injured;  38,  the  Assump- 
li on,  with  the  Apostles;  51,  J-odorico 
Ciracc;,  three  Samts;  52,  St.Angelo; 

\82,     Fi'iincesco    yra-ncin,    wiWHs.    Iwjbi. 
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the  Ufa  of  Christ;  S3,  a  Dead 
Christ  between  Angela;  \\2,  Ma&ari, 
the  Prodigal  Son  ;  113.  Santa  Chiara  i 
115,  the  DeBtTDjiog  Angel ;  113,  OuiVo, 
a  Head  of  Christ  in  erajonfl ;  1*3,  Por- 
trait of  Padre  Dionisio,  a  Carlhusian 
Monk;  lil,  the  Virgin  crowned,  hy  the 
Trinity  and  Four  Saints,  painted  by 
fluido,  when  yotuig,  for  the  Ch.  of  San 
Bernardo;  146,i..%'6utiii;,thB  Aflsurap- 
tion,  and  MS,  a  Dead  Christ;  175, 
iiVLt.  £^inini,  St.  Antony  of  Padna ;  1T9, 
the  infant  Saviour  etanding  on  a  globe ; 
1 72,  .Andrea  Sirani,  Presentation  at  the 
Temple;  185,  Ecstasjof  St.  Catherine  ; 
131,  tconetto  Spada,  Melchisedek  bless- 
ing Abraham;  150,  Saituuxliiiii,  the 
Virgin,  with  Five  Saints,  Nabor,  Felix, 
John,  Catherine,  and  Marj  MaD;daIene ; 
178,  (7di\/noCi,  a  Madonna,  with  Angels 
and  Saints;  aS3,  Briiz!,  a  Madonna 
with  fanr  Saints;  575,  Mengs,  Portrait 
'  of  CJein:;nt  xni.[  199,  Oimgio  Fnsari, 
Christ  in  the  honse  of  Martha,  with 
the  Magdalene  at  his  feet;  74,  Fms- 
pcrn  Fantana,  Christ  laid  in  (he  tomb; 
75,  Latiaia  Fontana,  St.  Fran^oU  de 
Paul  hteEUng  the  infant  Francis  1.  in 
the  armg  of  his  mother,  Lonisa  nf 
Savoy,  137,  Gitido,  Samson  hating 
vanquished  the  PhilistineB.  This  fine 
picture,  one  of  Guido's  beat  works,  was 
painted  for  Cardinal  Ludovisij  to  be 
plaedd  over  a  chimney,  which  will  ex- 
plain its  unusual  form  ;  on  bis  death, 
the  Cardinal  lieijueathed  it  to  his  native 
town,  where  it  long  formed  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  Senatorial  Palace. 
t3!l,  San  Andrea  Corsini  in  his  Arch i- 
episcQpal  Robes,  a  very  expressive  por- 
trait;  [40,  S.  Sebastian,  a  sketch,  pro. 
babiy  for  a  larger  pictnre. 

From  Room  IV.  we  enter  two  large 
halls,  which  contain  the  most  valnable 
pictures  of  the  Pi 


V.  Room.— 2,  Aleasi,  the  Boptism 
"f  Christ,  a  fine  picture,  formerly  in  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Giorgio;  3,  the  Virgin  and 
infant  Jesus,  with  SS.  .Tohu,  Francis, 
and  Matthew  below,  painted  in  his  pLt 
age;  12,  GiTEBCIMO,  William  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  receiving  the  religious  habit 
from  St.  Felix,  with  the. Madonna 
above,  and  SS.  PbiJip  aud  James  the 
Apostles:  a  Sae  picture,  formorly   in 


the  Ch,  of  S.  Gregoric 
was  removed  to  Paris  in  kjii.  i.i,  nan 
Bnmo,  formerly  in  the  Cerlcsa;  44, 
LoDovico  Cabacc),  the  Calling  of  St. 
Matthew,  painted  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Meat  Salters,  ti-om 
vhich  it  was  carried  to  Paris  in  1796; 
43,theTranBfignration;  45,  lie  Nativity 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  portrait 
below  is  of  Monsiguoro  Rotta,  who  pre- 
sented the  [jicture  to  the  Mouastery  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  47,  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul ;  34,  Agostino  Ca- 
BACci,  the  Commnnion  of  St.  Jerome, 
one  of  his  finest  paintings:  it  was 
formerly  at  the  Certosa.  and  iras  car- 
ried to  Paris,  with  IJie  foUowinc: 
3fl,  the  Assmaption ;  30,  Aniub.  Ol- 
racci,  the  Virgin  and  infant  Jesus  in 

Sory  above,  and  SB.  Louis,  Alexis, 
ilin  the  Baptist,  Pmncis,  Chiara,  and 
Catherine  below.  This  is  considereil 
one  of  the  artist's  finest  works,  and 
stood  over  the  high  altar  in  the  Ch.  of 
SS.  Lndovico  e  Alessio.  41,  St.  AnguE- 
linc;  95,  C.  Omn:ii-!,  a  Holy  Family 
with  four  Saints;  98,  Oossi,  a  Holy 
Family,  with  Angels ;  135,  Gniso,  ths' 
Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  136,  the 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John, 
and  the  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  This  picture,  generally  known  as 
the  Crist')  de  Cnpucini,  Is  one  ofGuido'a 
finest  works:  it  formerly  si ood  over  the 
high  altar  in  the  Ch.  of  the  Capucins. 
138,  the  Virgin  of  the  Rotary  above, 
and  the  Protecting  Saiuts  of  Bologna 
beneath.  This  painting  was  executed 
by  Goido  in  1630,  and  is  painted  on 
silk  to  bo  carried  as  a  banner  in  a  pro- 
cession, ta  invoke  the  Virgin,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  plague  which  desolated 
the  city  at  the  time;  it  was  formerly 
preserved  in  the  Senatorial  Palace, 
having  been  executed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  182,  Ti'irini,  the  Deposition; 
206,  DouESicHiNO,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  one  of  the  painter's  finest 
prodnctions.  It  was  painteil  for  the 
Convent  of  St.  Agnese,  where  it  stood 
until  179fi.  a07,  the  Madonna  of  the 
llDsary,  with  St.  Domiuick,  and  Angels 
carrying  the  emblems  of  the  Rosary, 
with  a  Pope  and  several  otUer  diESSt* 
1  niai'ing'oeneafti',  ^'-  lOTWictX-j 
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Monte,  from  which  it  was  carried  to 

Paris. 

VI.  Great  Hall  of  the  Chefs- 
d'oeuvre,  or  Tribune. — 8,  Ansaloni, 
the  Madonna  and  Child  in  glory ;  4, 
Albani,  a  fine  Head  of  the  Almighty ; 
17,  G^wemno,  a  similar  Head;  134,  Guido, 
La  Madonna  della  Pieta,  so  called  from 
the  Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead  body 
of  Our  Saviour,  which  forms  the  upper 
half  of  this  large  and  very  fine  picture ; 
below  stand  the  five  Saints,  Protectors 
of  Bologna— Petronius,Carlo  Borromeo, 
Dominick,  Francis,  and  Proculus ;  and 
in  the  background,  a  bird*s-eye  view  of 
the  city  with  its  towers,  &c.  This  ce- 
lebrated painting  was  executed  in  1616 
or  the  municipality,  who  were  so 
pleased  with  it,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
price  agreed  upon,  they  bestowed  a 
gold  chain  and  a  medal  of  gratitude 
on  the  artist.  42,  Lodovico  Ca- 
RACCi,  the  Madonna  and  infant  Jesus 
throned,  with  SS.  Dominick,  Francis, 
Clara,  and  Mary  Magdalene  ;  the  four 
latter  are  portraits  of  members  of  the 
Bargellini  family,  at  whose  expense 
the  picture  was  painted.  46,  St. 
John  preaching  to  the  Multitude ;  48, 
the  Madonna  of  the  Conception :  the 
Virgin  standing  on  a  half-moon  in  the 
midst  of  a  glory  of  Angels,  **  an  in- 
imitable painting,  in  which  the  artist 
has  displayed  the  richest  stores  of 
genius."  This  fine  painting  belonged 
to  the  Bentivoglio  chapel,  in  the  Ch.  of 
the  Scalzi. — 49,  the  Flagellation  of 
Christ,  from  the  Ch.  of  the  Certosa ; 
50,  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  from 
the  same  place ;  55,  Cavedone,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  in  glory,  beneath 
SS.  Alo,  or  Eloi,  and  Petronius.  St. 
Alo,  one  of  the  patrons  of  Bologna,  was 
a  blacksmith,  which  explains  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instruments  of  his  trade 
beside  him.  65,  Costa,  St.  Petronius, 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  between  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  78,  Francesco 
Francla.,  the  Madonna,  with  SS. 
Augustine,  Francis,  John  the  Baptist, 
Sebastian,  and  Proculus.  This  painting, 
on  wood,  is  one-  of  Francia's  finest 
works:  it  was  executed  in  1490  for  B. 
Felicini,  and  is  said  to  have  procured 
for 
Benti 


81,  our  Saviour  in  the  cradle,  adored 
by  Angels  and  Saints ;  the  Knight  of 
Malta  kneeling  is  Antonio  Bentivoglio; 
the  Shepherd,  Pandolfo  Cassio,  a  rich 
jeweller  and  poet,  and  a  friend  of  the 
painter's ;  80,  the  Madonna  and  Child 
between  four  Saints,   with  an  Angel 
bearing  a  lily.    This  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  Francia's  finest 
paintings.     86,  Giacomo  Francia,  S. 
Frediano,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  other 
Saints,  with  the  painter's  own  portrait; 
87,  the  Virgin  in  glory ;  89,  Innocenzo 
da  Imola,  the  Virgin  and  Angels  in  the 
clouds,  with  SS.  Peter,  Michael,  and 
Benedict  beneath,  from  the  Ch.  of  S. 
Michele  inBosco;  96,  Gessi,  the  Miracle 
of  S.  Bonaventura  restoring  to  life  a 
new-born  child  at  Lyons;  111,  Massari, 
the  Deposition;   116,    Parmigiano,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  caressed  by  S.  Mar- 
guerite, painted  on  wood,  and  for  the 
ch,    of  that  Saint  in  Bologna:    it  is 
looked  upon   as   one  of  Parmigiano's 
finest  works;  it  was  carried  to    the 
Louvre;      122,     Niccolb    da     Cremona, 
the  Deposition  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
Sepulchre,  in  presence  of  the  Disci- 
ples and  the  two  Marys;  133,  Bagna- 
cavallo,    a   Holy  Family,    with  three 
Saints  ;  145,  Tintoretto,  the  Visitation  ; 
152,  Baphael,  Santa  Cecilia  in  Ec- 
stasy on  hearing  the  heavenly  music 
of  the  Angels,  and  surrounded  by  St. 
Paul,    St.    John    the   Evangelist,    St. 
Augustin,  and  St.   Mary  Magdalene. 
*♦  Santa  Cecilia  is  represented  with  a 
lyre,  held  by  both  hands,   carelessly 
dropped ;  the  head,  turned  up  towards 
heaven,  with  a  beautiiiil  pensive  coun- 
tenance, having  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated  and  exalted  feeling,    as  if 
devoting  the  best  faculties  and  gifts  of 
God  to  God,  is  deeply  and  touchingly 
impressive ;  her  drapery  is  of  finely 
enriched  yellow,  thrown  over  a  close- 
drawn  tunic  ;  St.  Paul,  a  superb  digni- 
fied figure,  fills  one  corner ;  St.  John, 
drawn  with  a   greater  expression   of 
simplicity  and  delicacy  of  form,  is  next 
to  him  ;  St.  Augustine,  another  grand 
figure,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  like  sister 
of  the  heaven-devoted  Cecilia,    stand 


, J, close  by  her.    All  the  figures  are  in  a 

the  painter  the  patronage  of  thexVine,  WX  %o  ftneV^  eamv^^^^^,  ^\A  tlva 
ivoglios,      79,  the  Annunciation  •,\^\sposvX\oii  oi  i\^^  \\^\&  mv^  ^^^^ 
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such,  as  toprodiice  the  effect  of  a  buau- 
tijiil  centrsl  group,  coDSisting  of  Sanla 
Cecilia,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  Peter. 
Musii^  insimraents,  Beattarcd  on  the 
foregrtiuod,  fill  it  up,  hut  without  at- 
tractiue  the  ejei  a  pure  blue  element 
fonns  the  horizon,  while  high  in  the 
heavens  a  choir  of  angels,  touched  with 
the  Bofteat  tints,  is  indietinotly  seen." — 
Bdll  Thiabeaulifnl  picture  was  painted 
for  the  Benti'oglio  chapel  at  San  Gio- 
vanni in  Moale.  The  slory,  as  told 
by  Vasari,  of  Fraucia's  dying  of  mop- 
tiiicttciou  ou  seeing  it  after  its  arri- 
val in  Bologuft,  is  very  nnlikelj?:  in- 
deed it  is  disproved  by  the  frienilly 
ternu  on  which  he  and  Kaphael  were, 
as  evidenced  by  their  correspondence. 
The  lower  part  of  the  picture  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  by  i^ 
phaeVs  scholar,  Giov.  da  Udine.  The 
Santa  Cecilia  remiuned  at  the  Xduvi'e 
until  IBIS.— 183,  Haiwii,  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  in  tjie  presence  of 
S5.  Joseph,  Barbara,  and  Margaret- 
IB?,  Penu/mo,  the  Virgin  in  Glory,  with 
SS.  Michael,  John  the  Eyai%elisl, 
Catherine,  and  Apollonia :  this  picture, 
in  Pcrogino's  b^c  style.  Blood  at  the 
Vezzini  chapel  in  the  ch.  of  5.  Gio- 
vanni in  Monte,  and  formed  pan  of  the 
French  spoils  io  1796. — 198,  Vos^ri,lhe 
Slipper  of  St,  Gregory  the  Great,  en- 
tertaining  the  twelve  poor  Pilgrims, 
amongst  whom  our  Saviour,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  Chnreh  legend,  appeared  as 
the  I3th.  This  paioting,  not  equal  to 
many  of  themaster,  was  executed  forlhe 
Convent  of  8.  Michele  in  Bosco ;  it  is 
chie9y_  interesting  as  representing  the 
porlraits  of  several  of  the  artist's  con- 
lemporaries  and  patrons;  Clement  VII. 
as  St.  Gregory,  Duke  Alexander  de 
Medicis,  &c,  &c.,  and 'even  the  butler 
of  the  conveut.  -208,  IhineiM-fn'iio,  the 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr;  this  fine 
Bpecimen  oftlie  master  was  painted  for 
two  nans  of  the  Spada  family  for  their 
eouTent,  le  Moaofbe  Doniiuieone,  177, 
Lueii  CaiMiiac,  the  Nativity.  27,  Cal- 
easfl,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magda- 
lene. A  new  hall  is  now  in  progress 
beyond  this. 
Opening  out  of  the  snme  corridi 


1  follcc 


Is  entered 


and  warlike  implements,  formed  chiefly 
oot  of  those  belonging  to  Count  Mm- 
sigli ;  it  possesses  little  to  interest  the 
traveller  who  has  visited  those  of  Tu- 
rin, Venice,  and  Genoa.  This  coUeetioa 
will  soon  be  removed  into  Hooms  DL 
and  X.  on  phtu. 

Beyond  the  OplioUoii  is  the  library, 
and  the  apartment  in  which  the  mein- 
hers  of  the  academy  hold  their  meet- 
ings: in  it  are  some  interesting  draw- 
ings of  the  Bolognese  achiwl,  and  por- 
traits of  its  celebrities  ;  a  few  fine  sped-, 
mens  of  niello  work,  two  of  which  by 
f.  FroHcia,  and  relics  of  the  Caracci. 

Mb      Uuicersitii    of     Boiogna,     cele- 
braled  as  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  nr-j 
the  (irst  in  which  academical  degreo^j 
were  conferred,  was  long  the  glory  eti\ 
its  citizens,     it  was  founded  in  lllft-  ] 
by  Imerius,   or  AYemerus,  a  learaei'  ' 
civilian,  who  taught  the  law  with  snell   I 
reputation  in  his  native  city,  that  he-  J 
acquired  the  title  of  ''  Lucerna  Juris.'*  I 
During    tlie    troubled   period   of   the  ] 
12th  century    the  fiune  of  this   uni- 
versity   attracted    sludenls    from    all 
parts  of  Europe ;  no  less  than  tU,00O 
are  said  to  i^re  assembled  there  in 
1262,  and  it  hecame  necessary  to  ap- 
point regents  and  professors  for  the  Etn- 
deuts  of%ach  country.    Imerius  sua-    . 
ceeded   in  introducing   the   Jusiiuian   J 
code;   his  disciples  were  called  Glos<   ' 
sators,  who,  treading  in  the  footstepji  1 
of  their  master  for  nearly  2  centuries^   1 
spread  the  study  of  the  Itoman  law  ovof    ' 
Europe,  and  sent  to  England  Vacaritta,, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  their  body.    At   ' 
this  period  civil  and  eanon  hw  fonued     ' 
almost  the  exclusive  study  at  Bologutt ; 
the  faculties  of  ntedicine  and  arts  were 
added  before  the  commeiicement  of  the 
14th  century;  and  Innocent  VI.  insti- 
toled  a  theological  faculty  some  yeai» 
later.      In   the    Hlh   century   afeo  it 
acquired  celebrity  as  the  first  school 
where  dissection  of  the  human  body    ' 
was  practised;  and  in  more  recent  times 
it  became  renowned  for  the  discovery 
of  Galvanism  within  its  walls.    The 
Univei-sity  of  Bologna  has  also  been 
remarkable  for  an  honour  peculiarly 
its  own— the  number  of  its  learned  fe- 
,in&\>i  ^irfcs*ova.    \ii'i\<;M.'i.v'aSSH«^3 
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lebrated  canonist,  frequently  occupied 
her  fether's  chair ;  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Christina  de  Pisan,  that  her  beauty  was 
so  striking  that  a  curtain  was  drawn 
before  her  in  order  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  students. 

*•  Drawn  before  her, 
Legt,  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the  students 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her. 
And  quite  forget  their  jurispradence." — Moore, 

The  name  of  Laura  Bassi,  professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, is  of  more  recent  date ;  she  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  her 
lectures  were  regularly  attended  by 
many  learned  ladies  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, who  were  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Another,  and,  as  our  English 
travellers  may  consider,  more  surprising 
instance,  is  that  of  Madonna  Manzolina, 
who  graduated  in  surgery  and  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy;  and  nearer  our 
own  times,  the  Greek  chair  was  filled 
by  the  learned  Matilda  Tambroui,  the 
friend  and  immediate  predecessor,  we 
believe,  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  At 
the  present  time  the  university  has  lost 
its  high  reputation  as  a  school  of  law, 
and  the  traveller  who  is  interested  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Glossators  will 
be  disappointed  in  his  researches  at 
Bologna.  Medical  studies  appe^  to  have 
the  superiority,  and  the  name  of  Tom- 
masini  has  given  a  reputation  to  it  as 
a  clinical  school,  which  has  been  well 
maintained  by  other  professors  since 
his  removal  to  Parma.  The  number 
of  students  scarcely  now  (June,  1860) 
reaches  700. 

The  noble  Palace  in  the  Strada  S. 

Donato,  which  includes  the  University, 

the  Institute,  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History,  &c.,  was  formerly  the  Palazzo 

Cellesi .   It  was  buil t  by  Cardinal  Poggi, 

the  front  being  designed  by  Pellegrino 

Tibaldi,   and  the    fine  and  imposing 

court  by    Bartolommeo    Triachini,   a 

native  architect  of  the  16th  century. 

It  was  purchased  in  1 7 14  by  the  Senate 

of  Bologna,  to  receive  the  library  and 

the  collections  of  natural  history  and 

scientific  instruments  presented  to  the 

city,  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 

institute,  by  Count  Marsigli,  the  friend 

of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  and  a  fellow  of 

the  Moyal  Society  of  London. 


The  Palace  at  first  included  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  the  Tnstt- 
tuto  delle  Scienze  di  Bologna,  founded 
in  the  17th  century,  by  a  noble 
youth  named  Manfredi,  at  the  age  of 
16,  who  formed  a  literary  society 
at  his  house,  and  assembled  there  all 
the  men  of  talent  in  the  city.  In  1803 
the  university  was  transferred  here, 
under  the  general  name  of  the  **  Pon- 
tificia  Universita." 

The  halls  of  the  loggiato  and  the 
adjoining  chambers  are  remarkable  for 
their  frescoes,  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi 
and  Niccolb  Abbate.  In  the  court  is  a 
statue  of  Hercules  in  grey  stone,  by 
Angelo  Pio,  a  sculptor  of  some  repute 
in  the  17  th  cent.  In  the  upper  cor- 
ridor are  several  memorials,  erected  in 
honour  of  celebrated  professoi-s  and 
others,  natives  of  the  city. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy 
contains  some  paintings  by  Niccolo  Ab- 
bate.   The  Anatomical  Museum  is  rich  ; 
and  the  various  branches  of  pathological,, 
general,  and  obstetrical  anatomy  are 
well  illtistrated  by  preparations  and  wax 
models.    The  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory has  been  considerably  augmented 
of  late  years,  and  the  rooms  in  which 
it  is  contained  newly  fitted  up  a  few 
years  a^  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Opizzoni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna  ,*  it  is. 
well  arranged,  and    contains  a  good 
geological   collection  of  the    country 
around.      Upon    one    of    the    walls 
are  suspended    the  chains  by  winch 
Count   Marsigli  was  bound  when   a 
prisoner  with  the  Turks.   The  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  on  the  ground-floor,  is 
small,  but  possesses  some  curious  and 
interesting  fragments.    The  first  apart- 
ment contains  the  inscriptions,  among 
which  is  that  belonging  to  the  sacred 
well,  which  gave  rise  to  the  commentary 
of  Paciaudi  on  the  "  Puteus  Sacer  ;** 
2    milestones   from   the  Via   iEmilia, 
numbered   CC.   and    CCXXCVI.;    2 
fragments  of  latercoli,,  or  military  re- 
gisters ;  and  a  large  number  of  sepul- 
chral tablets.    The    second    chamber 
contains  some  Egyptian  and  Etruscan 
antiquities;    among  the   latter  is   the 
fragment  of  the  celebi-ated  engmved 
p\ate,  OT,  wicot^vii%  tft  CVvev.  Inghirami, 
\  o£  a  xa^B\A<i  mvrcoT,  c.^Si'^^^  ix^Td  VXv^ 
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name  of  its  lii'st  possessor,  the  Cospiaiia 
Palcm.  It  represents  Ibe  birtli  of  Mi- 
nerva, who  issues  urmed  from  tbe  tiead 
of  Jupiter,  while  Venus  is  caressing 
him.  The  names  of  the  figures  are  in 
Etruscan  characters.  Another  mirror 
represeDts,  but  in  relief,  Philoctetes 
healed  by  Machann,  the  names  of  which 
are  also  in  Etruscan  characters.  The 
following  are  worthy  of  esamination. 
A  semi-colossal  bronze  foot  and  t. 
Hacchio  rase  in  marble,  both  found  in 
tJib  island  of  Capri ;  a  series  of  liorann 

weights  in  black  6ti  '     ~ ' 

weights  of  the  mi 
which  is  one  of  tl 
iii.igne,  with  the  inscription  "  Pocdus 
Caroli."  In  tbe  third  chamber  are 
^ume  architectural  remainB,  with  2 
fragments  of  marble  torai,  the  one  of  a 
VcDus  eomiDgoat  of  the  bath,  the  other 
of  tbe  same  goddess  standing;  a  male 
tDrso,  attributed  to  Angustus,  ibnud  in 
the  Via  di  S.  Mamolo  \  au  I^ac  table  of 
black  basalt,  found  on  the  Arenliue  in 
1709,  and  an  elliptical  yase  of  porphyry. 
In  the  next  chamber  are  works  after 
the  Iteviral,  amongwhich  iathe  bronze 
statue  of  Bonilace  VIII.,  by  Andrea 
da  Pisa,  erected  by  the  BoloaneEe 
inl3tDl;  it  JB  remarkable  only  aa  show- 
ing the  low  stale  of  art  at  that  early 
period.  Some  canred  ivories  and  Ma- 
jolica plates  are  worthy  of  notice.  Ilie 
collection  of  Medals  contains  some  an- 
cient Koman  coins,  Greek  pieces  from 
Sicily,  a  collection  of  Italian  and  foreign 
monevB,  and  a  good  series  of  modern 
medals  of  sovereigns  and  illuEtrious 
men.  There  is  also  a  small  collection 
t  which  is  tbe  Mafiei 


It  would  be 

of  the  antiquities  of  Bologna 
mention  the  celebrated  Latin  i 
tion  discovered 
the  city.  This  famous  riddle,  which 
gave  rise  to  so  much  learned  coti  I  roversy 
ill  the  17lb  century,  is  as  follows; — 
■*  D.  M.  MsAi.  LiEiJi  CaiBFJB,  uec  vir, 
nee  mvlier,  ceo  androgjna,  nee  pvella, 
nee  jwenif,  nee  anvs,  neo  casta,  necme- 
retrix,  nee  pvdica,  sed  omnia  \  svblata 
neave  &me,  neqre  ferro,  neqve  veneno, 
setf  omijibvs ;  jiec  c<eJo,  Dec  aiivis,  uec 


terns,  led  vbiqve  jacet.   LvcivaAgatho    | 


neqve  mterens,  neqve  gav- 
dens,  neqve  flens,  baoc  nee  molem,  nee 
pyramidcm,  nee  sepvlcbrvm,  sed  omnia, 
BCit  et  nescit  cvi  posverit."  At  the  top 
of  the  building  of  the  University  is  the 
Obsenatory,  containing  some  good 
aEtronomical  instruments.  Tbe  yieyr 
from  the  terrace  of  its  tower  is  moat 
extensive,  and  no  traveller  should  ' 
leave  Bologna  without  ascending  to  it. 


:l 


hich  is  easily  di 
the  CuBtode  of  the  University. 

The    Uniceraity  Librarg  cjcc 
building   conetrneted  by    Carlo  ttolli, 
and  added  to  the    Institute    by  Bene- 
dict XIV.     It  conlains  about  150,000 
viilnmes    and    7000    manuscripts;    of 
these,  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  30,0au 
volumes  were  presented  by  that  pope, 
who  also  induced  Cardinal  Monti,  ano- 
ther native  of  Boloena,  to  follow  his 
patriotic  example.    Among  the  printed' 
boobs  are  (he  following:  lite  first  e<ti- 
tion  of  Henry  VIII.'s  famous  Amrtio   i 
Septan  Saa-amentoram  adveraiis  Martt-.  \ 
mim  LMherum,  Loud.  i«  (Edibus  P»n-    < 
soniauia,ACjl2,   dedicated  to  Leo  X> 
witli  the  autograph  signatnre  "  Henri-.  ' 
CUB  Rex;"  and  aboat  200  volumes  of  • 
scieniiSc  HSS.  by  Ulisse  Aldrovandi. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider^  , 
any  record  of  thts  library  complete 
which  fails  to  commemorate  its  con- 
nexion with  one  of  the  exiraordinarr 
men  of  our  age,  the  lale  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  who  commenced  his  Career, 
as  i(s  librarian.  Ho  was  the  son  of 
an  humble  tradesman  of  Bologna,  and 
had  become  celebrated  throughout  En- 
rope  for  his  knowledge  nf  languagcSr 
even  while  he  BUed  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Oriental  literature 
in  this  unive™ity;  but  it  remained  for 
the  late  pope  (Gregory  XVI.}  to  raise 
him  from  the  humbler  dignity  of  an. 
abbli  to  ihe  highest  honours  ■»'  '  '   '' 


t  the 
have 


fiuently  in  IS  langnagea;  at 
of  bis  death  in  1849  he  spoke  'I 
zofnnli  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  late    • 


ilic8.ii\.iXjriK^,\aAe5'^'i 


by  the  late   i 
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that  illustrious  scholar  ^as  created  a 
cardinal,  Mezzofanti  was  raised  to  the 
same  dignity.  Perhaps  the  English 
traveller  may  desire  no  higher  evi- 
dence of  the  unequalled  powers  of 
Cardinal  Mezzofimti  than  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  *  Detached 
Thoughts '  of  Lord  Byron :—  "  I 
do  not  recollect,"  he  says,  "  a  single 
foreign  literary  character  that  I  wished 
to  see  twice,  except,  perhaps,  Mezzo- 
fanti, who  is  a  prodigy  of  language,  a 
Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a 
walking  library,  who  ought  to  have 
lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter ;  a  real 
miracle,  and  without  pretension  too. 
I  tried  him  in  all  the  languages  of 
which  I  knew  only  an  oath  or  adjura- 
tion of  the  gods  against  postilions, 
savages,  pirates,  boatmen,  sailors,  pi- 
lots, gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-driv- 
ers, vetturini,  postmasters,  horses,  and 
houses,  and  everything  in  post!  and, 
by  Heaven !  he  puzzled  me  in  my  own 
idiom."  A  new  hall  has  been  recently 
added  to  the  library,  dedicated  to  Mez- 
zofanti, to  contain  the  manuscripts  ; 
amongst  which  are  some  interesting 
ones  of  Tasso,  a  number  of  Voltaire's 
letters  to  Frederick  of  Prussia,  letters 
of  Metastasio,  Mezzofanti's  Catalogues, 
&c. 

In  connexion  with  the  University, 
there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Bo- 
tanical and  Agrario  Gardens,  and  the 
Public  hospitals.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den was  formed  in  1804,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  CoUegio  Ferrerio  de'  Pie- 
montesi.  The  Agrario  Garden,  Orto 
Agrario,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
French  occupation,  was  commenced  in 
1805  as  a  practical  school  for  agricul- 
tural students,  for  whom  a  course  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  lectures 
on  agriculture  are  delivered.  The  lec- 
ture-room is  the  ancient  Palazzino  della 
Viola,  formerly  the  villa  of  Giovanni 
II.,  Bentivoglio,  and  celebrated  for  its 
frescoes  by  Innocenzo  da  Imola.  These 
fine  works  represent  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion ;  Acteeon  metamorphosed  into  a 
stag;  Marsyas,  Apollo,  and  Cybele. 
There  were  originally  other  frescoes  by 
Costa,  Chiodarolo,  Aspertini,  Prospero 


they  have  all  been  destroyed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  additional  apartments. 
The  Great  Hospital  ( Ospedcue  Grtmde) 
was  founded  ii^  1667 ;  the  clinical  casei 
are  received  m  a  separate  bnilding, 
near  the  university,  called  the  Ospeddt 
AzzoUnif  from  the  Senator  Francesco 
Azzolini,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  in 
1 706,  for  the  sick  and  infiim  poor  of 
the  parish  of  S.  M.  Maddalena.  In 
the  Borgo  di  S.  Giuseppe  is  the  Oqte- 
dale  de*  Settnagenariy  for  the  aged 
poor ;  and  in  the  ancient  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  S.  Procolo  is  the  Chpe- 
dale  degli  Esposti,  for  foundlings,  re- 
cently enlarged.  Dr.  Eraser  conveys  the 
following  information  of  the  Ospedale 
Grande : — "  A  good  hospital  and  a 
separate  building  for  clinical  cases. 
There  are  at  present  .500  students. 
There  is  a  large  collection  of  anatomi- 
cal figures,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  at 
Florence." 

Churches.  —  Among  the  hundred 
churches  of  Bologna  there  are  few 
which  do  not  contain  some  painting 
which,  if  not  itself  a  masterpiece,  sup- 
plies an  episode  in  the  history  of  art. 
In  the  following  pages  we  have  given 
such  details  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  select  and  judge  for  himself  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  riches;  at  the  same 
time  the  artist  wiy  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  very  few  of  them  from  which 
he  will  fail  to  derive  instruction. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter,  is  a  70ry  ancient  founda- 
tion, but  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
built. The  present  edifice  was  begun  in 
1 605 ;  the  front  and  some  of  the  chapels 
were  added  in  1748  by  Benedict  XIV., 
from  the  designs  of  Torreggiani.  The 
interior  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  im- 
posing in  its  effect;  on  each  side  of 
the  door  are  rude  lions  in  red  Verona 
marble,  on  which  stand  vases  for  holy 
water;  they  probably  supported  the 
columns  of  the  portal  of  the  ancient 
edifice,  and  are  attributed  to  Ventura 
di  Bologna.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
rt.  is  preserved  the  skull  of  St.  Anna, 
presented  in  1435  by  King  Henry  VL 
of  England  to  the  Blessed  Niccolo  Al- 
bergati.  In  the  Srd  chapel  is  the  fine 
work  of    Graxxani,   a.  native  painter 


^osra,  umoaaroio,  Aspertim,  rrospero  I  work,  ot    Crraxxam,  a  native  painter 
Fontana,  and  Niccolo  deir  Abbat€,b\il\oi  t\ve  \ft\)n.  efeTv\\xT^,  T«\vtQ»««>Jca:i^ 'S^.^ 
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Peter  conEecmliiig  St,  ApoIlinariE.  !□ 
tJia  EQpola  iHifDre  ibe  4tli  chupel  is  the 
St,  Fetec  comauuiding  Pupe  Celuatdn 
to  elect  S.  Petrouius  bishop  of  Bulo- 

Sia,  by  Sigari  ;  and  over  the  Edtar  'a 
oly  FBnii]j,.flQd  frescoea  of  8.  Pan- 
crsB  and  S.  Pecronius,  [ly  Francaehini, 
painted  in  hia  ecth  year.  The  Sacriit^ 
tiontaiiiE,  Dmaug  other  works,  a  Cruci- 
fixion, by  HaifiiaaiiiaUo ;  and  in  the 
Camera  del  Cnpitolo,  opening  ont  of 
it,  B  St,  Peter  mourning  with  th a  Virgin 
for  the  death  of  the  SaTiour,  a  strange 
iDTention,  by  Lodoaico  Caracci.  In 
the  passage  leading  to  the  Sacristy 
there  is  a  curious  bas-relief  of  lie 
16ih  century  on  the  tomb  of  Larenw) 
Pini,  B  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  a  pro- 
fessor teaebing^  The  choir,  designed 
by  iJomenicD  jYSaUi,  conlaina  on  the 
vault  a  fine  picture  designed  by  Fiori»i 
and  coloured  by  Aretaai,  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to 
St.  Peter  in  the  presence  of  the  12 
apostles -,  and  on  tile  arcb  above  the 
bigh  altar  the  celebrated  painting  of 
the  Aununciatioii,  the  last  irork  of 
Lodotiico  Caracci,  The  foot  of  the 
angel  bending  before  the  Virgin  vas  a 
little  crooked,  njid  it  is  related  that, 
when  die  aged  artist  mode  the  dis- 
covery, he  offered  to  defray  the  en- 
pense  of  re-erecting  the  scaftbld  in 
order  that  he  might  re-tooch  it,  but 
the  request  n-as  refhsed,  and  Lodovico 
died  of  grief  a  few  days  nfler.  In  1830 
the  error  was  corrected  by  Prof.  Fan- 
oelli,  «ho  vos  employed  to  clean  and 
restore  the  paintings  in  this  chapel  and 
in  the  Sacristy.  Reluming  towards  Ibe 
,  the  chapels 


The 


chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacrann 
a  work  by  Daoato  Creti  which  has 
beeo  much  admired;  it  represents  the 
Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  the 
clouds,  surrounded  by  angels,  with  S. 
Ignatios  before  her.  The  gilt  branse 
ornaments  were  executed  at  the  cost 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  when  archbishop 
of  this  his  native  city.  On  the  adjoin- 
ing pier  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Oppizzoni.  In  the  Baptistery  is  a  finely 
composed  painting  of  the  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour,  by  Frcah  Grazini.  On 
St,  Peter's  day  some  fine  (apeatries  are 


exhibited  in  this  church,  exccuiiHl  at 
Rome   from  the   designs   of  llnphael    . 
Menga,  and  presented   by    the   same    ! 
pontiff.    The  ch.  beneath  the  ehoir  is  \ 
carious:   it  contains  Dumerons  relics,   i 
and  some  works  bf  art,  among  which   j 
the  two  Marys  weeping  over  the  dead  1 
body  of  Christ  is  by  y^S^ONKoioiwiardo.   I 
Behind    the   cathedral   is    the    arch-   I 
bishop's  palace,   a   line  and  spacious   I 
modern  edifice.    There  are  some  gotkdi    . 
slab  tombs  from  the  floor  of  the  old 
cathedral  in  the  passage  leading  &om 
the  church  to  the  episcopal  residence. 

The   elegant  Ch.  of  S.  Bitriolammeo 
di  Porta  Ilava/tiaaa,  behind  the  Torfo 
dcgl'    Asinelli,    was    commenced     in 
ItiSa,   on  the  ^te  of  a  more  ancient 
building    erected    in    1530,    from    lite 
designs    of    Andrea     da    Fonnigine. 
The  original  site  was  ocuupied  by  aD 
ancient  ch.  built  in  the    5th   century 
by    S,     Petrouius  on  the    fonudationt 
of  one  of  the  early  Christians.    The 
portico  of  Formlgine  is  still  preserved  f 
and  the  bas-relief^  of  its  pilasters,  the 
wort  of  Lombitrd  scoiptors,  nre  weU  J 
worihyof  observation.  Theeh.cOBlEin*  ' 
some  intei'esting  paintings:  in  the  End 
chapel  on  the  rt.  is  S,  Carlo  Borromeo  1 
kneeling  before  the  tomb  at  Varsllo, 
by  Zod.  Caracci.     4th.  An  Annuncia- 
tion,   significantly   called,"  del   belT 
Angelo,"  a  beautiful  and   expressive   J 
work  of  Albaito  ;  by  whom  also  are  the   ( 
lateral  pictures  oi   the   Birth  of  the  ( 
Saviour  and  the  Angel  wanung  Josopli  i 
to  fly  out  of  Egypt.    7ih,  "The  picture-  , 
in  the  choir  behind  the  high  altar  is  by    , 
Frunceicbiid,  representing  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  grand  but 
horrible  picture,  yet  less  savage  Ihan 
the  statue  at  Milan  of  the  same  subject, 
as  here  at  least  the  actual  representation 
of  torture  is  spared.     The  saint  is  tied    ' 
and  drawn  np  high  to  a  tree  for  sacii-  ^ 
fice  ;   two  ferocious  figorea   are  _  seal 
tightening  the  ropes,  while  a  third  ia  j 
deiiberately  preparing  to  excoriate  one 
ofbis  legs,  wbereabttlebloodappcart, 
but  there  only."— BfW,    The  frescoes, 
reprasBiiting  the  evonts  in  the  life  of  3, 
Gaelano,  are  by  the  pnpils  of  Cignaai. 
2nd  on  the  1.,  iJ.  Aniony  of  Padun^b!^ 

iTiorini.     \a\.V,  \>ift 'fe.."9«.-(S^-^ 

\  llie  aWat'^wtB  oi  "Cot  o^*'^  'S^'' 
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Aretusi.  The  roof  of  the  nave  was 
painted  by  Colotma,  into  which  are 
introduced  numerous  members  of  the 
order  of  the  Theatins,  to  whom  the  ch. 
formerly  belonged.  The  artist  is  said 
to  have  received  in  payment  the  3rd 
chapel  on  the  rt.,  which  he  also  deco- 
rated with  his  frescoes. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  di  Reno 
is  remarkable  for  some  works  of  the 
Caracci.  In  the  6th  chapel  is  the 
Nativity,  by  Agostino  Caracci^  painted 
at  the  age  of  27.  The  two  Prophets  on 
the  vault  of  the  chapel  are  by  the  same 
master.  The  two  fine  pictures  of  the 
Circumcision  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  are  by  Lod.  Caracci ;  the  last  of 
these  has  been  engraved  by  his  cousin 
Annibale.  The  marble  ornaments  arc 
by  Gahriele  Fiorini,  The  Capella 
Maggiore  contains  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  of  very  high  antiquity, 
called  "  La  Madonna  della  Pioggia." 
Opposite  the  stairs  leading  to  the  oratory 
is  a  large  landscape  by  Mattioli,  an 
engraver.  The  oratory  contains  a 
St.  Bartholomew,  by  Alfonso  Lom- 
hardo. 

ITie  Ch.  vf  S.  Benedetto,  near  the 
Porta  di  Galliera,  has,  in  the  1st 
chapel,  the  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine 
in  the  presence  of  4  Saints,  by  Lucio 
Massari,  In  the  2ud,  the  4  Prophets  are 
by  Giacomo  Cavedone,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation hy  E.  Frocaccini.  In  the  4th, 
S.  Antonio  Abate  beaten  by  demons, 
the  beautiful "  Charity  **  on  the  ceiling, 
and  the  Virtues  of  God  the  Father,  are 
also  by  Cavedone.  5th,  S.  Francesco 
di  Paold,  by  Gahriele  Ferrantini,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Guido.  The  descent 
from  the  Cross,  over  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Fiorini  and  Aretusi,  7th,  S.  Antony 
of  Padua,  by  Cavedone.  1 1th,  the 
Virgin  holding  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
conv6rsing  with  the  Magdalen  on  her 
son's  death,  an  expressive  work  of 
Tiarini;  by  whom  are  also  the  Pro- 
phets and  the  Angels  on  the  side  walls. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  St.  Ca&erine,  by  Andrea, 
the  father  of  Elisabetta,  Sirani,  re- 
toached  hy  Guido. 

,  y^iif  Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Ca- 
r/'/a,  la   the   Strada  di  S.  Felice,  at- 


\ 


tached  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  sup- 
pressed in  1798,  and  converted  into  a 
military  hospital,  contains,  in  the  1st 
chapel,  the  Visitation  by  Galanvn; 
extolled  by  Malvasia.  The  3rd  chapel 
contains  the  picture  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  in  a  sjroon  at  the  Savionr's 
appearing  to  her,  by  Franceschini.  Over 
the  high  altar  are  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  Charity  and  St.  Francis,  another 
joint  work  of  Fiorini  and  Aretusi.  5th, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Joseph  and 
St.  Antony  of  Padua,  by  Felice,  son  of 
Carlo  Cignani.  6  th,  Sta.  Anna,  by  the 
elder  Bioiena, 

The  ancient  Oratory  of  Sta.  Cecilia y 
behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore. 
(p.  472,  the  Sacristano  of  which  has  the 
keys),  erected  in  1481  at  the  expense 
of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio,  once  cele- 
brated for  its  frescoes  by  early  painters 
of  Bologna,  was  desecrated  during  the 
French  occupation,  but  it  still  exliibite 
many  interesting  fragments  for  study. 
The  following  enumeration  of  the  sub- 
jects, commencing  on  the  rt.  hand,  may 
be  useful,  although,  from  the  state 
of  ruin  in  which  the  edifice  is^  it  will  be 
difficult  to  recognise  many  of  them : — 
1,  The  Marriage  of  St.  Valerian  with 
Sta.  Cecilia,  by  F,  Franda,  2,  Valerian 
instructed  in  the  faith  by  St.  Urban, 
by  Lor.  Costa,  3,  The  Baptism  of 
Valerian,  by  Giacomo  Francia  (?), 
4,  the  Angel  crowning  the  betrothed 
Saints  with  gariands  of  roses,  by 
Chiodarolo.  6,  the  brothers  Vale- 
rian and  Tiburtius  beheaded  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prefect.  6,  Their  Fu- 
neral. 7,  Sta.  Cecilia  and  the  Prefect : 
these  three  subjects  are  by  Amico  As- 
pertini.  8,  Sta.  Cecilia  placed  in  the 
boiling  bath,  by  Giacomo  Franda.  9, 
the  Saint  distribating  her  riches  to  the 
poor,  by  Costa.  10,  her  Funeral,  a 
very  graceful  composition,  by  Francesco 
Francia.  In  order  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  these  interesting  works  the 
late  government  repaired  the  chapel, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  Accade- 
mia  delle  Belle  Arti,  to  be  in  futore 
used  in  its  religious  ceremonies.  In 
the  interior  of  the  suppressed  convent 
are  some  good  specimens  of  terra-cotta 
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S.  Petranio,  with  a  fu^nde  from  the 
designs  of  FrauceBco  Tadolini, 
bae  ID  its  1st  chapel  one  of  the 
works  of  Lacia  Maasari  —  the 
viour  appeariiiK  to  the  Magdali 
thi!  furm  of  a  dove.  The  paintiog  at 
tlie  high  iltar,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  nith  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Luke,  and  S.  Pielro  Celeslino,  is  by 
FTttnceaekiM.  The  paintings  OQ  the 
vault  of  the  eh.  are  hy  Boni. 

ITieCi.efthe  Corpus  Domini,  in  Hie 
street  leading  to  and  near  the  Porta  S. 
Mamolo,  called  also  La  Santa  trttm 
Sla.  Cateciiia  "Vigri  of  Bulogna,  i( 
attached  to  a  very  eitensiTe  nunnery, 
The  frescoes  of  the  onpola,  the  roof, 
and  the  walls,  are  by  MaTcantwdc 
Frtaictschiiii  and  jMtgi  Quaitti.  ]s1 
chapel,  Bt.  Francis,  with  a  fine  land- 
scape, by  Caivart.  4tl],  the  Savioar 
appearing  to  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Patriarchs ;  and  the  Apostles  engaged 
in  the  burial  of  the  Virgin,  ai'e 
by  Ladovico  Caracci.  The  statnee 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  Ims- 
reliefa  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Ito- 
Eary  which  surround  them,  and  the 
two  large  Angels,  are  hy  Giuseppe 
Mazia,  ty  whom  are  alao  the  bas- 
reliefs  over  the  high  altar.  The  picture 
Tepresentins  the  Last  Supper  is  a  cele- 
brated work  hy  Marcantomo  Francet- 
chini.  The  Aunnnciation,  in  the  and 
ch.  on  tiie  1.,  is  by  Franceacliiai,  whose 
masterpiece,  the  Death  of  Si.  Joseph, 
is  in  the  next,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
also  patiited  in  fresco  by  him.  The 
uofioished  facade  of  this  ch.  has  a  good 
door  iu  moulded  terra-cotta. 

T/ie  Ch.  of  S.  Criatiaa,  attached  to 
an  Augustinian  Content,  is  decorated 
with  paintings  executi'd  almost  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  difi^rent  nuns.  The 
Aecenaion,  at  the  high  altar,  is  by 
iodouico  Caracci;  the  Nativity  and 
the  Journey  of  the  Magi,  in  the  1st 
chapel,  are  l)j  Oiacoaia  Francia.  The 
figures  of  SI.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the 
niches  between  the  pilasters,  are  the 
prodaction  of  Ouido  in  his  youth. 

TTte  Ch.  of  Sail  Donienico,  celebrated 
ns  containing  the  tombs  of  St.  Domi- 
nick,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Pceachinj;  Friars  aud  of  the  loquisition, 
of  King  Hemius,  of  Taddeo  Pepoli.  , 
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and  of  Guido,  ia  also  rich  ir 

art.    The  Tomb  of  San  Dom ,   ._, 

early  triomph  of  Niccoli  di  Pisa't- 
geniuB,  in  the  large  chapel  out  of  thBTl 
rt,  aisle,  forms  in  itself  an  epoch  in  the,^ 
history  of  ort,  which  ought  to  be  closely  ' 
studied  by  those  interested  in  the  early  ' 
history  of  modern  sculpture  as  ex-  ' 
iremely  beautiful,  whether  TJewed  as  a.  j 
whole  or  in  its  details.  This  greati] 
master,  who  has  been  justly  called  th«ij 
precnrsor  of  the  revival  of  sculprur^l^ 
did  not  complete  the  pulpit  at  PJsk  i 
until  35  years  after  the  date  of  th&j 
present  work  (122.S),  and  consequential 
we  may  regard  this  as  Ihefonndationoflj 
a  new  era  in  that  branch  of  art.  Th»' 
bas-reliefs  by  Niccolo  di  Pisa  reprer-  i 
sent  various  evenls  in  the  life  of  Iha: ' 
saint  and  the  miracles  performed  tajpT 
him;  they  surround  the  four  aides  (tf  1 
the  urn,  and  are  full  of  character  ani  ' 
truth.  In  front,  the  knight  thrown  froBi,  J 
his  horse  and  brought  to  life  by  St,  j 
Dominick  m  the  presenceof  his  family,  j 
who  are  deploring  his  death,  and  tha  t 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  heaven,  pre- 
senting the  saint  with  the  constitu- 
tions and  baton  of  the  order,  are  amorv 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  graceful 
-.-___      j)j[o^  ibsm  is  anolher    ' 


?AJfonso  Loiabarda, 
predella,  CKecul 
later,  and  not  superior 


forming  a  kind  of  predelli 


3! 


*  delicacy  or  feeling.     One  of  the  sidbII.  ] 
statues  in  front  of  the  urn,  that  of  3»  ] 
PetroniuE,  with  his  ch.  in  his  hand,  i^  i 
a  work  of  Michel  Angela  in  his  yoDth^  1 
as  is  likewise  the  beautiful  angel  on  tbd .] 
left,  now  made  to  hold  a  very  indiffer-  ' 
ent  candlestick.      It   is    recorded  i»  • 
the  city  annals,  that  the  great  artist,  i 
received  12  ducntsliir  file  angel,  and  1&  5 
for  the  S.  Petronius  1    Tlie  other  angeib  | 
and  the  statues  of  SS.  Francis  andPro- 
coluB  arc,  according  to  Vasari,  by  iWcofe 
dell' Area.  The  arcbiteotureof  this((Le 
6th  chapel,  on  the  rt.)  is  hy  Terribilia ; 
the  1st  picture  on  ^e  rt.  hand,  the 
Child  iiroiiglit  to   life,   is   one  of  the  I 
masterpieces  of  Tiarini,  and  was  much,  < 
admired  by  Lodovico  Caracci.      The  j 
great  painting,  representing  a  Storm  at'  | 
Sea,  in  which  St.  Dominick  is  rescuing,  , 
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brought  to  life  by  the  saint;  the  stories 
in  the  lanettes,  and  the  graceful  figures 
representing  his  virtues,  are  by  Maatel- 
letta.  The  fresco  on  the  vault  above 
the  altar,  representing  the  glory  of 
Paradise,  with  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  receiving  the  saint,  amidst  a 
host  of  angels,  is  by  Guido.  "  In  the 
highest  circle]  of  the  dome,  a  soft 
radiance,  emanating  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  iUuminates  the  picture,  touch- 
ing, with  partial  lights,  the  heads  of 
our  Saviour,  of  Mary,  and  the  saint, 
who  are  placed  at  equal  distances, 
while  a  choir  of  angels,  exquisitely 
designed,  and  finely  coloured,  fills  the 
space  below.  The  composition  of  the 
whole  rises  in  a  fine  pyramidical  form, 
harmonising  at  once  with  the  subject 
and  the  proportions  of  the  dome." — 
BelL  The  saint  burning  the  books  of 
the  converted  heretics,  a  fine  painting, 
is  esteemed  the  masterpiece  oi  LeoneUo 
Spada, 

The  other  chapels  of  this  church 
present  additional  objects  of  interest: 
1st,  the  Madonna,  called  "Del  Vel- 
luto,"  by  Lippo  di  Dalmasio.  3rd,  St. 
Antoninus  with  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  b^ 
Facinif  a  pupil  of  Annibale  Caracci. 
Below  it  is  a  Virgin,  attributed 
to  Francia,  4th,  St,  Andrew  the 
Apostle  preparing  for  his  martyrdom, 
by  Antonio  Eossi.  5th,  the  Madonna 
della  Febbre,  a  good  picture  of  the  15th 
century,  brought  here  from  the  ch.  of 
St.  George,  where  it  had  a  reputation 
for  curing  fever  patients,  as  its  name 
indicates.  9th,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
by  Brizzu  10th,  or  rt.-hand  transept, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  writing  on  the 
subject  of  the  eucharist,  with  2  in- 
spiring angels,  by  Guercino.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  Sacristy  is  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Clementine 
Academy  to  the  memory  of  Count 
Marsigli,  the  founder  of  the  Institute, 
whose  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
Bologna,  and  whose  connexion  with 
the  science  of  England,  have  been 
noticed  in  a  previous  pa^e.  In  the  Sa- 
cristy is  a  S.  Jerome,  by  ieonello  Spada; 
and  in  its  chapel,  on  1.  of  the  observer, 
theMarri&ge  ofSt  Catherine,  by  Filip- 
/wgo  Zippi,  signed  and  dated  (150\> 


The  choir  has  a  good  pioture  by  BartO' 
lommeo  Cesi,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
The  stalls  of  the  choir  present  interesting 
examples  of  intarsia  works,  of  the  15U 
century,  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo, 
and  by  Fra  Antonio  Asinellj,  both 
Domenican  monks;  the  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the 
inscription  to  Hensius,  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
made  prisoner  by  the  Bolo^ese  in  1249, 
and  detained  here  in  captivity  until  his 
death  in  1272,  in  which  the  haughty  re- 
public makes  the  record  of  its  royal 
captive  the  object  of  a  higher  compliment 
to  itself;  the  present  record  replaced 
in  1731  a  more  ancient  one.  In  singu- 
lar and  striking  contrast  to  this  tomb, 
the  adjoining  chapel  contains  the 
monument  of  Taddeo  Pepoli  (ob.  1337), 
the  celebrated  ruler  of  Bologna,  by 
the  Venetian  artist  Jacopo  Lanfrani: 
the  urn,  of  an  elegant  form,  rests  on 
a  basement,  covered  with, black  and 
white  checker- work,  the  armorial  shield 
of  the  family.  The  sculptures  upnon 
it  represent  Pepoli  rendering  justice 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  The  altarpiece, 
with  St.  Michael,  St.  Dominick,  St. 
Francis,  and  the  Saviour  with  Angels 
above,  is  by  Giacomo  Francia,  15th, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Belies :  among  the 
other  relics  here  preserved  is  the  head 
of  St.  Dominick,  in  a  silver  case  of 
114  lbs.  weight,  made  in  1383,  ^at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  city,  of  Bene- 
dict XI.,  and  of  Card.  Matteo  Orsini. 
The  body  of  the  Beato  Giacomo  da 
Ulma,  the  painter  on  glass,  is  also 
preserved  here.  On  the  wall  of  this 
chapel  is  the  disgusting  mummy  of  the 
Venerabile  Serafino  Capponi.  Oppo- 
site the  monument  of  King  Hensins  is 
the  portrait  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by 
Simone  da  Bologna,  proved  by  the 
annals  of  the  Order  to  be  an  authentic 
likeness,  and  preserved  here,  as  the 
inscription  under  it  conveys,  during 
the  last  400  years-  17th:  the  Annunci- 
ation, by  Calvaert,  The  magnificent 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  del 
Eosario,  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle, 
contains  inscriptions  painted  on  the 
"waVV,  '^j'VnicYv  Vns^Vtfe  '^^rj  dVBferent  feel- 
in^'B  itom  ^^X.  ol  ^'fe  loToAsst  q>^  ^Qsifc 
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.J      luquUHiDn,  or  tbuee  of  Kiog  Hensius 

_     andPepoli;  those  ofGiiiilo,  and  of  Elisa- 

g     hfitta  ^ntni,  who  die^  of  poison  in  her 

seth  yeiir;  IhCTare  bolh  buried  here. 

Over  the  sltar  ib  a  series  of  sQia.ll  paint- 

'     ings  represcmtiDg  the  1 5  mysteries  of  the 

L      KosBTY  I  the  PreseutatioD  ia  the  Temple 

!      is  by  Cahaert ;  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 

I      §|P"t>  ^_  C"^'  ^^^  Visitation,  and  the 

I      Flagellatiaa  of  our  Saviour,  are  by  Lod. 

Gawxi ;  the  Assumption  is  by  Guido. 

The  Btolues  over  the  altarpiece  are  by 

Aoj/eh  Piiii    the   painting  of  St.  John 

the  Evangelist  is  by  Giuitppe  Marclieii. 

The    Toof,    painted    in    tliSe,    is   an 

able  work  of  Michel  Aiujeto  CoIoiih-j 

and  Agostino  Mileili.    In  the  vestibule 

leading  to  the  side  door  is  the  tomb 

of   Alessandro    Tortagai,    of    Imola, 

a      celebrated     jarisconsult,     by      the 

Florentine   sculptor  Francesco  di  Si- 

inone;  and  opposite  that  of  the  VolCa 

Amily,  with  a  statue  of  S.  ProcoUis,  by 

Lnzzaro  Casario.    22nd  chapel,  St,  Kai- 

mondo  crossing  the  sea  on  his  mantle, 

is  by  Lod.  CaroEci.     aSrd.  This  chapel 

conliuBS  a  btist  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  from 

a  oast  taken  after  his  death. 

The  Sacnsty  has  also  some  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  interest :  the  Birth 
of  the  Saviour,  or  "  La  Notte,"  by 
Luctx  Cungiasi,  is  a  repetition  of  the 
smaller  painting  preserved  in  the 
academy.  The  Paschal  I<amb  is  at- 
tributed to  VaaaH.  The  S.  Jerome 
is  by  LeBRtUo  Spada.  The  intarsia- 
vork  of  the  armadit  or  preues  and  of 
the  entrance  doorareby  theartislswho 
executed  those  in  the  oboir.  The 
large  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Sau 
Domenico  are  of  cypress  wood,  and, 
according  to  the  verses  inscribed  an- 
derneath,  were  carved  out  of  a  tree 
which  St.  Dominick  himself  had  planted 
^one  of  those,  perhaps,  which  Evelyn 
saw  growing  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
convent  at  the  period  ofhis  visit. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent of  San  Domenico  are  eslensiye:  the 
outer  one,  supposed  to  be  that  erected 
in  laai  by  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  contains 
some  inscriptions  and  ancient  tombs, 
among  which  are  to  be  noticed  those  of 
Gio.  S'Andrea  Calderini,  the  work  of 
the  Venetian  Jacopo  Lanfraiii,  in 
1233;  and  of  Bariolommeo  Salicetli, 


by  Andrea  da  Fiasole,  in  14ia.  There 
is  preserved  here  s  portion  of  a  paint- 
ing liT  Lippo  di  Damaiio,  representing 
the_  Magdalen  at  (he  feet  of  Christ, 
which  Malvasia  describes  as  his  earliest . 
work;  the  head  of  the  Magdalen  is  iott. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  same  corridor,' 
is  a  Crucifixion,  with  S.  Lorenzot 
presenting  a  Doctor  kneeling ;  it  beuK 
the  inscription  Petrtte  Joaaie  (PietrM 
di  Giovanni  liianori?),  and  is  of  th»t 
14th  century.  On  leaving  the  convent^, 
under  the  portico  built  by  Niccola 
Barella,  leading  up  the  Via  di  S.  Dot 
menico,  on  the  1.  hand,  is  a  picture  o& 
the  Virpn  and  Child,  with  St.  Jolmi^- 
by  Bagnacavulto.  , 

In  the  Piazza  surronnding  the*, 
Church  of  San  Domenico  ate  som« 
interesting  objects.  The  gilt  bTDDae> 
statue  of  S.  Domenick,  standing  on  m  i 
red  brick  column,  was  cast  at  Milan  j 
in  1G23;  the  Madonna  del  liosario  ia- 
by  Giulio  Cesare  Couveitti ;  and  two.  J 
sepulchral  monuments,  one,  in  tha  < 
centre  of  the  square,  the  tomb  of  the.  . 
learned  jurist  Bolandino  Passaggeii,  | 
Conelaro  of  the  corporation  of  Pfota-'  | 
rieSj  who,  while  holding  the  office  of 
town-clerk,  was  selected  to  wiitc  the- 
reply  of  the  Republic  to  the  haaghty  , 
letter  of  the  limperor  Frederick  11., 
demanding  the  release  of  hie  son  King  , 
HeneiuB.  The  other  ia  the  tomb  of  m  . 
member  of  the  feroily  of  Foscherari,  \ 
and  frns  raised  by  Egidio  Foscherari. 
in  12S9.  The  early  Christian  bav-  '. 
rcliefe  forming  the  arch  of  the  canopy  1 
arc  more  ancient,  and  not  unlike  some' 
of  those  of  the  8lh  centy.  whioh  vB-  ' 
shall  see  at  Kavenna.  Both  tombs 
stand  nnder  canopies  supported  by  , 
columns,  and  were  restored  in  1838.        ] 

Ch.  of  S.  FranccKo,  behind  the  Port.  , 
and  Diligence  offices.— This  ch.,  on« 
of  the  most  extensive  of  the  eccleBioGti-  , 
cal  edifices  of  BologM,  was  desecratei  1 
in  1798,  and  converted  into  the  Dogaua.  ' 
or  custom-house.  It  has  been  restorecl  j 
of  late  years  to  its  primitive  destination,  , 
and  the  walls  painted  in  gaudy  coloum  ' 
with  eiecrahla  taste ;  the  transept*  ] 
have  been  restored  in  the  most  modenij  ' 
style  of  classical  architecture-  ' 
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sepulchral  monuments  it  contained — 
the  churches  of  St.  Francis  throughout 
Italy  being  the  favourite  burying- 
places — haTC  been  destroyed,  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Campo  Santo.  The  prin- 
cipal object  worth  notice  in  the  restored 
edifice  is  the  marble  decoration  or  screen 
over  the  high  altar,  a  fine  work  of  the 
14th  century  by  Giacohello  and  Pietro 
dalle  Massegne,  and  for  -which  they 
received  2150  golden  ducats,  a  very 
large  sum  for  the  period  (1388). 
The  bas-reliefs  on  it  represent  the  Co- 
ronation of  the  Virgin,  in  the  centre, 
with  figures  of  J  saints  on  either  side. 
Amongst  other  celebrated  individuals 
buried  here  was  Pope  Alexander  V. 
(1410).  In  the  adjoining  portico  are 
frescoes  relating  to  the  life  of  S.  An- 
tonio di  Padova,  by  Tiarini,  Tamhurini, 
Gessif  &c.  The  mutilated  Sarcophagus 
near  the  door  of  the  Convent  bears  the 
inscription  of  the  celebrated  Glossator 
Accursius.  The  Bell  Tower,  of  the 
13th  centuiy,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Bologna. 

The  67/.  of  S.  Giacomo  Maggiore, 
in  the  Strada  di  S.  Donato,  belonginff  to 
the  Augustine  hermits,  was  founded  in 
1267,  enlarged  in  1497,  but  never  com- 
pleted. Some  of  its  existing  details, 
however,  are  interesting,  as  illustrations 
of  early  Italian  Gothic.  The  doorway 
has  a  canopy  in  which  the  shafts  sup- 
porting it  rest  on  lions.  On  each  side 
are  arched  recesses  for  tombs.  An'ugly 
square  window  has  replaced  an  elegant 
wheel  one;  whilst  the  two  handsome 
Gothic  ones,  which  admitted  light  into 
the  nave,  have  been  barbarously  walled 
up.  The  beautiful  portico  adjoining, 
and  which  forms  one  side  of  the  Via  di  S. 
Donato,  was  erected  in  1477  by  Giovanni 
di  Bentivoglio.  The  immense  vaulted 
roof  of  the  ch.,  divided  into  3  portions 
by  cross  arches,  has  been  much  admired 
for  the  boldness  of  its  execution.  The 
paintings  in  the  different  chapels  which 
open  directly  from  the  central  nave 
are  the  chief  objects  of  attraction. 
In  the  1st  chapel  on  rt.,  the  small 
fresco  of  the  Virgin,  "  dellaCintura,"  is 
covered  up  by  a  more  modem  one  of 
Cherubim.  4th.  The  fall  of  St.  Paul,  by 
^colePracaccini.  5th.Christ appearing 
to  Gjo.  da  S.  Facoudo,  by  cJiiccdone, 


who  also  painted  the  side  walls.    6t]i, 
The  Virgin    throned,    surrounded  by 
John    the    Baptist,    St.    Stephen,   St 
Augustin,  St.   Anthony,    and   St.  Ni- 
cholas; a  fine  work,  by   J3artoUmmt» 
Passerottif  much  praised  by  the  Ga- 
racci.     7th.  St.  Alexis  bestowing  ahns 
on    the   poor,    and    the     frescoes   of 
the  arch,  by  Prospero  Fontana,    8th. 
The    Marriage   of  St.   Catherine,  by 
Innocenzo  da  Imola,  justly  called  an 
^*  opera  Raffaelesca,''  for   it  is  almost 
worthy  of  that  great  master ;    this  is 
really  a  magnificent  picture.    The  small 
Nativity,  on  the  grctdino  underneath,  is 
another  beautiful  work  by   the  same 
painter.     10th.   St.  Roch  struck  with 
the  plague,  and  comforted  by  an  angel, 
by  Lodovico    Caracci:    the   glory  of 
angels  above,   and  the   saints  by  the 
side,  are  by  Francesco  Brizzi,      11th. 
The  four  Doctors  of  the   Church  are 
by    Lorenzo    Sabbatini ;      the    Angel 
Michael,  over  the  altar,  by  his  schoku* 
Calvart.     Its  merit  was  so  much  ap- 
preciated by  Agostino    Caracci,  that 
he  engraved  it.     12th.  The  chapel  of 
the  Poggi  family,  designed  by  Pelle- 
grino  Tibaldi.    The  altarpiece,  repre- 
senting the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  was 
finished  by  Prospero  Fontana,  by  desire 
of  Tibaldi.    The  compartments  of  the 
roof  are  also  fine   works  of  Fontana. 
The  grand  picture  of  St.  John  baptizing^ 
and  that  in  illustration  of  "  Many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  are  by  J*c/- 
legrino  THhaldi:  they  are  characterised 
by  great  power  of  composition  and  ex- 
pression, and  are  s^d  to  have  been 
much  studied  by  the  Caracci  and  their 
school.      13th.   The  Virgin,   with  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Beato 
Riuieri  below,  is  by  Ca/roer^  14th.  The 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  air,  with  SS. 
Cosimo  and  Damiano  and  S.  Catherine 
below,  and  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
Calcina  family,  patrons  of  this  chapel, 
are  by  Lavinia  Fontana.     15th,  said  to 
contain  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross. 
Over  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  large 
Aucona,  in  several  compartments,  of 
the    Coronation   of  the  Virgin   with 
Saints,  which  is  worthy  of  observation 
as  bearing  the  name  of  Jacopo  Avanzi^ 
on  which,  in  the  ^oup  of  St.  Greor^ 
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(f  Siraoite  (da  Bologna),  with  the  (late 
1S70.  18lh.  The  celebrated  chapel  of 
the  Bentwoglio  family,  the  ancient 
lordsof  Bologna,  IE,  on  roaoj  accounts, 
the  most  mtereflting  in  this  ch.  The 
Virgiu  and  Child,  with  4  angels  and  4 
GuntE,  over  the  altar,  is  one  of  the  must 
celebrated  works  of  Frmcfsca  Francia, 
"pointer  to  Giovanni  IT.,  a  Bentivo- 
^10."  The  -E'CCB  //omo  in  the  lunette 
above  is  alEO  ntlributed  to  this  master- 
In  another  lunette,  one  of  the  Tiaions, 
the  ApocalypBc,  in  fresco,  is  by  iorenin 
Catla,  retoQched  by  Felice  Cigaaiti, 
irho  painted  the  Aanunciation.  The 
oil  nainting,  on  the  side  wall  on  rt. 
of  the  aitar,  of  the  Yirgin  throned, 
with  Gio.  II.,  fientivoglio,  and  hia 
uiimcrous  family  in  adoration,  Inte- 
lesling  as  a  study  of  costanie  and  cha- 
racter, is  by  Lonato  Ctala,  Francia's 
ablestiiolar{1488).  The  3  curious  ones 
op p()sitc,reprcseuting  triumphs,  are  also 
by  Ccsla  :  ODe  is  a  proeessiou  of  Death 
drawn  on  a  car  by  2  buffaloes,  and 
the  other,  a  beautiful  female  figure, 
by  black  elephantB;  the  numerous 
figures  which  follow  in  these  proces- 
sions are  interesting  for  the  costumes 
of  the  period.  The  allo-rcHcTO  of  An- 
nibale  Bentiroglio  within  the  chapel 
(ob.  1458)  on  horseback  la  by  Nicoli, 
dail'  Area.  The  ejipressive  bas-ralief 
of  Oiovanni  II.,  on  one  of  the 
pilasters,  is  said  to  have  been  sculp- 
tured by  Fmnceico  Fi'ancia.  Out- 
side the  Beutivoelio  cbapel  is  the  fine 
monument  of  Antonio  Beutivoglio, 
who  pi'rislied  on  the  scaflbld  iu  143S, 
the  father  of  Aunibale  I.;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  by  Jacopo 
detla  Qatrcia:  the  other  tomb  near  it 
is  of  Ntcoto  Fava,  an  eminent  medical 
prof^or  of  the  lath  century.  19th. 
The  Cbrist  in  the  Garden,  and  in  the 
2ath  iHiapel  the  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
King  Sigismund,  arc  by  Srcole  Pro- 
caccud.  21st.  The  Virgin,  with  John 
IheBBplisi,  S.Francis,  and  S.Benedict, 
by  Ceii',oneofliii  most  pleasing  works. 
23rd.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Tibariio  PaiemvUi.  25th. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  the 
mBnterpieee  of  Oraiia  SannKichini I  itWBE 


engraved  by  Agosliuo  Caracci.     The 
figures  ou  the  side  walls  arc  also  by 
Samaechini.    3Bth.  The  monument  ti>i^ 
Cardinal  Agncci,  orer  the  side  door  ofcl 
the  ch,,  with  the    statues  and    bas-ia 
reliefs,    is    by  Gabrick    Fiorini,   from- 
Ihe  deslgu,  it  is  said,  of  Domenichino. '  ' 
3lBt     The   Last  Sapper   is  suppose!' 
to   be  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  by  Baroceio,   in    the  Ch.    di 
S.  M.  Eopra  Minerva,  at  Home,  by  the 
painter  himself.     The  fi^scoes  of  Mel—' 
chisedek  and  Elijah,  and  the  Angel»-q 
of  the  ceiling,  are  good  works  of  Cow- 3 
duiie.  In  theSSrdcbaperisamiraculoiia', 
crucifix  iu  wood,  the  history  of  whiell< 
can  be  (raced  as  far  back  as  the  year' 
1180.     [As   St.  Giacomo   Maggiore  is 
now  (June  1S60)    undergoing  exten- 
sive repairs,   it  is  very  possible  that 
some  alterations  may  lake  place  in  the 
position  of  the  different  works  of  art 
above  noticed-]     Behind  and  communi- 
t-niing  with  the  convent  is  tlie  chapeli 
nf  Santa  Cecilia  (described  at  p.  468) : 
it  is  entered  through  the  convent,  ant, ' 
will  be  opened  by  the  Sacristano  of  thft  ^ 
church.  i  ■ 

^  The  Ch.  of  San  C.lan,ia,  built  by  Ih^.' 

ing  pictures.  In  the  4th  chapel,  S>^| 
Filippo  Benizio,  kneeling  beliire  th^'l 
Virgin  and  CWld  in  the  midst  of  An-  i 
gels,  was  begun  by  Simone  Confiiri'nf^; 
and  finished  in  the  lower  part  by  Albant.*"  i 
The  St.  George,  at  the  high  altar,  is  by  ^ 
Camilto  rrocacoim.  In  the  Sth  chapel' 4 
on  I.,  the  Annunciation  is  by  iodoFi'mV' 
Caracci,  and  the  gracefnl  paintings  uOf, 
demeofh  ore  by  Camillo  Prooacei'iit. ,  I 
4th.  The  Probatica  Piscina  in  thift") 
chapel  is  also  by  Zoifi>ricD  Caraeci.  181.^ 
The  Flight  ont  of  Egypt,  by  Tinrini.  ': 
Tlte  a.  of  S.  Oioraimi  in  Moutt,  J 
line  Gothic  edifice  with  a  groined  roof^' 
so  called  from  its  being  on  a  slightt.^ 
rising,  the  highest  point  within  the> 
walls  of  the  city,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Bologna,  founded  by  St.  Pe- 
tronius  in  4^  and  rebuilt  in  I  SSI, 
was  restored  in  I8S4,  without  disturb- 
ing the  'general  style  of  its  aucient' 
architecture.  The  great  enlrene*'  , 
dates  Irom  \M.T  ■,  \Ve  e'Wgve'™.-v»-'**% 
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Sect.  VII. 


Area.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave 
separated  A'om  the  aisles  bj  four  vide 
round  arches  originally  pointed;  the 
arches  of  the  tribune  and  transepts 
being  still  in  the  latter  style.  1st 
chapel  on  rt.  The  Saviour  appearing 
to  the  Magdalen,  by  Giacomo  Francia. 
2nd.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Cesi.  3rd. 
The  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
ovals  on  the  side  walls,  are  by  Guer- 
cino.  6th.  A  small  oval  Madonna, 
almost  hidden  by  ex-voto  offerings, 
placed  below  Mazzoni's  picture  of  the 
Liberation  of  St.  Peter,  is  by  Lippo  di 
Dalmasio.  7th.  The  Virgin  throned 
with  Saints  is  a  fine  work  of  Lorenzo 
Costa.  8th.  The  miraculous  figure  of 
the  Virgin  here,  originally  in  the  an- 
cient church  of  S.  Eutropio,  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  powers  in 
curing  the  sick :  it  is  of  high'antiquity. 
9th.  The  S.  Ubaldo  is  a  good  work 
of  Gio.  Battista  Bolognini.  The  pic- 
ture in  the  choir,  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Almighty  and  the  Saviour  above,  and 
John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Augustiu,  St. 
Victor,  and  other  saints  below,  is  by 
Lorenzo  Costa.  The  busts  of  the  Apos- 
tles over  the  stalls  are  by  Alfonso  Lom- 
hardoy  and  the  2  Evangelists  by  Fra 
Ubaldo  Fariim ;  the  intarsia  work  is 
by  Paolo  Sacca,  1525.  The  ancient 
Madonna,  on  a  pilaster,  to  the  1. 
of  the  high  altar,  a  fresco  detached 
from  some  suppressed  church,  is 
said  to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1000, 
but  it  has  lost  all  its  original  character. 
12th,  or  l.-hand  transept,  the  picture  of 
Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Raphaely  now  in  the 
Pinacoteca,  was  over  the  altar  in  this 
<jhapel  imtil  1796 ;  there  is  now  an  in- 
different copy  in  its  place.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  buried  the  Beata  Elena 
Duglioli  dair  Olio,  at  whose  expense 
the  Sta.  Cecilia  was  painted.  6th  on  1. 
The  figure  of  the  Saviour,  carved  out  of 
a  single  block  of  a  fig-tree,  is  attributed 
to  Fietro  da  Favia,  1430.  17th.  In  the 
2nd  chapel  on  the  1.,  the  St.  Francis 
kneeling,  adoring  a  crucifix,  is  a  power- 
ful and  expressive  work  by  Guercino. 
The  adjoining  convent,  whose  cloisters 
were  designed  by  Terribilia  in  1548,  has 
been  conyeTtedi  into  a  prison.     On  the 


inscriptions  formerly  on  the   floor  of 
its  nave  and  aisles. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Gregorio,  near  the 
Cathedral,  almost  entirely  rebuilt  after 
the  earthquake  of  1779,  contains,  in  ^ 
6th  chapel,  one  of  the  early  oil  paintingi 
of  Annibale  Caracci:  the  Baptism  of  the 
Saviour.  In  the  8th  chapel,  the  St 
George  delivering  the  Queen  from  tiw 
Dragon,  with  the  Archangel  Michad 
above  pursuing  the  demons,  and  like- 
wise the  picture  of  God  the  Father,  are  by 
Lodovico  Caracci.  The  picture  over  the 
high  altar,  representing  St.  Gregory's 
miracle  of  the  Corporale,  is  by  Calmert. 
Albani  is  buried  in  this  ch. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Leonardo  contains, 
in  its  1st  chapel,  the  Annunciation,  by 
Tiarini,  in  which  the  Almighty,  hold- 
ing a  dove  as  the  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  represented  as  awaiting  the 
answer  of  the  Virgin  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Angel.  The  altarpiece, 
the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Ursula,  and  the 
St.  Catherine  in  prison,  converting  Por- 
phyrins and  the  wife  of  Maximianus  to 
Christianity,  are  both  excellent  works 
by  Lodovico  Caracci. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Lucia,  in  the  Strada 
Castiglione,  a  large  modernized  edifice 
with  a  very  bare  look,  is,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  for  a  curious  lite- 
rary relic  preserved  there — a  long  letter 
written  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  Por- 
tuguese, which  is  exposed  with  singular 
homage  on  the  festival  of  that  saint — 
than  for  its  works  of  art,  although  there 
are  several  pictures  which  deserve 
notice,  among  which  may  be  specified 
the  Sta.  Lucia  and  Sta.  Anna,  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  at  the  high  altar, 
by  Ercole  Procaccini;  the  Death  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  considered  the  t>est 
work  of  Carlo  Antonio  Rambaldi,  in  the 
6th  chapel ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
John  the  Baptist,  S.  Carlo,  and  Sta. 
Teresa,  by  Carlo  Cignani,  in  the  7th 
chapel ;  and  in  the  Sacristy,  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  Lavinia  Fontana  ;  and  the 
Conception,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
Calvart  while  yet  a  pupil  of  Sabbatini. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  del  Ba- 
raccano  was  so  called  from  a  Conlra- 
temith,  established  in  1403,  in  honour 
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■  llie  city  walls,  cnlled  "II  Baraccano 
dl   Strada  Santo  Slefsnn."     Over  tbe 

t      portico,  conslrncted  frniu  tlie  deigns 
K      of  jtgostino  Barells,  is  a  ifatue  of  ibe 

■  V^gm  by  AlfOMo  Lvmhardo.  At  the  high 

■  altar  the  miraenlous  picture  of  the  Vir- 
I  gin,  Ihmeeito  Cosaa,  of  Perrara,  re- 
painted i(  in  1460,  with  the  addition  of 
2  portraits,  of  Gio.  I.  Bentivoglio,  and 
of  Maria  Vinoiguerra.  The  frieze  of 
Sowers  which  adoma  this  altar,  and 
other  sculptures  of  tbe  chapel,  are 
graeefnl  works  by  Properiia  de'  Rosai. 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Joseph 
and  Joachim,  in  tbe  4tb  chapel,  is  bj 
Laoinia  F'/ntiita  ;  and  the  St.  Catherine, 
in  the  5lh,  i>  by  Pr-oajwro  fontana. 

Tbe  Madonaa  di  8.  Colonibano  is  ra- 
roarkable  for  being  covered  iolemally 
b;  fl-ewoes,  painted  by  -rarious  pupils 
of  Lodovioo  Caracci,  The  Si.  Fnmeia 
on  the  rt,  wall  is  by  Mtonio,  son  of 
AgosthioCaracci  ;\}t<i\'agm  and  Child, 
with  Joseph  gathering  dates,  is  by 
Spada;  the  Sibyl  over  the  side  door, 
and  llie  Coronation  of  Si.  Catherine,  are 
hyLm-n,;o  C\irbittrl ;  iheStft.  Martacon- 
TursJiig  tvilli  the  Savioar,  belbre  whom 
the  Magdalen  is  kneeling,  is  by  l,<Kio 
Sliissiiri,  on  the  Tnult  above  i  by  whom 
are  also  thi?  Sibyl  over  the  other  door,  tmd 
the  angel  bi'aring  the  palm  of  martyr- 
dom to  Sta.  Ursida ;  tbe  in&nt  Saviour 
playing  with  St.  John  in  the  prenence 
of  littlu  nngela  is  by  Paolo,  brother  of 
Lodmicu  Caratxt,  wIm)  gave  the  design. 
In  the  Qpper  oratory,  the  frcacnea  re- 
preeenting  the  Ptission  were  all,  it  i; 
said,  tbe  result  of  a  trial  of  skill  among 
the  youngirr  pupils  of  the  Caracci ; 
among  them,  the  Hue  picture  uf  St. 
Peter  going  out  weeping  from  Pilate's 
house,  by  AVumi,  may  be  partii^uliiriy 
noticed.  The  Virgin,  over  the  altar  of 
this  ch.,  is  i)y  Liiipo  Dnimnsio, 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madomia  ili  Gariicra, 
near  tbe  Cathedral,  a  very  handsome 
ch.  inside,  contains  some  interesting 
paintings.  In  the  I  st  cjiapel  (del  Cro- 
ciHsso)  the  freiicoes  on  tbe  ceiling,  repre- 
sentioK  the  Death  of  Abol.and  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  are  the  last  works  »f 
M.  Angelu  Colonna.  In  the  2nd,  tbe 
St.  Antony  of  Pailiia  is  by  Giralaao 
Donnini,  the  pupil  of  Cignani.  In 
ibe  3rd,   tbe   Virgin  und  Child,  with 


Joseph,    S.    Francesco   di   Sales,  Bn& 
S,  Francesco  d'  AsngI,  is  by  Franeet-  ■ 
chini,  who  punted  tbe  frescoes  of  this 
chapel.     The  Capella  Mag^re  con* 
tains  a  very  ancient  paintmg  of  Iho 
Virgin  and  Child,  generally  concealed 
from  view;  the  figures  of  the  angell 
round  this  painting  are  by   Oiuieppt  ^ 
Maiza.      In  tbe  4ll),   the  Incredulitr''! 
of  Si.  Thomas  is  by  Tcreta  lUnratori,  * 
celebrated    as    much    for   her    taleuE  ■] 
ID   music  as  in  painting;    tbe  angal(>^ 
above,    frequently    praised   for    theiPii 
delicacy  and  grace,  are  said  to   hava« 
been  added  by  her  master,  Gio.  GJa-'  T 
seppe  dal  Sole.    The  Snd  chapel  onl-.j 
contains  the  picture  of  tbeinftntCliiiit ' 
between  the  Virgin  and  9t.  Joieph,  • 
lovely  painting  by  Albani;  the  Adam 
and  Etc  in  oil,  the  Cherubim  and  tb« 
Virtues    in  fresco,   are   by  the  sam* 
master.    In  the  Ist  is  S.  Filippo  Neri 
in  ecstacy,  surrouuded  by  Augels,  by 
Gaerdno.  In  the  Sacristy,  St.  Philip,  ths 
Beato  Ghislieri,  the  Conception,  and  ths 
S.  franecsoo  di  Sales,  are  by  £7<sabet(«J 
Siraiii.    The  Celestial  Love,  and  tM^ 
St,  Eliieabeih  Queen  of  Hungary,  m*?* 
by  G.  Andrea  Sirani.     The  Assump-*' 
tion  is   by   Albaiii.      The    adjoining'' 
oratory,    built    from    tbe    designs    ol 
Torreggiani,   lias    over    the    entrance 
door  a  fresco  of  au  Ecce  Homo  by 
Lodaeico  Caracci. 

Sill.  Maria  MaddaUaa,  near  la  Porw 
Mascorella,  roTitains,  at  tbe  first  altar,  ^ 
a  Madonna,  S.  Onoftio,  and  S.  Vital^-^ 
by  Tibunio  Pnsserotti :  and  at  lli«:l 
3rd,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  James,  by  the'. 
same.  The  Virpn,  with  S.  Sebasliaji'j 
and  S.  llooh,  is  by  Bo'piacavaUo.  Th«  ' 
oratory  contains  an  a^tarpiece  iiy  Et-  ' 
colt  Proraceiiii,  restored  by  Giovannini  ;■  J 
the  Aroliangel  Gabriel  and  the  VirgiiK  ' 
by   Giuseppe  Crtspi,  and  other  work* 

Stn.  Maria  Mag^ore,  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  Porta  tealli  era,  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  the  city,  contain!.  ' 
some  good  works  by  Tiariai.  At  th«^ 
1st  altar,  St.  John  the  EvangdirtJ 
dictating  to  St.  Jerome  is  a  pleasing^ 
example  of  this  master.  The  3rd  ^tar4 
has  a  very  ancient  wooden  crunifi.'bj 
The  EifliVttB  a  'WaiOTtoa  ^^vi  *^^**;i^^S 

I  St  James  auA  ?:\..  KiA«)W5,\>^  Owm^ 
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Samacchini,  The  7th  was  decorated  by 
Carlo  Francesco  Dotti.  The  5th  on  1. 
has  a  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John, 
painted  by  Franceschino  Caracci ;  the 

1  St  on  1.  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  with 

2  saints  of  the  15th  centy.,  attributed  on 
very  doubtful  grounds  to  Carlo  Crivelli. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pieta, 
better  known  as  /  Mendicatiti,  near 
the  Porta  di  San  Vitale,  which  the 
great  masters  of  the  Bolognese  school 
had  enriched  with  some  of  their  finest 
works,  was  stripped  of  its  most  valu- 
able treasures  at  the  first  invasion  by 
the  French ;  the  Madonna  della  Pietk 
by  Guide,  the  St.  Matthew  by  Lodovico 
Caracci,  the  S.  Alo  and  S.  Petronius  of 
Cavedone,  ar*  in  the  Pinacoteca ;  and 
the  Job  of  Guido,  which  accompanied 
them  to  France,  has  never  been  restored. 
Among  the  most  interesting  paintings 
which  remain  are  the  following :  at  the 
1st  altar,  the  Sta.  Ursula,  by  Bartolom- 
vieo  Passerotli.  3rd  on  1.,  Christ  feeding 
the  Multitude,  by  Lavinia  Fontana. 
4th,  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  with  a  fine 
landscape,  and  the  paintings  on  the 
side  walls, by  G.  A.  Donducci,  2nd,  the 
St.  Anna  adoring  the  Virgin  in  a  vision, 
by  Bartolommeo  Cesi.  1st,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and 
other  saints,  by  the  same  master. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Vita,  in 
the  Via  Clavature,  near  the  Pepoli  Pa- 
lace, founded  in  1260,  by  the  Beato  Ri- 
iiiero  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  himself 
on  this  spot  to  the  relief  of  the  sick,  was 
entirely  remodelled  in  the  last  centy.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  are  preserved  the  bones 
of  the  Beato  Buonaparte  Ghisilieri, 
brought  here,  in  1718,  from  the  sup- 
pressed ch.  of  S.  Eligio.  The  picture 
reipresenting  the  Beato  Buonaparte  and 
St.  Jerome  is  by  Aiireliano  Milani.  The 
3rd  chapel  contains  an  Annunciation, 
with  S.  Lorenzo  underneath,  painted 
by  Tamburini  from  a  design  of  Guido, 
who  is  said  to  have  retouched  it.  Over 
the  high  altar  is  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Simone  da  Bologna;  the 
marble  ornaments  are  by  Angelo  Ven- 
turoli.  The  two  statues  by  the  side  are 
by  Petronio  Tadolini ;  and  those  in 
plaster  by  Giacomo  Rosai,     In  the  3rd 


the  head  of  which  is  of  silver.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a  pictui'e  of  S.  Eligio,  attri- 
buted to  AtmihaU  Caracci,  and  in  the 
oratory  is  the  masterpiece  of  Alfonso 
Lombardo,  a  bas-relief  representing  the' 
death  of  the  Virgin  in  the  presence 
of  the  apostles,  whose  heads  are  said 
to  have  inspired  many  painters  of  the 
Bolognese  school.  The  Beato  Riniero 
healing  the  sick,  in  the  2nd  chapel  on  L, 
during  the  plague,  ishy  Cavedone,  whose 
history  is  scarcely  less  affecting  than 
that  of  Properzia  de'  Kossi.  Cavedone, 
at  the  death  of  his  son,  was  so  much 
oppressed  with  grief  that  he  lost  his 
talent,  and  with  it  his  employment :  his 
old  age  was  passed  in  beggary,  and, 
after  having  contributed  so  much  in 
early  life  to  the  decoration  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  his  native  city, 
he  was  allowed  to  die  in  a  stable. 

The  fine  ch.  ofS.  Martino  Maggiore,  in 
the  Piazza  S.  Martino  and  near  the  Via 
di  S.  Donato,  belonged  to  the  Carmelite 
Friars  from  the  14th  centy.  to  the  period 
of  the  French  invasion.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  1st  chapel,  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  works  of  Girolamo  de' 
Carpi ;  th^  Annunciation,  over  the  side 
door,  is  by  Bartolommeo  Passerotti,  and 
the  alto-rilievo  of  S.  Martin  by  Man- 
zinif  1530.  In  the  4th  chapel  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Anna,  with 
the  date  1558,  by  Giovanni  Tarcischi, 
In  the  5th  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  a  sainted  bishop  on  one 
side,  and  Sta.  Lucia  on  the  other,  with 
St.  Nicholas  below,  giving  their  dowry 
to  3  young  ^Is,  by  jAwwco  Aspertini, 
the  pupil  of  Francia,  called  "  dai  due 
pennelle,"  because  he  worked  with  both 
hands,  holding  at  the  same  time  a  brush 
for  light  and  another  for  dark  tints. 
The  7th  chapel  contains  the  only  work 
in  Bologna  by  Girolamo  Sicciolante,  the 
imitator  of  Raphael :  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Martin, 
St.  Jerome,  &c.,  and  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Matteo  Malvezzi,  for  whom, 
it  was  painted.  Near  the  door  of  the 
Sacristy  is  the  monument  and  bust  of  the 
eloquent  Filippo  Beroaldi  the  elder,  by 
Vincenzo  Onofrio,  Above  it  is  the  Ascen- 
sion, by  Cavedone,     In  the  8th  chapel  is 


chapel  on  1.  is  another  gift  of  Counl\aii  i^ss\mi^\Aoii,  «AXr^i\\\,«^\^  Vzxyi^ixui 
Malvasia,  the  bust  of  S.Carlo  Borromeo,^  lu  \Yve  ^\\v  \%  \\v^  ^t^\A  ^vi.\.xix«i  ^\.^v 
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Jerome  impluiing  llie  Divine  assistance 
in  the  explanation  of  the  Scnptuces, 
by  Lodovioo  Caracci.  In  the  10th  is 
the  Cruciflxion,  irith  St.  Andrew,  and 
the  Beato  Pietro  Toma,  l)y  Rest.  The 
1 1  th  Has  entirely  painted  by  Mnuro  Tusi, 
an  eminent  artist  of  the  last  cenly.  In 
the  laiU  chapel  is  the  Mndonna  and 
Child,  with  several  saints,  bj  F.  Frem- 
ri'i,  as  well  as  the  paintings  of  the 
Saviour  above,  nnd  hearing  the  Cross 
below.  The  St.  Roch  in  the  p^ted 
glass  of  the  window  over  the  altar  is 
by  the  Beato  Oiacomo  da  Ulmn.     The 


le  of  SI.  Cyril  is  by  Lvmo  Massari. 
The  altarpiece,  representing  the  In- 
credulity of  St.  Thomas,  is  a.  fine  work 
of  Oiampietj'o  Zanotti,  painted  for  the 
suppressed  ch.  of  S.  Tonunaso  del  Mer- 
cato.  In  the  cloister  are  several  sepul- 
chral monuments,  among  which  may 
be  particularly  notioed  those  of  S  Pro- 
fessors of  Law  of  the  Saliceti  family ; 
the  one  bearing  the  date  of  1403  has  in 
front  a  curious  bas-relief  of  a  Professor 


Antonio  Vineecii,  celebrated  as  oi 
the  16  Rifommtori,  and  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  Bolognesi 


Irus,  having  a  similar  bas-relief  with  G 
bearded  students,  is  of  1603. 

S,  Nicolb,  modernised  in  the  last 
ceniy.,  has  a  fine  painting  in  the  9th 
ohnpel  by  Amibah  Caracci,  the  Cru- 
ciExion,  with  the  Madonna  and  4 
Saints.  Over  the  entrance  door  is  a 
head  by  Affctuo  Lombario. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Paolo,  in  the  Via  di 
Apo9a,behind  the  Piazza  Maggiore,huilt 
by  the  Barraibite  fathers  in  1(111,  was 
restored  in  1S19.  The  marble  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  fa?ade 
we\ij  Mi,-imdula».'aA  Coaveati.  At  the 
lit  altar,  the  Christ  in  the  Garden,  and 
the  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  on  the 
side  walls,  are  by  MaatelteUa.  At 
the  and  is  the  fine  painting  of  Para- 
dise, by  Lodrmico  Caracoi.  The  small 
Madonna  nndemeath  is  by  Lippa  di 
Dalnuulo.  In  the  3rd  are  the  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Caivdons,  which  is  regarded  as  his 
raastarpiece.  The  frescof 
vault,   representing  the  Ci 

the  Flight  oat  of  Egypt,  aitil ^..„ 

pale   frith    the   JJocfois,    are    hy   the  \  torj  from  ftve  ttea.'Cwn 


same  painter.      At  the  altar  in  the  rt.   ■ 
transept    is  the   Purgatory   by  <i\ifr- 
cmo,  in  which  St.  Gregory  shows   w 
the  souls  the  Almighty,  the  Suvtour, 
and  the  Virgin  in  the  heavens.    Above 
the  high  altar  the  2  statues  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Executioner  are  by  Aliisiandro  J 
Algardi,  who  is    said   to   bare  gireu  I 
Pacchetti  the   design  of  the  Tribune,  j 
and  to  have  sculptured  the  ivory  Craci-  J 
Gxonit^thetahemacleinjasperiE  inthe 
form  of  abasiliea.   At  the  3rd  on  I.,  the 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  carryiog  the  cross 
through  Milan  during  the  plague,  and 
the  other  pictures  of  the  same  sojut  on 
the  side  walls,  are  hy  Loremo  GarbinH. 
At  the  Sad,  the  CommunioD  of  St.  Je- 
rome, and  the  other  paintings  of  this 
chapel,  are  hy  Mussari.     At  the  Ist, 
the   Baptism   of  the  Savioar,  and  the 
Birth  and  Burial  of  St.  John  the  Baa- 
list, are  hy  (7flP«fo,«. 

ne  Ch.,  or  BiaiUca,afSanFetrejtla, 
the  largest  in  Bologna,  and,  though  un- 
finished, one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable,  is  a  fine  monument  of  the 
religious  munificence  which  charac- 
terised the  period  of  Italian  freedom. 
It  was  founded  in  1390,  while  Bologna 
free  city,  the  architect  being 


0  the  Venetian    I 


1  plan  w 
Latin  cross,  luid,  if  the  building  bad 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  TSO 
Eng.  ft.long,  or  1 36  more  than  St. Peter's 
at  Home.  The  portion  we  now  see 
consists  merely  of  what  was  intended 
for  the  nave  and  aisles,  as  may  he  seeo 
on  the  outside,  inhere  the  construction 
of  the  transept  had  been  just  com- 
menced when  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Of  the  exterior,  a  small  portion  of  its 
front  alone  is  finished,  and  of  the 
interior  little  more  than  the  nave  lias 
been  completed.  In  spite  of  these  defi- 
ciencies, San  Petfonio  is  one  of  the 
finest  Epeoimens  of  the  Italian  Pointed 
style  of  the  Hth  ccntnry.  The  3  cano- 
pied doorways  of  the  unfinished  fhyade 
are  pure,  and  amongst  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  Italian  Gothic;  they 
are  covered  with  IWB-reUefc  tWiBiiSEsSr  J 
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tbe  apostles,  and  are.  ornamented  witli 
busts  of  prophets  and  sibyls  which  recall 
the  taste  and  designs  of  Raphael.  The 
central  doorway  and  its  bas-reliefs  were 
justly  considered  the  masterpiece  of 
Jacopo  dalla  Quercia,  and  were  entirely 
executed  by  him.  They  must  be  care- 
fully studied  to  appreciate  their  details ; 
there  are  32  half  figures  of  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  with  the  Almighty  in  the 
centre  of  the  arch ;  5  subjects  from  the 
New  Testament  in  the  architrave,  and 
5  from  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge,  on  each  pilaster. 
Over  the  architrave  are  statues  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  San  Petronius,  and 
St.  Ambrose.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
*  artist  was  commissioned  to  execute  this 
door  for  the  sum  of  3600  golden  florins, 
the  Reverenda  Fabbrica  providing  the 
stone  (grey  limestone) ;  Vasarisays  that 
he  devoted  1 2  years  to  the  work,  and  that 
its  completion  filled  the  Bolognese  with 
astonishment.  Tlie  l.-hand  doorway, 
supposing  the  spectator  looking  from 
the  Piazza,  is  remarkable  for  the  angels 
and  sibyls  round  the  arch,  by  Tribolo, 
well  known  as  the  friend  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  who  has  left  an  amusing  re- 
cord of  him  in  his  most  entertaining 
biography.  Of  the  4  subjects  on 
the  1.  pilaster,  the  1st,  3rd,  and 
4th  are  by  Tribolo,  as  well  as  the 
4th  on  the  rt.  pilaster,  supposing  the 
spectator  to  be  looking  at  the  door. 
Tribolo  was  assisted  in  these  works 
by  Seccadenari,  Properzia  de'  Rossi, 
the  Bolognese  Sappho ;  and  by  Cioli 
and  Solosmeo,  pupils  of  Sansovino. 
The  3  other  subjects  on  the  rt,  pilaster 
are  by  Alfonso  Lorabardo,  and  repre- 
sent different  events  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  second  subject  of  the  1. 
pilaster,  representing  Jacob  giving  his 
blessing  to  Isaac,  is  by  an  unknown 
artist.  Under  the  arch  is  the  superb 
sculpture  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Al- 
fonso Lombardo,  praised  by  Vasari, 
and  admirable  for  its  simple  dignity  and 
truth.  The  rL-Iiand  doorwav  is  another 
monument  of  the  taste  and  purity  of 
Tribolo.  TJie  angels  of  the  arch,  the 
sibyls,  and  the  8  subjects  from  tlie 
Old  Testament  on  the  pilasters,  are  by 
this  master.  Under  the  arch  is  tbe 
groap  of  Nicodcmus  with    tbe  dea<\ 


body  of  Christ,  by  Amico  ;  the  Virgil 
is  by, Tribolo;  and  the   St.  John  the' 
Evangelist  by  Ercole  Seccadenari. 

The  interior  of  San  Petrouio  is  po^ 
ticularly  imposing,  and  never  flails  to 
excite  regret  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
pleted  on  its  ori^nal  extensiye  phm. 
Some  fault  might  be  found  with  the 
proportion  of  the  edifice  ;  but  the  mt 
and  peculiar  simplicity  of  the  desigB 
produce  an  effect  which  remindsthe 
English  traveller  of  the  purer  Gothk 
of  the  north.  "  It  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  various  peculiarities  which 
characterise  the  arrangements  of  the 
Italian  Gothic,  such  as  the  wide  and 
low  pier  arches  whose  span  equals  the 
breadth  of  the  nave,  the  absence  of  the 
triforium  and  of  the  clerestory  string, 
the  great  empty  circles  which  occupy 
the  space  of  the  clerestory^  the  exten- 
sive doming  of  the  vaults,  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  side  aisles,  the  heavy  capi- 
tals which  surround  the  piers  and  half 
piers  like  a  band  of  leaves,  and  tbe 
squareness  of  the  piers  with  their  nook 
shafts ;  all  these  serve  to  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  this  example  and 
those  of  the  genuine  Gothic ;  and  they 
are  rarely^found  so  completely  united 
even  in  Italian  churches.  Each  com- 
partment of  the  side  aisle  has  two  arches, 
which  open  into  shallow  chapels." — 
Willis. 

On  entering  the  ch.,  the  ornaments 
in  relief  round  the  great  doorway  are 
by  Francesco  and  retronio  Tadolim. 
Over  the  side  doors  are  tbe  fine  circu- 
lar bas-reliefs  by.  Lombardo,  one  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  the  other 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  formerly 
attributed  to  Tribolo.  In  the  chapels 
on  the  rt.  there  are  several  objects 
to  engage  attention.  The  2nd  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Pepolis,  so  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Bologna;  and  some  of 
the  pictures  contain  portraits,  it  is  said, 
of  members  of  that  illustrious  family. 
The  painting  of  the  Assumption  has 
been  attributed  to  Guido;  but  it  was 
more  probably  only  retouched  by  liim. 
Those  on  the  side  walls,  painted  be- 
tween 1417  and  1431,  are  curious;  the 
figure  praying  on  the  I.  bears  the  in- 
i6CTV^\.vo\i,    Sojla  dc    lu^Kxltera  fe  fa; 
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or  tbe  person  at  whose  exppnt 
wm-k  WM  eEeculed ;  ibut  oppOil' 
jminled  by  Laca  da  Peniyia,  in  1417, 
and  represents  the  Virgin,  Child,  nnd 
Soints,  with  portinit  of  the  Donatorio 
Bartolommea  di  Milano,  a  merchnnt. 
Between  this  and  Ihe  ntxt  chapel  is  a 
monnineBt,  raised  by  the  mnninipal 
autborities,  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal 
Opizzoni,  more  than  fiO  years  Uishop  of 
Bologna,  who,  after  charities  most  libe- 
ral during  his  lifetime,  left  all  he  pos- 
seised  In  bis  adopted  city  for  beneficent 
purposes.  The  fine  painted  gisss  in  the 
4thehapei  isby  the  iieato  Giacda  Ulma. 
Bth— St.  Jerome,  by  Lorenzo  Costa, 
spoiled  by  retouching.  Bib,  belonging  to 
the  MttlTeeii  Campeggi  fiimilies.  The 
uBrble  ornaments  of  this  chapel  verc 
deeigned  by  Vignola,  and  arc  said  to  have 
cost  nin  the  loss  of  his  situation  as  ar- 
chitect to  the  ch.  throngh  the  jealnusy 
of  bis  riyal  Eanuccio.  The  St.  Fran- 
ui  is  by  Maattlklla ;  and  the  St. 
Antony  raising  the  dead  man  to  liberate 
the  lather,  who  is  unjustly  condemned, 
iB  by  I/trenio  Paiinetii:  the  intarsia- 
•woli  on  thv  sides  was  formerly  in  the 
choir  of  the  eh.  of  San  Michele  in 
Bosco,  and  was  executed  by  Fra 
Baffaele  da  Brescia.  Hth— Chapel  of 
St.  Antony  of  Padua.  Thcmarblestatae 
of  the  Samt  over  the  altar,  is  by  Saa- 
toEtiio,  The  miracles  of  the  Saint 
punted  in  cbiarD-BCuro  are  fine  works 
by  Girolamo  da  Treiiiio.  Thebcautifnl 
irindovs  of  painted  glass  arc  celebrated 
as  havine  been  made  from  the  de- 
signs oi  Michel  Aiigelo ;  they  contain 
8  figures  of  Saints,  and  S.  Antony  in  a 
lunette  above.  10th — thclarge  painting 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Madonna  del 
Borgo  S.  PieCro,  and  the  &cseoes  in  chi- 
anv«:iiro  opposite  it,  are  by  FTancasca 
BHzii,  a  favourite  pupil  of  the  Carncci : 
be  commenced  life  as  a  joameyman 
dioemaher,  and  became  the  principo! 
assiatiuiC  of  Lodovico.  1 1th — The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Assumption,  by  Trttolo, 
stood  formerly  at  the  high  altar  in  the  eh. 
ofLaModomi'adiGulliera.  Theangels 
oyer  the  altar  liy  the  side  are  by  Pto- 
periia  de'  flosi-i*.  Tlie  walls  of  this 
ciapel  support  the  entire  weight  of  the 
Camponil^.  On  each  aide  of  the  high 
aJtar  the   two  laarble   statues   of   St, 


Frauds  and  St.'Domiuiclt  are  by  D. 
Aimo;  the  large  picture  in  the  choir 
by    FraMnchxHi,      Crossing 


the  great 
— Sta.  Barbara,  considered  the  best 
work  of  Tiaritti.  9th— the  Arch- 
angel  Miohael,  by  Cahaert  (Fiam- 
mingo),  which  may  in  some  degree 
explain  the  celebrated  picture  bj  his 
pupil  Guido  in  the  Capuchins  at  Borne  ; 
the  8th  chapel  has  a  handsome  iron 
railing  of  the  15th  century,  erected  by 
Antonio  Barboca  and  his  wife  Marga- 
rita Pepoii.  loth— St.  Hoch,  a  por- 
trait of  Fabrizio  da  Milano,  by  Farmi- 
giaaino.  7th— the  Chapel  of  the  fti- 
ciocchi  &mily,  contains  the  Tombs 
of  the  Princess  Eliza  Baciocchi,  tbe 
sister  of  Napoleon,  of  her  husband, 
on  the  rt.,  and  opposite  of  3  of  her 
children,  with  n  beautiful  altarpieco  by 
Cosla,  of  Ihe  Madonna  and  Saints;  and 
a  fine  painted  gkss  window.  5th— the 
Atmuncialion,  upon  the  wall  in  froat, 
and  the  12  Apostles  on  the  side  ones, 
are  among  ihe  finest  works  of  Costa; 
over  the  altar  the  martyrdom  of  Bl. 
Sebastian  is  in  his  earlier  manner.  The- 
Magdalen,  by  J^'SriHi,  The  intaraia- 
vork  beneath  was  executed  in  149fl, 
by  Agostiso  da  Crema.  The  pavemwit 
of  enamelled  tiles  dates  from  the 
earliest  times  of  its  mannfactore,  I4ST- 
On  the  pilaster  between  this  and  the 
it  chapel  is  a  statue  in  wood  of 
Petronius,  believed  to  be  the  most 
lient  likeness  of  that  saint  extant, 
I  it  Los  been  so  altered  by  tVe- 
quent  restorations  that  Utile  probably  of 
the  original  countenance  now  t'emains. 
4th  chapel  —  the  paintings  of  the 
Magi,  and  of  the  Paradiso  and  Infemu 
here,  formerly  alttibnted  to  Giotto, 
and  subsequently  by  Vasari  to  Buf- 
falmacco,  are  now  generally  consi- 
dered to  have  been  pamted  by  Simone 
da  Bologna,  very  early  in  the  15th  canty. 
"  '  ■  this  chapel,  rebuilt  by  Torreg- 
the  expense  of  Cardiiial  Aldro- 
yandi,  yhose  tomb  is  placed  in  it,  is 
preserved  the  head  of  S.  Petronins,  re- 
moved by  order  of  Benedict  XIV.  from 
tbe  cli.  of  S.  Stefano.     ThU  tt.ws^V'S-ea 
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that  in  which  divine  service  was  first 
performed  in  1392.  Some  very  ancient 
frescoes  of  the  Crucifixion  and  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi  have  been  lately  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  next 
to  this  and  to  the  entrance  to  the 
church. 

On  the  floor  of  S.  Petronio  is 
traced  the  celebrated  meridian  line 
of  Gian  Domenico  Cassini,  220  Eng. 
ft.  long:  it  was  substituted  in  1653 
for  that  of  P.  Ignazio  Danti.  It  was 
in  the  ch,  of  S.  Petronio  that  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  was  crowned  by  Cle- 
ment VII.  on  the  24th  February,  1530. 
The  halls  of  the  Reverenda  Fabbrica, 
ndjoiuing,  contain  a  highly  interesting 
series  of  original  designs  for  the  still 
unfinished  fa9ade,  by  the  first  architects 
of  the  period.  3  of  these  are  bjr  Pal- 
ladio ;  another  bears  the  following  in- 
scription in  his  own  hand,  *^Laudo  il 
presente  disegno,"  and  has,  no  doubt 
erroneously,  been  attributed  to  him. 
There  are  2  by  Vignola ;  1  by  Giacorao 
itanuccio,  his  great  rival ;  I  by  Do- 
menico Tibaldi  ;  3  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi;  1  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Cristoforo  Lombardo;  1  by  Girolamo 
Rainaldi ;  1  by  Francesco  Terribilia, 
which  received  the  approbation  of  the 
senate  in  1580,  and  was  published  by 
Cicognara  in  his  History  of  Sculpture ; 
1  by  Varignano ;  1  by  Giacomo  di 
Andrea  da  Formigine;  1  by  Alberto 
Alberti,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro;  and 
3  by  unknown  artists.  Over  the 
entrance  door  is  the  marble  bust  of  Count 
Guido  Pepoli,  by  Properzia  di  Hossi, 
supposed  to  be  that  ordered  by  his  son 
Alessandro,  to  prove  the  powers  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  as  mentioned 
by  A'^asari.  In  the  2nd  chamber  is 
her  masterpiece,  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Temptation  of  Joseph,  believed  to 
allude  to  the  history  of  her  own  mis- 
fortunes. The  life  of  that  celebrated 
and  accomplished  woman,  at  once  a 
painter,  sculptor,  engraver,  and  musi- 
cian, is  one  of  the  most  tragical 
episodes  in  the  annals  of  art^  "Final- 
mente,"  says  Vasari,  in  a  passage  which 
will  hardly  bear  translating,  "alia  povera 
inamorata  giovane  ogni  cosa  riusci  per- 
fettissimamente,  eccetto  il  sue  infeWcvs- 
simo  amove"     She  died  of  love  ail 


the  very  moment  when  Clement  YIIil 
after  performing  the  coronatio&  i(l 
Charles  V.  in  tms  church,  where  k 
had  seen  and  appreciated  her  geoiii, 
expressed  Ms  desire  to  take  her  ism\ 
him  to  Rome.  Vasari  records  tk 
touching  JEinswer  given  to  bis  Holinea: 
Sta  in  chiesUf  e  gli  si  fa  iljunerale  ! 

The  Sacrist  If  contains  a  series  of  23 
pictures,  representing  various  events  is 
the  history  of  S.  Petronius  from  his  bap- 
tism to  his  death,  by  Ferrari,  Francesco 
Colonna,  Mazzoni,  and  others.  The 
inside  of  the  ch.  of  San  Petronio  fats 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  repair, 
during  which  some  early  »escoes  of 
the  14th  century  have  been  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  on  the  4  first 
columns  of  the  nave,  since  removed. 

Over  the  great  door  of  this  ch.  stood 
the  celebrated  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  Julius  II.  executed  by  Michel 
Angelo  after  their  reconciliation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Moses.  .The  pope  was 
represented  with  the  keys  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  a  sword  in  his  1.  hand,  and  in 
the  act  of  blessing  or  reprimanding  the 
Bolognese  with  his  rt.  But  this  great 
masterpiece  existed  for  only  3  years.  I n 
1511,  on  the  return  of  the  Bentivoglio 
party  to  power,  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  people,  and  the  bronze,  said  to 
have  weighed  17,500  lbs.,  was  sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  con- 
verted it  into  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
under  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
Julian,  It  is  recorded  of  this  statue, 
the  loss  of  which  will  ever  be  deplored 
by  the  lovers  of  art,  that,  when  Michel 
Angelo  asked  the  warlike  j^ntiffwhethcr 
he  should  put  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  he 
replied,  "  A  book !  no :  let  me  grasp  a 
sword;  I  know  nothing  of  letters." 

The  Ch.  of  8,  Procoh  in  the  Via 
di  S.  Mammolo,  belonged  before  the 
French  occupation  to  &e  Benedictine 
monks  of  Monte  Cassino ;  its  founda- 
tion is  of  very  ancient  date,  but 
the  present  one  was  built  ;in  1536. 
Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a  Vir- 
gin and  Child  with  S.  Sixtus  and  S. 
Benedict,  a  beautiful  example  of  Lippo 
di  Dalmasio,  painted  in  o»7,  and  therefore 
adduced  by  Malvasia  and  Tiarini  as  a 
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,  Beneatli  tlie  organ  is  tlic  Almighty 
,  mrrounded  by  a  gloiy  of  Angels  over 
'  the  Magi,  in  relief,  copied  by  Ccsi  from 
k  deBigu  of  Baldaasare  PeraEzi,  for- 
merly in  the  Ben^Toglio  palace.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  onrt.,  the  St.  Benedict  in 
ecstasy  is  aleo  by  Ceii,  who  is  buried 
in  this  ch.  In  the  4lh  on  1..  the  Virgin 
in  glory,  with  St.  Benedict  below. 
Is  Dni>  of  the  last  works  of  Ercole 
Oraziaiii  the  jonnger.  In  the  Snd 
chapel,  desigoed  by  Torrcggioni,  is  the 
marble  um  aver  the  altar  in  which  are 
preserved  Ihe  bodies  of  the  3  martyrs 
who  gare  their  names  to  this  ch.— S. 
ProcnluB,  a  soldier,  andS.  PrDcnlus,  a  bi- 
shop, found  in  the  ancient  subterranean 
oh.  in  139D.  lu  the  tst  chapel  on  1„  the 
3.  Mauros  is  by  Eroole  Braiiani.  Ou  a. 
wall  near  the  door  of  the  ch.  the  follow- 
ing inscription  (o  the  memory  of  a  person 
called  Prooolo,  buried  in  the  ch..  who 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  bells  ftlling  on 
him  as  he  was  pass  tug  under  the  campa- 
nile, was  much  admired  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  this  kind  of  play  upon  words 
was  more  in  fiisliion  than  it  is  now  :^ 
l**  ^  procnl  a  Pnckilo  PnKuli  campAua  fuiascl, 
None  proenl «  Prooolo  ProcoluB  fjno  IOre[.*' 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Smco,  near  the  Porta 
Isoii,  converted  in  1801  ialo  a  "  Camera 
Mortnaria,"  where  the  dead  are  depo- 
sited before  being  canied  to  the  Campo 
Santo,  is  remarkable  for  one  of  those 
agreeable  examples  of  generous  and 
patriotic  rivalry  for  which  the  school 
of  Boiogna  was  particularly  distin- 
guished. The  oraforj  is  covered  with 
the  frescoes  of  the  young  artists  of  the 
period,  who,  for  no  greater  sum  than 
two  pistoles  each,  adorned  its  vails  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  life  ofS.  Roch, 
andotlier  suitable  subjects.  T^cirzual- 
oas  emulation  has  been  justly  described 
aa  a  "  tournament  of  painting."  They 
represeut  events  in  the  life  of  the  saint, 
aud  of  the  patron  saints  of  Bologna. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Simtiiiinv,  Salm- 
tore,  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
Piazza  S.  Francesco  to  the  P.  Mag- 

E'ore,  has  some  interesting  paintings. 
:  the  IstchapelistheBeatoA.iCanetoli 
refusing  the  Archbishopric  of  Florence, 
by  EraoU  Oraiiaai.   In  the  3cd  is  a  Be- 


.  by  MastclklU.      In  tlie  4th, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Frospem 
Fontana.    The  Miracle  of  the  Crucifix 
bears  the   inscription,   "Jaeolii    Coppi, 
civis  Florentini,  opus,  1579,"   and  is 
mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the  bnt 
pictures  in  Bologtia prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Caracci,      A  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Thomas,  by  Girolitmo  da  IVeciao, 
formerly  at  the  altar  "de'  Scolari  In- 
glesi"  in  the  old  ch.   The  Judith  going 
lo  meet  the  Hebrew  Damsels  with  the    ' 
Head  of  Holofemea  is  by  MaeUlleita,    ', 
The  Virgin  holding  the  Infitnt  Savionr   , 
to  St.  Catherine,  with  St.  Sebastiau  and   ' 
St.  Kocb.isaGiie  workof  (^iro/uinado'    i 
Carpi.    The  finely-preserved  painting 
of  the  Virgin  crowned,  underneath  this 
picture,  is  of  the  I4th  ceutnry.    In  the 
choir,   the  Saviour  bearing  his   cross 
was  deigned  hy  OuiAi,  who  painted  the 
bead,  aud  retouched  the  whole  picture, 
after  it  was  finished  by  Gcssi.     Of  the 
4  Prophets,  the  David  is  by  OiMrfune. 
The  subjects  illuslraling  the  nuTacnloiis 
crncifix   are  by   Briztl,    and  the  St. 
Jerome  is  by  Carlo  SoHone.    In  (he  6tli 
chapel  is  a  striking  Nativity  by  Tiariai- 
in  the  7ih,  a  fine  CracifixioDsurroundea 
by  Saints,  by  Innocenio  dn  Imota ;    in 
thegth,  the  Ascension,  by  Carlo  Bonoae  ; 
in  the  9th,  St.  John  kneeling  before  the 
aged   Zacbarias,  by  Qarofah.      The  4 
doctors  of  the   Church,  painted  OTer 
the  4  small  chapels,  are  by  Canedone. 
The  large  picture  over  the  door,  re- 
presenting tne  Marriage  of  Cana,  is  by 
Gaelaao  Gandolji,  a  modem  painter  of 
Bologna.     In  the  Sacristy,  the  frescoes 
of  the  roof  are  by   Ciiredonc;   and  la 
an  adjoining  room  the  S.  Damioick  is 
attributed    lo    Gaereino ;    and   the   Sf. 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  Lamb,  to   ■ 
fii'nuniB  Cantarini;    the  Madonna  is  \tj  j 
MaaSelletta.     Gnercino  was  boned  in  j 
Ihisch.,  but  without  any  inscription  or  * 
monument     There  are  several  inte-  ' 
resting  MSS.  rMardiug  the  history  of  | 
Bologna  in  the  Library  of  the  adjoin-  1 
lug  Convent. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Serci,  at  8l,i.  Miiia    ' 
rfe'Sam'.in  theVia  Maggiore.  Infroni,  ' 
and  flanking  it  towards  the  street,  is 
the  grand  Portico  de'  Scrcl,  built  nwc  ' 
Linnrme    toWtmia,  to    VJftl.,  V^  ^■^ 
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Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  General 
of  the  Servites,  which  has  a  series  of 
frescoes  in  tiie  lunettes,  illustrating 
various  events  in  the  liife  of  S.  Fi- 
lippo  Benizzi.  Of  these  20  subjects, 
the  principal  are  by  Cignani  Gio- 
vanni ri(/ni,  Pcruzzini,  Giiiseppc  Mitdlj, 
Loroizo  Bonjonzoni,  &c.  The  ch.  is 
remarkable  for  some  fine  paintings. 
In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.,  the 
Virgiu  giving  the  conventual  dress  to 
the  7  founders  of  the  order  is  one  of 
the  last  M'orks  of  Franccschini,  painted 
by  him  when  nearly  85  years  of 
age.  4th,  the  Death  of  Sta.  Giuliana 
Fttlconieri  is  by  Ercok  Graziani.  5th, 
the  Paradise,  a  large  and  elaborate 
work,  by  Cnhucrt,  7th,  the  Madonna 
di  Mondovi,  -with  angels  and  saints, 
John  the  Baptist,  S.  James,  and  S. 
Francesco  di  Paolo,  by  Tiarini.  8th, 
the  Virgin  appearing  to  S.  Filippo 
Benizzi.  In  the  10th  chapel  is  pre- 
served a  marble  pitcher,  said  to  have 
been  used  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  pre- 
sented by  Fra  Vitale  Baccilieri,  Gene- 
ral of  the  Servites,  who  had  been  am- 
bassador to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  in  1350. 
The  monument  of  Lodovico  Leoui, 
over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy,  is  by  Gia- 
cotno  2i(in>Mcio.  In  the  12th  chapel,  the 
miracle  of  S.  Gregory  at  mass  is  by 
Aretiisi  and  Fiorini.  In  the  14th,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  painted  on  the  wall, 
and  2  saints  by  the  side,  are  by  Lippo  di 
Dabnrtsio  ;  opposite,  the  Beato  Gioac- 
chino  Piccolomini  fainting  during  the 
celebration  of  mass  is  by  Ercole  Gra- 
ziani;  the  Madonna  above  it  is  another 
work  of  Dalmasio.  15th,  St.  Joachim 
and  St.  Anna,  by  Tiarini.  On  the  op- 
posite wall  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
enthroned,  of  the  14th  centy.  On  the 
back  wall  of  the  choir  is  the  slab- 
tomb  of  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  of 
Faenza,  the  eminent  architect  and  gene- 
ral of  the  order,  by  whom  the  ch.  was 
founded  (ob.  1396).  I6th,  S.  Onofrio, 
by  Calmert,  In  the  9th  chapel  on  I., 
the  fresco  representing  S.  Carlo  in 
heaven  was  painted  by  Guido,  gra- 
tuitously, in  one  day.  7th,  the  An- 
nunciation, a  fine  work  by  Injiocenzo  da 
linola,  Th&  frescoes  of  the  roof  and 
side  walls  are  by  Bagtuicavallo,  ^4lYv 
or  6th  onL,  the  St.  Andrew  adoiingXVxe 


Cross  prepared  for  bis  martyrdom,! 
fine  picture  by  Albctni.  The  monmna 
of  the  Cardinal  Ulisse  Gozzadini  in  tb 
chapel  has  a  portrait  of  that  prelate  ■ 
Koman  mosiuc.  Srd  on  1.,  the  Nofi* 
me-tangere  is  another  fine  work  otM- 
bani.  The  large  painting  of  the  NatiTitj 
of  the  Virgin,  with  nnmerous  fignia» 
over  the  principal  entrance,  was  the 
last  work  of  Tiarini. 

The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifitt 
in  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  oldest  a 
Italy,  is  that  of  San  Stefano,  quite  a 
labyrinth,  formed  by  the  union  of" 
churches.  Entering  from  the  piam 
by  the  large  portal  is  what  is  calM 
the  church  of  the  Crocifisso,  from  i 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  over  the 
high  altar.  This,  as  well  as  anotber 
Of  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  is 
probably  of  the  15th  cent.  On  the 
l.-hand  wall  is  a  painting  by  Teren 
Muratori  and  her  master  &iuseppt  Dai 
Sole,  representing  a  father  suppheating 
St.  Benedict  to  intercede  for  his  dying 
son.  Descending  some  steps,  on  the  1. 
is  the  Banzi  Chapel,  in  which  a  Koman 
marble  sarcophagus  contains  the  body 
of  the  Beata  Giuliana  de'  Banzi.  Th^ 
is  called  the  second  church.  The  third, 
del  Santo  Sepolcro,  is  a  circular  build- 
ing, supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Lombard  Baptistery.  The  marble  co- 
lumns are  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  neighbourinff  temple  of  Isis. 
The  upper  gallery  has  been  closed ; 
but  the  well  for  immersion  sufS- 
ciently  shows  its  original  destination. 
The  marble  sepulchre  beneath  the 
altar,  with  its  ancient  symbols,  was 
erected  to  receive  the  body  of  S.  Petro- 
nius,  who  is  said  to  have  imparted  mi* 
raculous  qualities  to  the  water  of  the 
well.  The  ancient  paintings  whid 
covered  the  walls  of  its  circular  task 
have  entirely  disappeared  under  a  serki 
of  modem  daubs.  There  is  a  veiy 
ancient  rude  ambone  behind  the  altar. 
The  fourth  church,  dedicated  to  S& 
Peter  and  Paul,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  primitive  Cathedral,  founded 
by  S.  Faustinianus,  a.d.  330.  It  con- 
tains, near  the  high  altar,  a  Crucifixioo, 
by  Simone  da  Bologna,  known  also  as 

\^:n<ie  V\\\v  ^\iL"vOa.  \i^  Vc^-a^.^^'Oc^a  ^s^s^ 
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jeel ;  il  beara  hia  nanie,  "Simon  fecit 
lioc  apus."  There  ia  an  Innlc  capilal 
ia  this  ch.,  apparaQtlv  autique.  The 
Madonna  aud  Child,  with  St.  Nicholas, 
and  Si.  John,  is  by  Sabbaiiai.  The 
8t.  Jiimca,  St.  John,  a.nd  St.  Francis 
is  referredto  Lippodi  Daimasio,  This 
6b,  has  some  general  I'esembt&tice  ta 
enr  old  Norman  bnildings,  from  its 
lD!issive  piers  and  colatmiE,  on  some  of 
which  earl;  frescoes  of  sa.iri(s  liave 
been  lately  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash. The  fifth  charch  is  formed  out 
of  the  cloister  called  the  Atrio  di  Pilato. 
Id  the  centre  of  it  is  a  mediceral  font, 
called  of  Liatprand,  wMcli  once  Etood 
in  the  centre  of  the  I^ombard  Baptis- 
tery: opening  oat  of  this  atrio  is  B  ch. 
will)  a  good  paintioe  of  St.  Jerome 
adoring  the  CcuciM,  by  Giocoiai) 
Frti'icm,  and  the  ball  of  the  Com- 
jiaifinit  dci  LoaJmrdi,  which  was 
errck'[!  by  Benedict  XIV;  the  keys 
uf  Uie  gates  of  Imola,  captured  by  the 
Bologuese  in  1322,  are  preserred  here. 
From  tlie  Alrio  di  Pilato  opens  another 
ch.,  and  from  it  ire  enter  itilo  a 
cloister  which  has  2  rows  of  galleries : 
the  upper  one  is  very  elegant,  and 
enclosed  by  cotiplcd  colnmns,  with 
fanciful  capitals,  compnged  of  monsters 
supporting  small  circular  arches,  over 
which  is  a  frieze  with  other  whimsical 
ornaments  of  the  same  kind ;  2  sides 
of  the  lower  portion  are  enclosed,  and 
on  tlie  walls  are  several  saints  of 
Bologna,  painted  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, which  were  removed  from  other 
places.  From  this  enclosed  corridor 
the  6th  church  (La  Confessioue)  \i 
entered,  a  kind  of  crypt,  remark 
able  only  for  its  ancient  columns 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  as  containing 
the  bodies  of '  S  nativa  saints  and 
martyrs,  Vitalis  and  Agricola.  The 
Madonna  in  the  wall  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  here,  in  4S8,  by  S.  Gio- 
caado.bishopofthediocese.  Oneoftiia 

Eillars  professes  to  represent  the  exact 
eight  of  our  Saviour,  The  7tli  church, 
called  hi  SS.  Trinity,  also  contains 
some  interesting  works  of  ancient  act, 
a  fbw  of  which  ore  regarded  as  contem- 
poraneous with  S.  Petronius.  The  St. 
Martin,  bishop,  praying  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  dead  child  to  life,  is  by  Tiarini, 


repetition  of  the  same  subject  paint- 
1  for  the   cb.  of  S.  Hocco.    The  S. 
Ursula,  on  a  pillar,  is  by  Stmoiia  da 
Bohgna ;  and  the  Holy  Trinity  is  by 
Samacchini.    Tiiis  ch.  is  celebrated  tor 
its  relics,  among  which  ore  the  bodies 
of  40  martyrs,  brought  by  S.  Petro-     1 
nius  from  Jernsalem.    In  the   chapel     j 
of  the  Relics  is  a  coriooa  reliqniary,    J 
with  enamels,  by  Jacopo  Soisetti,  13B0.    1 
Outside  these  churches  are  two  marble    ' 
sarcophagi,  appropriated  in  formertimes     ' 
by  IheOrsiaDdBertnccinifunilies;  one 
of  (hem  at  least  is  on  ancient  ChnsUan 
sarcophagus,  and  is  on  interesting  relic. 
Near  tlic  entrance  opposite  the  Via  di 
Gemsalemme  is  an  inscription  record- 
ug  the  eiistence  of  a  Temple  of  lais, 
Iready  mentioned  as    occupying   tilis 

TliB  Ch.  of  the  SS.   Trinild,  in  the 
Strada  S,  SCeliino,  not  far  from  [he  gate,    ' , 
has,  at  the  2Dd  altar,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Liitiaia    Fnatanii.     At    the 
high  altar  ia  the  S.  Goch  supplicating 
the  Virpn,  by  Otierciiui.     At  the  7m    I 
altar  is  the  Madonna  in  glory,  with  Sa,   I 
Jerome,  Francis,  DouinuB,  and  Apol- 
Ionia,  and  some  children  playing  with    ^ 
the  cardinal's  hat,  by  Oio.  Batlista  Gm-    ■ 
nart,  of  Cento.  1 

The  very  ancient  ch.  of  38.  rituU  ed  ' 
Agricola,  giving  its  name  to  the  street  _ 
leadingtowardsRavennaiConsecratudiii  ■ 
428  by  St.  Petronius  and  St.  Ambrose,  ' 
has  a  graceful  painting  of  F.  Franeia,  J 
covering  the  ancient  image  of  the  Ma-  5 
donna  in  the  let  chapel  on  1.  Beside  < 
it  are  2  fine  frescoes,  one  represent-.  > 
ing  the  Nativity,  by  hia  son  Giacomo,  ' 
and  the  other  the  Visitation,  with  por-  , 
traits  of  the  Donalorii,  \>j  SagnanaBalli,  . 
Opposite  is  an  inscription  recording  I 
"  "cratioQ  of  tbech. ;  thecolumn,  J 
TOSS  of  the  early  Christiant,  ' 
brought  here  in  1S3B,  formerly  stood  . 
on  the  spot  in  the  adjoining  street  ' 
where  S,  Vilalia  and  S.  Agricola  suf-  ' 
fered  martyrdom.  The  2nd  chapel  onJ 
rt.  has  a  piclare  by  Tiarini,  the  Vir(dn  • 
dismounting  from  the  ass  during  the  • 
flight  ft-om  Egypt.  , 

Opposite  to  the  Ch.  of  S.  Vitale  i>  1 
the  FantUBiiP&lace.iiWs  \!BR.'^-Ta'(««S. 
of  a  retitei  ov^t^  %m^tv  ■,  »'s.  t^ido.  «J 
\  iremils  \a  'i,\ie  OTttiome  --jmX™^  "^^  ' 

£ ^^J 
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on  hia  buck. 

Tlie  PiiZZA  Magqiore  was  the  Forum 
of  Botogoa  in  tbB  middle  aees:  it  ie 
still  Burroiaded  by  remarkable  edifices 
i-ich  in  iiistorical  associations,  the  relics 
of  the  once  formidable  republic.  It  was 
considered  by  EtcIvd,  in  his  lime,  as 
the  moEt  stately  piazza  in  Italy,  with 
the  single  exception  of  thai  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice,  The  ch.  of  San  Pe- 
tronio  has  been  already  descnbed ;  the 
other  buildings  wliich  give  ail  interest 
to  this  square  are  the  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
the  Palazzo  del  Podeatk,  and  the  Portico 
de' JSjDchi.  Oneotering  the  Piazza,  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  is  arrested  by 
tlie  magnificent  fountain  called 

The  FmUnii  Fabblica,  or  the  F-mtana 
di  Ifettuna,  constructed  in  11164,  while 
Cardinal  (since  S.  Carlo')  Borronieo 
was  legate:  the  general  design  is  by 
Lawtti  ;  the  pedestal  and  the  basin 
are  by  Antonio  Zupi ;  and  the  Neptune, 
with  the  other  figures  and  bronze  oma- 
luents,  are  by  flinnajmi  Ji  Bologaa.  The 
Neptune,  one  of  the  most  celebiiited 
works  of  that  great  sculptor,  is  B  ft. 
high,  and  the  weight  of  the  bronze  em- 
ployed in  the  figures  is  said  to  be  20,012 
Bologneae  pnnnds.  The  cost  of  the 
fountain,  with  its  pipes  and  aqueducts, 
amounted  to  70,000  golden  scudi.  The 
merits  of  the  Neplnne  have  been  very 
differentlyeslimated  by  different  critics. 
Forsylhsays  he  "sawtiothing  so  grand 
in' sculpture "  at  Bologna;  "the  Nep- 
tune is  admired  fiir  the  style,  anatomy, 
and  technical  details:  his  air  nod  ex- 
pression are  truly  noble,  powerful, 
commandiog-^perhaps  too  command- 
ing for  his  siluation."  Bell,  on  the 
Other  liand  (a  high  authority  on  Each 
a  subject),  says,  "  Nujitone,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  fountain,  is  a  colossal 
Iieavy  figure,  in  the  act  of  preaching 
and  wondering  at,  rather  than  com- 
manding, the  waves  of  the  ocean;  buys 
in  the  4  corners  are  represented  as 
having  bathed  Email  dolphios,  which 
they  are  holding  by  the  tul  to  make 
them  spout  water ;  while  4  female  Tri- 
loas  £11  the  space  beneatli;  these  Md 
>'>eir  marine  exlreiiiities  betweeu  ttieir 
fimhs,  and  press  thuir  bosom  *-ifh  \\te\r 


hands,  to  cause  the  water  to  flo- 
The  whole  composition  and  manner 
quaint,  somewhat  in  the  French  Bty; 
and  such  as  I  should  have  been  U 
surprised  to  find  at  Versailles  than 
Bologna." 

The  FaI"zio  Puhblico,  or  del  (fonn 
begun  Bl  the  end  of  the  13th  centiu_ 
is  one  of  the  great  public  moDumes) 
of  the  city.     Pi'ior  to  1848  it  was  tl 
residence    of  the   Legate   and  of  il 
Senator,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Civil  Gi 
vemor.    Its  facade  still  enhibits 
traces  of  the  Pointed  style  in  its 
walled-up  windows,  but  the  Imildir 
has  been  so  altered  at  various  period 
that  little  nniformity  Temains.    In  tha 
upper  part  of  the  facade,  under  a  canopM 
is  a  Madonna  in  relief,  by  Meold  dea^ 
Area,  in  gilt   terra-colta.     The  omcj 
menis  of  theclock  areby  Tliifa/ini'.  Tfatfl 
entrance  gateway  is  by  Galeaao  Ale^ 
(1570);  the  bronze  statue  of  Gregory 
XIII.  (a  native  of  Bologna),   ia   the 
niche  over  the  gateway,  was  erccliid  at 
the  cost  of  his  fellon-citiieus ;  it  is  bf 
Ahssaniiro  Meng,mti,  called  by  Agoslinft 
Caracci  the  "  unknown  Michael  Angrlo." 
Afler  the  revolntion  of  1796,  in  ordM 
to  save  the  statue  by  converting  it  int» 
that  of  the  patron   saint  of  the  Bo- 
lognese,  the    tiara   was   changed  fbV 
a  mitre,   and   a  pastoral   staff  placed 
in  the  right   hand,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  "  DivuB  Petronius   Protector    et 
Paler."   The  pastoral  staff  is  quite  oat 
of  proportion  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  statue.    On  enteriug  the  building 
is  the  great  court,  recently  handsomelji 
restored,  and  beyond  in  the  3rd  cour4 
formerly  agarden,  we  find  thebeautiftl 
cistern    constructed    by    Terribilin,    at 
the  cost  of  GOOO  scudi. 

A    grand    staircssB     a    ivnlani     ol 

G3    steps,  bj  JiraiHonte,  leads    us   to 

the    upper   halts.      The   bronze   bull 

of  Benedict  XIV.,  and  the  omamenl 

over  the  door  where  it  is  placed,  are  h 

BioMtista  BoloaniRi.   The  great  Salotl 

of  Hercules  takes  its  name  ttoia  U 

colossal   statue   by  Alfanso   LotrJianSt 

On    the   rt.  is  a  hall,   coveied  vid 

frescoes,  the  architectural  portioiM  4 

^,  which    are   by   Antonio   Bibitna ;   thi 

ir\ftj;atis  on  *«  teAvMs,  are  by   A'viA 

.\i\  Bigwi,  M  '  '"--    -     -^-— "---'■- 


a\ii  ftiOMi  on  "Cat  ii^te  Vj  8 
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jotsWi'.     In  the  adjoiuitig  chapel  is  a 

Jfrescu  of  the  Virgin,  calleil  the  Ma- 

jtteDEB  del  Terreioulo,  supposed  to  have 

l>oeD  puinlt^d  by  the  school  of  Francis 

Jib  1505.    The  gallery  leadiug  out  of 

"the  Hall  of  Heroulea  ia  covered  with 

ftescQM  illaatrating  the  glories  of  Bo- 

'  lognabyCn'oiinnaDdPitioii.    TheSala 

Famese,  so  called  from  a  bronze  statue 

^  of   Paul    III.,   is    perhaps    ihe    roost 

■   BQttgnificcQt.     Its  rcrtif  aod  walls  are 

'   covered  with    paintings    representing 

the  history  of  Ihe  city,  by   Cignani, 

!Frftnce£co  Quaioi,  Searamnccia,   Pasi- 

nelli,  the  elder  Bibiena,  and  other  emi- 

TTie  Palaato  del  Podesth  was  begun 


onfiaished  building,  it  lias 
grandenr  which  accords  with  its  cha- 
racter ns  the  ancient  seat  of  Diunicipftl 
aulhoi-ity.  Its  greatest  interest,  how- 
ever, is  derived  froro  its  ha.vine  Iwen  tlie 
prison  of  Ilensius,  Kingof  Haiiiinja,  and 
natnral  son  of  Ihe  Emp.  Frederick  II., 
captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  12-19,  and 
kt'pt  here  a  prisoner  until  his  death  iu 
1272.  The  history  of  this  unfortunale 
iiu)iiarch,  whose  monument  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  account  of  the  ch.  of 
S.  Domenico,  offers  a  singular  ill  uttraCion 
of  thcmanoers  of  themiddle  ages.  The 
haughty  republic  rejected  all  the  over- 
tures of  the  emperor  for  the  restitntinn 
of  his  son,  and  his  threats  and  treasures 
wei^  of  no  aTail  in  the  attempt  toobtnin 
his  liberty.  During  Ms  long  imprison- 
ment the  prince  employed  his  time  in 
poetical  compositions,  some  of  which 
are  marked byconsiderahle  taste.  The 
young  king  moreover  was  beloved  in 
hiBcaptiyitybyafairdamsclofBoiogna, 
Lneia  Vendngoli,  who  sncceeded  in 
visiting  him  under  vBrions  disguises ; 
and  the  Beniivoglio  family  are  believed 
to  derive  its  origin  from  these  mys 
tetiooB  meetings.  The  great  hall  is 
still  called  Sal-i  (foJ  ffe /I'jiiio,  although 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  occu- 
pied by  him;  its  size,  170  feet  by  7-1, 
would  alraoal  seem  concluEive  against 
such  a  belief.  This  hall  has  likewise 
had  its  vicissitudes;  in  UIO  the 
clave   for   thu  elecliun  of  Pope   .lohn 


!    liist 

afterwards  nsed  for  the 
game  of  puUone;  and  was  latterly  de- 
graded  into  a  workshop.  In  other 
parts  of  the  building  ate  the  Archives 
of  the  Notaries  and  other  public  offices. 
The  former  are  rich  in  rate  and  inedited 
materials  for  the  history  of  Boloena, 
and  indeed  of  Italy  during  the  middle 
aaes;  among  Ihera  is  pointed  out  the- 
Bitll  called  'Dello  Spinto  Santo,'  puh- 
lislied  at  Flwence,  July  6,  1139,  by 
Eugenlns  IV.,  for  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  The  lofty 
lower,  called  Torrmio  delC  Aringo,  rises 
upon  arcades,  is  a  massive  and  innwsing  , 
pile :  it  was  erected  in  12G4,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  watching  Ilensius^ 
The stntiies in  term-oottii of  the4  Sainta.* 
protectors  of  the  city,  on  the  pilnsters-- 
which  support  its  arcades,  are  by  M- 
fonso  LinJtanla.  _Tlie_  name  of  Ihwr- 
new  sovereign  Viltorio  Emannele  haS" 
been  given  by  the  Bolognese  to  Ihe 
market-place  or  piazza  between  tliis 
palace  and  the  ch.  of  S.  Petromo. 

The  Portico  de'  Boimhi,  occupying 
one  side  of  the  Piazza,  and  tbe  whole 
length  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Petronio  on  the 
E.  300  ft.  io  length,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Viiptota,  who  had  to  adapt 
it  to  the  irregularities  of  an  older  build- 
ing. Here  are  some  of  the  most  showy 
shops  in  Bologna.  Opening  out  of  it  is 
the  building  called  Z!  Bei/istn;  formerly 
the  College  of  Notaries,  presented  to 
that  body  in  1283  by  the  learned  juris- 
consult and  chief  magistrate  liolaudinij 
Pasaiggeri.  The  ha!!,  now  converted 
into  a  chapel,  has  a  Madonna  by  Paa- 
serntti;  the  Saciisty  contains,  among 
other  documents,  a  Diploma  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.,  confirmed  by  a 
Bull   of  Julius  Tl.,   granting   to   (he 


—  The  Palaces  of 
jna  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
few  exceptions  scarcely  deserv- 
if  a  visit  i  the  works  of  art  which 
erly  gave  thorn  celebrity  are  pa.- 
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be  difficult  to  give  any  description  of 
their  moveable  contents.  Their  fres- 
coes, however,  like  their  architecture, 
cannot  be  exported;  and  in  both  these 
respects  there  is  much  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  traveller. 

Palazzo  Alhergati  in  the  Strada  di  Sa- 
ragozza,is  a  good  example  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Baldassare  Feruzzi  (1540). 
Under  this  palace  some  foundations  or 
Roman  baths  have  been  discovered. 

Palazzo  Aldrovandiy  now  Montanari, 
in  the  Strada  di  Galliera,  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1748,  by  Card.  Pora- 
peo  Aldrovandi,  on  a  scale  of  grandeur 
worthy  of  that  eminent  scholar.  The 
library  and  the  gallery  of  pictures  col- 
lected by  the  Cardinal,  and  augmented 
by  his  successors,  have  been  nearly  all 
dispersed. 

Palazzo  Arcivescovile,  behind  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  residence  of  the  archbi- 
shop, was  built  in  1577  by  Tibaldi,  and 
has  been  recently  restored  and  deco- 
rated with  considerable  taste  at  the  cost 
of  Cardinal  Oppizzoni,  Archbp.  of  Bo- 
logna. The  apartments  are  painted  by 
the  most  eminent  modern  artists  of 
Bologna,  Professors  Frulli,  Pedrini, 
Fancelli,  Fantuzzi,  Zanotti,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Baciocchi,  now  Grahin- 
ski,  behind  the  Piazza  of  S.  Domenico, 
formerly  Ruinif  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture m  Bologna:  its  principal  fa9ade 
is  by  PalladiOf  by  whom  some  of  the 
other  details  were  probably  designed. 
The  grand  hall  is  ornamented  by 
JBibiena, 

The  Palazzo  Bentivoglio,  in  the  Borgo 
della  Paglia,  beyond  the  Cathedral,  has 
been  frequently  the  residence  of  sove- 
reign princes  during  their  visits  to  Bo- 
logna ;  it  recalls  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Bentivoglios,  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Julius  II.,  who  adopted  this  mode 
of  revenging  himself  on  his  great  rival 
Annibale  Bentivoglio.  In  the  reprisals 
which  followed,  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace  and  their  chief  fell,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  on  the  statue  of 
the  pope,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
Michel  Angela. 
•Palazzo  Bevilacqua    Vincenzx,  in  t\ie 


Via  S.  Mammolo  (formerly  belonging  to 
the  Campeggi  family),  whose  architec- 
ture is  attributed  to  Bramantino,  yields 
to  few  in  the  magnificence  of  its  court. 
The  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Diamond  Rustic  style,  surmounted  by 
a  good  cornice,  with  2  handsome  round- 
headed  gateways  opening  into  a  court, 
surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade,  the 
upper  one  partly  enclosed,  of  round 
arches.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
balcony  in  this  palace  towards  the 
street.  In  one  of  the  chambers  is  an 
inscription  recording  that  the  Council 
of  Trent  assembled  here  in  1547, 
having  removed  to  Bologna  by  the 
advice  of  the  celebrated  physician  Fra- 
castorius,  under  the  pretext  of  con- 
tagion. 

Palazzo  de*  Bianchi,  in  the  Strada  di 
San  Stefano,  has  a  fine  ceiling  by  Guide, 
representing  the  Harpies  infesting  the 
table  of  iEneas. 

Palazzo  Fantuzzi,  in  the  Via  di  S. 
Vitale  (see  p.  483). 

Palazzo  Fava,  opposite  the  Ch.  of 
the  Madonna  di  Galliera,  is  rich  in 
frescoes  by  the  Caracci.  The  great  hall 
contains  the  first  fresco  painted  by 
Agostino  and  Annibale,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lodovico,  after  their  return 
from  Parma  and  Venice :  it  represents, 
in  a  series  of  18  pictures,  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Jason,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  the  Eclec- 
tic School.  The  small  chamber  adjoin- 
ing is  painted  by  Lodovico,  who  has 
represented  the  ;Voyage  of  ^neas  in 
12  pictures ;  2  of  them,  the  Polyphe- 
mus and  the  Harpies,  were  coloured  by 
Annibale.  The  next  chamber  is 
painted  by  Albani,  with  the  assistance 
of  Lodovico  Caracci:  it  presents  IG 
subjects,  also  from  the  iEneid.  The 
chamber  beyond  is  painted  by  Zucio 
Massart,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
same  great  master.  The  decorations 
of  the  other  chambers  are  by  his 
pupils,  the  last  room  being  by  Cesi ; 
subjects  of  the  -^neid  prevail  through- 
out the  whole.  The  paintings  of  a 
cabinet  representing  the  Rape  of  Europa 
are  by  Annibale  Caracci. 

Palazzo  Grassi,  in  the  Via  di  Mezzo, 
Ywvs  \\i^  xaa^^nificent  fresco  by  Lodovico 
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C'arncci,  repri!Beiitui|i  Hercules 

with  a  flambettQ  treuaiog  un  thu  Hydra ; 

(Jb*  Sosii,  engraved  dd  peach-sion    . 
illnstratiag  different  events  of  Soripiure 

Falixsio  Gaidolll,  at  the  extremity  uF 
the  Portico  de'  Banchi,  formerly  Ma-/- 
nani,  is  an  imposing  design  of  Dximeaicu 
Tilmldi.  Itis  celebcatedforihe frescoes 
■of  the  Caracci,  representiiig  the  history 
of  Komulus  and  Remus,  and  not  inferior 
either  iu  composition  or  in  colour  to 
those  in  the  Farnese  palace.  They  are 
called  by  Lanzi  "  the  miracle  of  Carac- 

Palanto  Mercolaai,  in  the  Via  M»g- 
giore,  restored  at  the  close  of  iho  last 
century  from  the  designs  of  Veiitiiroli, 
iras  famous  throughout  Europe  for  its 
jHCtures,  sculptures,  and  library,  rich 
in  MSS.  and  printed  books  ;  hot  Ihey 
have  nearly  all  disappeared. 

Palaxm    Midventi    SanJioU,    in    the 
Strada  Maggiore,  a  fine  speci 
palace  architectore,  b;  I'i 


the  St.  Cecilia  of  DDmcnicliin 


of 

ts  second  court  an  interesting  series  of 
freKCOGE  illustrating  the  Gerusalemmc 
Liberal  a,  by  Zraimllo  Spud<i,  Liiciu 
Masaari,  and  />vincfl«co  Brizti.  lo  the 
gallery  is  a  portrait  by  Bomenkhino,  a 
Sibyl  by  G\ii4o  in  his  early  yonlh,  and 
some  other  good  works  of  the  Bo- 
lognese  school. 

Paliaio  Muhent!  Campajgi,  in  the 
Via  di  S.  Dooato  (the  other  2  Mal- 
resii  palaces  are  opposite  the  eh.  of  S. 
Giacomo,  in.  the  same  street),  designed 
by  the  Formigini,  is  remarkable  for 
some  tapestries  fiom  designs  of  Lucas 
Toa  Leyden,  presented  by  Hem-j  VIII, 
to  Cardinal  Campeggi,  the  papal  legate 
in  England. 

J-ofoiio  Marchesmi,  formerly  Leom, 
has  a  fii^ade  designed  by  Girolamo 
da  Treviso.  Under  this  portico  is  a 
fine  Nativity  by  Sicooio  deIC  Mats:  it 
was  damaged,  however,  by  restoration 
in  ism.  In  tlie  great  hall  and  the 
adjoiniDg  chamber  is  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  pain  ti  II  )ts  by  the  same  qjaster, 
illoatrating  the  history  of 'li^neas. 

Palazio  Mtircscalfhl,  in  the  Via  delie 
Asxe,  opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Salvalore, 
formerly  ao  celebmted  tor  its  pietuies 
by  Convffgio,  the  Si.  Peter  of  Guido, 


iahy  IM.  TiMdi;  the  vestibule  at'thtfj 
lop  of  the  stairs  ' 
by  llriz^i ;  and  so  profusely  has  aril 
hiviihed  her  resources  here,  that  evt 
the  chimney-pieces  are  painted  by  ll 
Carard,  Gaidu,  and  Tibafdi.  - 

I'nlaiia  J'epuli,  one  of  the  few  ipectu 
mens  of  domestic  mediuval  architectnr^ 
in  Bologna  that  remain,  a  huge  brioki] 
edifice,  consisting  of  an  agglumeratioiU 
of  several  dwellings.  It  is  situated  iuii 
the  Strada  di  Castiglione.  in  the  rear  o£;<i 
the  Foro  de'  Mercanli.  It  was  ereote^-ll 
in  1341,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  ji 
the  Pepoli  family  ;  it  has  moii;  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle  than  a  palace,  front'tj 
Its  height  surmounted  by  machicolaledijl 
defences;  the  two  Gothic  gateways.^ 
leading  into  It  are  good  specimens  of  the..' 
decorated  terra-eotta  work  of  the  1 4t!>;j< 
centy.  OnlbeopposilesideoftheatreBS  ' 
is  another  palace  of  the  same  name,  buU 
of  more  modem  architecture,  built  fromi 
the  desigus  of  Torri  in  the  beginning  oSj 
the  last  century,  occupying  the  site  off 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  great  captai»j| 
Taddeu  Pepoli.  It  is  a  line  building,! 
with  frescoes  otColoana  and  Can«(i,illns- J 
trating  the  history  of  Taddeo  Pepoli,   ji 

J'l-liim  Pidta,  formerly  the  iJoDoAM 
Palace,  was  built  by  I'^noJn  for  t"" 
learued  Aohille  Bocchi,  who  is  said  _ 
have  hod  some  share  in  its  design.  Thq^ 
hall  on  the  gronnd  flour  has  a  eeilinai 
painted  by  I'roipero  Fanlaa" ;  '"'  "*•'-• 
laterest  consists  in  its  conne 
Bocchi,  the  historiographer  of  Boloj 
and  founder  of  the  Academy. 

Pahazo  Ranniii,  formerly  Lan^Hir^ 
lini,  in  the  Via  di  S.  Ste&no,  bnilt^ 
from  the  designs  of  Barlolommea 
Triachini,  is  interesting  for  its  pnint-i 
ings  by  Bolognese  masters  prior  ti 
the  Caracci.  The  most  remarkable  o 
these  works  are  the  ceiling  of  th* 
upper  hall  by  Tontntaso  Lawttti,  lh( 
Virtues  by  Xormzo  Sabbaiini,  the  Fal 
of  Icarus  by  Orattii  Smnatxhmi,  and  tb 
Death  of  HercuteB  by  Tibaldi. 

I'alano  Sampia'i,  in  the  Strafl 
Maggiore,  244,  once  so  celebrated  fa 
the  lieasinea  ot  \U  ^\ot^-, '\'ui^'S!»» 
picture*  ta-ie  \iteo.  wJA-,  ■Coa  ^«*! 
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part  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  But  its  fine 
ceilings  and  chimney-pieces,  by  the 
Caracci  and  Guercino,  are  well  pre- 
served and  will  amply  repay  a  visit. — 
I.  In  the  1st  hall,  the  ceiling,  painted 
hyJ-jodovico  Caracci,  represents  Jupiter 
with  the  Eagle  and  Hercules ;  *'  in  form , 
dignity  of  feature,  and  magnificence  of 
character,"  says  John  Bell,  **  finely 
suited  to  harmonise  as  a  group.  The 
muscular  figure  and  gigantic  bulk  of 
Hercules  is  imposing  without  extrava- 
gance ;  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
human  figure  is  displayed  with  ad- 
mirable foreshortening  and  great  skill 
and  boldness  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion. The  artist's  knowledge  of  anatomy 
is  discoverable  from  his  correct  pro- 
portions and  fine  bendings,  but  is  not 
obtruded  on  the  eye  by  caricatured  or 
forced  lines."  The  chimney-piece  of 
the  same  apartment  had  a  painting  by 
Agostino  Caracci^  representing  Ceres 
with  her  torch  in  search  of  Proserpine, 
and,  in  the  background,  the  Rape  of  the 
latter. — II.  The  2nd  hall  has  a  ceil- 
ing by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing 
the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules,  conducted 
by  Virtue. — III.  The  ceiling  of  the 
3rd  hall,  by  Agostino  Caracci,  represents 
Hercules  and  Atlas  supporting  the 
Globe.  The  chimney-piece  of  this  hall, 
by  the  same  master,  represents  Her- 
cules holding  down  Cacus,  preparing  to 
pierce  him  with  the  sharp  end  of  his 
club. — IV.  In  the  4th  hall,  the  ceiling, 
representing  Hercules  strangling  An- 
taeus, is  by  Guercino,  "  A  superb  piece, 
with  fine  deep-toned  colouring,  and 
wonderful  power  of  chiaroscuro.  The 
figure  of  Hercules  is  very  grand,  but 
seems  to  have  occupied  rather  too  much 
of  the  artist's  care.  Antaeus  is  wanting 
in  yigour;  the  resisting  arm  is  not 
drawn  with  force  or  bulk  corresponding 
to  the  action ;  neither  are  the  figures 
sufficiently  connected.  But  the  whole 
piece,  although  liable  to  these  criticisms, 
is  a  work  of  great  vigour  and  unques- 
tionable merit.  In  one  of  the  accom- 
panying ornaments  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
next  rooms  there  is  a  beautiful  little 

paintiDghy  Guerciru),oiljoy^\Vi}si\v^\\.  .^..,  ^^  w,v.  i.,»wx,»x,  v*v,j 
should  have  been  Ganymede)  carrying  \  44^.  TYia  \io\M&ft  o^ 
^ff  the  spoils  of  Hercules,  the  skin  of  the  \  iresco  o?  ^  wv^^\^  \^ 


Nemean  lion,  and  the  club.  The  motto 
under  it  is  *  Iter  ad  superos  gloria 
pandet.'" — Bell.  Everything  that 
could  find  a  buyer  has  been  removed, 
even  to  some  of  the  beautiful  works  on 
the  chinmey-pieces  above  mentioned. 

Palazzo  Zamheccari,  in  the  Piazetta 
di  S.  Paolo,  had  a  fine  gallery,  rich 
in  works  of  the  Caracci  and  other 
masters.  Among  those  that  remain 
may  be  noticed  Jacob's  Ladder,  and 
Abi*aham  at  table  with  the  Angels, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci ;  the  Dead  Christ, 
by  Agostino ;  the  Sibyl,  the  Elijah,  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Guercino; 
the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Al^ 
hani;  portrait  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
by  Domenichino ;  his  own  portrait,  by 
Baroccio;  St.  John,  by  Caravaggio;  a 
St.  Sebastian,  and  the  portrait  of  Charles 
v.,  by  Titian;  a  fine  Landscape  by 
Salvator  Bosa  ;  the  Marria2:e  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  by  Giulio  Bomano;  and  the  6 
Mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  Besides  these  works,  there  is  a 
Crucifixion,  in  silver,  a  very  beautiful 
work  attributed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  On 
the  entrance-door  are  2  bronze  Lion- 
headed  knockers  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 

One  or  two  of  the  great  halls  have 
been  converted  into  a  receptacle  or 
kind  of  bazaar  for  the  sale  of  pictures, 
of  which  a  vast  number  of  bad  ones 
may  always  be  found  there. 

An  interesting  modem  residence  is 
the  Casa  Bossini,  in  the  Via  Maggiore, 
built  in  1825  for  the  great  "  Maestro," 
who  resided  here  until  the  Austrian 
occupation,  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
moved to  Florence.  It  is  covered  with 
Latin  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters, 
taken  chiefly  from  classic  writers.  In 
tlie  front  is  the  following  from  Cicero : — 

"  Non  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domus." 

On  the  side  is  an  inscription  from  the 
-^neid : — 


"  Obliquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocmn 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus." 

Another  interesting  house  is  that 
of  Guercino,  in  which  the  great  painter 
lived  during  his  residence  at  Bologna : 
it  is  in  the  small  piazza  behind  the 
Ch.  of  Jt.  Nicolo  degli   Albari,  No. 
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i.    The  incliii! 
t  the  E 


painted  by  him,  on  the 

lionse  in  which  Galmni, 

of  that  speeieB  of  eleelrieity  to  which 

he  has  given  his  name,  was  born,  ia  in 

the  Borgo  delle  Casse,  No.  1347  ;  over 

the  door  i«  the  folluwing  inscription  ; — 


Of  the  other  public  buildings  and 
iustitnlions  of  Bologua,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  architectural 
antiquary  is  .the  Ihro  di'  Mermnti,  or 
Palazsio  della  Mercanaia,  the  best  pre- 
served example  of  the  ornamented 
Italian  Gothic  in  the  dly.  It  was 
hiiilt  in  1294  of  moulded  brickwork, 
and  restored  as  it  now  slauds  in  1439 
by  the  Benlivoglioa  during  their  politi- 
cal ascendency.  The  interior  contains 
the  Exchange  aud  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce.  On  the  stairs  are  painted, 
coromeucing  from  the  tup,  the  ahitlds 
of  the  ten  oorporalions  of  the  city — 
Ciimbiaioms,  Mercanii,  Maccll'iri,  Mer- 
cim-i,  Orefld,  Wteffari,  Drtifipi  a  laao, 
Dntppi  e  StraTihlari,  Spetiali,  and  Bam- 
biriari — and  of  the  CodbuIs  of  Cora- 
Near  the  Foro  ife'  Mtrcimii  is  a 
large  open  space,  from  which  branch 
oS  four  streets  leading  to  the  principal 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  arc  the  2  cele- 
brated leaning  towers,  called  the  Torre 
degli  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Garisenda, 
the  most  remarkable  edifieesio  Bologna, 
but  60  deBtitute  of  arohiiectaral  at- 
tracliona,  that  Mr.  Matthews  compares 
them  to  the  "  chimney  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, blown  a  little  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular." The  ToiTc  iltgli  AsinelU,  he- 
gun  in  1109  byGherardo  degli  Asinelli, 
was  shown,  by  the  invesOgations  of 
Tadolini.to  have  been  finiahed  at  '"" 
ferent periods.  ItisaBquareandofi 
aive  brickwork,  divided  into  H  portions: 
the  lowest  has  a  projecting  battlement, 
which  is  occupied  by  shops ;  the  others 
diminish  from  below  upwards  ""'  -^--- 
oatward  diameter,  whilst  the  ii 
iiicreafles,  owing  to  the  lesser  solidity 
and  thickness  of  the  walls  as  they 
Bseend.  The  height  of  the  totrer  is 
a92i  feel  (Sy-a  metres),  and  to  the  top 
of  the  lantern  331  ft.,  according  to 
measaremeuts  made  in   1837  by  ProF. 


from    the  vertical,   or  equal    to  6  ft, 
lOj  in.  from  the  centre  of  gravity; 
that  of  3  ft.  4  in.,  staled  on  the  marble 
tablet  on  the  W.  front,  having  been 
evidently  obtained  by  ctroneous  means. 
The  direction  of  the  incUnation  is  to 
the  W.,  quite  opposite  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  T.  Garisenda.    ProfesEor 
"         ^-   also  fouud  that  the  amotint 
ition  was  different  in  the  three 
of  the  shall ;  the  largest  in  the    ' 
e  as  high  as  the  machicolatf  d   , 
projection,  less  in  the  central  one,  and    I 
very  email  in  the  highest.  TlieT.degli 
Asinelli  can  be  ascended  without  dan- 
10  stairs   being   perfectly    safe, 
are  449  steps  in  all,  divided  into 
of  10  each,  between  which  there 
)nvenient   hmdiag-placea.      The 
lower  stairs  are  for  a  short  way  round    , 
Is,  the  remainder  placed  against'  I 
ner  wallE.    Near  the  summit  are   | 
oss-groiued  arches,  on  which  rests    ' 
the  terminal  terrace,  to strengthenwhicli. 
two  others   have  been  more  recently 
added.     On  the  top  is  a  kind  of  lantern 
or  helfrj,  containing  a  bell  of  no  large 
dimensions,  which  ia  only  tolled  on  very 
soletnn  or  important  occasionB. 

'~  does  not  appear  that  the  iuclina' 
of  the  tower  has  undei^ne  any 
change  of  late  years.     As  to  its  nse^ 
there  is  every  reason  for  believing  Iha^  \ 
like  many-  others  in  Bologna,  it  -wvt,  { 
reared  from  family  vanity ;  as,  fWun  it#  4 
mode  of  construction,  it  could  Ecareeljr  ' 
have    served  for   retreat  or  defence,  j 
and,  being  almost    without   windowa 
for  the  adtniseion  of  light,  it  could  not   ' 
have  served  as  a  place  of  habitation. 
The  view   from  the  summit  ia  most 
interesting,  and  the  panorama  which  it 
embraces  go  magnificent  that  no  tra- 
veller visiting    Bologna    abonld    omit 
ascending.     It  is  entered  hy  a  low  door 
on  the  8.  side,  where  the  keeper,  au 
obliging   cobbler,  will  be  found,  and 
who  will  accompany  the  visitor  to  the  . 
summit   and    point  out  the  different  1 
localities  seen  from  it.    He  will  dig*'  i| 
cover  at  his  feet  the  whole  city  spread  , 
before  him  ;  the  richlj^-clad  hill^  Vi-Mgii 
al  tfeelS,  too\  tA-«\C\c\i"?^w^'».\M^ 
i  t\ie  "V"\a  ¥.ii\Ail.  sWiiMAi™^"™  u.  tW^'B 


line  for  22  m,  to  Castel  Bolognese  on 
one  side  (the  E.).  and  on  the  other  to 
Modentt,  with  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Romagna  towanls  the  N,  atid  E.,  and, 
in  clear  weather,  the  Eugauean  and 
Veronese  hills  bejoad,  nnil  Btill  fiir- 
Iher  the  anow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Tjroleie,  Styrian,  and  Carinthian  Alps. 
The  other  tower,  La  Qarisenda,  bnilt 
\n  the  brothers  Filippo  and  Oddo 
GariEendi,  in  1110,  is  161  feet  high. 
Itg  inclination,  in  1792,  waa  8  Bo- 
lognese feet  to  the  E.,  and.  3  to 
the  S.i  bat  some  measurements  made 
by  Profeaaors  Bacelli  and  Anlolini, 
in  1813,  showed  an  increase  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  over  the  former  ob- 
Herrations.  Alidosi  and  other  writers 
have  endeavoured  10  maintain  that 
the  inclination  of  the  Garieeuda  tower 
is  the  eSeot  of  art ;  as  if  Italy  did  not 
present  an  abundance  of  such  examples 
in  situations  where  the  ground  is  liable 
to  gradual  sinkiog,  and  aarlhqualies 
are  of  common  occurrence.  The  best 
answer  to  this  absurd  idea  is  that 
the  courses  of  brick  and  the  holes  to 
receive  the  timbers  of  the  floors  are 
also  inclined,  which  they  certainly 
would  not  have  been  if  the  lower  had 
been  built  in  its  present  inclined  form. 
The  Garisenda,  however,  has  a  higher 
interest  than  that  derived  from  tliis 
question,  since  it  supplied  Dante  with 
a  fine  simile,  in  which  he  compares  the 
giant  AntEeuB,  stooping  to  seize  him 
and  his  guide,  to  this  tower,  as  it  is 
seen  fi^m  beaeath  when  the  clouds  are 
flying  over  it  :— 
"  QiiaL  pan  &  liguardAr  la  Coriaenda 
Sotio  II  chinatCt  quondo  no  i^uvi>l  viuU 


There  are  remains  of  some  other 
similar  towers  in  different  paris  of  Bo- 
logna, especially  two  on  either  side  of 
the  Archbiahop's  Palace,  the  bases  of 
■which  are  built  of  blocks  of  gjpsoni ; 
being  mutilated,  neither  attain  a  great 

The  noble  building  in  the  street 
adjoining  San  Petronio,  on  the  E. 
aide,  called  the  Jj'cAijinnasBio,  once 
"'e  seal   of  ibe    university,  then  de- 


signated as  the  Soiiole».ui  Siiidio  Fub- 
hiico,  before  it  was  transferred  to  it( 
present  site,  is  one  of  the  fiiieel  edifice* 
in  Bologna.  It  was  designed  in  I 
by  Terribilia.  The  building  lias  been 
recently  restored  at  the  expense  of 
the  municipality,  for  the  purpose  of 
pladng  the  public  library,  or  Bibiie- 
Uca  dslj  Comane,  formed  chiefly  by  a 
learned  ecclesiastic,  Magnani,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  his  native  city.  The 
apartments  appropiiated  10  the  schools 
have  some  good  paintings  by  SunuiccAJni', 
Sabhotini,  and  their  scholars.  In  the 
loggie  above  are  several  inlaresting 
memorlalsof  deceased  professors  :  that 
of  the  physician  Muratori  Is  by  his 
daughter  Teresa;  that  of  the  Canonico 
Pegui,  the  philosopher,  erected  by  his 
pupils,  is  by  Giuseppe  Terzi ;  that  of 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Malpigbiiaby 
Franceschini ;  that  of  Mariani  is  l:^. 
Carlo  Ci^mni ;  and  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher Sbaraglia  is  by  Donate  Creti. 
In  the  adjoining  cbapel  of  SiB.  Marin 
de'  Bulgari  are  some  paintingl  which 
deserve  to  be  seen ;  the  AnnDtunatioii 
at  the  high  altar  is  by  Gahuert,  and  the 
fi-escoes  on  the  walls,  reprasentiiig  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  sibyls,  and  pro- 


ihe  coats  of  arms  of  the  stutlenta  of  the 
ancient  university,  forming  a  pleaKont 
and  interesting  mode  of  decoralinn; 
there  arc  many  hundreds  of  these 
escutcheaug,  with  the  names  and  coun- 
try of  their  owners. 

The  Collegia  di  Spagna,  in  the  Via 
dl  Saracom,  the  Spanish  college,  was 
founded  In  1364,  by  Cardinal  Albor- 
noz.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
the  frescoes  of  its  portico  by  Anni- 
baU  CaracBi,  In  his  youth,  but  they 
have  almost  disappeared.  In  the  up- 
per loggia  is  the  fine  fresco  by  iiuy- 
llo,  representing  the  Virgin  aud 


Chilli,  St.  EUMbelb,  St,  John,  and  St, 
Joseph,  with  an  angel  above  scaltcrinB 
Sowers,  and  the  Caralnal  founder  kneef 
ingin  veneration.  But  the  great  fresco 
of  Bagnacavallo,  representing  Cbarlea 
V.  crowned  in  S.  Petronio  by  Clement 
""     "although  much  injured,  is  by 
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this  circumstance  we  nay  regard  the 
pictare  as  a  aeries  of  authentic  pof' 
traits,  in  the  precise  costumo  of  the 
period.  In  toe  eh.  aDoexed  to  the 
college  ace  some  frescoes  by  C.  Pro- 
eaoaiai;  a  St.  Marguerite,  with  Saints 
Jerome  and  Francis,  by  G.  I'rancia; 
aod  in  the  S&crisl;  an  Ancona  in  21 
comporlments,  by  Marco  Zoppo. 

The  CoUajio  Yentuivli,  So  called  from 
the  eminent  architect  of  Bologna,  who 
founded  it  for  architectural  studies  in 
1823,  occupies  the  building  formerly 
used  as  the  Hungarian  College.  The 
pupils  are  educaled  here  until  their 
SOtli  year.  Tlie  establishment  is  well 
managed,  and  tends  to  keep  alive  the 
■  arts  of  design  among  the  young  stu- 
dents of  Bologna.  The  marble  bust  of 
Vautnroli  is  by  Professor  Deinaria. 

The  Teatn  Comumle,  in  the  Sirada 
di  Sac  Donato,  was  built  in  1T5G,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Gio- 
vanni II.  Bentlvoglia,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  at  the  in- 
stigatioo  of  Pope  JdUub  II.  The 
design  of  the  theatre  is  by  Bi'iisna, 
but  it  has  been  freq^uently  altered  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  modem 
opera.  The  curtain,  representing  the 
.Apotheosis  of  Pelsina  or  Bononia  is  by 
S.  Anghlim. 

The  Tsdtro  CoalacalH  was  built  in 
1S14,  ilia  part  of  the  suppressed  Car- 
melite convent  of  S.  Martmo  Magg^ore. 
The  old  convent  stdrs  servo  for  the  ap- 
proach to  the  modern  theatre — another 
of  those  strange  contrasts  so  frequently 
met  with  in  Italy. 

The  TMln  del  Corso  was  built  in 
1805,  troQi  the  designs  of  Sautini,  aud 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city. 

In  the  Palazzo  BoJognini,  near  (he 
Strada  S.  Stefano,  a  Casino,  supplied  with 
literary  and  political  joumals,  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  upper  classes;  musical 
parties,  conversazioni,  and  balls  are 
given  here. 

TbeABoademia  Filarnwnka,  No.  614, 
Cartoleria  Nova,  and  the  L<ceo  J^lar- 
moHko,  in  the  Via  delie  Campone,  in- 
BtituUons  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a 
city  which  boasts  ot'bcing  the  most  mu- 
slcal  in  Italy,  have  acquired  an  Euro- 


pean reputalion.      The  academy  was 
founded  hy  Vincenzo  Carrati,  in  1666,    ' 
and  has  numbered  among  its  members  ' 
the  most   eminent   professors   of  the   . 
a  last  centuries.     The  Lyceum,  fbnnd-  . 
ed  in  180S,  by  the  municipality,  as  a 
school  of  music,  is  enricbed  with  the 
unrivalled  musical  library  and  collec- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Padre  MarlinL 
The  library  contains  no  less  than  1 7,000 
volumes  of  printed  music,  aud  the  finest 
collection  of  ancient  manuscript  musio  < 
in  existence.    There  is  an  interesting:  ] 
collection  of  portraits  of  professors  and  1 
dilettanti,  another  of  antique  iustra-  I 
ments,  and  a  fine  series  of  ohoir-bookl   I 

The  Moalagaaola,  a  slight  elevation 
at  the  N.  eitremity  of  the  town,  was 
converted,  during  the  occupation  of  the 
French,  into  a  handsome  promenade, 
the  only  one  within  the  waits. 

Environs   of  So(o37ia.  —  Outside    the  , 
Porta  di  Qistiglione  is  the  ch.  of  La    . 
MiserL-ordla,    ruined    in    the   wars    of  1 
the   15th   century,  and  partly  rebuilt 
with   little  regard  to  the   uniformity 
of  ibe  original  plan.   It  contains  some 
pictures  of  interest.     The  Annuncia- 
tion, on  the  wall  over  the  entrance,  11 
by  Fasienttti-   the  Virgin,  called  I« 
Madonna  della    Consolazione.    at   the   , 
2nd  altar,  is  by  LIppo  di  ffalmasilo ;  at   • 
the   r>th  is  the  Descent   of  the  Holy  i 
Spirit,  by   Cesi;    at  the  Cth,   an  An-  , 
nunciation,    by     U.    Qaadolfi;    in    Ibc  ■ 
choir,   a  picture   in   3    pDrtioDs,~-tlie  | 
upper,   consisting  of  a  half  figure  of  | 
the  Saviour,  and  2  good  female  heads,  | 
is  probably  by   F.   Franeia — the  cen- 
tral portion,  a  Nativity,  and  the  lover  ' 
one,   a  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  a  very 
inferior  hand;  8tb,   or  l.-hand  traa-   \ 
SEpt,    the   Tabernaele,    supported   by.  , 
4  Doctors  of  the  Clinrch,  is  carved  in    ^ 
cypress  wood  by  Marco  Ted^no  of  Cre-   , 
mona,  an  able  sculptor  in  wood  of  tho  ■ 
ITth   century,   who  also  eiecnted  the  ] 
omaments   of  tha  organ  and  singing  ] 

Close  to  the  Porta  di  S.  Mammolo  ( 
is  the  ch.  of  (he  Aanan:iala,  at-  . 
toched  to  a  Franciscan  convent.  It  has  1 
some  interestiug  paintings,  particu-  ) 
lavly  bl  F,  iVaftcia,    X'n  iVe.  Iv^i.  ■Jos.'jA^ 
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John,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Francis,  by 
that  celebrated  master.  In  the  3rd  is 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Magdalen, 
the  Virgin,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Frauds, 
by  the  same,  with  the  ordinary  inscrip- 
tion "Francia  Aurifex"  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross.  4th,  the  Nuptials  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Costa,  5th,  St.  Francis  in 
ecstasy,  by  Gessi,  a  superb  painting 
worthy  of  Guido.  3rd  on  1.,  the  Ma- 
donna del  Monte,  by  Lippo  di'Dalmasio, 
The  Annunciation,  with  4  saints,  in  the 
choir,  is  another  beautiful  work  of 
Francia.  In  the  Sacristy  a  Dead 
Christ,  by  G,  Francia,  and  several 
portraits.  D.  Tibaldi  is  buried  in 
this  ch.  Outside  the  church  is  a  long 
'  portico,  painted  in  fresco  by  Gin- 
como  Lippi  and  other  pupils  of  the 
Caracci.  The  Shepherds  worshipping 
the  newly-born  Saviour  is  by  Faolo 
Caracci,  from  a  design  by  his  brother 
Lodovico.  Not  far  from  the  ch.  of 
the  Annunziata,  towards  the  Piazza  di 
Castiglione,  was 

The  ancient    little    church   of  the 
Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  built  in  1106, 
formerly   one   of  the    depositories   of 
sacred    Italian    art.       A    considerable 
part  of  the  building  had  fallen  down, 
and  what  remained,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Cav.  Minghetti,  has  been 
cleaned  and  restored.    The  frescoes  are 
attributed  to  Jacopo  Avanzi,  Galasso  Ga- 
^  lassi,  Simone  da  Bologna,  and  other  early 
1  artists  of  the  Bolognese  school,  and  are 
!  interesting  as   its   earliest  efforts,  al- 
;  though  as  works  of  art  far  behind  their 
contemporaries  of  the  Tuscan,  Umbrian, 
and  Lombard,   The  Mannage  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  attributed  to  Galasso  Ga- 
lassi,  is  one  of  the  most  curious.     The 
frescoes  here   are,   however,  worth   a 
visit. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  Bagni  di 
Mario,  an  octagonal  building,  con- 
structed in  1564,  by  Tommaso  Lau- 
retti,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
purifying  the  water  for  the  Fountain  of 
Neptune.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  built, 
it  is  said,  by  Marius,  and  restored  by 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  shown 
by  inscriptions  in  the  Museum. 
On  the  bill  above  Bologna,  beauW 


Michele  in  Bosco^  attached  to  the  snp* 
pressed  monastery  of  the  Oliyetani. 
This  great  establishment,  in  the  time  of 
Bishop  Burnet  one  of  the  finest  ex* 
amples  of  monastic  splendour  in  Italy, 
was  suppressed  at  the  French  invadoQ; 
its  magnificent  halls  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  prisons  for  condemned 
criminals,  and  its  best  pictures  were 
carried  to  Paris.  The  walls  and  ceil- 
ings, painted  by  Ludovico  Caracci  and 
his  school,  are  gradually  falling  into 
ruin,  and  the  fiunous  cloister,  which 
was  entirely  decorated  by  37  subjects 
by  these  great  artists,  is  bow  a  melan- 
choly  wreck.  Many  of  the  paintings 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  of  those 
which  remain  the  subjects  are  hardly 
to  be  distinguished.  They  representea 
the  history  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Cecilia,  St.  Tiburtius  and  Sta.  Valeriana: 
the  one  by  Guido  was  retouched  by 
himself  only  a  few  years  before  bis 
death.^ 

The  library  of  the  convent,    built 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Giacomo 
Monti,  had  in  its  several  compartments 
paintings    illustrating   the  subjects  of 
the  works  contained  in  them ;  they  were 
executed  by  Canuti,  a  pupil  of  Guido, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbate  Pepoli, 
but  they  have  shared  in  the  general 
ruin.     In  the  splendid  dormitory,  427 
ft.  in  length,  are  preserved  the  dial  of  the 
clock  painted  by  Innocenzo  da  Tmola 
with   figures   and   festoons    of  fruit; 
several  models  of  sculpture,  amongst 
others  of  a  horse  by  Canova,  and  of 
Gian  di  Bologna's  Neptune ;  and  several 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Pinacotheca^ 
which,  for  want  of  room  at  the  Acca- 
demia,  have  been  brought  here. 

The  ch.  contains  some  good  paint- 
ings. In  the  1st  chapel,  a  copy  of 
Guercino's  Beato  Tolomeo,*  which  is 
now  in  France,  and  once  stood  here. 
2nd,  the  Death  of  San  Carlo,  and,  3rd, 
the  S.  Francesca  Romana,  both  by 
Fiorini,  4th.  In  this  chapel  is  the 
monument  of  Ramazzotti,  a  condot- 
tiere  in  the  service  of  the  Popes  in 
the  16th  century,  by  A.  Lombardo, 
The  4  medallions  on  the  roof  are  by 
Ciqnani,       The    large   lunette    of    S. 


fully  situated,  stands  the  ch.  of  San\cui^\«L  on  ex  W,,  ^t^Vj  CauuU.   Vcv'Qwi 
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sai^ristj  are  frescoes  of  13  saints  by 
BngniaiimUo.  The  otlier  puntings 
have  suffered  greatly,  the  apsrtmeut 
haviug  long  been  used  as  a,  liay-storc. 

The  couventiml  buildings  of  S.  Mi- 
cliele  in  Bosco  were  cotiverted  into  a 
barrack,  and  the  fiue  balls  of  the 
UlivetBD  monks  occupied  b;  soldiery, 
during  (he  Austrian  occupation.  The 
ch.  is  genenillj  closed;  the  grounds 
and  gardens  have  been  converted  into 
a  promenade ;  and  a  fine  road  leads 
to  the  convent  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Manunolo,  constructed  by  Ihe  mu- 
nicipality, obliged  to  do  so  by  ihe 
Austrian  authorities,  to  connect  it  with 
their  park  of  artillery  below,  St.  Mi- 
chele  being  a  strong  military  position 
coramauding  the  city.  On  toe  hill 
opposite  rises  a  Grecian  mansion,  built 
Ijy  Aldini,  one  of  Napoleon's  ministers 
under  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Its 
proprietor  w&3  forced  to  abnndoD  it,  to 
allow  of  its  being  converted  into  aa 
Anslrian  mililaiy  position.  The  view 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  plain  of  the 
Romagna,  is  very  fiae  from  this  point. 

Outside  the  gate  called  La  Poi'ta 
di  SaragOzzB,  lately  restored  by  the  mu- 
nicipality, is  the  Odb  arch  designed  by 
Monti  in  1675  as  a  propylEenm  or  en- 
trance to  the  celebrated  Portico  ieadbg 
to  the  Madonna  di  8.  Luca.  Thia  ex- 
traordinary eitample  of  public  spirit 
and  devotion,  which  we  regret  to  say  sus- 
taineddamuge  from  the  A  ustrian  soldiery 
in  1B49,  was  projected  by  the  Canon 
Zeneroli  of  Pieve  di  Cento,  whi 
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the  subject  in  1672.  Oi 
1674,  the  first  atone  was  laid  between 
what  are  now  (he  ISOth  and  ISlst  arches. 
The  portico  is  12il.  broad  and  1 5ft.  high, 
and  consiste  of  2  portions,  one  called 
the  Portico-della  Piannra,  the  other  the 
P.  della  Salita;  it  is  not  in  a  straight 
line,  but  has  several  angles  or  turnings 
in  conseqaence  of  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground.  In  1676  the  whole 
portico  of  tbe  plain,  consisting  of 
^06  aruhes,  was  completed  at  tbe  cost 
of  90,9OOBCudi.  Here  the  Portico  della 
Salita  begins,  and  is  united  to  the  1st 
portico  by  the  grand  arch,  called,  from 
the  neij^hbourjns:  torrent,  Ibe  "  Arco  di 
Meloncello,"  bmit  at  the  cost  of  the 
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Monti  fomily,  ft'om  the  designs  of  Hi- 
biena.  The  difficulcies  of  the  ascent  j 
were  skilfully  overcome;  and  the  money 
was  raised  by  the  voluntary  contribn- 
tioDs  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
dona^ons  of  the  corporation  and  reli- 
gious com  CD  unities,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inscriptions  recording  their  benefac- 
tions. The  theatres  even  promoted 
the  work  by  presenting  the  proceeda 
of  several  performances  given  for  tha' 
puiTiose.  From  167G  to  1730,  329 
arches  of  the  ascent  were  finished,  with 
the  IS  chapels  of  the  Kosary,  at  ths 
cost  of  170,300  Eoudi;  and  in'l739  the 
cutire  portico  was  completed,  includ- 
ing, from  the  Porta  di  Saragozza  tothe 
ch.,  no  less  than  635  arches,  occupvio^ 
a  space  little  short  of  3  at.  in  length. 

The  magnificent  cb,,  occupying  the 
summit   of  Jhe   Monte  della  Goardia,    j 
derives  its  name  of  the  Madonna  di  S. 
Ljica  from    one    of    those    nomeroua    J 
black  images  of  the  Virgin  traditioEally 
attributed  to  St.  Lake.     It  is   said  t» 
have  been  brought  to  this  spot  in  1160, 
by  a  hermit  from  Constantinople  ;  and 
is  still  regarded  with  so  mncli  venera- 
tion, that  its  annnal  visit  to  the  city  is 
the  Eceoe  of  one  of  the  greatest  public 
festivalsoFtbe  Bolognese.     Thei^urcb 
was  built  in  the  last  century  from  the 
designs  of  Dotti,  but  not  in  the  purest 
taste.    It  contains  numerous  paintings 
by  modem  artists,  but  none  of  the  great 
Bolagnese  masters,    excepting  a  Ma- 
donna with  S.  Doroinick,  and  the  IB 
Mysteries  of  the  Kosary,  in  Iho  3rd 
chapel  on   the  rt.,  by   Guido,   one  of 
his  earliest  productions.     The  miracu- 
long  image  of  the  Virgin  is  preserved 
in  a  recess  above  the  high  altar,  in 
a   case   of  marble    and   gilt   bronze, 
and    is  still   the   object   of    pilgrim- 
ages.       The   view   from    Monte   delta     , 
Guardia  is  alone  sufficient  lo  repay  a   1 
visit  lo  the  ch.      The  rich  and  glowine' 
plains,  from  the  Adriatic  to  Ihe  Alps  anS     , 
Apennines,  are  seen  spread  out  like  a    j 
map  in  the  foregroimd,  studded  with     . 
villages,  churches,  convents,  and  cities;    \ 
among  which    Ferrara,   Modensi  and    , 
Imola  may   be   distinctly  recognised.    . 
Towards  the  E.  the  prospect  is  homvi-    ' 
\iy  ft\e   >ii^'C\t,  wA.  wi  ■&!&  **  .', 
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turesque  and  broken  line  of  Apennines. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  scene  more 
charming  or  more  beautiful. 

Public  Cemetery, — In  returning  to  the 
city,  and  about  i  m.  from  the  gates  of 
S.  Felice  and  S.  Isaiah,  is  the  ancient 
Certosa,  built  in  1335  by  the  Car- 
thusian monks,  and  suppressed  in 
1797.  It  was  consecrated  in  1801 
as  the  public  cemetery,  and  has  been 
much  pnused  as  one  of  the  finest  models 
for  an  extensive  modem  Campo  Santo. 
It  was  the  first  result  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  who  forbad  the 
burial;  of  the  dead  within  the  city; 
and  its  regulations  are  remarkable 
as  establishing  no  exclusion  of  sect, 
although  a  separate  enclosure  is  set 
apart  for  Protestants  and  Jews.  The 
ch.  of  the  convent,  which  has  been 
preserved,   retains    many    remarkable 

Eaintings :  in  the  1st  chapel  on  the  rt. 
and,  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  2 
saints  by  the  side,  are  by  Canuti;  the 
S.  Bruno,  at  the  altar,  is  by  Cesi.  The 
other  large  picture,  representing  the 
Ascension,  is  by  Bihiena,  Opposite  to 
the  latter  is  the  Supper  in  the  House 
of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  Magdalen 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  by  Andrea 
Sirani,  The  Baptism  of  Christ  is  a 
large  composition  by  his  daughter 
Elisabetta,  painted  in  her  20th  year, 
with  her  portrait  sitting,  and  her 
name.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  Christ  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  and  the 
4  Carthusian  Saints  were  the  last 
works  of  Gessi,  The  2  pictures  re- 
presenting Christ  entering  Jerusalem, 
and  appearing  to  the  Virgin  with 
the  host  of  patriarchs  after  the  re- 
surrection, are  by  Lorenzo  Fasinelii. 
At  the  high  altar,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Christ  praying  in  the  garden,  and  the 
Deposition,  are  by  Cesi.  In  an  inner 
chapel  are  the  Annunciation,  by  Cesi ; 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  a  half-length 
in  fresco,  by  Lodovico  Caracci ;  S. 
Bernardino  in  fresco,  by  Amico  Asper- 
tini  ;  and  another  Christ  with  the  Cross, 
by  Massari, 

The  Cemetery  occupies  the  spacious 
corridors  and  cloisters  of  the  convent, 
In  which   niches   in    the  walls  have 


been  built  to  receive  the  dead.  The 
general  effect  is  very  fine,  and  some 
of  the  tombs  and  monuments  are  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  names  they 
record,  but  for  the  character  of  their 
design.  Three  collections  of  engrav- 
ings from  these  monuments  have  been 
published,  as  well  as  two  volumes  of 
inscriptions,  composed  by  Professor 
Schiassi,  and  much  admired  for  their 
pure  Latinity. 

Several  monuments  from  churches 
desecrated  during  the  revolution  have 
been  removed  here, — some  of  a  very 
remote  period,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
corridor  opposite  the  entrance.  Others 
are  extremely  beautiful  as  works  of 
art,  amongst  which  may  be  cited  the 
monument  to  Francesco  Abbergato,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  cinque-cento 
style  (ob.  1517).  The  cemetery  now 
consists  of  two  sets  of  cloisters  or  ar- 
cades; the  larger  one  has  been  recently 
added.  In  its  centre  are  the  g^ves  of 
the  poorer  classes ;  near  the  chapel  in 
the  latter  are  the  monuments  of  Vigano 
and  Vestris,  of  theatrical  celebrity. 

On  the  right  of  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  cemetery  is  a  small 
walled-in  space,  destined  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  our  Protestant  country- 
men, and  of  all  creeds  not  Homan 
Catholic. 

Leaving  the  city  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, by  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the 
Portico  degli  Scalzi,  consisting  of  167 
arches,  and  1700  feet  in  length,  leading 
to  the  ch.  called  Gli  Scalzi,  or  the 
Madonna  di  Strada  Maggiore.  The 
ch.  has  some  good  paintings,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  good  Holy 
Family  by  Pasinelli ;  the  Sta.  Teresa 
praying,  by  Canuti;  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Sabbatini,  and  other 
works  of  the  Bolognese  schooL 

The  epithet  of  Grassa,  given  to  Bo- 
logna by  the  historian  Paul  Van  Merle, 
of  Ley  den,  in  the  15th  century,  applies 
as  much  to  the  living  and  culinary  deli- 
cacies of  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  fertile  territory.  The 
wines  of  its  neighbourhood  are  very 
tolerable,  and  the  fruits,  particularly 
the  grapes,  are  much  esteemed.  The 
mortadella,  e^er^'wVietfe  V\x«h*w  «£  the 
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tatioc:  and  Ihe  cmwi/nio,  a  kind  of 
plum  pudding,  is  pecnliar  W  the  ei(j. 
It  ii  only  made  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Beckford  has  deaignaled  Bo- 
logDit  as  "tt  city  of  puppy-dogs  and 
iansi^eB."  The  doga  of  Bologoa,  so 
celehrated  in  the  middle  nges,  -which 
stiil  figure  in  the  city 
alluded  lo  in  the  epitaph  on  King 
Enzius  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico, 
were  worthy  of  more  respect  than  is 
implied  in  this  flippant  remark;  they 
have  unfortunately  disappeared,  and  a 
trace  of  their  pure  breed  can  scarcely 
now  be  discovered. 

In  a  Uniyersily  town,  bo  cslebraleil 
for  its  medical  professorG,  the  invalid 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  good  lulvice ; 
the  ordinary  fee,  cither  itir  physicians 
or  flurgconn,  is  5  panls,  and  for  consul- 

The  climate  is  considered  healthy, 
but  in  winter  Bologna  is  reputed  lo  ba 
cold  and  in  summer  the  hottest  oily  in 
Italy.  In  other  respecls,  amply  pro- 
vided witb  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life,  with  lui  intellectual  society,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  works  of  art,  Bo- 
logna is  peculiarly  calculated  to  Iw  an 
agreeable  and  economical  residence. 

The  Bolngnese  dialect,  of  all  the 
forms  of  Italian  which  the  traveller    '" 


Ih,  is  most  puzzling.    It  f 
scribed  by  the  learned  gra 


aptly  described  by  the  learned  gram- 
raananofthe  16th  centy.,  AulusGellins 
Parrhasius,  as  the  raucida  Bononeasium 
loquacitas.  Forsyth  says,  "  with  all  the 
learning  in  its  bosom,  Bologna  has  suf- 
fered its  dialect,  that  dialect  which 
Dante  admired  as  the  purest  of  Italy, 

oated  jargon,  fiill  of  apocope,  and  unin- 
telligible to  strangers." 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Bolognese,  we  may  refer  to  the  well- 
known  description  by  Tassoni : 


Clienonti 


III  freoo." 


This  character,   at  first  sight 
midable,  would  seem  to  refer 
independent  spirit,  and  to  the  love  oft 
political  freedom  imbibed  from  their  I 
"    ""  It  republican  infititutions.     It  has  [ 


the  Bolognese  ;  but  the  calumny,  if 
there  ever  were  any  foundation  for  it,  1 
applies  no  longer;  and  in  education, 
in  character,  and  in  the  arts  of  civi-  \ 
lisation,  Bologna  stands  prominently  , 
tbrward  amongst  European  cities,  at  \ 
its  inhabitanls  do  amongst  the  bravesv^ 
most  patriotic  and  public-spirited  oC! 
regeneraleil  Italy. 


Dilyjentes. — Dilij,. „ 

week,  Sunday  and  Thursday,  betwea*  > 
Bologna   and   Kome,   performing   the- 
journey  in  84  hours,  by  way  of  Ancowi  ' 
and    Macerala;    but    as   the  carriage- h 
from  Bologna  now  does  not  proceed  .' 
beyond  Rimini,  the  traveller  mn^t  get 
on   from    there  by  vetturino   to   Fe- 
saro,  from  where  the  Koman  diligence 
now  starts   (Mallcposte  lo  Rimini  in 
correspondence  with  Kome  every  day  , 
eicepl   Thursday) ;— daily    by    Covi-  | 
gliajo  in  16  hours,  and  by  La  Portetta  j 
and    Pistoia  on  Tuesday,  Tharsday,.! 
Saturday,  perfonuiug  the  whole  trajet  J 
in  14  hours;  fares,  by  both  routes,  45f  1 
40,  and  35  pauls,     A  diligence  dailji  ^ 
to  Ferrara   and  Foiite    Lago   Scuro; 
another  in  continuation  starts  from  Sta.  ■ 
Maria  Maddalena,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Po,  in  15  hours,  for  Padua,  and 
thence  to  Venice  by  rly.    Diligencet 
every  day  to   Havenna   in    ID    hours,    ; 
by  way  of  Hedeeina  and  Lugo. 

Travellers  going  from  Bologna  to  ' 
Verona  and  the  Tyrol  must  now  pro-  i 
eeed  to  Parma  by  the  early  train,  from  , 
which  a  diligence,  tbat  starts  at  8  a.m.,  1 
arrives  in  8  hours  at  Mantua.  Here  ■ 
the  traveller  must  remain  for  the 
night.  Since  the  annexation  of  the  , 
Emiliau  Provinces  to  tbe  N.  Italian  , 
kingdom  the  Austrian  authorities  have 
closed  all  other  routes  for  reachinff  - 
their  territories  by  public  conveyanoeB  , 
except  from  Ferrara  10  Padua  and  from  ' 
Parma  to  Mantua. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  pro-   ■ 
ceeding  from  Bologna  to  Bome,  without    ' 


been 


.    jashioi 

!S  of  OUT  <. 


theAdriatic  to  Anoona  (Rle.  87),  fi«in 
whence,  or  from  Fano  by  Fossom- 
brone,  good  roads  traverse  the  Apen- 
nines to  FoUs,tiQ  tB,\W,,%».Mi*l.%V),1«J^; 

depreciate  \  from  ftieace  \q  'Oae  ca^vWA.  VJ*-^-  "^SfV^--* 
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Plan  fur  risiUag,  in  topographical  oi-rkr, 
earsthios  "unl  worthy  of  notice  at  Bo- 
logna tn  3  dags. 

Istdag. — PiaMaaudFontana  diNet- 
tono-  Pahiiio  PiAblico ;  Ch.  of  SiN 
pETRONio;  Pal.  del  Podesla;  Portico 
di'  Bimclii ;  Archigianosio  in\d  Bibliotcca ; 
Ch.  of  &  Maria  iltlla  Vila;  CliB-  of 
SiN  DoMENlco.  of  SarU<i  Lucia  ;  Pal. 
BuiiiZ^;  Chs.  of  Son  (Jibtanitiiii  J/onfc. 
of  Sun  Stefma;  Pal.  dc'  Blanchi;  Pal. 
Pepoli;  Ch.ot  3. ifiu-iu  da'Serei;  House 
ofSoasiai;  Pal,  SuTopitri;  Ch.  of  Sun 
Bartolommeo  in  Eacegnima ;  Torbe  degl' 
AaiNELU ;  ChB.  of  3an  Vilale  and  / 
Metulicantii  Pal.  Fiintumi ;  Via  di  San 
Donata;  Pal.  iTalceiii,  Malvasia,  Sic. ; 
Ch.  of  S.GiiCOMoMAOoiOHE  1  Oratory 
of  Sanbi  Cecilia  ;  UnivehbiTT  ;  Gi-eut 
Theatre, 

and  day. — Cathesrai.  ;  Ch  of  Ma- 
domia  di  Gailiera;  PtJ.  Faea ;  Cbs.  of 
_  Sun  Giorgio  and  Saa  Martina ;  Pal.  Al- 
'  drotandi;  Ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  in 
Seno;  /loose of  Galcanl ;  Arena  ;  Ch.  ol 
Saa  Btnedetto ;  Montagnola ;  Pal.  Ben- 
titoglio ;  Aocadbhia  dslle  Belle  Abti 
AND  CollECTIOkb;  Botanic  Garden; 
Collections  and  Library  at  Vhkersili/ ; 
Drive  in  the  afternoon  lo  the  Certosa 
and  Caiipo  Santo,  by  the  Porta  Sant' 
lEioa,  relurning  by  that  of  Santa  Felice. 
3rd  day,~Chs.  of  San  Francesco 
and  5.  Saluatore ;  Pal.  MarescalcUi ,  Zam- 
beccar!,  and  Bevilacgaa  Vincenzi;  Chs. 
of  5.  J'"oh,  La  Sixgra,  and  Son  Pi-ocoh; 
Porta  San  Mammolo  ;  Chs.  ofl'Aiman- 
liata  and  Miseriooi-dia  ;  S.  Michele  Is 
Boscoi  Villa  Aldini:  Porta  di  Sara- 
gozza,  and  escursioa  to  the  Ch.  of  the 
Madonna  Di  S.  Ldca,  returning  by 
the  Via  di  SaragOiza,  CoHegiodi  Spiujaa, 
and  Pal.  Aibergati. 


Itulogna  tc  I^aDDTD      .     .  . 

r^JsnoloRllgire!     '.     '.  '. 

FillgBll!  to  CnvlgU^D  .      .  . 

CavlgllejD  lo  MdpIs  Cuelli  . 

MonleCuelUIDCafagglola  . 

CtTagglclo  to  Fonlebuomi  . 

l-iHU^bnimii  1o  Florence  .  . 
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There  is  a  very  good  diligence  3 
nes  a  iveek  to  Florence  is  winter, 
acd  daily  in  summer,  performing  Ibe 
ioumey  in  16  hours;  it  leaves  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
ilay,  and  Friday,  so  as  to  reach  Flo- 
lence  about  B  p.m. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
c^rosses  the  central  chain  of  (be  Apen- 
nines. It  IB  in  general  in  good  repair, 
liut  in  many  places  the  ascents  are  so 
rapid  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
:tra  horses,  oxen  are  required.  The 
ze  occupied  in  performing  the  journey 
from  1 2  to  1 5  hourg  by  post,  and  from 
I  to  20  by  vetturino.  The  scenery 
of  this  pan  of  the  Apennines  is  often 
picturesque,  but  the;  want  the  gTandcnr 
and  holdupss  of  the  Alps. 

Leaving  Bologna,  the  road  sooB 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Savena,  wbich 
it  crosses  at  S.  RufiUo,  rising  very 
ijTaduatly  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,  through  a  fertile  district,  and 
lasaing  by  the  villages  of  llastigniano 

IJ  Pianoi-o,  situated  close  to  the 
Savena,  which  the  post-road  quits 
here,  and  from  whence  the  ascent  of 
(he  Apennines  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence. From  here  to  Lojano  an  addi- 
tional horse  is  required  for  every  pair, 
with  oien  for  the  very  steep  ascents. 
The  price  of  the  extra  horse  is  6  ptrnls. 
Between  (his  and  the  next  post  the 
road  offers  several  fine  points  of  view 
Hver  the  plains  of  Bologna  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po. 

1^    Lojano.      A  post  station  with  a 

I  poor  inn.    From  (his  elevated  spot  the 
view  is  very  striking  and  extensive ; 

UheejevMntBiuVm^  thechun  of  dis- 
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the  Po  to  (ho  Adrittlie,  Mantua,  Veroiin, 
Padna,  'fiolugna.  Thu  papal  frontier, 
befure  the  ammstion  of  the  Emilian 
Provinces  to  the  kingdom  of  N.  ttal;, 
wai  at  £i  Cit,  where  were  is  a  clean  inti. 

1  FSigare.  There  is  a  tolerable 
inn  at  Pietramala,  3  m.  further  on. 
This  upper  portion  of  the  Pass  is  much 
exposed  to  Etonng,  and  is  bitterly  cold 
in  winter.  About  1 J  m.  E.  of  Pietra- 
inak  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  called 
the  "  i  Fuochi,"  which  deserves  a  Tisit. 
It  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Monic  di 
Fo,  in  3.  very  limited  apace,  and  con- 
sists of  emanations  of  iuflanunable  gas, 
which  being  ignited  present  at  first 
something  of  a  volcaaic  appearance. 
Tiie  flames  rise  about  a  fool  from  the 
ground,  and  to  be  seen  to  adyantage 
must  be  viuted  by  night:  they  burn 
most  brightly  and  rise  to  a  greaterele- 
vation  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather,  owing 
probably  to  the  diminished  atmospheric 
pressure.  Round  the  orifices  from 
which  the  gaa  issues,  a  carbonaceous 
deposit  like  soot  is  formed,  as  occurs 
in  the  ordinary  gas-bnmera  of  our 
houses.  Volta,  who  was  the  first  to 
investigate  these  phenomena,  very 
properly  attributed  these  flames  to 
emanations  of  carbnretted  hydrogen 
(coal'gas)  from  the  subjacent  Hreiia- 
ceous  rock,  which  here,  as  elsewhere, 
contains  vegetable  remains,  &om  the  de- 
composi  (ionofwhich  thiagas  is  prolabl  y 
derived.  Similar  phenomena  are  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  Apennines, 
and  from  the  same  causes— at  Barigazao, 
La  Porretta,  &c.  (see  Rte.  63).  The 
flames  vary  in  colour,  from"'  blue  to 
yellow,  aj! cording  to  the  light  in 
which,  aJid  the  time  of  the  day  when 
they  ace  seen,  and  emit  an  odour  of 
burning  spirits  of  wine.  The  Acqua 
Bnja,  1  m.  to  the  W.  of  Pietramala, 
is  a  similar  phenomenon,  but  here  the  in. 
flammable  gaa,  passing  through  water, 
only  becomes  ignited  on  the  approach 
of  a  light  to  the  bubbles  as  they  reach 
the  surface. 

From  Pietramala  a  gradual  ascent  of 
3  m.,  at  the  base  of  the  Peaks  of  Monte 
Bcni  and  Sasso  di  Castro,  leads  to 
Covigliajo.  The  geologist  will  flnd 
much  10  interest  him  in  this  part  of 
Iberoiire — (fie  flLore-named 


which  altaau  respectivdy  elevations  of  ' 
4080  and  4I3S  English  feet  above  the-  ' 
sea,  being  formed  of  serpentine,  which 
has  broken  through  the  subjacent  stra- 
liSed  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  formalion,    , 

\  Covigliajo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Bcni,  a.  solitary  post-bouse,  which  had 
in  former  days  a  bad  reputation,  but  j 
which  is  now  a  very  comfortable  inn,  j 
much  more  so  indeed  than  the  traveCer  J 
lias  a  right  to  expect  in  such  a  sitna-  ; 
lion;  from  its  great  elevalion  the  cli-  1 
mate  is  very  cold,  and  warm  clothing-  i 
is  at  nil  seasons  advisable  on  thi»J 
jonmcy.  A  further  ascent  of  4  m,  |] 
brings  us  to  the  summit  of  Ihe  Pass  of 'J 
!a  Futa,  the  highest  point  of  Ihe  roadf  I 
between  Bologna  and  Florence,  298T''I 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  Ibis  nasi,  'I 
which  in  the  winter  season  ii  at  tuaev  1 
impassable  from  accnni  Illations  of  snow, 
a  rapid  bnt  well-manned  descent  leads 

1  Ifunie  CmvUi.  From  this  post- 
staiion  to  Covieliajo,  a  third  horse,  or 
oxen,  are  required  by  the  tariff.  The 
road  now  runs  on  the  summit  of  a  spur 
of  Ihe  Apennines,  before  descending 
inio  Ihe  valley  of  the  Sieve,  which  is 
so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  and  in  Italian  poetry, 
under  the  general  name  of  Val  di  Mu- 
gello-  Here  a  road  on  (he  rl,  leads  to 
Barfaerino,  and  thence  to  Pralo  and  Ks- 
loja.  On  approaching  the  valley  of  Ihe 
Sieve,  aboiit3m.fi«m  Cafaggiolo  is  £» 


ig  more  of  the  beauties    , 
of  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  make  it    i 
their  halting-place.     "  It  overlooks  the    1 
brow  of  a  mountain  which,  allhougli 
corered  with  trees,  is  almost  perpen- 
dicular; whileonlheplainfarbelowlie*    | 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Amo,  boanded  by    , 
a  circle  of  magnificent  hills,  soroelime»    , 
riaiuff    in    acclivities,    sometimes    in 
polished  knolls  or  bold  promontories,    ! 
cultivated  to  the  very  summit  with  the 
vine  and  olive,  interspersed  with  fruit 
and  forest  trees,  and  thickly  studded, 
with   villas,   convents,    and  churches, 
presenting  an  aspect  of  extraordinary    < 
animatiou  and.  \i«wW:^  .   "^-(taiNM^  ^-msBt , 
the  tQnt.CTO?\a.i;i.QW  o^  'Ct\\'.  v\Ot-,"i«' 
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and  cultivated  landscape,  to  the  bold 
country  spread  abroad  among  the 
Apennines  behind  the  Maschere,  you 
behold  a  prospect  finely  contrasting 
nature  in  aU  its  most  polished  splendour 
with  the  wild  and  majestic  grandeur  of 
mountain  scenery.*' — John  Bell. 

1  Caffaggiohf  a  post  station  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Sieve.  A  short 
distance  beyond  it  the  old  road  from 
Bologna  to  Florence  through  Firenzuola 
and  Scarperia  falls  into  this  route. 
About  midway  between  this  and  the 
next  station  we  pass  the  village  of  Va- 
glia,  on  the  Carza  torrent,  whose  left 
bank  the  road  follows  to  Fontebuona. 
On  an  eminence  on  the  1.,  suri'ounded 
by  cypress  plantations,  is  seen  the 
Servite  convent  of  Monte  Senario, 
which  forms  so  remarkable  an  object 
in  the  landscape  N.  of  Florence. 

1  Fontebuona.  A  third  horse  is  ne- 
cessary from  Florence  to  this  station ; 
the  ascent  on  leaving  the  post-house  is 
very  steep.  A  short  distance  beyond 
Fontebuona  on  the  1.  is  Pratolino,  once 
the  favourite  seat  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany,  situated  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  a  hill,  embosomed  in  fine 
trees.  The  beautiful  villa,  designed 
by  Buontalenti,  for  Francesco  de*  Me- 
dici, son  of  Cosimo  I.,  to  receive 
his  mistress  Bianca  Capello,  has  long 
been  demolished.  The  money  lavished 
upon  its  decorations,  its  giuoohi  d'acqua, 
ScCf  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
782,000  crowns,  an  expenditure  upon 
which  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II. 
^ave  an  expressive  commentary  when 
he  said  that  the  money  there  wasted 
would  have  built  a  hundred  hospitals. 
Besides  the  grottoes,  fountains,  and 
labyrinths  of  Pratolino,  there  is  a 
colossal  monster,  called  the  Statue  of 
the  Apennines,  60  feet  in  height.  The 
artist's  name  is  unknown.  The  beauties 
of  Pratolino  and  of  Bianca  are  fre- 
quently celebrated  by  Tasso : — 

"**  Dianzi  all'  ombra  di  fama  occulta  e  bruna, 
Quasi  giacesti,  Pratolino,  ascoso ; 
Or  la  tua  donna  tanto  onor  t'  aggiunge, 
Che  piega  alia  seconda  alta  fortuna 
Gli  antichi  gioghi  1'  Apennin  nevoso; 
Ed  Atlante,  ed  Olimpo,  ancor  si  lungo, 
iV^  codQd  la  tua  gloria  asconde  e  serra; 
Ma  del  taopicciol  nome  empila  terra." 

JSitne,  360. 


The  rapid  descent  hence  to  Flo- 
rence, along  an  excellent  road,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  drives  in 
Europe.  Every  eminence  is  studded 
with  villas ;  the  country,  rich  in  vine- 
yards and  olive-groves,  seems  literally 
**a  land  of  oil  and  wine;"  cultivation 
appears  in  its  highest  perfection;  the 
Etruscan  fortress  of  Fiesole,  consecrated 
by  the  genius  of  Milton,  with  its  Arx 
now  occupied  by  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent, rises  magnificently  over  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mugnone ;  and 
Florence,  with  its  domes,  campaniles, 
and  battlemented  towers,  bursts  upon 
the  view.  This  approach  recalls 
the  remark  of  Ariosto,  that  if  all  the 
villas  which  are  scattered  as  if  the 
soil  produced  them  over  the  hills  of 
the  Val  d'Amo^  were  collected  within 
one  wall,  two  Romes  could  not  vie  with 
Florence. 

"  A  veder  pien  di  tante  ville  i  colli,  i 

Per  che'l  terren  vele  germogli,  come 
Vermene  gennogliar  suole,  e  rampolli. 

Se  dentro  un  mur,  sotto  un  medesmo  nome 
Fosser  raccolti  i  tuoi  palazzi  sparsi, 
Non  ti  sarian  da  pareggiar  due  Rome." 

Birne,  cap.  xvi. 

Florence  is  entered  by  the  Porta  di 
San  Gallo,  where  passports  are  de- 
manded, and  a  ifeceipt  given. 

1  Florence;  described  in  Handbook 
for  Central  Italy  (Rte.  80).  —  Hotels : 
Baldi*s  H6tel  de  I'ltalie  on  the  Lungo 
Amo,  excellent.  H6tel  de  TEurope, 
comfortable,  quiet,  and  moderate  as  to 
charges,  with  a  good  table-d'hdte — the 
landlord  speaks  English;  Hotel  du 
Nord;  both  these  hotels  are  in  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinita,  the  most  cen- 
tral situation  in  the  city,  and  close  to  the 
diligence  office,  reading-room,  Lungo 
Amo,  &c.,  cool  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Hotels  de  la  Grande  Bretagne 
and  deir  Amo,  on  the  quay,  central, 
and  very  good.  Hdtel  de  York,  near 
the  Cathedral,  also  good.  H6tel  de 
la  Ville,  on  the  western  prolongation 
of  the  Lungo  Arno,  a  new  hotel  on 
the  German  system.  Hotel  Victoria, 
near  the  latter,  clean  and  comfortable. 
H6tel  de  New  York,  in  the  same 
quarter.  H.  de  la  Pension  Suisse, 
di  Porta  Rossa,  dello  Scndo  di  Francia, 
sji^^cW^YtxxTvaL,  %feQ«vid.-TflLte,  frequented 
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The  lioteU  on  the  Lnngo  Amo  are 
generally  to  be  preferred  during  the 
winter  months  on  aeconnt  of  the  sua; 
thej  haTC,  however,  few  tmsM  apart- 
menlB  0  r  bachelon'  Tooms  looking  south, 


from  the  heat,  the  exhalations  from  the 
river  and  the  sewers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  it,  aud  from  the  greater 
abundance  of  mosquitoes,  at  which 
seasou  the  Europe,  Nord,  and  York  are 
perhaps  lo  be  preferred.  Most  of  the 
hotels  hare  now  good  tables-d'hOtee, 
and  leave  little  to  be  desired  as  regards 
eleaalluess  and  general  comfort. 


ROUTE  63. 

ro     FIOHENCE,     BY     1.1     POEl- 

This  route,  wliich  has  been  opened 
of  late  years,  now  forms  the  most 
direct  line  of  commcni cation  between 
Bologna  and  Florence:  it  is  certainly 
more  agreeable  and  picturesque  tiian 
that  by  Pietramala  and  the  Pass  of  La 
Futa;  and  by  it  travellers  can  easily 
reach  Florence  in  one  day.  There 
are  du  post-stations  on  it  beyond 
Caslel  del  Veseovo,  but  persons  tra- 
velling in  their  own  earriages  can 
make  arrangements  at  the  diligence 
office  to  have  the  use  of  their  horses 
at  the  ordinary  posting  rates  ;  by  this 
means,  and  starting  early  from  Bologna, 
they  will  reach  Pistoja  in  time  for  the 
latest  railway  train,  which  arrives  at 
Florence  the  same  evening. 

An  excellent  diligence  starts  S  limes 
a-week  at  fi'om  3  to  4  a.m..  performing 
the  Journey  to  PIsloja  in  14  hours,  and 


arriving  in  time  for  the  last  train  to 
Florence  by  the  Maria  Antonia  Hail-  , 
way.  Vettarini  perform  the  same  ■ 
in  2  days,  including  the  transit  by', 
railway,  sleeping  the  first  night  at  I^  ; 
Porretla;  or  in  a  Jong  summer's  day 
can  go  [he  whole  way  to  Pisloia.  ^ 

A  railway  is  in  progress  from  Bo-  1 
logna  to  Pistoia. 

The  road  follows  the  bank  of  tho'l 
Reno  nearly  lo  its  source  ;  it  is  kept  ia 
tolerable  repair  in  th  e  Bolognese  portion, 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil  renders  Iliia 
difficult ;  whereas,  as  soon  as  it  enters 
the  Tusenn  territory,  it  is  excellent. 

The  diligence-Btations  are,  reidtoning 
the  distances  from  Bologna, — 


Vawl* 2> 

Leaving  Bologna  by  the  Porta  S" 
San  Felice,  the  road  skirls  the  walla  of  ' 
the  town,  and  afterwards  (on  the  1.) 
the  lull  on  which  the  ch.  of  the  MB' 
donna  di  S.  Luca  i»  situated.  3  mile* 
farther  it  crosses  the  Reno,  over  a 
handsome  4-flrched  bridge,  at  the  village 
of  Casalecchio,  where  the  mountain- 
valley  in  which  the  Reno  runs  opeUA 
inU)  the  great  plain  of  the  Po. 

Casalecchio   was  the   scene  of  the 
battle  in  vhich  Giovanni  Bentivoglia 
nas  defeated  by  llie   army  of  Gun, 
Galt«zzo,  on   June   2G,    UOS.      Th^,^ 
allied  army  of  Florence  and  Bologns,!* 
under  Bentivoglio   and   Bernardo    da,* 
Serres,  had  encamped  at  CasalecchiOi) ! 
contrary  t<>  the  judgment  of  the  tatter  t 
general,  who  was  anxious  to  have  rfe-  ' 
tired    within   the  wails   of   the   city„.1 
While  they  were  waiting  for  rainforca- J 
ments    from  Florence,   the  MilaneM^'4 
under  Albengo  da  Barbiano,  gave  theiKiJ 
buttle.   The  Bolognese  troops,  weary  ofcl 
the  tyranny  of  Bentivoglio,  refused  t*J 
fight  i    Bernardo  de  Serrea  was  takenj  > 
prisoner;   the  inhabitants,  encourag;ed 
by  the  faithless  promises  made  by  Gian 
Galeaazo  that  he  would  restore  their  re- 
public, opened  the  gales  to  the  Milanese, 
and  2  dais  afterwards  Bentivoglio  waai . 
mutdevad  hj   oiAw  q?  ^iKftJasia. 
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victory  gained  by  the  Sieur  de  Chau- 
mont,  general  of  Louis  XII.,  over  the 
troops  of  Julius  II.,  commanded  by  F. 
M.  della  Rovere,  Duke  of  Urbino.  It 
was  fought  on  the  21st  of  May,  and 
was  call^  the  "  day  of  the  ass-drivers," 
because  the  French  knights  returned 
driving  asses  laden  with  their  booty. 

From  Casalecchio  the  road  may  be 
said  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Reno, 
and  runs  along  the  base  of  the  low  hills 
that  border  it  on  the  W.  to  Cervia  or 
Borgo  di  Sasso,  or  Castel  del  Vescovo, 
a  village  situated  above  the  river,  where 
the  only  accommodation  is  a  poor  cafe. 
The  road,  on  leaving  it,  runs  through 
the  narrow  defile  of  II  Sasso,  cut  in 
the  tertiary  sandstone,  along  a  deep 
cliff  overhanging  the  torrent.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  not  without  danger 
in  the  rainy  season,  being  in  some  parts 
ill  protected  on  the  side  of  the  pre<!i- 
pice,  the  ravine  only  allowing  sufficient 
room  for  the  river  to  pass.  Immediately 
beyond  the  valley  widens ;  a  broad  tor- 
rent, the  Setta,  here  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  Reno,  joins  the  latter  from  the  S. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  II  Sasso 
the  view  up  the  valley  of  the  Setta  is  very 
fine.  Following  the  1.  bank  of  the  Reno, 
often  along  a  high  cliff  above  it,  the 
road  crosses  several  ravines,  which, 
being  excavated  in  the  tertiary  marls, 
offer  some  disagreeable  passes  in  the 
rainy  season ;  passing  through  the  ham- 
let of  Marzabotto,  composed  of  a  series 
of  very  neat  farm-buildings,  near  the 
river,  and  in  the  midst  of  meadow- 
lands  ;  above  which  is  a  large  villa  be- 
longing to  the  Ario  family. 

Vergato,  an  inconsiderable  village 
near  the  Reno ;  on  leaving  it,  a  rapid, 
and  in  the  winter  season  a  dangerous, 
torrent,  the  Vergatello,  is  forded,  as 
there  is  no  bridge,  the  bed  being  so  ex- 
tensive, and  the  rolled  masses  of  rock 
so  large  and  numerous,  as  to  render  the 
construction  of  one  very  difficult;  in- 
deed, all  along  this  road  from  II  Sasso 
to  La  Porretta,  one  of  the  great 
drawbacks  is  the  want  of  bridges. 
Ou  leaving  Vergato  the  appearance  of 
the  country  changes ;  the  valley  of  the 
Reno,  hitherto  enclosed  between  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  now  widens:  the 


and  less  precipitous — a  circamstanee 
arising  from  the  change  in  the  gedo- 
gical  nature  of  the  soil,  from  the  te^ 
tiary  marls  and  sandstones  to  the  cal- 
careous rocks  of  the  creta  ceous  or  eooeme 
period.  5  m.  bejond  Vergato  is  Sibt- 
na,  opposite  which  and  on  the  oUier 
side  of  the  Reno  rise  the  ragged  peaks 
of  Monte  Ovolo  and  Monte  Vigese;  at 
the  foot  of  the  latter  the  village  of  Vigo 
was  overwhelmed,  in  1851,  by  a  terrific 
landslip.  Continuing  along  the  L  hank 
of  the  Reno,  the  recently  restored  castie 
of  ^Savignano  is  a  picturesque  object, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Reno  and  Limentraon  the  1.;  from 
thence,  crossing  a  spur  of  hills,  the 
traveller  discovers  another  reach  of  the 
Reno,  at  the  head  of  which  the  village 
of  Porretta  is  seen  in  the  distance.  This 
part  of  the  valley  forms  a  picturesque 
amphitheatre  surrounded  by  verdant 
hills,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  seen, 
on  the  rt.,  ruins  of  some  mediaeval 
towers.  2  m.  before  reaching  Porretta 
the  Sella  torrent  is  crossed  on  a 
new  and  handsome  bridge,  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  upon  the  whole  line 
of  this  road. 

La  Porref^a,  a  village  of  1010  Inhab., 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  and 
baths,  which  are  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  months.  There  are  several  inns 
and  lodging-houses ;  that  which  appears 
to  be  most  convenient  for  travellers  is 
the  Locanda  Nova  d'  Italia,  kept  by 
Gennasi ;  there  is  a  second  daring  the 
bathing  season,  il  Palazzino,  nearer  the 
road;  for  persons  travelling  in  their 
own  carriages  this  place  may  be  made 
the  breakfast-station,  as  it  forms  the 
sleeping-place  for  those  employins  vet- 
turino  horses  between  Bologna  and  Pis- 
toja,  and  vice  versa.  During  the  bathing 
season,  June,  July,  and  August,  a  public 
conveyance  runs  daily  between  La  Por- 
retta and  Bologna — fare,  15  pauls. 

The  waters  of  La  Porretta  have  long 
been  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  qua- 
lities, and  are  much  resorted  to  from 
July  to  September ;  they  issue  from  the 
sandstone-rock  of  the  cretaceous  period, 
and  reach  the  surface  at  temperatures 
varying,  according  to  the  springs,  from 
89°  to  101°  Faht.v  they  contain  avari- 
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iind  CLirboiiic  sciil  gases,  and  in  some 
lucalities  so  litrge  a  quaulit;  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  as  to  make  its  collec- 
tion profitable  for  lighting  purposes. 
Strange  to  sav,  in  this  remote  district 
of  the  ApeDBiues,  tbis  applicatit 
natural  gas  was  first  made  hy  an 
niouB  snoeoiaker,  named  Spiga; 
vrhich  a  part  of  llie  village  is  lighted 
by  it.  BeEidesthe3egaseouEconteDts,the 
■waters  of  La  Porretta  contain  mariate, 
bromate,  aud  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a 
peculiar  pseudo-organic  matter ;  the; 
are  used  both  iu  tbe  form  of  batbs  and 
iDtemally,  and  are  considered  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  chronic  glandular 
obstructions,  iu  rheaiDatiam,  paralysis, 
and  nerTuus  aCFections  generally. 

During  the  heats  of  summer,  LaPor- 
relta,  &om  its  eleyatioa  aboTC  the  sea 
(1130  English  feet),  is  cool;  the  situ  a - 
tiou  is  considered  healthy;  ievere,  which 
exist  lower  down  the  valley  of  the 
lieno,  are  unknown  here. 

The  Monle  Cardo,  which  rises  be- 
hind the  village,  offers  several  einaiia- 
tioiiB  of  carburettcd  hydrogen  from  the 
fissares  in  the  sandstone,  which  ignite 
on  the  approach  of  a  light.  They  are 
entirely  similar  to  ihoEe  of  Pietramalu 
and  Barigazzo.     (See  Ele.  62.) 

Leaving  La  Purrelta,  the  road  passes 


crossing  ilie  river  severs!  times,  but  so 
encellentty  couslrucled  is  it,   and   in 
such  good  repair,  that  it  is  easily  sur- 
moan^.    About  7  m.  from  La  Porrella 
the  torrent  divides  into  2  branches ;    < 
at  the   point  of  junction  is  seen,  &r 
below  tlie  road,  Lo  Spedaleto,  formerly 
an  hoapice  for  travellers  crossing  th£s 
part  of  the  Apennines.    An  extremely 
well-managed  ascent  ofaboat  2  m:iea<la 
from  this  point  to  the  Cotlina  Pass,  a 
low  saddleback  over  the  central  rhain 
of  the  Apennines.     On  the  summit  of   | 
the  pass  is  a  large  inn,  where  passen-    j 
gers  bj'  diligence  fn>n  Bologna  dine,    i 
but  in  general  badiy  supplied  with  com- 
forts.   The  most  elevated  point  of  the 
Via  Leopolda,  as  the  road  is  called,  at 
the  Collina  Pass,  is  3350  English  feet 
above  the  sea. 

froio  the  Collina  Pass,  or, 
better  Blill,  from  a  point  a  few  hundred 
yards  lower  down,  is  perhaps  as  fine  aa 
"  1  any  place  )□  the  Apennines,  and 
well  repay  a  short  delay  on  the 
of  the  traveller.  Looking  towards 
the  S.  and  Pisfoja,  you  have  on  the  rL 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Modeaese  and 
Lucca  mountains,  generally  covered 
juow ;  the  serrated  pinnacles 
the  Cisa  and    Abetone    passet; 


thrt 


defile. 


e  ICles.  * 


Gl)  ;  tbe  i 


rely  alfordiug  room  for  tbe  lieno 
pass,  and  is  necessarily  cut  along  the 
side  of  the  precipice.  Tbe  mineral 
spring,  called  La  Porretta  Veochia,  is 
situated  in  this  defile,  and  is  principally 
resorted  (o  by  drinkers,  the  temperalore 
being  89°.  Having  passed  this  defile, 
the  valley  expands ;  woods  of  oaks  clothe 
the  ^des  of  the  hills,  The  road  ascends 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done, 
sad  I.e  Capaune,  formerly  the  Papal 
frontier  station,  is  soon  reached.  Tbe 
river  lieno,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  formed  here  the  boundary 
between  Tuscany  and  the  Slates  of  the 
Gharch ;  from  this  point  the  road  leaves 
it,  tiie  river  running  to  the  S.S.W. 
The  ascent  of  the  Apennines  may  be 
-■'    ■  •■         this   point. 


although,  for  the  first 
gradual  along  the  Lini 
road  enters  a  deep,  nun 


of  La  Pania  ;— 10  the  9.W.  the  Lakes 

of   Faceccbio   and   Bientina   and  the 

Pisan    group  of  lulls,  with  the  upper 

ralley  of  the   Ombronc  in   the   fore, 

the  valley  of  the  Amo  beyond,  and 

the   distant  hills  S.  of  the  Amo   in 

the  background; — the  whole  valley  of 

the  Ombrone,  with  Pistoja  in  the  cent*re, 

id  tbe  chain  of  hills  which  separate  it 

from  the  Val  d'Arno  Inferiore  and  the 

119  of  Pisa  on  one  side ;— whilst  thu 

d'Amo,  extending  to  Florence,  and 

the  Apennines  of  Valombrosa,  oIdbc  the 

iewtotheE.  "I  seldom  have  wiluessed 

grander  panorama  of  Italian  sCBiieiy 

than  from  the  Collina  Pass  ou  a  fine 

iar  November's  evening.'' 

About  1  m.  to  the  rt.  of  the  pass 

La  Collina  is  seen  the  lower  pass  of 

Peacchia,  under  which  the  riy.  will 

ss  by  a  long  tunnel. 

A  rapid  and  well-managed  descent  of 

u  m.,  \ys  a  witviB  il  i\^'i^,V.'^iSi  '-kSb 

\  the  vaWe-j   ol   -Cnc  Owta^j'OTKi,  -^vsjo^ 
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rapidly  through  every  zone  of  Italian 
Tegetation,  from  pasturage  and  pines, 
Uirongh  woods  of  oaks  to  chesnut-trees, 
and  then  through  vineyards  to  olive- 
groTes,  which  are  here  first  met  with  by 
the  traveller  arriving  from  Northern 
Italy.  From  the  foot  of  the  descent, 
above  which  is  seen  a  picturesque 
modern  tower,  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Catiline's  defeat  (b.c.  60),  a  level 
road  of  2  m.,  through  neat  farm-houses 
and  villas,  leads  to  the  gates  of  Pistoja ; 
^  m.  before  reaching  which,  are  passed 
on  the  1.  the  handsome  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Puccini. 

Instead  of  passing  through  the  town 
of  Pistoja,  to  avoid  the  annoying  visit 
at  the  gates,  travellers  drive  round  the 
walls  to  the  railway-station,  situated 
near  the  Florentine  gate,  and  close  to 
which  is  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  with  clean 
beds  and  moderate  charges,  the  best  in 
the  place. 

Railway  trains  from  Pistoja  to  Flo- 
rence start  4  times  a  day,  by  the  Maria 
Antonia  Railway,  performing  the  jour- 
ney in  an  hour.  The  stations  are, 
reckoning  the  distances  from  Pistoja — 

Tuscan  miles. 

SanPiero 4^ 

Prato H 

Sesto 15i 

Castello 11 

Rtffredi 18i 

Florence 20 

For  a  description  of  this  part  of  the 
route  see  Handbook  for  Central  Italy, 
Rte.  77. 


ROUTE  64. 

FAENZA  TO  FLORENCE,  BT  MABRADI  AND 
BORGO  SAN  LORENZO. — 69  m. 

This  road,  which  was  opened  in  1844, 
establishes  a  convenient   communica- 
tion  between  Florence  and  Ravenna.  1\. 
passes  through  a  picturesque  country. 


Leaving  Faenza,  it  soon  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  first  sub-Apennine  hills  at 
San  Prospero,  from  whence  it  follows 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Lamone  by  San  Ruf- 
filo  to  Brisighella,  a  picturesque  village 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Lamone,  to 

12  m.  Fognano,  an  inconsiderable 
village  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  with 
a  wretched  inn.  The  views  of  the  Apen- 
nines, in  their  lower  elevations,  covered 
with  woods  of  chesnut-trees,  are  very 
pleasing.  The  Lamone,  here  nearly 
dry  during  the  summer  months,  is  an 
impetuous  and  dangerous  torrent  in  the 
rainy  season.  Following  its  1.  bank, 
the  road  crosses  it  at  S.  Eufemia ;  and 
7  m.  still  farther  we  arrive  at 

18  m.  Marradi.  Marradi  is  one  of 
those  strange  Italian  villages  often  met 
with  out  of  the  high  roads.  It  contains 
2200  Inhab.  The  Locanda  del  Lamone 
is  indiflFerent.  The  valley  here  becomes 
very  narrow ;  the  precipices  on  each 
side  merely  allowing  room  for  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  the  road. 

1  m.  beyond  Marradi,  at  a  hamlet 
called  La  Biforca,  the  Lamone  "receives 
the  Compigno  torrent  on  the  1.;  the 
road  continues  along  the  Lamone  for  5 
or  6  m.,  until  it  reaches  Crespino,  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  suppressed  Val- 
lombrosian  monastery.  Not  far  from  it 
is  the  picturesque  cascade  of  Valbura. 
From  Casaglia  commences  the  ascent 
of  the  central  chain,  which  is  crossed 
at  Casa  di  Alpe  or  Colla  di  Casaglia, 
2980  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  On  ascending  from  Marradi 
the  chesnut  woods  gradually  disappear, 
the  mountains  become  nearly  bare.  It 
requires  3^  hours  to  reach  the  highest 
part  of  the  pass,  as  it  does  2  more  to 
descend  to  Borgo  San  Lorenzo.  From 
the  pass  of  Casaglia  the  road  descends 
rapidly  along  the  Razotta  torrent  to  Pu- 
liciano  on  the  Elsa,  and  from  thence  to 
20  m.  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  (^Tnns:  Lo- 
canda della  Rivola,  clean  and  civil ;  Lo- 
canda del  Sole).  Borgo  San  Lorenzo, 
situated  near  the  1,  bank  of  the  river,  is 
the  principal  town  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  generally  called 
the  Mugello.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain, 
and  contains  a  population  of  3500  souls, 
lis  c)[v.,  ^"fe^x^aAfe^  IQ  San  Lorenzo,  is  an 
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from  an  inscription  bearing  the  dale  of 
12E3 ;  Ihe  campanile  is  nearly  a  centurf 
later.  2  roads  lead  from  Borgo  San 
Lorenio  to  Florence ;  the  first  and  most 
direct,  15  m.  up  the  Tnlley  of  the  Fis- 
tona  to  near  its  Bouree,  and  from  ihenoe 
descending  along  the  Mugnone  to  the 
Kb1«s  of  the  city,  5  m.  from  Borgo  San 
Lorenzo  the  mountain  of  Monte  Senario 
tBpasEedSm.oD  then.  Before reurhing 
Florence  Ihe  Mugnone  cuts  through  n 
deep  glen,  haiiog  on  the  1,  Ihe  hilt 
on  vrbich  the  Etruscan  arx  of  the 
ancieitl  Fesnls]  stood,  anil  the  MonCc 
Kinaldi,  celebrated  amongst  the  Tnscan 
arehitects  for  its  quarries  of  building- 
Etone,  ou  Ihe  rt.  Emerging  from  thu 
ravine,  we  cross  the  Ponte  della  Badia, 
Eo  called  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
vent, founded  by  Cosimo  de  MedJcis, 
from  which  the  road  ia  bordered  by 
Imes  of  farm-houses  and  villBB  to  the 
Foria  di  San  Gallo,  l>efore  reachina; 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  high  road 
from  Bnlogua  by  CoTigliajo.  (Ble.  6i.) 
The  second  route,  from  Borgo  Sun 
Lorenzo,  although  longer  by  3  m.,  is 
to  be  [irefitrred,  being  less  hilly  and 
more  suited  for  carriages,  following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Sieve  to  San  Ficro, 
a  large  village  in  one  of  Ihe  most 
fertile  districls  of  the  Mogello,  near 
the  juction  of  the  Carza  and  Sieve, 
and,  a  mite  &rther,  joining  Ihe  high 
road  from  Bologna  to  Florence  (Rte. 
62),  not  far  from  Caffaggiolo. 


This  road,  opened  of  late  yea 
the  Tuscan  government,  for  the  purpolL 
of  establishing  a  direct  commnnicatioiii 
across  the  Apennines  between  Floreno^ 
and  the  Eomagna.  is  in  good  repair,  aii£ 
canstraclcd  on  the  bust  priociptes  efi 
modem  engineering.  j 

A  diligence,  or  rather  a  vettiK' 
rino  carriage,  leaves  Florence  doily  fbci 
Forli,  and  Porll  for  Florence,  enl--i 
ploying  about  16  hours  on  the  rf)ad.< 
The  t^res  30  and  40  pauk  (When  tfavl 
railway  is  open    to  Pontassieve,   thai 

Sublic  conrcyances  will  start  for  ForiB 
rom  the  latter  nlaceO  As  there  ar^ 
no  post  stations,  the  only  other  meant  oti 
travelling  over  this  route  will  be  |m 
vettariuo,  which  will  require  3  daju 
in  which  case  San  Benedetto  would  M 
the  best  halting-place  for  the  Gr«t  nigbui 
A  party  wonld  find  it  more  agreeable^ 
to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  journey  than' 
(0  travel  by  the  diligence ;  and  nolkj 
mneh  more  expensiTe.  \ 

Leaving  Florence,  we  proceed  aloe 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo  a«  far 
Fontassieve,  on  the  Toad  to  Are 
where  the  Fori!  road  strilcei  off  to 
N.E.,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the! 
Sieve  as  far  as  Dicomano.  The  scenery  ] 
is  very  fine  in  many  parts,  especially ' 
for  the  flrslioui.,  when  it  is  repcated^l 
crossed  by  the  line  of  rly.  to  PoU'  | 
tassieve;  but  it  becomes  wild  as  w«| 
approach  the  lofty  chain  of  Apenninew 
over  which  the  road  is  carried. 

lOm.Ilieamana,  (Inmi  LocandaPaM 
serine,  and  the  Leone  d'Oro.)  It  is  avl 
old  lown,  prettily  situated  at  the  Jnno-J 
tion  of  the  Seve  and  Dicomano  torrenh^  i 
but  has  little  beyond  its  position  to' 
of  a  passing  tt«- 


extra  horses  are  put  on,  in  order  M 
master  the  ascent,  which  is  extremal|t>l 
sleep.  The  village  of  San  Godmto,f 
(hroagh  which  the  road  passes,  i»i 
situated  at  tbe  southern  base  of  thvj 
central  chain,  among  wooded  sceneryj 
Here  the  ascent  of  the  Apenninw.  nmJ 
perly   speaking,   cnmmenees, 

road   is  admirably    constructed. 

descent  Xs  graivrtX  wii.  ■«'('&.  ^aimsj^M 
the   OBletia  TSxiOTa,  ^  i^    ^"'^ —   * 


It    tbM 
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pass,  is  soon  reached,  and  the  road 
shortly  attains  the  banks  of  the  Mon- 
tone,  which  it  follows  to  Forli. 

16  m.  San  Benedetto.  This  place  is 
aboat  half-way  between  Florence  and 
JForli;  it  has  a  very  fair  inn,  the 
Leone  d'Oro,  the  best  on  the  road,  and 
.it  would  be  the  most  eligible  resting- 
place  for  travellers  in  a  private  carriage. 
Between  this  village  and  Rocca  San 
Casciano  the  road  passes  through  Por- 
tico, an  old  fortified  town,  with  a 
ruined  castle,  which  once  commanded 
the  road  from  the  Roma^na.  There 
are  some  emanations  of  inflammable 
^as,  similar  to  those  at  Pietramala,  near 
the  hamlet  of  Querciolano  on  the  1.  of 
the  road. 

12  m.  Eocca  San  Casciano  (Tnn:  the 
Locando  del  Giglio,  tolerable),  a  vil- 
lage of  1600  Inhab.,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Montone.  It  is  the  most  important 
town  of  the  Tuscan  Romagna;  but 
contains  little  to  detain  the  traveller. 
A  road  has  of  late  years  been  opened 
from  it  across  the  pass  of  Le  Forche  to 
Gcdeata  and  Santa  Sofia,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Ronco.  Leaving  San 
Casciano,  the  road  continues  along  the 
Montone,  between  Monte  Grosso  on  the 
rt.  and  Monte  Torcella  on  the  1.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  Domdola,  a  good  road 
across  the  pass  of  Monte  Trebbio, 
of  10  m.  on  the  1.,  leads  to  Modigli- 
ana,  a  very  ancient  town  of  3000  Inhab., 
probably  the  Castrum  Mutilum  of  Livy. 
Dovadola  has  an  old  castle  in  ruins. 
(Near  here  commence  the  Miocene 
deposits,  which  are  seen  forming  pre- 
cipices of  almost  horizontal  strata  be- 
hind the  village:  they  rest  on  the 
Eocene  limestones  and  marls  which 
form  the  centre  of  the  chain,  and  are 
succeeded  by  the  Pliocene  or  Subapen- 
uine  marls  and  sands  which  extend  to 
the  valley  of  the  Po ;  the  mineral  waters 
of  Castroaro  issue  from  the  Miocene 
beds).  Between  Dovadola  and  Terra  del 
Sole  is  the  village  of  Castro  Caro — the 
ancient  Salsubium — celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  iodine,  and  have 
proved  very  efficacious  in  glandular 
and  scrofulous  affections.  Castro  Caro 
deriYes  its  name  from  its  picturesque 
mediaval  castle,  situated  on  a  mass  of 


marine  breccia  or  PanchwOf  whidi  rin 
precipitately  above    the  town.    5  a  I 
beyond  this  is 

Terra  del  Sole,  formerly  the  frontiB  I 
station  of  Tuscany,  a  walled  town  a' 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Montone.  1}  ■. 
farther  is  Rovere,  until  lately  tiie 
Papal  frontier  station.  From  this  a 
pleasant  drive  of  about  2  m.  across  the 
plain— during  which  Bertinoro,  perched 
on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, is  seen  picturesquely  on  the  sum- 
mit of  its  hill,  at  some  distance  on  the 
rt. — brings  us  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Montone  and 
16  m.  FoRLi  (described  in  Rte.  72;. 


ROUTE  66. 

FORiA  TO  BAYENNA. 

20  m. 


As  there  is  no  regular  public  con- 
veyance on  this  route,  persons  proceed- 
ing to  Ravenna  must  hire  a  vehicle  for 
the  journey.  Paolo  Traversaro,  an 
obliging  vetturino,  who  may  be  heard 
of  at  the  diligence  office,  has  a  good 
carriage,  and  can  be  recommended  ; 
the  charge  to  Ravenna  will  be  about 
10  francs,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
journey  3  hours. 

An  excellent  road  of  about  20  m,. 
parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ronco, 
which  from  here  to  the  sea  is  confined 
in  its  channel  by  high  banks.  Like 
the  following,  this  route  presents  a 
succession  of  farm-houses  thickly  scat- 
t  tered  over  a  country  which  Is  sur- 
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Gultivation.  Soon  after  leuTiag  Forii, 
road  to  Cerria  and  Kimioi  branches 
_  _  r  on  thtf  rl. :  before  reaching  Raveana, 
tile  canat  formed  by  the  nuited  waters 
of  the  Mnntorie  and  Ronco  is  passed, 
and  the  citj  is  entered  by  the  Porta 


.  RaveI 


A  (Bte.  69). 


A  cross-road  of  22  m. 
An  agreeable  drive  of  alMut  3  lioiiv 
iver  a  level  road,  through  a  conntrj'  of 
ixlraordinary  fertihty.  4  m.  after  leav- 
ing FaenzB  the  road  crosses  the  LamoQe 
nC  the  Poatc  della  CastelUna.  Between 
RuEsi  and  Godn,  which  lie  on  the  rC, 
the  present  ronte  tklls  ioto  the  high  roud 
tram  Bologna  to  Raveoua  through  Lugo 
and  Medecina. 

2j  Kavekna  (Rte.  C9). 


Magnavacca  lo  T^lmaro   .     ,     .     .     i 
Prbaaro  to  RavtpDa   ,     -     .     -     .    ^ 

11  posts  =^  about  90  ni. 
The  traveller  who  is  desirons  of 
pcocaeding  fkim  Venice  to  Raveaaa  by 
the  shortest  route  may  do  so  by  the 
CRnala  which  intersect  the  vast  lagunes 
between  the  2  cities.  Although  only 
a  short  portion  of  the  route  can  be  per- 
fanned  in  s  carriage,  there  is  a  series 
a:  JInhj—lSHO. 


.1  11 


A  person   having  his  own   carriage 

ust  be  prepared  tu  run  all  risks  of 

aus-Ehiproent  from   the    ferry-boats  i 

It  a  traveller  not  so  encumbere<l  will 

do  well  to  rely  on  the  canal-boats  and 

on  the  carriages  of  the  country,  which 

he  will  find  at  Meiola  to  convey  him 

Persons  proceeding  by  this  route  will 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
famous  Jfiuuiie,  or  great  sea-wall  of 
Venice,  a»  the  boat  luust  pass  along  it 
whether  it  follows  the  canal  ineide  the 
island  of  Malamocco,  or  takes  the  outer 
or  seanard  route. 

The  ordinary  course,  if  in  a  gondola, 
is  to  proceed  down  the  deeper  channel 
of  the  Lagona,  called  the  Malamocco 
canal,  and  from  tbence  inside  the  long 
narrow  island  which  lies  heyond  it:  & 
steamer  leaves  Venice  every  morning 
during  the  summer  for  Chioggia. 

Chiagrjla  or  Ghiaiza.  This  would  be 
the  best  resting-place  fbr  tbe  first  oight. 
The  time  occupied  in  rowing  the  dis- 
Uince  in  a  6-oared  boat  is  about  G  hours ; 
it  would,  of  course,  be  much  shorter  in 
Chiogqia 


well-b 


witbs 


mnch  frequented  by  the  small 
coasiing  vesEels  of  the  Adriatic.  Its 
history  and  association  with  the  naval 
achievements  of  Venice,  recalling  "  the 
Doria's  menace,"  so  beautifiilly  Eung  in 
'  Childe  Harold,'  belong  to  the  deicrip- 
tioo  of  that  city,  and  need  not  he  par- 
ticularistd  here.  Leaving  the  town,  we 
proceed  to  Brondolo.  on  tbe  Brenta, 
and  from  (hedce  by  the  Canal  di  Valle, 
which  connecls  the  latter  river  and  the 
Adige,  to  frimiirf/ii  rffii"  Jrfiyf,  ascend  the 
Adige  for  a  m.,  and  then  follow  the 
Canal diLoreo  to  CuraneH'i  di/'*,on  the 
I.  hank  of  that  branch  of  the  Po  called 
the  Pu  Grande,  or  della  Maestra.  The 
other  liranch  farther  8-  is  the  P6  di  Goro, 
and  betweeu  the  point  of  bifurcation  at 
Punta  di  Sta.  Maria  and  the  sea  these 
two  arms  of  the  river  enclose  an  island, 
called  Isola  S  Aria.K>,  frequently  subject 
to  the  destructive  inundations  of  both 
its  brartchcs.    Owft\et>Q?Cp«TO.*is«>e  5* 
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is  T'lglio  del  Ph,  to  which,  if  the  island 
can  be  traversed,  the  traveller  should 
proceed,  and  there  leave  his  boat ;  other- 
wise he  must  ascend  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Po,  and  make  a  tedious  detonr 
round  the  western  angle  of  the  island  to 
Sta.  Maria,  near  the  town  of  Ariano ; 
in  either  case  he  will  arrive  at  Mesola, 
the  frontier  town  of  the  North  Italian 
kingdom.  The  difference  of  time 
occupied  by  these  two  modes  is  con- 
siderable: from  Chioggia  to  Taglio 
the  voyage,  direct,  occupies  about  8 
hours ;  'from  Taglio  to  Mesola,  across 
the  island,  is  little  more  than  1  hour : 
whereas  the  route  from  Chioggia  to 
Mesola,  going  round  by  the  Po  aud  Sta. 
Maria,  requires  at  least  14  hours. 

Mesola,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Po  di 
Goro.  This  should  be  made  the  sleeping- 
place  on  the  second  day;  there  is  a 
tolerable  inn  here ;  and  a  country  car- 
riage, quite  good  enough  for  the  roads, 
may  be  hired  for  the  next  day's  journey. 
Mesola  has  a  population  of  1917  souls : 
it  appears  to  have  been  considered  im- 
portant as  a  frontier  town,  since  it  is 
recorded  that  it  has  been  twice  pur- 
chased of  the  House  of  Austria  by  the 
Church— by  Pius  VI.,  for  a  million  of 
scudi,  and  by  Leo  XII.,  in  1822,  for 
467,000.  The  difficulty  aud  expenses 
of  keeping  up  the  embankments  of 
the  canals  and  rivers  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  which  are  admirably  constructed 
and  managed,  as  the  traveller  will  not 
fail  to  observe  during  his  journey,  are 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  made 
the  acquisition  an  onerous  one  to  the 
Papal  government. 

Leaving  Mesola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  flat  sandy  tract  to  Pomposa, 
near  the  P6  di  Volano,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  ferry,  and  afterwards  passes  over 
the  sandy  strip  which  encloses  on  the 
E.,  separating  from  the  sea,  the  shallow 
Lagune,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Valle  di 
Comacchio,  to  Magnavacca.  W.  of  Mag- 
navacca  is  the  town  of  Comacchio,  with 
6600  souls.  The  Lagunes  of  Comacchio, 
similar  to  those  of  Venice  in  their  mode 
of  formation,  occupy  an  extensive  area 
between  the  P6  di  Volano  on  the  N., 
and  the  P6  Primaro  or  Reno  on  the  S., 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  sandy 
spjt  which  ba$  only  one  commuiiica- 
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tion  with  it  by  the  cat  of  Magnavacca. 
These  Lagunes  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  celebrated  £:>r  their  fish- 
eries, consisting  chiefly  of  eels  and 
grey  mullet :  by  means  of  a  most  inge- 
nious system  the*  rivers  which  encircle 
them  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year 
are  allowed  to  flow  in,  and  thus^to 
introduce  the  young  fry  which  ascend 
these  streams  from  the  sea;  the  fisb 
are  allowed  to  increase  in  size,  and. 
as  all  exit  is  prevented  by  nets  and 
sluices,  at  a  particular  time  the  fishing 
commences.  The  fishery  employs  a 
population  of  nearly  6000  persons,  who 
are  located  about  Comacchio,  and  is 
farmed  out  from  the  government  at  pre- 
sent by  the  banker  Torlonia  of  Kome, 
who  pays  18,000  scudi  annually;  the 
average  production  has  been  1,800,000 
lbs.  annually.  The  fish  is  cured  on 
the  spot,  and  exported  to  every  part  of 
Italy.  The  contrivances  for  enticing 
the  young  fish,  and  for  retaining  the 
old  returning  to  the  sea,  which  are 
very  ingenious,  have  been  described  by 
Tasso  and  Ariosto. 

"  Come  il  peace  colk,  dove  impaluda 
Ne'  Beni  di  Coraacchio  il  nostro  mare» 
Fugge  dair  onde  impetuosa  e  cmda, 
Cer&indo  in  placide  acque,  ove  ripare. 
E  vien,  che  da  s^  stesso  ei  si  rinchiuda 
In  palustre  prigion,  d^  pub  tomare ; 
Cli^  quel  serragUo  h  con  mirabil  use 
Sempre  all'  entrar  aperto,  all'  uscir  chiuso." 

Gerus,  Lib.  vii.  4& 

Ariosto  calls  Comacchio 

"  I^a  cittk,  che  in  mezzo  alle  piscose 
Paludi  del  Vh  teme  ambe  le  fed." 

Orl.  Bur,  Ui.  41,  3. 

The  town  of  Comacchio  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  occupied,  in  virtue 
of  a  stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  an  Austrian  force ;  but  the 
defences  were  destroyed  in  1848.  It  is 
on  an  elongated  island,  having  the 
Convent  of  the  Capuccini  at  one  end, 
and  the  remains  of  its  citadel  at  the 
other.  The  depth  of  the  Laguna  varies 
from  3  to  6  fieet. 

About  7  m.  S.  of  Magnavacca  the 
road  crosses  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Po,  called  the  P6  di  Primaro,  at  II 
Passo,  the  supposed  Spmeticum  Ostium 
of  the  ancients,  leaving  on  the  1.  the 
to^n  of  PtVmAxo  and  its  small   port» 
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1  m.  beyond  Primaro  the  Luniniie 
is  crossed, aoilve soon  eutt^rthe  uortlioru 
extremity  of  the  Pmatii,  described  io 
the  account  of  RaTenns,  in  the  Eucceed- 
iDgBoute.  After  a  drive  of  afew  miles 
through  this  venerable  forest,  we  enter 
KaTenna  near  the  tomb  of  Theodoric, 
by  the  Porta  Serrata,  The  journey 
from  Mesola  to  liaveuna  will  occupy 
about  ID  hours,   and  be  a  tiir  day's 

Hatenna,    described   in    the  uexf 

[A  recent  trayeller.  Dr.  Fraser,  who 
performed  ihejouniey  from  Kaveuna  to 
Veoice,  gives  the  folloniag  account  of 
his  progress; — "  This  route  ianotilovoiii 
of  interest,  although  it  Ie  seldom  fol- 
lowed. On  leaving  Kaveuna.  the  road 
pasees  by  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  and 
soon  after  enters  the  Pinela.  The  deep 
alence  of  the  forest  is  onbrqken  by  the 
noise  of  the  carmge,  which  now  posses 
over  the  green  lurf,  scarcely  marked, 
and  in  some  places  not  at  all,  by  any 
track  {  and  the  traveller  soon  feels  that 
withont  thci  aid  of  a  guide,  or  the 
InrtinctofiheMorth  American,  his  path 
would  soon  be  lost.  We  were  told  Ihat 
wild  boars  abound  iu  the  recesses  of  the 
Airest ;  but  we  saw  no  game,  nor  indeed 
aoy  other  living  thing.  After  threading 
its  mazes  for  2  hours,  we  ohseived  with 
regret  a  thinHing  of  the  trees,  and 
giSdaally  entered  on  the  open  country. 
An  uninteresting  drive  brought  us  to 
Magnavacea,  where,  in  addition  to  our 
own  stock  of  provisions  (for  every  per- 
son taking  this  route  ought  to  carry  a 
supply),  we  found  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  tolerable  breakfast.  We  changed 
horses  and  carriage  at  this  place,  by 
■which  we  neither  improvoci  our  rehlele 
nor  the  quality  of  the  horses.  We  were 
now  given  to  understand  that  no  one 
would  take  a  good  carriage  by  this  road, 
BO  that  we  had  been  deceived  by  the 
innkeeper  at  Ravenna,  who  had  agreed 
to  convey  us  to  Mesola  in  his  snog 
baronehe ;  whereas  the  (me  to  which  we 
weru  now   transferred    was  somewhat 


1  than 


1  tai-ci 


We  had,  however,  no  altematiFe,  and 
were  given  io  understand  that  next  d 
we  should  obtain  a  better  carriage 
Mesola,  vhicb   we  reached  at  suiif 


We  slept  there,  although  imr  originsl  ' 
tion  was  to  make  Ariano  our  res^  '■ 
„,iaee  for  the  first  night;  but  tlM 
usual  roadwasentup  by  the  late  f.ooda, 
and  that  which  we  were  to  fallow  so 
ncreased  the  distance,  that  the  land-  , 
lord  would  not  furnish  ns  with  borett  j 
evening.  As  he  had  everything 
s  own  hands,  we  submitted  with  M 

Sood  grace  as  passible.  Mesola  is  the 
■ontier  town  of  the  Papal  Slates,  an4 
stsof  a  large  building,  the  re^denoe 
of  the  governor,  apparently  construoted 
to  be  turned  into  8  fort  if  neccssaryj 
and  a  [few  straggling  houses,  all  IrioE 
below  llie  lerel  of  the  river,  whiidi  » 
hei*  magnificently  embanked.  Dnriag  '. 
this  day's  journey  we  crossed  Atb  . 
streams  by  means  of  ferry-boata;  but  ■ 
the  steepness  of  their  banks,  and  the  had 
arrangements  of  the  boats,  convinced  «B  j 
ihat  DO  English  carriage  could  beso&lT^ 
transported  withont  improved  meana..! 
On  one  occasion,  indeed,  our  carriage,] 
from  its  impetog  in  descending,  was  ] 
nearly  thrown  into  the  river,  draggiiur  • 
tlie  men  nnd  everything  after  it  K 
this  accident  had  happened,  we  shonU 
have  had  onr  basgage  destroyed,  if  nof 
lost,  and  should  t^vc  been  compelled  to 
proceed  for  some  distance  on  foot  W«  1 
started  from  Mesola  the  next  momiu^  J 
at  daybreak,  and  drove  along  the  S.A 
bank  of  the  Po  di  Goro,  or  Pb  Piccolo,  j 
to  the  point  oppo^te  Vicolo,  where  we  i 
found  numerous  boatmen,  and  sddb3 
made  an  arrangement  f()r  oor  convey-- 
ance  toChioggia.  We  were  now  dragged,  I 
as  in  a  canal  boat,  by  two  men,  npl 
the  Po  to  Sla.  Maria  in  Ponto,  withontl 
landing  at  AriaEo.  Before  aniving  M  " 
5ta.  Maria  we  left  the  boat  in  order  to  , 
avoid  the  tiresome  navigation  round  the  < 
western  point  of  the  island.  Wereachedj 
Sta-Mana  in  this  way,  after  a  walk  of*  , 
mile,  while  the  boat  did  not  arrive  for  J 
3  hours.  Sla.  Maria  is  the  Aastrian , 
frontier  station:  we  found  the  officers  1 
extremely  civil  and  obliging,  and  wece'j 
subjected  to  far  less  inconvenience  than  | 
we  had  met  with  in  many  petty  tovfns  J 
of  the  Papal  States.  The  effects  ofthv] 
floods  on  this  island  of  Ariano  were  slillJ 
visible  in  the  broken  banks,  and  in  thn  i 
■fast  misses  oi  Aivcitfit  ■Cmws'ft  "a^  «H 
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habitants  were  unable  to  leave  their 
houses  for  15  days  during  the  great 
flood  of  November,  1839.  On  the 
arrival  of  our  boat  we  proceeded  on  our 
"voyage,  passing  through  numerous  ca- 
nals, and  seldom  encountering  a  lock, 
in  consequence  of  the  level  character  of 
the  country.  We  crossed  the  branch  of 
the  Po  called  P6  Maestra,  the  Adige, 
and  the  Brenta,  during  the  day ;  but  the 
only  towns  we  passed  were  Cavanella 
di  P5  and  Loreo.  We  arrived  at 
Chioggia  at  8  in  the  evening,  and  our 
anxiety  to  reach  Venice  was  so  great 
that  we  immediately  hired  a  boat,  and 
landed  in  that  city  at  2  in  the  morning. 
We  ought  to  have  slept  at  Chioggia,  as 
we  suft'ered  much  from  cold  in  passing 
the  lagunes,  and  had  but  an  imperfect 
view  of  the  great  wall,  which  is  so  well 
seen  on  this  passage.  Our  route  alto- 
gether, in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  men- 
tioned, was  far  from  being  uninteresting ; 
the  swamps,  canals,  and  rivers  were  so 
unlike  anything  we  had  seen  before, 
that  we  were  amused  by  the  novelty  of 
the  scene ;  the  time  passed  away  plea- 
santly under  the  awning  of  the  boat,  or 
in  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  canals, 
which  the  slow  movement  of  our  boat 
permitted ;  we  were  struck  by  the 
simple  manners  of  the  peasantry,  and 
still  more  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
women ;  we  were  not  annoyed  by  beg- 
gars ;  we  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown 
to  travellers  in  a  diligence ;  and  at  the 
close  of  our  journey  we  almost  regretted 
that  it  was  the  only  one,  and  the  last  of 
the  kind."] 

Travellers  will  perceive  from  this 
that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  journey 
into  3  days,  sleeping  at  Mesola  or  Ariano 
on  the  first  nig^t,  and  at  Chioggia  on 
-the  second.  They  would  thus  reach 
Venice  early  on  tho  third  day. 


• » 


ROUTE  69. 

BOLOGNA  TO  RAVENNA,  BT  IMOLA  AKD 
LUGO. 

POSTSw 

Bol(^na  to  S.  Nlccolb      .      .     .     .  H 

S.  Niccolb  to  Imola U 

Iniola  to  Lugo 2 

Lugo  to  Ravenna 3 

7^  posts  ^  55}  m. 

This  route,  being  longer  than  that 
by  Medecina,  is  seldom  taken  by  per- 
sons proceeding  from  Bologna  to  Ra- 
venna, and  there  are  no  public  convey- 
ances upon  it ;  it  has,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage for  persons  travelling  in  their 
own  carriages  of  enabling  them  to  per- 
form the  whole  with  post-horses,  and 
to  see  Imola.  When  the  rly.  has  been 
opened  as  far  as  the  latter  town,  it 
will  afford  the  most  rapid  mode  of 
reaching  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  from 
the  capital  of  the  Erailian  Provinces. 

The  first  2  stages,  between  Bologna 
and  Imola,  are  described  in  Rte.  72, 
where  an  account  of  Imola  will  be  found. 
The  route  from  Imola  to  Ravenna  is 
somewhat  longer  than  that  from  Faen- 
za ;  but  the  road  is  excellent,  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  its  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

Leaving  Imola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Santemo  as  far 
as  Mordano.  After  crossing  the  San- 
temo it  turns  towards  Lafl[0.  3  m. 
N.W.  from  this  is  the  waued  town 
of  Massa  Lomharda,  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Mantuan 
and  Brescian  emigrants  who  fled 
from  the  persecutions  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  settled  here  in  1232. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  this  colony  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  district;  and  it  is  re- 
coT^fedk.  \Xv«X  YT«»aftW»  ^¥«\fc,  <m«  of 
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on  bis  deathbed  at  FprraTa  in  IRTS, 
directed  that  (he  Lombards  of  Massa 
shoMtd  Qiny  his  body  from  Feirara  lo 
this  lowQ,  where,  in  accordance  vilh 
his  wighee,  it  waa  buried.  The  present 
population  iB  about  5000.  On  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Santeruo,  it  branch  rood 
tVom  Perrara  through  the  marshes  of 
ArgentiL  &11S  into  this  route. 

•2  Liujo  (fna:  Albergo  di  San  Marco, 
tolernblel,  situated  in  the  plain,  nearly 
midvaj  between  tlic  Sanlemo  and  Ibe 
Seniorivere,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Lumia  Di'ntfB,  whose  temple  was  in 
the  neighbonrhood.  Lugo,  row  an 
important  proTineial  town  of  8474 
sotils,  was  raised  to  mnnieipal  rank  by 
Julius  II.,  and  waa  confirmed  in  its 
privileges  hy  Pins  VTl.  It  contains 
nothing  to  delain  the  traveller,  unless 
he  happen  to  visit  it  at  thp  period  of 
its  fair,  whiuh  commences  Stplembcr 
iBt,  and  lastg  till  the  19th  of  Ihe  month. 
This  fair  is  said  to  date  firom  ihe 
time  of  Marcus  ^niilla<:.  a  proconsul 
(if  Ravenna.  In  llie  vicinity  of  Lugo 
are  2  small  towns,  each  of  which  Is  in- 
teresting OS  the  birthplace  of  person- 
ages whose  names  occopy  a  distin- 
guished place  in  Italian  history.  The 
tirst  of  these,  Cntignolii,  3  ra.  to  the 
S.K.  of  Lngo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senio,  was  the  birthplace  of  Atteo- 
do)a  SforzB,  the  founder  of  that  il- 
lustrious house  which  subsequently 
played  so  important  a  part.  It  was  here 
that  he  threw  his  pickaie  into  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  in  order  that  it 
might  decide  hy  its  fall,  ov  by  remain- 
ing Sxed,  whether  he  should  remain 
a  tiller  of  the  ground,  or  join  a  com- 
pany of  condottieri.  The  other  [own, 
FiisiipuiHo,  about  4  m.  N,  also  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Seuio,  is  memorable  as  the 
birthplace  of  Vineeuzo  Monti  tbe  poet, 
nnd  of  Angelo  Corelli  the  composer. 
The  castle  of  Cuiiio,  cclifbratcd  as  one 
of  the  sCrunghulds  ufRomiignain  the 
middle  ages,  was  in  the  neiglibnurhood 
ofCotignnla:   Its  ruins  still  cxisl. 

A  short  distance  from  Lugo  the  road 
crosses  the  Senio,  and  passes  through 
Bi'ifn'W'ttiillo,  a  town  of  4011  eouIk. 
originally  called  Tibcriacum,  in  ho- 
nour of  Tiberius.  Stvtral  Roman 
iasciiptions,  and  other   antiquities   of' 


the  time  of  the  Empire,  disi^overed  j 
[here  in  IflOS,  prove  its  eiislence  at'* 
that  period  as  a  Itoman  city.  Tbe  '^ 
-  ■■         ■-wallcd.andwaBformerly, 

strong  castle.    It  has  ati 
cathedml  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  (J 
Archangel,  and  a  circas  for  the  gas 
pallone,  but  it  contains  little  to  inb 

'  mger.      2  m.    beyond    Bagmt-I 
the  road  crosses  the  Lamune,9 
and   proceeds  across  the  p'  '      ■      "-  ■ 
Near  Godo  that  ft 


falls  in 


ithis 


RAVENNA.— (/H« 
Nova,  or  Spnda  d'Oro,  very  goo 

,  thebeBtintbeplace.intheR 
lano  liaiEe,  near  the  VitiSiB,  Theatn^ 
id  principal  sight?, charges  reasonablM 
the  owner,  linnaiui,  an  obliging  dq 
fellow,  is  well  actnainled  with  wtutB 
I,  and  will  serve  aa  a  guidM 
required,  i'or  there  are  ' 
prnfeescd  Inqnais  dc  place  here. 
"  ■■     "    ■■■      on  (he  Via   di    Pc 

moderate  and  tolerablj^ 
good.)      Bavenna,  the  capital  of  tl 
Western    Empire,    tl  .      .    .: 

hie  and  LongubordlD  kings,  andkj 
metropalis  of  the  Greek  HxarchiQ  ' 
ne  of  those  historical  cities  whiobi 
best  illustrated  by  their  own  momi-^ 
Its.  Within  its  walls  repose  th«^ 
Bins  of  the  children  of  TbeodosinM] 
and  amidst  the  tombs  of  exarchs  aO^ 
latriarcbs  rests  alt  thai  was  mortal  on 
Jante.  A  short  distance  beyond  tll#| 
gates  is  the  sepulchre  of  Theodori^, 
king  of  the  Goths:  tbe  city  ranipartrf] 
still  bear  evidence  of  the  breaches  mad^ ; 
in  them  by  the  barbarians  who  invadef 
Italy,  and  the  deserted  streets  arc  (ille<BJ 
with  Christian  antiquities  which  haytf  ■ 
undergone  scnTCcly  any  change  Binca* 
the  time  of  Justinian.  As  tbe  travellcMn 
wanders  thrmigh  the  streets,  their  iin-J , 
broken  solitude  recalls  the  feelings  witlij 
which  he  may  have  ridden  round  than 
walls  of  Constantinople !  but  Bavenni^ 
has  preserved  more  memorials  of  hen 
mperial  musters,  and  possesses  a 
ligher  interest  far  the  Christian  a  _. 
quary,  than  even  that  celebrated  seat  d 
empire.  "  Whoever  loves  early  Chria' 
tinn  monnments,who«-vi«  liftsniava  w 
them  vn   ijteW.eT   ^t^^wAw 
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ns  in  expecting,  whoever  desires  to 
study  tbem  unaided  by  the  remiLiiis 
of  heathen  antiquity,  should  make 
ETery  eSort  to  spend  some  days  at 
least  in  thi(  uoble  and  imperial  city. 
Prom  Borne  it  differs  mainly  in  this — 
that  your  meditations  on  its  ornaments 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  pagan  remains,  nor  your  re- 
searches perpleied  by  the  necesaty  of 
inquiring  vhat  was  built  and  what  n-as 
borrowed  by  the  &ittifa].  Ravenna 
lias  only  one  antiquity,  and  tliaC  is 
Christian.  Seated  Tike  Kome  in  the 
midst  of  an  unhealthy,  desolate  plain, 
except  when  its  onrivalled  piae-forests 
cast  a  shade  of  deeper  solitude  and 
melancholy  over  it;  quiet  and  lonely, 
without  the  sound  of  wheels  upon  its 
grass-grown  pavemeDt;  it  has  not 
merely  to  lament  oier  the  decay  of 
ancient  magniflceuEB,  but  upon  its  total 
destruction— except  what  Beligiou  has 
erected  for  hers^.  She  was  not  in 
time  to  apply  her  BaTiug  as  well  as 
purifying  Quetion  to  the  basilicas  Bod 
temples  of  preceding  ages ;  or  rather, 
she  seemed  to  occupy  what  she  could 
replace,  and  therefore,  in  the  strength 
□f  imperial  fhvour,  raised  new  buildJDgs 
for  the  ChriBtian  worship,  such  as  do 
other  city  but  Rome  could  boast  of." — 
Cardinal  Wisetmm. 

The  histoiy  of  Ravenna  embraces 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  not 
only  of  Italy  daring  the  middle  ages, 
but  also  of  the  Eastern  sad  Western 
Kmpires.  Without  eDteriog  into  these 
details,  it  will  be  useful  for  the  appre- 
ijiation  of  its  antiquities  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  its  hlslory  under  its  ancient 

The  accounts  ..f  the  classical  writers 
prove  that  the  ancient  city  was  baill 
on  wooden  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
lugunii,  and  so  intersected  with  marshes 
that  communication  was  kept  up  by 
numerous  bridges,  not  only  throughout 
the  adjacent  country,  bat  even  in  the 
city  itself.  The  sea,  which  is  now  from 
3  to  4  m.  distant,  then  flowed  up  to  Its 
vails.  Ravenna  became  early  a.  Roman 
colony,  In  the  contests  between  Sylla 
and  MariuG  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  for n-hiehj!  subsequently  severely 
suffered  !  uid,  jnilgiag  from  an  expres- 
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sioQ  in  Cicero,  was  an  important  naval  ■ 
station  at  the  lime  of  Pompey.     Ciesar  I 
occupied  it   previous   to   his  invasion  ' 
of   Italy.     Under   Augustus   its   con-' ' 
sequence  was  increased  by  the  construe-  , 
tion  of  an  ample  port  at  Ihe  mouth  oft  ' 
the  Candianus,    capable  of   afibrding-j 
shelter  to  S30  ships,  and  which  super- 
seded the  old  harbour  at  Ihe  mouth  of 
the  Ronco.    He  connected  the  new  port 
with  the  Po  by  meatis  of  a  canal,  and 
carried  a  causeway  to  it  fVom  the  city.^ 
which  he  made  his  frequent  reBidenc& 
ai.d  embellished  with  magnificent  build? 
ings.     The  new   harbour  was  called^ 
Purliis  ClcKis,  a  name  still  retained  is- 
the  distinctive  title  of  the  ba^lica  a/t 
S.  Apollioaris;   and    the   intermediatiK. 
settlement  which  arose  from  the  esti^< 
blishnient    of    the    port    was    oallett 
also  was    par-  ' 
ratively  recent 
of  S.  Lorenzo 
Cesarea.  Subsequent  emperors  added 
to  the   ualoral   strength  of    Ravenns 
by  fortifying  anil  maintaining  its  im»  1 
portance    as    a    naval    station,      Bui  i 
its  true   interest  does  not  commence   < 
until    after    the    classical    age.      On   < 
the  decline  of  the  Uoman  empire,  Ho-   , 
norlus  chose  Ravenna  as  the  seat  of  < 
the   Western    Empire,    i.o.    404.      At    ] 
early  as  then  the  alluvial  deposits  of  i 
the  Po  had  begun  to  aecnmnlale  on  tho  | 
coast;  theporiofAugustushadheeogra-  i 
dually  filled  ap,  and  the  forest  of  pintt  i 
which  supplied  the  Roman  fleet  with  I 
timber  had    usurped   the  site   wbers   ] 
that  Sect  had  once  rode  at  anchor,  and   ' 
spread  fhr  along  the  shore,  thus  extend-   . 
ing  gradually  to  a  greater  distance  from, 
the  city.      These   and   other  circum- 
stances combined  tu  make  it  a  place  of 
security ;  and  Honorius,  alVaid  of  re- 
maining  defenceless  at  Milan,   chosr 
Ravenna  as  his  residence,  where  his 
personal  safety  was  secure  amidst  th« 
canals  and  morasses,  which  were  then, 
too  shnllow  to  adroit  the  large  vessel* 
of  the  enemy,      fie  availed  himself  of 
these  changes  to  strenBlhen  the  city 
with  additional  fortifications,  and  so  tu 
succeeded  that  its  impregnable  position 
saved  it  from  Ihe  inroads  of  Uvi  tiKt.- 
bMiiins  iiniev  ^»6a^tfi&(tt  laA.  *^™™- 
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Imperial  rule  at  Ravenna  under  Pla- 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  during  the 
minority  of  her  son  Valentinian,  it  may 
sufBice  to  state  that  under  her  feeble 
successors  even  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  city  were  unable  to  offer  an  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  hordes  under  Odo- 
acer,  who,  in  little  more  than  70  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Honorius,  made  him- 
self master  of  Ravenna,  and  extinguish- 
ed the  Empire  of  the  West,  by  depos- 
ing Romulus  Augustulus,  the  last  of 
the  Csesars.  His  rule,  however,  had 
lasted  but  15  years  when  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  crossed  the 
Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  and  after 
several  gallant  struggles  overthrew 
Odoacer,  and  made  Ravenna  the  capital 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Theodoric  was 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Italy 
by  two  of  his  descendants,  and  they 
in  turn  by  a  series  of  elective  kings, 
from  Vitiges,  the  last  of  whom,  Justinian 
endeavoured  to  reconquer  the  lost  pro- 
vinces, aided  by  the  military  genius  of 
Belisarius.  The  campaign  of  that  cele- 
brated general,  and  his  siege  and  capture 
of  Ravenna,  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire/ 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  re- 
call of  Belisarius,  and  the  appointment 
of  Narses,  the  new  general  of  Justinian, 
who  drove  the  Goms  out  of  Italy,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  with  the  title 
of  Exarch.  The  rank  thus  conferred 
upon  the  favourite  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  was  extended  to  his  successors 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Greek 
sovereignty :  the  functions  of  the  ex- 
archs corresponded  in  some  measure  to 
those  of  the  ancient  praetorian  prefects. 
Their  government  eomprised  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Italy,  including  Rome  itself, 
and  the  pope  or  bishop  of  the  Christian 
capital  was  regarded  as  subject  to  their 
authority,  possessing  merely  a  temporal 
barony  m  Rome  dependent  on  the  ex- 
archate. The  territory  understood  to 
be  comprised  in  the  Exarchate  embraced 
modem  Romagna,  the  districts  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Comacchio,  the  maritime  Pen- 
tapoJIs  or  towns  extending  along  iVve 


\ 


Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,asA 
a  second  or  inland  Pentapolis,  mcludiiig 
several  towns  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Apennines.  The  exarchate  lasted 
185  years,  during  which  the  peo^ 
of  Rome  erected  a  kind  of  repubtic 
under  their  bishop ;  and  Astaulphns, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  seeing  that 
Ravenna  would  be  an  easy  prey,  droie 
out  Eutychius,  the  last  exarch,  be* 
came  master  of  the  city,  and  made 
it  the  metropolis  of  the  JLongobardie 
kingdom  (a.d.  754).  The  attempt  rf 
the  Lombards  to  seize  Rome  also^ 
as  a  dependency  of  the  exarchate^ 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Church  the 
powerful  army  of  the  Franks  undei 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  by  whom  the 
Lombards  were  expelled,  and  Ravennt 
with  the  exarchate  made  over  to  the 
Holy  See  as  a  temporal  possession ;  "  and 
the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a 
Christian  bishop  invested  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  a  temporal  prince,  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of 
justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna." 

After  the  transfer  of  the  exarchate 
to  Rome  by  the  Carlovingian  princes, 
the  fortunes  of  Ravenna  began  rapidly 
to  decline;  its  archbishops  frequently 
seized  the  government,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  repeated  commotions 
among  its  own  citizens.  In  the  13th 
century  the  constitution  of  Ravenna 
strongly  tended  to  an  aristocracy;  its 
general  council  was  composed  of  250, 
and  its  special  council  of  70  persons. 
In  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  Pietro  Traversari,  an  ally 
of  the  former,  declared  himself  Duke  of 
Ravenna  (1218),  without  changing  the 
municipal  institutions  of  the  city.  His 
son  and  successor  quarrelled  with  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  reduced 
Ravenna  to  obedience  and  despoiled  it 
of  many  of  its  treasures.  The  city  was 
shortly  after  seized  upon  by  Innocent 
IV.,  and  reduced  again  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  governed  it 
by  vicars.  In  1275  it  was  ruled  by  the 
family  of  Polenta,  whose  connection 
with  it  is  commemorated  by  Dante 
under  the  image  of  an  eagle  which 
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O'crehadowa  Orvlo,"  Car 

After  some  subEequeni  cIittogeB  the 
inhabilauts  were  induced  bj  ■  ■■ 
mulls,  arising  from  the  ambiti 
pidity  of  its  powerful  citiseES,  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Venice,  by  which  the  goTemmeat  was 
seized  iu  1441.  Kaveiina  floiirisheil 
under  the  republic;  its  poblic  build- 
ings were  restored,  its  fortress  was 
streoglhened,  and  the  Ibkb  were  ad- 
ministered with  justice  and  wisdom. 
After  retaining  it  for  68  years,  the  Ve- 
tiudansSiially  ceded  it  (o  the  Roman  See 
in  1509  under  Julius  IL;  aud  it  then 
became  the  capital  of  Itomagca,  und 
was  governed  by  the  papal  legates.  Ii 
less  than  3  years  after  (his  ercnt  th( 
general  Italian  war  which  followed  thi: 
league  ofCambray  brought  into  Italy  th( 
army  of  Louis  XII-  uuder  Gaston  dt 
Foix,  who  began  his  campaigD  of  Rq. 
magna  hy  the  siege  of  Ravenna.  After 
a,  vain  attempt  to  carry  it  hy  assault,  in 
which  he  was  bravely  repulsed  hy  the 
inhabitauts,  the  arrival  of  the  pt^aland 
Spanish  troops  induced  hr'iu  to  give 
battle,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  11, 
1512.  IfEil)'  had  never  seen  so  bloody 
a  combat;  little  short  of  20,000  menare 
said  In  have  lain  dead  upon  the  field, 
when  the  Spanish  infantry,  yet  uu- 
lirokeLi,  slowly  retreated.  Gaston  de 
Foix,  furious  at  seeing  them  escape, 
rushed  upon  the  formidable  host  in  the 
Toia  hope  of  throwing  them  into  dis- 
order, and  perished  iiitbe  attempt  about 
n  m.  from  the  walla  of  Ravenna.  The 
French  gained  the  victory,  but  it  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  tiieir 

At  the  French  invasion  of  1796  Ra- 
vetina  was  deprived  of  ils  rank  as  the 
capital  of  Romagna,  which  was  given 
to  Fori!  i  hut  it  was  restored  by  Austria 
ill  1799,  only  to  be  again  transferred 
by  the  French  ia  the  following  year. 
On  the  iall  of  the  Xin^om  of  Italy, 
Jtaveuna  was  again  n;ade  the  chief  taty 


lioute  Ij9, — Rawiim—Hiatoiy. 

a(«  niolli  nnnl  ^  [  of  the  province,  but  its  ancient  glorjll 

wi^tvanni "  '"^  passed  for  ever,  and  oii!y  3  townn 

T„r  U,:i      I  and  a  few  villages  were  left  snbject  t^-j 
its  authority.  1 

Baveuna,  at  tlte  present  time,  is  thft  ] 
chief  city  of  a  province  comprehending 
a  pop,  uf  175,995  Inhab.,  incladlng  thdl 
suburbs,  and  a  surface  of  S28  square  m.^ 
the  city  is  inhabited  by2I,DSG  personiCl 


the  Christian  worli 
was  fouoded  a.d.  44,  by  S.  Apoliinari^ 
a  disciple  of  Peter ;  and  it  obtained  tMJ 
dignity  of  an  archiepisccnial  see  as  esr^ 
i£  439,  uuder  ^xtus  III.  The  urcoiS 
of  the  city  ia  abaut  3  m.,  but  nearl^ 
one-half  of  the  enclosed  apace  consistkil 
of  garden"  —  ■'  ■■  i  -  ^  -  ...^.d 
other  ol ' 


of  the  great  outlets  of  RamsgUtiJ 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with] 
the  Venetian   kingdom,   the  AuMriaa 
possessions  in  Istiia  aud  Dalmatia,  and  . 
the  Papal  States  on  the  Adriatic.  ' 

To  visit  everything  of  interest  at  J 
Kaveiina  will  not  occupy  the  traTeller.  1 
lees  than  two  days:  to  facilitate  his  * 
doing  so   a  carriage  with  one   hora*-, 

5  be  procured  at  the  hotel  for  1^1 
i  perdiem.   Thereare  uohackney— ^ 
naches  in  the  town. 
The   following  topographical   order 
ill    be    perhaps  "the   most  useful    to 
follow  ;— 

Istdaj:  Piazza Maggiore;  Duomo; 
Baptistekj;   Abchbisbop's  Palace; 
Palazzo  Rttsponi  and  Gallery;   Porta  \ 
Adriana  and   Bonlevart  near  it;    Ch. 
San  VlTALB  and  Santa  Maria  Mag-    '. 
ire;    Tomb   of   Galla    Pi.acidia[   ' 
.  of  San  Gioysuni  Battisla;   Porta  ] 
Serrata;  Madboledm  of  Theodohioj   ] 
retunilug  into  the  city  by  the  Port 
of  Eavenua  and  Porta  Alberoni ;  PA"J 
■  Tbeubobic;  Ch.  of  8.  APOL--J 

NUOVO  ;     Ch-    of  S.    GlOVANNvT 

-,  Cft*.  Ql'4.'fe^-ii\\si  tcAi; 
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PuBBLico,  &c.  2nd  day :  Tomb  of  '  ashes  of  St.  Barbatian,  confessor  of 
Dante;  Ch.  OF  S.Francesco;  House  of  Galla  Placidia;  in  the  other  those  of 
Lord  Byron ;  Accademia  delle  Bklle  .  San  Rinaldus.  Behind  the  choir  are  S 
Arti;  'Library;  Ch.  of  S.  Nicolo ;  i  semicircuUir  marble  slabs  with  sy* 
Ch.  of  S.  Agata  ;  Porta  Sisi ;  Santa  •  bolical  representations  of  birds  ani 
Maria  in  Porto  ;  Porta  Nuova ; ,  animals,  which  formed  part  of  then- 
S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  ;  Santa  cient  ambo  or  pulpit,  a  work  of  tie 
Maria  in  Porto  Fuori  ;  driving  back  i  6th  century,  as  shown  by  the  inscrip- 
through  the  Pineta  to  the  em-  ■  tion  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  Sl 
bouchure  of  the  Canal  in  the  Adriatic,  |  Agnellus.  Near  these  slabs  is  a  bai- 
and  from  thence  along  the  former  to   relief   of    St.    Mark     by     Lombtidl 


the  Porta  Alberoni  at  Kavenna. 


In  the  sacristy  is  a  Paschal  caUmdat 


The  Cathedral^  once  a  remarkable  :  on  marble,  a  remarkable  monumeDt  of 
example  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  has  j  astronomical  knowledge  in  the  esriy 
lost  all  traces  of  its  original  character.  •■  times  of  Christianity.  It  was  calca* 
It  was  built  by  S.  Ursus,  archbishop  ;  lated  for  95  years,  beginning  with 
of  the  see,  in  the  4th  century,  and  532,  and  ending  in  626.  The  Sacristy 
called  from   him   "Basilica  Ui-siana.'*   also  contains  the  pastoral   chair  of  St, 


It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
last  century ;  the  cylindrical  cam- 
panile alone  remains  of  the  original 
foundation.  Amongst  the  objects  of 
interest  in  the  present  ch.  are  the 
<^lebrated  paintings  by,  GuiJo  in  the 


Maximian,  formed  entirely  of  irory, 
with  his  monogram  in  nt>nt.  The 
bas-reliefs  below  the  monogram  re- 
present the  Saviour  in  the  character 
of  a  shepherd  and  priest  in  the  midst 
of  the  4  evangelists :    on  the  2  ends 


chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  repre-  is  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  those 
senting  the  fall  of  the  manna,  and  in  i  which  remain  on  the  back  represent 
the  lunette  above  the  meeting  of  Mel-  ■  various  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
chizedek  and  Abraham  ;  these  are  j  with  arabesque  designs  of  animals.  It 
classed  by  Lanzi  among  Guide's  best  j  is  precious  as  a  specimen  of  art  in  the 
works.  The  frescoes  of  the  Cupola,  j  6th  century,  but  it  has  evidently  suflFered 
with  the  exception  of  the  Archangel  <  from  injudicious  cleaning.  Enclosed 
Michael,  are  attributed  to  his  pupils,  as  within  the  grand  door  of  the  cathedral 
well  as  the  four  Prophets  on  the  pen-  are  still  preserved  some  fragments  of 
dentives  below.  Near  this,  in  a  lunette, !  its  celebrated  Door  of  vine-urood,  which 
over  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  '  has  been  superseded  by  one  of  modem 
sacristy,  is  Guide's  fresco  of  the  Angel '  construction.  The  original  planks  are 
bringing  food  to  Elijah,  the  latter  a  |  said  to  have  been  13  feet  long  and 
fine  sleeping  figure.  Amon^  the  other  |  nearly  1 J  wide — a  proof  that  the  an- 
pictures  which  deserve  notice  are  the  \  cients  were  correct  in  stating  that  the 
grand  Banquet  of  Ahasuerus,  over  the  j  vine  attains  a  great  size,  and  con- 
great  entrance,  by  Carlo  Bonone,  well  i  firmatory  of  the  assertion  that  the 
known  by  the  minute  description  of ;  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  made  of 
Lanzi,  and  the  modem  paintings  in  ■  the  vine- wood  of  Cyprus.  It  is  probable 
the  choir,  of  the  death  of  St.  Peter !  that  the  wood  of  the  Ravenna  doors  was 
Chrysologus  by  Benevenuti,  and  of  the  ,  imported  from  Constantinople. 
Consecration  of  the  ch.  by  St.  Ursus,  The  ancient  Baptistery^  called  also 
by  Camuccini.  The  high  altar  contains  "  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,"  separated  from 
a  marble  urn,  in  which  are  deposited  the  cathedral  by  a  street,  is  supposed 
the  remains  of  several  early  bishops  of  to  have  been  likewise  founded  by  S. 
the  see.  The  silver  crucifix  of  St.  Ursus :  it  was  repaired  in  451  by  arch- 
Agnellus  on  this  altar  is  covered  with  bishop  Neo,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John 
sculptures  of  the  6th  century.  The  the  Baptist.  It  is,  like  many  baptiste- 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Sudore  ries  of  the  early  Christians,  an  octago- 
contains  two  large  marble  urns  co-  nal  building ;  the  interior  has  2  ranges 
vered  with  bas-reliefs,  in  one  of  which,  ^  of  arcades,  lVv<i  \«viet  x<t«vi«\^  <^\i  8  co- 
M8  related  by  the  inscription,  are  t\ie\\\mwis  oi  ^v^etetvv.  ox^ct^  ^vi^v  \svdxw<& 
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stylcofthecapitata.  Thelowercolamns 
are  considersbtf  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  both  these  and  the  npper  series  are 
sapposed  to  have  belonged  to  aami! 
ancient  temple.  Thecupoln  is  adorned 
with  well-preserved  mosaics  ofthc  5th 
centnrf,  representinp;  in  the  centre 
Christ  baptized  in  the  Jordan  by  St, 
John,  vilh  a  representation  of  the 
river,  having  its  name  placed  over 
it,  and  in  the  circamferenee  the  13 
apoBt  lee,  each  vith  his  name  and  bearing 
wreaths  or  crowns,  and  below  emblems, 
of  the  (lOgpels,  bi&hops,  thrones,  and 
wilhother  ornaments.  (.The mosl correct 
repreeentalions  of  these,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  ancient  mosaics  of  Raveana, 
will  be  found  ia  Ciampini,  Vetera  Mo- 
nnmenta,  3  vols,  fol.,  Roma,  1757,  and 
nf  thoseof  the  tombof  GallaPlacidiaiu 
Qiiast's  'Alt.  Chrifltlichen  Bauwerke 
von  ttaveuna,'  1  vol.  fol.  Berlin,  1842.) 
The  grand  vase  under  the  cupola,  which 
was  fl>rmerly  used  for  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, is  of  slabs  of  white  maible  and 
porphyry,  with  a  recess  or  ambo  for 
the  olnciallng  priest.  A  chapel  in  one 
of  the  recesses  of  the  building  contains 
under  its  altar  a  sculptured  marble  of 
the  6tli  century,  winch  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  ciborium  of  the  old  ca- 
thedral ;  and  iu  another  a  beauti!\il  urn 
of  Parian  marble  covered  with«ymbols 
EuppoGcd  to  rekte  to  the  ancient  nuptial 
panfications  -,  it  was  found  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Ciesarea.  The 
ancient  metal  cross  of  the  Buiamit  of 
the  building  merits  notice  on  account 
of  its  antiquity  :  it  bears  an  inscriptioa 
recording  that  it  was  erected  in  6SB  by 
Archbishop  Theodoras,  It  hasreceaily 
been  removed,  and  now  stands  in  front  of 
the  chnrch,  but  an  exact  representation 
of  it  has  been  let  into  the  iuner  wall  of 
the  baptistery.  In  the  adjoining  square 
are  several  mediteval  and  sepulchral 
urns  in  marble. 

The  Ch.  0/  Sla.  Agata,  in  the  street 
leading  to  the  Porta  Sisi,  another  on- 
cient  edifice,  dating  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury, has  a  nave  and  3  aisles  divided 
by  ao  cohinms,  partly  of  granite,  oE 
eipoliuo,  unci  of  other  marbles,  in  gene' 


ral  with  ancient  composite  capital;, 
I  impostfi  over  which  have  the  cross  i 
ilptured  upon  them.  The  wall 
which  rises  over  them  was  fonneily  J 
pierced  with  numerous  windows,  as  we  1 
see  in  the  smaller  Christian  basilicas.  ] 
The  choir  contains  a  painting  of  the 
Crucifiidon,  bj  fi'anocsca  da  Cotignola^ 
and  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  rt. 
aisle  one  of  J.»ca  LoaghCa  best  works, 
^presenting  S.  Agata,  SI.  Catherine, 
ad  St.  Cecilia.  The  altar  of  this 
chapel  contains  the  bodies  of  S.  Ser- 
gius  martyr,  and  S.  Agnellus  arch- 
bishop, and  bears  the  two  moDUgrama 
of  Sergiia  Biacoiius.  The  corresponding 
chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle  has  a  good 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Peter 
Barbiimi.  The  tribune  was  onoe 
'cred  with  mosaics  of  the  Sthceoly., 
1  which  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
,  ike  in  1688,  The  very  ancient 
pnlpil  is  worthy  of  notice;  it  is  formed 
of  a  hollowed-out  section  of  a  huge 
fluted  column  of  oipolino  marble  (^■om 
some  gigantic  pagan  edifice. 

The  a.  ofS.  Apolliiuire  Nmvo,  in  the 
Corso  or  long  street  leading  from  Porta 
Nuova  to  P,  Serrata,  built  by  Theo- 
doric  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth    i 
century  as  the  cathedriJ  for  his  Arian    1 
bishops,  was  consecrated  for  Catholie    j 
worship  by  archbishop  S.  Agnellos,  al    | 
the  close  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  and   j 
dedicatLMl   to  8.  Martin.     It  was   also    1 
called  Sin  Jfurd'TW  in   Celo  Aiiruo,   on   1 
account  of  its  magnificent  decorationa,   J 
and  Sacellnm  Arii  from  its  original    | 
destination.     It   assumed   its   present   \ 
name  in  the  9th  ccniury,  from  the  belief 
that  the  body  of  S.  Apollinaris  had  been 
trsoaferred  within  its  walls,  in  order 
to  secure  it  in  its  real  resling-plaoe  at 
Classe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens. 
The  24  marble  colnrana  of  grey  cippo- 
lino  supporting  the  rounded  at^dies  di-    I 
viding  the  nave  from  the  aisles  were 
brought    from    Constantinople  ;    they 
have    composite   capitals,  on   each  of 
which  is  an  impost  with  Latin  crosses 
sculptured  on    it.    The  walls  of  the 
nave,  which  rest  on  these  arches,  are 
covered    with    superb    mosaics,    exe- 
cuted about  i.D.  570,     On  the  1.  ia  wt-   . 
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each  holding  in  her  hand  a  crown,  pre- 
ceded by  the  magi»  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting their  offerings  to  the  Virgin  and 
Child  seated  upon  a  throne  with  2 
angels  on  either  side.  **  This  superb 
mosaic,  the  finest  in  the  whole  of  Ka- 
venna,  may  deserve  attention  on  another 
account  :  the  earliest  monuments  of 
Christian  art  give  little  countenance  to 
Mariolatry,  or  the  peculiar  veneration 
to  the  Virgin,  which  has  so  long  distin- 

fuished  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches, 
n  this  mosaic,  however,  though  the 
presence  of  the  magi  with  offerings  may 
seem  to  denote  some  relation  to  the 
Nativity  as  an  historical  fact,  the  22 
Virgins  in  their  company,  the  4  Angels 
as  it  w:ere  guarding  the  Mother  and 
Child,  and  especially  the  Glory  round 
her  head,  exclude  all  but  an  allegorical 
or  symbolical  meaning,  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  great  corruption 
of  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Church  before  the  end  of  the  6th  centy., 
while  the  absence  of  similar  representa- 
tions in  earlier  works  would  lead  to  an 
opposite  inference.'* — H.  HaJlam. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave,  the 
mosaic  presents  us  with  a  picture  of 
Ravenna  at  that  period,  in  which  we 
distinguish  the  Basilica  of  S.  Vitale,  and 
an  edifice  supposed  to  represent  the 
palace  of  Theodoric  from  its  bearing  the 
word  Palatium  on  the  facade :  and  25 
saints  holding  crowns,  each  having  a 
glory  round  the  head,  and  receiving  the 
benediction  of  the  Saviour  sitting  on 
a  throne  between  4  angels.  The  first 
in  the  procession  is  in  a  violet  instead 
of  white  tunic,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Martinus,  the  patron  of  the  ch.  The 
rest  of  these  walls,  as  high  as  the  roof, 
are  covered  with  mosaics  representing 
the  fathers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  various  miracles  of  the 
Saviour.  Another  mosaic,  in  toler- 
able preservation,  representing  the 
emperor  Justinian,  is  concealed  behind 
the  organ.  In  thfe  nave  is  the  ancient 
marble  pulpit  covered  with  early  Chris- 
tian sculptures,  supported  by  a  mass  of 
grey  granite.  The  altars  of  this  ch. 
are  rich  in  marbles.  In  the  last  chapel, 
opening  out  of  the  I.  aisle,  are  some 
BDCient  relics — ^the  urn  in  which  are 
said  to  be  preserved  the  remaius  oi  St. 


Apollinaris,  and  beneath  the  andest 
marble  chair  of  the  Benedictine  abbob; 
to  whom  the  ch.  formerly  belonged :  itii 
supposed  to  be  a  work  of  the  10th  cent 

The  Ch.  of  Santa  Croce,  built  bj 
Galla  Placidia  in  the  5th  century,  and 
near  her  mausoleum,  and  consecrated 
by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  has  been 
sadly  ruined. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  a  restonfc- 
tion  of  an  ancient  basilica  founded  bj 
the  exarchs,  contains  some  works  by 
Niccolb  Rondinello,  of  Ravenna,  a  pupil 
of  Giov.  Bellini.  The  Virgin  and  Child 
with  S.  Jerome,  S.  Dominick,  S.  Joseph, 
and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  S.  Domenico  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  choir,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  the  Magdalen  and  other  saints. 
In  the  chapel  on  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
an  ancient  wooden  crucifix  curiously 
covered  with  fine  linen  in  imitation  of 
human  skin,  which  is  said  to  have 
sweated  blood  during  the  battle  of 
Ravenna  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  The 
2nd  chapel  on  the  1.  contains,  in  smaU 
circular  paintings,  the  Fifteen  Mysteries 
of  the  Rosary,  by  Luca  Longhi:  and 
the  3rd  chapel  on  the  rt.  has  a  picture 
by  the  same  artist  representing  the  In- 
vention of  the  Cross.  A  large  painting 
on  panel  in  the  choir,  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  saints,  bears  the  name  of 
Benedictus  Armini.  Longhi  the  painter 
is  buried  in  this  ch. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco^  near  the 
Piazza' and  the  Albergo  della  Spada 
d'Oro,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  middle  of  the  5th  centy.,  by  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  has  suffered  from  modem 
restorations.  It  has  a  nave  and  2  aisles 
divided  by  22  columns  of  white  and 
cippolino  marble.  In  the  chapel  at  (he 
extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle  is  the  um 
containing  the  remains  of  S.  Liberius, 
archbishop  of  the  see,  a  fine  work, 
referred  to  the  4th  or  .5th  century ;  on 
It  is  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  12 
Apostles,  with  the  Saviour  in  the 
centre.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix 
contains  2  beautiful  columns  of  Greek 
marble,  decorated  with  capitals  sculp- 
tured by  Fietro  Lombardo,  by  whom 
»Ukevj\se  «LTft  \.\vft  xvtVk.  «T«fe^%ic^«»  of  the 
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(   the  tomb  of  Lufio  Numai,  of   Forli, 

J  secrelar;   of   Pino   Ordelaffi,  Inrd   of 

I  that  citj,  the  work  of  Tommaso  Flam- 

„   berti.     \a  the  4th  chapel  on  rt.  a  pic- 

,   tore  of  the  Madonna,  with  Ihe  Dona- 

.    tia-ia,    by  Saechi  dTmoli',  a  rare  iiibs- 

I    ter.    Upon  the  wali  on  the  rt.  of  the 

,    eatrance  door  is  a  sepulchral  elab  tomb, 

formerlj  on  the  floor,  with  the  figure 

in  bas-relief  of  Oslasio   da  Polenta, 

lord  of  Ravenna,  clothed  in  the  dress 

of  a    Franciscan   monk,    and   bearing 

the    fallowing   inscription   in   Gothic 

characterg ;     '  Hie    jacet    raagnificuB 

Dominiis    Hostasius   de    Polenta  qui 

ante      diom     feiiz      ohicns      occubnit 


cujoa  anima  reqnieacat  in  pace."  The 
head  of  Ostasio  19  beautiful.  The  Po- 
l(-nla.  family,  so  celebrated  for  theii 
hospitality  to  Dante  and  for  the  &te 
of  Franceses  da  Rimini,  are  buried  in 
this  ch.  On  the  1.  side  of  the  doorway 
is  a  similar  sepulchral  stone,  on  which 
is  Ecnlptnred  the  fiffnre  of  Enrico 
Alfieri,  general  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  93,  in  1405, 
as  recorded  by  a  long  inscription  in 
hexameters.  He  was  of  Asti,  and 
probably  of  the  family  of  the  great 
poet  who  has  griev  immortality  to  the 
ilamc.  In  the  Piazza  before  this  ch. 
isasiatueofPopeAIcxanderVII.  The 
house  which  forms  the  comer  of  the 
little  square  is  that  which  I«rd  Byron 
inhabited  for  several  months  on  his 
first  arrival  at  Ravenna  in  1B19. 

The  CItiiych  of  8.  &iin>aa«i  Batlista, 
near  the  Porta  Serrala,  also  colled  8t. 
0.  dalle  Catine,  erected  by  Galhi  Pla- 
eidia  for  her  conlessor  St.  Barbalian  in 
438,  was  consecrated  by  St,  Peler 
Chrysologos,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1683.  In  the  Piaraetta  be- 
fore it  are  3  huge  sarcophagi,  the 
lat^est  of  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Hetro  Traversari,  lord  of  Kavenna, 
whodiedin  12:^5.  The  coluinnsof  the 
interior  are  chiefly  adapted  from  the 
anuent  building;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  found  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  the  cb.  on  the  supposed  sit«  of  the 
imperial  palace  in  which  Golla  Placidia 
resided.  The  ch.  contains  2  paintings  by 
FraH£eseo  longlii,  one  in  the  L  transept 
represeaUng  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 


St.  Clement  and  St.  Jerome ;  the  other, 
in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.,  the  Virgin  and 
ChUd  with  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Franci* 
The  circular  Campanile  of 
this  ch.  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
specimens  of  this  class  of  Bell-tower^ 
so  peculiar  to  Eavenna  ;  it  bas  six  tier* 
of  openings;  the  upper  one  of  narrov 
arches,  with  itsterminal  cornice  and  its 
pyramidal  roof  entire. 

The  Basiticn  of  S.  Oionaani  Z'cnit 
gdista,  also  called  8.  aianami  ddia 
8-igra,  in  a  recess  off  the  Corso  di  Porta 
Serrata,  was  founded  in  414  bv  the  . 
Empress  Galla  Placidia,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  made  in  a  tempest  duricg  tha 


it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  character    , 

have  disappeared.    The  Church  tradi- 
tion   relates  that,   not   knowing   with    | 
what  relic  to  enrich  Ihe  cburcli,  the   ^ 
empress  was  praying  on  the  subjec£  j 
when   St,  John  appeared  to  her  in  ■  | 
vision  ;  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  for  \ 
the  purpose  of  embracing  them,  but  the    ' 
evangelist  disappeared,  leaving  one  of 
his  sandals  as  a  relic.    This  vision  i* 
represented   in    a    beautiful    tMis-relief 
over  the  pointed  doorway,  a  work  prtv- 
bablj  of  the   I2lh  cenly. ;   the  lower    . 
part   shows    St.   John    ineensing    ths   J 
altar,  with  the  empress  embracing  hia  * 
feet;   in  the  npper   part  she   appear!    - 
offering  the  sandal  to  the  Saviour  and 
St.  John,  while  S.  Barbatian  and  hie 
attendants  are  seen  on  the  other  side. 
The  doorway,  esperaally  in  the  small 
niches,  is  i-ichiy  sculptured  with  Sguret 
of  saints,  and  is  a  very  line  specimen 
of  the  architocttire  of  the  period.    The 
interior  of  Ihe  church,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  supported  by  2i  an-    | 
cient  columns,  contains  the  high  uttat^    ^ 
beneath  which  repose  the  reniains  of  i 
SS.Canzins.Canzianas.andCanziauilla,  " 
martyrs;  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartho-    ; 
lomew,  at   the    eitremily  of   the   U 
aisle,  are  some  tngmentB  of  a  raoBaic   J 
representing  the  storm  and  the  vow  ot   i 
Galla  Placidia.   The  vaultof  liefonrfll   \ 
chapel  on  the  same  side  is  painted  bjr   1 
OioHo.representingthefonr Evangelist*  { 
with  vheir  s^mSnAa,  toA.^  ,Crt  t^n.-^  ,^^«1 
AmtiioEe,?)t„  Ii.\j.5aSi:vQ,Mi(v'*.i..i«t<i«^ 
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All  these  frescoes  have  been  more  or 
less  repainted,  the  SS.  John,  Matthew, 
and  Gregory  the  least.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel,  once  covered  with  fres- 
coes, have  been  whitewashed  over. 
Beneath  the  choir  is  the  ancient  altar 
of  the  confessional,  in  marble,  por- 
phyry, and  serpentine,  a  work  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  old  quadrangular 
Campanile y  the  articulations  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  white  and  green 
mosaics,  is  remarkable  for  its  2  bells 
cast  by  Robert  of  Saxony  in  1208. 

The  Ch.,  or  Oratory  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Cosmedinf  which  opens  out  of  the  court 
of  the  ch.  of  S.  Spirito,  near  here  fsee  be- 
low), was  the  ancient  Arian  baptistery : 
its  vault  was  decorated  with  mosaics  in 
the  6th  century,  after  it  had  passed  to 
the  Catholic  worship.  It  is  an  octagonal 
building.  The  mosaics  of  the  roof  re- 
present the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  in 
the  centre,  the  river  issuing  from  the 
urn  of  a  river  god  ;  the  Saviour  half 
immersed  in  it,  and  who  alone  has  a 
glory  round  the  head :  lower  down, 
forming  a  circular  band,  are  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  each  bearing  a  crown  in  his 
hand,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter, 
who  carries  the  keys,  and  St.  Paul, 
who  bears  2  scrolls,  advancing  towards 
a  throne  covered  with  a  veil  and 
cushion,  and  occupied  by  a  cross  only. 
Upon  the  large  round  block  of  granite 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  the  ancient  baptismal  font. 
The  Ch.  of  Sta,  Maria  in  Porto,  near 
the  Porta  Nuova,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials from  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Cesarea,  in  1553,  with  a  fa9ade 
erected  in  the  last  century,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  ch,  of  recent  date  in 
Bavenna.  It  is  celebrated  for  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  rt.  transept,  in  marble,  in  an 
oriental  costume,  and  in  the  act  of 
praying — a  very  early  specimen  of 
Christian  art,  originally  placed  in  the 
ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  m  Porto  Fuori,  and 
transferred  here  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  4th  chapel  on  the  rt  contains 
the  masterpiece  of  Palma  Giovane^  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Mark.  The  5th  chapel 
of  the  opposite  aisle  has  a  painting  by 
J^a  Longhif  representing  the  Virgin, 
Y^th  St.  Augaatin.  and  otlier  samts. 


In  the  choir  is  an  ancient  vase  in  vi\ 
porphyry,  beautifully  worked,  suppoMij 
to  have  been  a  Roman  sepulchral  m 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Nicold,  built  by  Aitk-I 
bishop  Sergius,  in  768,  in  fulfilment  if 
a  vow,  contains  numerous  paintinah 
Padre  Cesare  Prontt,  an  Augostmia 
monk,  sometimes  called  P.  Cesare  diBt' 
venna.  Among  these  may  be  mentknei 
the  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova;  the  St 
Nicholas  •,  the  St.  Augustin ;  the  Virgin; 
Sta.  Monica,  considered  his  masterpiece; 
and  the  San  Francesco  di  Paola.  Tbe 
large  painting  of  the  Nativity  orcr 
the  entrance  door,  the  St.  Sebastian  oe 
the  1.  wall  of  the  choir  towards  the  nafe, 
and  the  St.  Catherine  on  the  rt.,  areby 
Francesco  da  Cotignola,  and  good  sped- 
mens  of  this  master ;  ihe  archangel  Ba- 
phael  is  by  Qiroiamo  Genga.  Outside  this 
ch.  is  one  of  the  largest  mediaeval  sarco- 
phagi in  Ravenna.  On  it  are  sculptures 
of  the  Saviour,  of  the  Annunciation,  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Pomitaldo,  or  Classe^ 
originally  belonging  to  the  Camaldoiese 
order,  is  now  the  chapel  of  the  college 
of  Ravenna.  The  cupola  is  psdnted  in 
fresco  by  Giambattista  Barbiani,  who 
was  also  the  painter  of  the  S.  Romnaldo 
in  the  choir,  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance. 
The  2nd  chapel  contains  a  picture  of 
S.  Romnaldo,  by  Guercino.  The  Ist 
chapel  on  the  rt.  has  a  painting  of  S. 
Bartholomew  and  S.  Severus,  by  Fran- 
ceschini;  and  the  2nd  a  picture  of  S. 
Benedict,  by  Carlo  Cignani,  The  sa- 
cristy contains  2  fine  columns  of  red 
porphyry,  found  near  St.  Apollinare  in 
Classe ;  and  the  picture  of  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  by  Francesco  da  Cotignola. 
The  frescoes  of  the  roof  art  by  P. 
Cesare  Pronti,  In  the  refectory  of  the 
adjoining  convent,  now  the  college,  is 
a  fresco  of  the  marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Luca  Longhi  and  his  son  Francesco. 
The  altars  of  this  ch.  almost  surpass  in 
brilliancy  and  riches  all  the  others  in 
the  city. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  called 
also  that  of  8.  Teodoro,  was  built  in 
the  6th  century  by  Theodoric,  for  the 
Arian  bishops ;  it  assumed  the  name  of 
S.  Theodore  after  its  consecration  to 
.  thft  C^l\io\\<i  'sTot^Viv^  V>7  S.  A^ellus, 
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_.  It  ii in  tbe  tarm  ofaBmali basilica;  the 
^  arches  ol  its  cave  being  on  culumus  of 
^  gray  anilolherniarbles,  with  coiuposlte 
^  eapttaU  nad  Latin  croEses  on  their  im- 
j  posts.  In  front  i)f  the  oh.  is  a  portico, 
and  near  it  the  Oratory  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
i  Cosmedin  (see  p.  6IS),  the  once  Arian 
^  bspliatery.  Besides  its  rich  marble  co- 
Inmns,  itconlainsiathe  1st  cbapelon  1. 
^  a  curions  pulpit,  or  funfci,  with  rude 
'     sculptures  of  Ihe  6th  eeutury. 

The  magniSccnt  Church  of  San  Vitale 
'  (in  a  small  equare,  near  the  cb.  of  Sta. 
idana  Maggiore,  and  the  Mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placiiiia)  exhibits  the  octagonal 
ftirm  with  all  the  accessories  of  Eastern 
snlondour.  As  one  of  the  earliefii  Chris- 
mn  temples,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  It  was  huilt  in  lie 
reign  of  JusUnian  by  S.  Ecclesiua,  the 
archbishop  of  the  see,  on  the  Epot 
nhere  St.  Vilalis  suffered  martyrdom, 
and  was  consecrated  bj  St.  Maximianus 
in  547.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
adopted  by  Charlemagne  as  the  model 
of  his  church  at  Aix-ia-Chapelle.  The 
original  pa.vemenC  is  considerably  be- 
low the  present  floor,  and  is  covered 
with  water  at  limes.  The  architecture 
of  the  interior  eiiiibits  8  arches 
resting  on  as  many  piera,  between 
■which  are  eeniicircular  recesses  of  2 
stories,  each  divided  into  3  small 
arches  by  '2  columns  between  the 
principal  piers.  The  spaces  between 
the  lower  columns  open  into  the  circu- 
lar aisle,  and  those  between  the  upper 
into  a  gallery.  Above,  the  boilding 
becomes  circular.  The  fourteen  co 
lumns  of  the  upper  story  have  compli 
cated  capitals,  some  of  which  bear  a 
anchor,  supposed  to  in^cate  that  they 
belonged  to  a  temple  of  Ncpti 
14  columns  of  the  lower  r: 
also  Byzantine  capitais;  and  on  each 
of  the  imposts  of  these  colun 
monograms.  Thepllaatcrsaud  the  walls 
are  covered  with  large  plates  of  Gre- 
cian marble,  on  which  are  still  to  be 
traced  some  fragments  of  a.  frieze. 
The  coIdsbhI  dome  was  painted,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ISIh  century,  with 
frescoes  representing  the  fathf  "  " " 
the  Old  and  New  TeBtaments,  wim 
rarioas  decoralioas,  sach  as  festoons  of 


)ofi  all  in  the 


hanging  froi 

barbarous  taste,  ana  at  vuiiance 
with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
building.      The    dome  is  constructed 
rlhen   pots,  and  is  perhaps  the 
perfect  specinien  known  of  this 
kind  of  work.     They  are  Bmall  twisted 
vessels,  having  the  point  of  one  in- 
serted  in    the    mouth    of   the    other 
ued  spiral,  and  placed  hori- 
The    spandrils    arc    par- 
tially filled  with  others  of  larger  size, 
"-~isted  only    at    the    point,  and    ar- 
iged  vertically.   The  walls  and  vault 
of  the  choir  are  covered,  with  mosaics 
if  the  time  of  Jnstinian,  as  beautiful 
ind  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  ther 
vcre  placed  there;  invaluable  as  speci- 
uens  of  art,  no  less  than  as  studies  of 
ioslume.   The  most  elaborate  of  these 
nosaics  are  those  of  the  tribune,  repre- 
senting in  the  larger  comportments  on    , 
the  I.  the  Emperor  Justinian  holding  t,    I 
iSe  containing  consecrated  offerings:   I 
;    is   surrounded   by    courtiers   and    ' 
Idiers,  and  by  St,  Maximianus  and 
;a  priests.  In  the  compartment  onthe 
□ppo^te  wall  is  the  Empress  Theodora 
vith  a  similar  vase,  which  she  offers  to 
wo  courtiers,  attended   by  the  ladies 
if  her  court,  in  varied  and  elegant 
:ostuuies;  theeKpressiooof  some  of  the 
Igares  is  remarkable,  considering  th«    | 
naterial   in    which   they   are   r^re- 
ented.      In    the  vault   above  is   the 
iaviour  ihroned  on  the  globe  between   | 
the  archangels;  on  hia  rt.  is  S.  VitaUi  j 
-     living  the  crownof  martyrdom;  and  j 

the  1.  9.  Eulychius  in  the  act  at 
offering  a  model  of  the  oh.,  both  sainta 
being  without  glories  round  the  headli 

""- '  is  decorated  with  arabesques, 

la  Apostles,  and  other  or- 
namental devices.  The  mosaics  on  tha  g 
concavity  of  the  arch  represent  haIlF| 
figure!  of  the  Saviour  and  the  li  1 
Apostles,  with  St.  Gervasius  and  S>  ^ 
Protasias,  sons  of  8.  TitBlis.  The  send-  ] 
circular  mosaic  on  the  rt.  of  the  altut  I 
repreBenlsthcBacrificeEof IheOldLaw,  ] 
the  Offering  of  Abel,  and  of  Melchize-  ' 
dek ;  beyond  it  Moses,  with  the  she^  j 
of  Madan ;  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb;  j 
Moses  in   the  act   of  taking  off  hu ' 

ya\igtay,  ve^veaeWe'i.'Ni^  ■4,'\)Sffi&.  ■>&'«( 
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heavens.    The  corresponding  compart- 
ments on  the  opposite  wall  have  refer- 
ence to  the  sacrifice  by  Abraham  ;  the 
three  Angels  entertained  by  the  latter 
on  foretelling    the   birth  of  a  child, 
while  Sarah  stands  in  the  doorway  ridi- 
culing the  prediction ;  on  the  sides  and 
above,  Moses    on    Mount   Sinai;    the 
prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;   and  on  ; 
a  level  with  the  music  galleries  the , 
four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems.  ] 
The  preservation  of  these  extraordinary  ; 
mosaics,  still  retaining  the  freshness  of ' 
their  colours,  amidst  all  the  revolutions  ■ 
of  Kavenna,  is  truly  wonderful ;  they  ; 
have    been    the  admiration   of   every ' 
writer,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  afford  ' 
the  highest  interest  not  merely  to  the  | 
Christian  antiquary,  but  to  all  travellers  ; 
of  taste.     The   splendid  columns  are  i 
mostly  of  Greek  marble.    On  the  im-  j 
posts  of  the  arches  of  the  upper  columns  j 
on  the  sides  of  this  choir  are  two  mo- 1 
nognims  oi  Julianns,  written  on  one  of  ■ 
them  in  the  reverse.     Near  the  high  ; 
altar,  on  each  side,  are  the  celebrated  : 
bas-reliefs  called  the  **  Throne  of  Nep- 
tune,"  compared   for    their  execution 
aud  design  to  the  finest  works  of  an- 
tiquity.    In  them  are  seen  the  throue  , 
of  tlie  god,  with  a  sea-monster  extended  I 
beneath  it ;   a  winged  genius  holds  a  ; 
trident  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  two  \ 
other  genii  are  seen   bearing  a  large  \ 
couque  shell.     The  ornaments  of  these  , 
sculptures  are  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  ' 
order,  a  cornice  with  tridents,  dolphins, 
shells,  and  two  sea-horses.  The  columns 
of  verde  antico  and  Egyptian  breccia 
on  each  side  of  these  bas-reliefs  sup- ! 
ported  the  canopy  over  the  high  altar  of 
the  original  ch.     Several  chapels  sur- 
round the  circular  aisle  of  the  basilica : 
that  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  has  on  the  I 
altar  a  gilded  ciborium  attributed  to : 
Michel  Awjelo^  and   a  picture   of  St.  j 
Benedict  by  Francesco  Gessi,  a  pupil  of ! 
Guido.    Thd  Assumption  of  St.  Ger-  ' 
trude  in  another  is  by  Andrea  Barbiani. ! 
In  that  of  loL  Pietk  is  a  huge  marble  I 
group  of  the  Dead  Saviour  and  Marys,  I 
by  Foschini  and  Bartos,    Next  follows  : 
an  opening  of  3  arches  in  the  outer  | 
wall^  and  immediately  opposite  to  the 
tribune ;  this  was  the  entrance  to  the  i 
basilica;  j{  was  preceded  by  a  graiid' 
portico  covered  with  mosaic?,  wh\c\\,;vs 


well  as  the  adjoining  circular  tover^ 
were  destroyed  by  the  great  earthqiob 
of  16S8.  The  chapel  of  S.  Vitale  te 
^  statue  by  the  before-mentioned  scolp- ' 
tors.  We  next  reach  the  rest&nik «/ 
the  Sacristy f  with  a  g^ood  bas-relief  «f 
a  sacrifice ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  beci 
one  of  the  decorations  of  a  temple  dedi* 
cated  to  Augustus.  The  pictures  ii 
the  Sacristy  are  the  Virgin  and  Oiild 
throned,  with  St.  Sebastian  and  otha 
saints,  by  L^ica  Zonghi,  a  native  artist; 
the  Sta.  Agata  is  by  his  daughter  Air- 
barOf  and  the  Annunciatiou  by  his  sod 
Francesco ;  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Eras- 
mus is  by  another  native  painter, 
Giambattista  Barbiani ;  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip  is  by 
Camillo  Procaccini,  The  7bm6  of  th 
Exarch  Isaac,  "  the  great  ornament  of 
Armenia,"  remains  to  be  noticed..  It  is 
in  a  recess  off  the  passage  from  the  side 
door  of  the  basilica  leading  towards 
the  street.  It  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory by  his  wife  Susanna,  and  bears 
a  Greek  inscription  recording  the 
fame  he  acquired  iu  the  east  aud  in 
the  west,  and  comparing  her  widow- 
hood to  that  of  the  turtle  dove.  The 
urn  containing  his  ashes  is  of  marble, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  is  no  glory  round  the  head  of  the 
Virgin),  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Deu.  Isaac  wastiie 
8tli  exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  died  in  that 
city,  according  to  Muratori,  a.i>.  644. 
Iu  the  same  recess  are  some  Roman 
and  early  Christian  sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions. A  short  way  beyond  here 
is  the 

Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  called 
also  the  Ch.  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso. 
This  once  magnificent  sepul^cbre  was 
built  by  the  Empress  GaUa  Placidia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  mother  of  Valentinian  111.,  the 
third  and  fifth  emperors  of  the  West, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  46 
English  ft.  in  length  and  39f  in  width, 
and  is  paved  with  rich  marbles.  The 
cupola  is  entirely  covered  with  mosaics 
of  the  time  of  the  empress,  in  which 
we  see  the  four  evangelists  with  their 
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BTch  over  lliu  door  bus  a  reiiresentalioii 
of  the  GoodShepherd;  behind  the  tomb 
of  the  empress  is  the  Saviour  vilh  the 
gospels  in  hit  hand :  and  in  each  of  the 
■  ■  '  '  -  Q  stags  ■  " 
,  surrounded    hi 


posed  of  three  maEEiTC  slabE  of  Orieulal 
alahasl^r,  was  formerly  ia  the  cb.  of 
St  Vitnle,  and  is  referred  to  the  sixth 
eeulury.  Iclius reliefs  of  auearly  Chris- 
tian ptriod.  The  great  object  of  atlrao- 
tion  however  is  the  massive  marble  sar- 
cophagus  which  coataius  the  ashes  of 
G^a  Plaeidia.  It  was  once  covered 
with  silver  plates ;  but  these  have  dis- 
appeared, ii>grtherwith  the  other  orna- 
mcDts  with  which  it  was  origiDall}' 
di!COrBled.  In  the  side  next  the  wall 
was  formerly  a  small  aperture,  through 
which  the  hpdj'  <if  tlie  empress  might 

ifOOd,  clothed  in  her  imperial  robes. 
Some  children  having  inti-oduccrt  a 
lighted  eaudle,  in  1577,  the  robes  took 
fire,  and  the  body  wag  reduced  to  ashea ; 
since  tliat  lime  the  aperture  has  rc- 
maiued  closed.  In  the  recess  on  the  ri. 
side  of  the  Mausoleum  is  another  mar- 
ble sarcophagus  with  Christian  syni- 
bols,  which  contains  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  II.,  the  brother  of 
GRila  Placidia;  and  on  the  1.  is  thai 
of  Constantiua  III.,  her  seconii  hus- 
band,and  tlie  bther  ofVaieatinioji  111. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  door  arc 
two  smaller  sarcophagi,  said  to  contain 
the  remains  of  the  tutors  of  Valenti- 
nisD,  and  of  Honoria,  his  sister.  These 
sarcophagi  are  the  only  tombs  of  the 
Ciesars,  oriental  or  occidental,  which 
now  remain  in  their  original  places. 
The  sabterranGan  mausoleum  of  Galla 
Placidia  is  as  a  monument  of  the 
dreadfut  catastrophes  of  ihe  Lower 
Empire.  This  daughter  of  Theodo- 
mna,  sister  of  Houorins,  mother  of 
Valentin! an  III.,  who  was  born  at 
Constantinople,  and  died  at  Home,  was 
a  slaTC  twice,  a  queen,  an  empress ; 
first  the  wife  of  the  King  of  the  Goths, 
Alarie's  brother-in-law,  who  fell  in  iove 
with  his  captive,  and  afterwards  of  one 
of  her  brother's  generals,  whom  she 
wag  eiiiiBlly  successful  in  subjecting  '- 


her  will:  atalcnted  woman,  but  without] 

generosity  or  greatness,  who  hasleneiil 

tan  of  the  empire— wboac  ambitioii  I 

vices  have  obscnred  and,  as  it  were,  | 

polluted  her  misfortunes.  I 

"u/Hca  of  Theodoric,  in  the  Corso  lead-  | 

from  the  Porta  SerraU  10  the  P. 

Nuova,andnearthech.ofSt,Apollinat«.  I 

Of  the  palace  of  the  Gothic  king,  whi  A 

served  as  the  residence  ofhissucoessorv  \ 

of  the  Exarchs,  and  of  the  LomtiBnt 

kings,  the  only  portion  remaining  is  m 

highwa1I,iQthcupperpartofwhica  am  I 

eight  small  marble  columns,  supporting' 1 

round  arches  and  a  wide  recess  overJ 

:  entrance  gale.    On  one  side  of  thfij 

;er  is  a  large  poijihyry  urn  let  into  tha  y 

ll.onwhiohan  inscription  was  placed 

1564,  slating  that  it  formerly  con.  ] 

aed  the  ashes  of  Thcodoric,  and  Ihtit  ' 

was  originnlly  placed  on  the  top  of  I 

_.,     ...     ■'---antiquaries, how- j 


■    that 


;  only  albumen 


<  M 


of  Theodotio  isthat  it  was  found  neaf'.i 
his  mausoleum.  The  palace  was  chicfijh' 
ruined  by  Charlemagne,  who,  with  in*' 
consent  of  the  pope,  carried  away  iBI:i 
omsments  and  mosaics,  and  removedlLi 
to  France  the  equestrian  statue  of  th«(j 
king  which  stood  near  it.  | 

The  Tomb  of  Danie,  behind  the  Clhi, 
ofS.  Francesco,  and  in  the  street  whic» 
bears  the  name  of  the  poet.— The  key  i* 
kept  at  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  Cm^ 
lode  of  which  will  open  it,  and  of  coursi* 
e^tpect  his  fee.  Of  all  the  monnmenM 
ofllavenna,  there  is  none  which  eicita^ 
a.  more  profound  interest  than  the  tomK: 
of  Dante.  In  spile  of  the  taste  ofj 
Ihe  building  in  wMch  it  is  placed,  it  iftj 
impossible  to  approach  ihe  last  restingi-i 
place  of  the  great  poet  withoal  Rm" 
ingthat  it  is  one  of  the  most  hiillowetf 
monuments  of  Italy. 


rtiiyi 


(  vpbratdlnf 


"UngnitofiilFI 
LUtt  Sriplo,  h 
ThrfMHirof,  "'....M,  -v. 
I*lw,eill>e<J  UIn_bflTd.  wlioft 

With  lUe  remorse  of  nga  i 
Wilch  PolMTChB  launali 

Upon  a  far  ^d  fiiroLjoMll  had 
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The  remains  of  the  poet,  who  died 
here  on  the  14th  Sept  1821,  at  the  age 
of  56,  were  originally  interred  in  the 
ch.  of  San  Francesco ;  but  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  patron  Guido  da  Polenta 
from  Ravenna,  they  were  with  diffi- 
culty protected  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Florentines  and  the  excommunica- 
tion of  the  pope.  Cardinal  Beltramo 
del  Poggetto  ordered  his  bones  to  be 
burnt  with  his  tract  on  Monarchy, 
and  they  narrowly  escaped  the  pro- 
fanation of  a  disinterment.  In  1482 
Bernardo  Bembo,'  Podesta  of  Ravenna 
for  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  father  of 
the  celebrated  cardinal,  did  honour  to 
his  memory  by  erecting  a  mausoleum 
on  the  present  site,  from  the  designs  of 
Pietro  Lombardo.  In  1692  this  build- 
ing was  repaired  and  restored  at  the 
public  expense  by  the  legate,  Cardinal 
Corsi  of  Florence,  and  rebuilt  in  its  pre- 
sent form  in  1 780,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga.  It  is  a  square  edifice,  with  a 
small  dome,  internally  decorated  with 
4Stucco  ornaments  little  worthy  of  such 
a  sepulchre.  On  the  vault  of  the 
eupola  are  four  medallions  of  Virgil, 
Brunetto  Latini  (the  master  of  the 
poet).  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  and 
Guido  da  Polenta,  his  patron.  On  the 
walls  are  two  Latin  inscriptions,  one 
in  verse,  recording  the  foundation  by 
Bembo,  the  other  the  dedication  of 
Cardinal  Gonzaga  to  the  "Poetae  sui 
temporis  primo  restitutori."  Above  the 
marble  sarcophagus  which  contains  the 
•ashes  of  the  poet  is  a  bas-relief  of  his 
half-figure  by  Lombardi ;  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  at  his  desk  with  his 
book;  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
laurel  with  the  motto  Virtuti  et  honori. 
The  inscription  is  said  to  have  been  left 
by  himself.  Below  it,  in  a  marble  case, 
is  a  long  Latin  history  of  the  tomb,  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more 
particularly,  as  all  the  leading  facts  it 
records  have  been  given  above. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  sepul- 
chre was  visited  by  three  of  the  greatest 
names  in  modem  literature  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  Chateaubriand  is  said 
to  have  knelt  bareheaded  at  the  door 
before  he  entered ;  Byron  deposited  on 
the  tomb  a  copy  of  his  works  ;  and  Al- 
fieri  prostrated  himself  before  it,  and 


embodied  his  emotions  in  one  of 
the  finest  sonnets  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage :— 

"  0  gran  padre  Ali^ier,  se  dal  del  mirl 
Me  tuo  discepol  uon  ind^no  starmi, 
Dal  cor  traendo  profondi  sospiri, 
Prostrate  innanzi  a*  tuoi  ftinerei  marmi,"  &c. 

Lord  Byron's  lines  commemorating 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  and  the  monu- 
mental column  of  Gaston  de  Foix  will 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader : — 

"  I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  perished  in  his  fame  the  1  er>boy 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  tM  soon 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  I 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 
While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 
base. 

"  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  p«d 
To  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
column  : 
The  time  must  come  when  both,  alike  decay'd 
The    chieftain's    trophy,    and    the    poet's 
volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of 

earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

"  With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  filth  that  column  is  defiled, 
As  if   the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were 
vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  he  soil'd: 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  bloodhounds,  from 
whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone." 

Near  the  tomb  of  Dante  is  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  whose  name 
and  memory  are  almost  as  much  asso- 
ciated with  Havenna  as  those  of  the 
great  "  Poet-Sire  of  Italy."  He  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  to  Ra- 
venna than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Greece  ;  he  praised  "its  delightful  cli- 
mate," and  says  he  was  never  tired  of 
his  rides  in  the  pine-forest ;  he  liked 
Ravenna,  moreover,  because  it  was  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  travellers,  and 
because  he  found  the  higher  classes  of 
its  society  well  educated  and  liberal 
beyond  what  was  usually  the  case  in 
other  continental  cities.  He  resided  in 
it  rather  more  than  two  years,  "  and 
quitted  it  with  the  deepest  regret,  and 
with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
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woDld  be  the  forernDoer  of  a  tbonsand 
evils.  He  was  coDtinually  performing 
generons  actions ;  many  families  owed 
to  him  the  fev  prosperous  days  they 
ever  enjoy^:  his  arrival  was  spoken 
of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune, 
and  his  dupartore  as  a  pubUc  calamity." 
The  honfe  of  Lord  Byron  now  forms 
No.  395  in  Ihe  StraJa  di  Porta  Sisi ; 
it  was  here  that  our  great  poet  resided 
for  B  raoDths  afttfr  his  arnial  in  Ka- 
vennaoothelOthof  Jnae,  ISI9.  Over 
the  entrance  bas  been  recently  placed 
tlie  following  iuscriplion  commemora- 
ItTB  of  the  feci:  — "U  x  Giug^o 
KDOccKix,  come  appena  giunse  in 
Bavenna,  entrava  quesla  caea.  allora 
Grande  Albergo,  e  que  otto  mese 
abitBva,  Gioaoio  Bib  on,  Pnela  Iti- 
glese,  Lieto  delle  Vicenauie  al  Bepol- 
oro  di  Dante,  Impaziente  di  visitare 
r  Antica  Selva,  i^he  inspiro  gia  il 
Divino  e  Giovanni  Boccaccio.'^  He 
iubseqnently  removed  to  the  Palazzo 
Gniccioli,  in  the  Via  di  Porta  Adriana 
(No.  328),  where  he  continued  to  re- 
^de  until  hifi  departure  fijr  Pisa  at  the 
end  of  Oct.  1831.  The  'Prophecy  of 
Dante'  was  composed  here,  at  the  sag- 
Kestion  of  the  Countess  Gaicctoli;  and 
Uie  translation  of  the  taleof 'Francesca 
da  Bimitii '  was  "  executed  at  liavenna, 
where  Just  five  centiiriea  before,  and  in 
the  very  house  in  which  the  unfortunate 
lady  was  bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been 
composed."  The  '  Morgante  Maggiore,' 
'Marino  Faliero,'  the  fifth  canto  of 
■Don  Jnan,"  'The  Blues,'  'Sardana- 
ptJus,"  'The  Two  Foseari,'  'Cain,' 
'Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  the  'Vision 
of  Judgment,'  were  also  written  during 
hii  leiideuce  at 
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Palaces.  —  The  ArMishop'a  Palace, 
near  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices  in  Ravenna  to  the 
Christian  aniiqiiary.  The  chapel,  still 
need  by  the  archbishops,  is  the  one 
which  was  built  and  used  by  St.  Pater 
Chrysologuii  in  the  6th  century,  without 
the  slightest  alteration  or  change;  no 
proiiiniug  hand  has  yet  been  Inid  on  its 
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altar  or  mosaics.  The  walls  arc  covered 
with  lar^  slabs  of  marlile,  and  Ihe 
ceiling  still  retains  its  mosaics  as  fresh 
as  when  they  were  first  execnied.  In 
the  middle  ificy  represent  the  symbols 
of  the  evangelists ;  and  below,  arranged 
in  circles,  the  Savioar,  the  apostles,  and 
variODS  saints.  The  altar  has  some 
mosaics  which  belonged  to  the  tribune 
of  the  cathedral  previous  to  its  re-erec- 
tion. In  one  of  the  balls  of  the  palace 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  Eoman  and 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  other  frag- 
ments of  antiquity.  In  the  ball  called 
the  "  Appartamento  Nobile"  is  a  bast 
of  Cardinal  CappoTii  by  Bernini,  and  one 
of  S.  ApoUinaris  by  Thorwaldsen.  On- 
the  3rd  floor  is  the  smaQ  Archiepiacapal 
librnr'j,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  re- 
cords; but  most  of  these  disappeared 
dnringthepoliticalcalamiliesoflhecity. 
It  still,  however,  retains  the  ceiebraled 
MS.  whose  extraordinary  size  and  pre- 
servation have  made  it  known  to  most 
literary  antiqunries:  it  is  a  brief  of  the 
lath  century,  by  which  Pope  Pascalll. 
conGrmed  Ihe  privileges  of  the  arch- 
bisbops.    The  most  ancient  diplomaB 

S reserved  in  these  archiyos  are  said  to 
ate  from  the  Eth  centuiy. 

P^laesro  iM  Qimmiu),  in  the  Piazza 
Maggiore,  a  bnilding  of  the  17th  cen- 
tnry,  recently  restored,  cootaios  nothing' 
■  I  interest  the  stranger.    The  portico 

supported  bv  8  grauite  columns,  on 

of  the  capitals  of  which  is  the  mono- 
gram of  Theodobic. 

Palaem  ComunaU,  in  the  same  Piaiia, 
has  marble  busts  of  7  cardinal  legates, 
and  a  portion  of  the  gates  of  Pavia, 
captured  from  that  city  by  the  inhab.  of 
Ravenna.  The  public  archives  formerly 
contained  alarge  collection  of  historical 
documents,  but  most  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Palaxzo  C'sralli,  the  P.  Lotaidii,  the 
P.  Spret!,  &c.,  had  all  of  tliem  small 
galleries  of  paintings,  Tlie  ceiling  of 
the  Pal.  Giulio  Easponi,  representiug 
the  death  of  Camilla,  queen  of  the 
Volsci,  by  Agriaola,  is  interesting 
because  the  figure  of  the  queen  is  tha 
portrait  of  Queen  Caroline  Murat,  one 
of  whose  daughters  married  into  the 
Rasponi  ftimily.  The  Giilttnn  Saiponi, 
liberally  "1"^"  '°  visilors,  has  a   few   . 
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good  pictures,  amongst  which  may  be 
noxiced—Palmezzano,  Christ  on  an  altar 
with  St  James  of  Compostello,  and  St. 
Sebastian,  a  fine  figure ;  Cotuiuoltt,  a  Vir- 
grin  and  Child  ;  Luini,  St.  Catherine,  &c. 
The  Biblioteca  Comnnale,  forming 
part  of  the  Collegio,  which  occupies  the 
buildings  of  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Classe,  adjoining  the  ch.  of  St.  Ro- 
mualdo.  The  library  was  founded  by 
the  Abbot  Caneti  in  1714,  and  subse- 
quently enriched  by  private  munificence 
and  by  the  libraries  of  suppressed  con- 
vents. It  consists  of  a  fine  hall,  fol- 
lowed by  several  smaller  one",  and 
contains  upwards  of  50,000  volumes, 
700  manuscripts,  and  a  large  collection 
of  first  editions  of  the  15th  century. 
Among  its  MS.  collections,  the  most 
precious  is  the  celebrated  Ari^to- 
ph'incs^  copied  in  the  loth  century  by 
Cyrillus  Slachirins,  a  Florentine,  long 
known  as  unique.  It  is  recorded  of  this 
MS.  that  Eugene  Beauharnois  wished 
to  purchase  it;  but  the  inhab.,  being 
resolved  not  to  lose  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, concealed  the  volume.  A  MS. 
oi  Dante  J  on  vellum,  with  good  initial 
miniatures  of  the  1 4th  century  ;  another 
Dante,  of  still  earlier  date;  a  small 
Ojficiumy  most  beautifully  written  on 
parchment,  with  lovely  miniatures  of 
histories  of  Christ,  of  the  14th  centy., 
ending  with  an  invocation  to  all  the 
saints  to  relieve  its  writer  from  his 
worldly  ailments,  amongst  which  his 
toothache  is  particularly  alluded  to ; 
and  another  Officium,  with  numerous 
illuminations,  &c.,  on  violet  vellum,  es- 
pecially one  of  the  Crucifixion.  Among 
the  princeps  editions,  which  range 
from  1465  to  1500,  are  the  Decretals 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  on  rellnm,  1465; 
the  Pliny  the  Younger,  on  vellum,  2 
vols.  Venice,  1468 ;  the  Bible,  with 
miniatures,  on  kid,  1478;  the  St.  Au- 
i/nstin,  De  Civitate  Dei,  1468 ;  the 
Dante  ofLodovico  and  Alberto  Piemontesi, 
1478.  Among  the  miscellaneous  col- 
lection may  be  noticed,  the  Jlistonj  of 
the  Old  aiui  New  Testament,  in  Chinese, 
printed  on  silk,  and  a  series  of  upwards 
of  4000  rolls,  beginning  with  the  11th 
and  ending  with  the  last  centy.,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  order  of  the  Canoiis 
ofStsL,  Maria  in  Porto. 


The  Befcttorio  del  CoUegiOj  a  fine  InD, 
with  good  carved  wood  ceiling  ail 
doors,  contains  one  of  the  elder  Lun^t ' 
best  works,  a  fresco  of  the  Marriage  tf  I 
Cana,  into  which  he  has  introdaoed 
his  own  portrait,  and  those  of  serenl 
of  his  Kavennese  cotemporaries.  IV 
veil  thrown  over  the  woman  on  the  L 
of  Christ  was  added  by  his  daogfater 
Barbara,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  SL 
Carlo  Borromeo,  then  Legate  here. 

The  Museum  consists  of  several  rooBM, 
forming  a  suite  to  those  of  the  Libruy, 
and,  besides  a  good  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  vases,  idols,  bronzes,  majotio, 
and  carved  work  in  ivory,  contains  a 
rich  cabinet  of  medals,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem. The  ancient  are  arranged  in  3 
classes :  1.  Medals  of  the  free  cities:  2. 
Consular ;  and  3.  Imperial.  In  the  2nd 
class  is  a  bronze  one  of  Cicero,  struck  by 
the  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia :  it  bears 
on  one  side  his  profile  and  name  in 
Greek  characters,  and  on  the  other  a 
hand  holding  a  crown  with  a  branch  of 
laurel,  an  ear  of  com,  a  bough  of  the 
vine  bearing  a  bunch  of  gi-apes,  with  the 
inscription  in  Greek  "Theodore  of  the 
Magnesians,  near  Mount  Sipylus."  It 
is  supposed  to  be  an  unique  specimen. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  series  of 
the  coins  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
Western  Empire  found  about  Ra- 
venna, especially  golden  ones  of  Galla 
Placidia  with  a  cross  on  the  obverse, 
of  Valeutinian  III.,  Anastasius,  He- 
raclius,  &c.,  with  Christian  emblems. 
The  modern  collection  is  also  ar- 
ranged in  3  classes:  1.  Medals  of  the 
Popes  from  Gregory  III. ;  2.  Medals  of 
illustrious  personages  and  of  royal  dynas- 
ties ;  3.  Coins  of  various  Italian  cities. 
In  the  1st  class  is  a  fine  medal  of  Bene- 
dict III.,  interesting  because  it  is  con- 
sidered conclusive  as  to  the  fable  of 
Pope  Joan.  In  the  2nd  class  is  a  com- 
plete series  of  bronze  medals  of  the 
House  of  Medici,  84  in  number,  of  an 
uniform  size.  Among  the  ivories  <Mie 
is  remarkable  as  representing  several  of 
the  miracles  which  are  seen  in  the 
paintings  on  the  Catacombs  at  Kome: 
such  as  Jouas,  the  raisins;  of  Lazarus, 
the  raising  of  the  Paralytic,  &c.,  with 
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beautiful  gold  ornaments  of  nQcient 
in-mour,  diEcoTered  some  years  ago  in 
eicavatiDg  the  new  docks  on  tie  canal ; 
they  art  supposed  to  Lave  belonged  to 
Odoacer,  vbose  tomb  may  Lave  beeu 
herealiouls ;  nnfortunafely  (he  greater 
part  of  them  were  melted  down. 

Gaileriu  l^ipidarin. — In  one  of  the 
lower  corridors  of  the  College  have 
beeu  placed  several  ioBCriptiuns,  both 
pagan  and  early  Chiisiian,  most  of 
■wh'mb  were  found  about  Raveona ;  and 
a.  series  of  Honmii  tiles,  or  Sii/na  To- 
0ularia,  bearing  themakers'  ntines.  Oa 
one  of  these  tUes  is  the  Impression  of  a 
aandal,  very  like  the  sole  of  a  modem 
shoe  with  its  hob-aails. 

The  Aotiiitmy  of  the  Faie  Arts,  in  the 
building  adjoiuing  the  CoUegio,  for- 
merly the  offices  of  the  concent  of 
Classe.  is  an  institution  that  does  honour 
to  its  fbunder  anil  first  director,  Iguazio 
Ssrti,  and  to  the  patriotic  and  eulight- 
eued  feelings  of  the  citizens.  Itcontains 
a  Pinaeoleca  or  museum  of  pictures, 
and  a  good  collection  of  plaster  casts 
of  celtbrated  maaterpiecea  of  ancient 
and  modern  sculpture ;  attached  to  it  are 
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and  ^acocks  in  the  centre,  and  tlie 
beautifal  recumbent  statue  of  Gui^r- 
eilo  Guidorelli,  called  Bracciaforte,  for- 
meriy  in  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 

The  Hospital,  formerly  the  convent 
of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  near  the 
Porta  Serrata,  was  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop Codroiichi  at  hia  own  expenae, 
iu  order  to  auperaede  the  old  hospital 
in  the  Via  del  Griotto.  In  the  court 
is  a  cistern  Baid  to  have  been  designed 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

Tlieatre. — A  new  and  magnificent  one, 
the  Teatra  Alighieri,  was  opened  in 
1850,  near  the  Piazza  Maggiore.  in  fhn 
street  in  which  is  situatudili 
della  Spada  d'Oro. 

The  Piasta  Maggiors,  Bup])OBed  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  Fomm, 
has  2  granite  colunms  erected  hy  the 


of  promotiug  the  design,  had  removed 
.  their  family  coUeetions  tVom  their 
palaces  and  aepoMted  them  in  this  public 
museiini,  but  most  hue  been  since  re- 
turned to  their  owners.  As  a  whole, 
the  Pinacotectt  ia  ftr  behind  those  of 
Ferrara,  Forli,  Sic.  The  Municipality 
baa  contributed  the  pictures  iu  its 
possession.  Among  the  works  it  con- 
taina  may  be  mentioned— T'i'miWc  ifo 

VMerra,  the  Crucifixion  ;  LucaLmyh!, 
the  Holy  Family,  Portrait  called 
erroneously  of  CbarlesV.,  Ihc  Deposi- 
tion, the  Nativity,  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  Portrait  of  Giovanni  Arri- 
eone  (one   of  L<mght's   best  works)  ; 

Vaaari,  the  Deposition  ;  I.uca  Giordtino, 
the  Flight  Dot  of  ^ypt;  Francesco 
da  Cotignoln,  the  Virgin  throned ; 
Tiuiocenso  da  Fmolii,  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  Funrfi-ocftfe  and  Berg/iem, 
lantucapes.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  amall  paintings  of  the  Byzantine 
school.  In  one  of  the  rooms  im  the 
upper  floor  is  a  fine  mosaic  pavement, 
eoand  at  Chsse,  with  a  rase  of  Qowers 


d  the  AlbergD 


Venetians,  one  of  which  bears  the 
statue  of  S.  ApoUinaris  by  Pietro  Lom- 
hardo;  the  other  8.  Vitalis  by  Cle- 
mente  Molli,  which  replaced  a  figure 
of  St.  Mark  by  Lombardo,  in  MH)9, 
when  Kavenna  was  restored  to  the 
Church.  Between  them  is  the  sitting 
statue  of  Clement  XII.,  with  on  in- 
scription recording  that  it  was  erected 
by  tlie  "  S.  P.  Q."  of  Eavenna,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  service  rendered  hy  that 
pontifi'  in  diverting  the  channel  of  the 
lionco  and  Montonej  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  which  the  city  was  threatened. 
At  oue  extremitv  of  the  Piazza  is  the 
Pal'izco  CoiiTiittMlico,  or  GuildhaU ;  at 
the  other  the  Dogana,  formerly  a  ch. 
Between  these  two,  forming  one  of  Ihe 
long  sides  of  the  Piazza,  are  the  i>a/oi!o 
Ooteiiuitim,  the  seat  of  the  Provincial 
Administration,  and  an  open  portico  of 
wide  arches  on  ajicient  columns  of  gra- 
nite, with  ill-adapted  uKirble  capitals, 
upon  some  of  which  is  JL  monogram 
believed  to  be  that  of  Tbeodoric, 

The  Piimia  dell-  Aqaila  is  so  called 


from  the  column  of  grey  granite  anr-      I 
■   by   an    eagle,  the    arms  of      ' 
Cardinal   Caetani,  to  whose   memory 


mounted  I 


erected  in  lfi09. 

The  PiVijiu  del  Duoou,  has  a  similar 

column  of  grey  granite,    surmounted 

-with  a  statue  of  tha  Virgin,  placed  there 
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iDg  tower,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  stranger:  nothing  is 
known  of  its  history  or  origin. 

The  Six  Gates  of  Ravenna  merit 
notice ;  the  Porta  Adriana,  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  city,  a  handsome  en- 
trance of  the  Doric  order,  was  erected  in 
1585,  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  famous 
Porta  Aurea  built  under  Claudian  and 
ruined  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
It  derives  its  name,  from  being  placed 
on  the  road  leading  to  Adria.  The  Porta 
Alberonif  on  the  E.,  also  called  P. 
Corsini  in  honour  of  Clement  XII.,  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  in  1739. 
Immediately  outside  of  it  are  the  modern 
port  of  Ravenna,  and  the  road  leading  to 
the  harbour  on  the  Adriatic  and  to  the 
Pineta.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  town  the 
Porta  S,  Mamante,  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
80  called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
dedicated  to  S.  Mama,  was  built  in 
1612,  and  called  P.  Borghesia,  in  honour 
of  Paul  V.  Near  this  the  French  army 
of  1512  effected  the  breach  in  the  walls 
by  which  they  entered  and  sacked  the 
city.  The  Porta  Nuovaj  designed  by 
Bernini,  in  the  Corinthian  order,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  P.  San  Lorenzo, 
rebuilt  in  1653  under  the  name  of  P. 
Pamfilia,  in  honour  of  Innocent  X., 
by  whose  arms  it  is  surmounted.  The 
road  from  it  leads  through  the  Borgo 
of  Porta  Nuova  to  the  public  promenade, 
the  Ponte  Nuovo,  the  Basilica  of  S. 
ApoUinare  in  Classe,  and  to  Rimini. 
The  Porta  Sisi,  in  the  Doric  style,  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1568,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  gateway,  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown.  The  Porta 
Serrata,  at  the  N.  extremity,  so  called 
because  it  was  closed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  possession  of  Ravenna, 
was  re-opened  by  Julius  II.  under  the 
name  of  P.  Giulia. 

The  Fortress  of  Ravenna  was  erected 
by  the  Venetians  in  1457,  and  then  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy : 
it  was  partly  demolished  in  1735  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  Ponte  Nuovo 
over  the  united  stream  of  the  Ronco  and 
Montone,  and  little  now  remains  but  the 
foundations. 

^  TTie  Port  of  Ravenna,  immediately  out- 
side of  the  Porta  Alberoni,  is  still  much 
frequented  by  the  coasting  craft  of  the 


Adriatic.  It  consists  of  a  long  basin, 
with  quays  on  either  side ;  from  it 
commences  the  canal  that  leads  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  old  Porto  Candiano 
being  rendered  useless  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  the  Naviglkt 
or  Canal  was  opened  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  direct  commoni- 
cation  with  the  sea  at  the  new  Porto 
Corsini.  The  length  of  this  canal  is 
about  7  miles,  and  a  broad  road  has 
been  made  along  its  rt.  bank,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  city.  Boats  may  be  hired  here 
for  the  passage  by  the  canals  to  Chiog- 
gia  or  Venice.    (See  Rte.  68,) 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
Serrata,  taking    the   road  on  the  rt 
immediately  beyond   the  gate,  is  the 
Mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Rotonda :  it  was  built  by 
Theodoric  himself,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent.     On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Arians,  the  zeal  of  the  Church  in  pro- 
moting the  Catholic  worship  ejected  the 
ashes  of  the  king  as  an  Arian  heretic, 
and  despoiled  his  sepulchre  of  its  orna- 
ments.   It  has  successively  borne  the 
names  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Memoriam  Regis, 
of   Sta.    Maria  ad    Farum,    and    Sta. 
Maria  Rotonda.  It  is  a  rotunda,  built  of 
blocks  of  limestone  from  Istria,  resting 
on  a  decagonal  basement,  each  side  of 
which   has   a    recess    surmounted  by 
an  arch  formed  of  1 1  blocks  of  stone 
curiously  notched  into  each  other.    A 
double  oblique  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
the  upper  story,  or  sepulchral  chamber ; 
they  were  added  to  the  building  in  1780. 
The  upper  story  is  also  decagonal  ex- 
ternally, and  appears  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  columns  forming  a  circular 
portico,  several  of  the  bases  of  which 
were  discovered  in    digging  out  the 
ditch  that  now  surrounds  the  building. 
In  one  of  the  sides  is  the  door.  Over  this 
is  a  broad  projecting  band  encircling 
the  monument,  above  which  is  a  row 
of   small    windows,    the    whole    sur- 
mounted by  a  massive  cornice,   with 
rudely-sculptured  reliefs.     The  vault 
stones  of  the  doorway  are  curiously 
notched  into  each    other,  forming  a 
straight  arch  or  lintel.    The  roof  is 
formed  by  a  single  block  of  limestone 
containing  fossil  shells,  36  feet  in  its 
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internal  diameter,  hollowed  out  to  the 
depth  of  10,  in  the  ehape  of  an  inrerted 
calotte  or  sbsllov  bowl;  the  thickaess 
of  the  centre  is  shout  4  feet,  and  of 
the  edges  about  2  feet  9  inohes.  Tht 
ireight  of  this  euonuous  mass  ie  esli- 
njaied  at  above  200  toiu.    On  the  out 


they  bear  the  names  uf  the  12  aposili^s, 
but  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  how  an; 
Statues  could  have  stood  on  them ; 
thej  mote  probablj  served  in  moving 
Ih^  bugci  solid  mass  of  letrian  murble, 
— indeed,  these  names  look  compara- 
tively recent.  The  summit  is  flat,  and 
upon  it  may  have  stood  it  stfltoe  of  the 
Golhickbg.  Itisnowdividedintolwo 
unequal  ^rtions  by  a  large  crack,  pro- 
duced, it  is  supposed,  by  lightning.  The 
chamber  in  the  basement  is  GUed  with 
wslerto  the  depth  of  4  feet,  so  that, 
notwithElanding  the  excavations  of  late 
years,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  lover 
itorj  and  of  (he  fine  arched  niches  that 
enmrcle  it  still  remain  buried.  The  in- 
'  tenor  of  the  upper  chaiuber  is  circular, 
with  a  niche  opposite  the  door,  in 
irhicli  probably  stood  a  sepulchral  urn, 
although  when  carefully  examined  on 
the  outside  it  appears  to  have  bten 
tuided after  themausoleum  wusEmshed. 
The  chamber  in  the  liasemenl  is  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  Greek  cross  ;  the  flue  door 
opening  into  it,  as  w^U  as  that  to  tbe 
sepulchral  one  above,  is  turned  towards 
the  west. 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  beyond 
the  Porto  Alberoni,  is  the  C?i.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Porin  Fucri,  built  towards 
the  end  of  the  Ilth  century  by  B. 
Ketro  Onesd,  called  Ft  Peccaiore,  in 
fblfitmeul  of  a  vow  to  the  Virgin  made 
during  a  storm  at  sea.  The  1.  nave 
on  entering  the  eh.  contains  the  an- 
uenC  sarcopbagus  in  which  the  body 
of  the  founder  was  deposited  in  1119. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  ch.  arises 
ftom  its  frescoes  attributed  erroneously 
to  Gioito,  although  probably  by  some 
of  hU  pupils,  in  noticing  which 
Lona  justly  alludes  to  the  honoor 
conferred  upon  fiavcnna  by  Che  family 
of  the  Polentas,  in  leaving  behind  them 
St  their  fall  the  memory  of  the  two  great 
names  of  Dante  and  Giotto,   It  was  be- 


lieved thai  the  entire  ch.  was  covered 
with  the  frescoes  of  that  great  master ; 
and  the  lateral  chapels,  part  of  the 
1.  wall  of  tbe  middle  aisle,  and  other 
parts  of  the  oh.,  still  retain  sufficient  ti> 
give  some  weight  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  by  his  scholars.  The  CAnlr 
is  completely  covered  with  them;  on 
the  1.  wall  are  the  Nativity,  and  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin ;  the  rt.  wall 
contains  the  Death,  Assumption,  nnd 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  tbe 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  tribune  represent  various 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour ;  under 
(he  arches  are  diflferent  Fathers  and 
Martyrs;  and  on  the  ceiline  are  the  four 
Evangelistswith  their  eymhals,  and  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church.  The  quadran- 
gular  basement  of  the  Cumpanilt  ii 
considered  to  be  the  lower  part  of  the 
Pharos  or  Torre  Farea,  the  ancient 
lighthouse  of  the  port,  which  is  sup- 
posed (n  have  been  situated  at  this  spot; 
irom  this  circumstance  the  ch.  denves 
the  name  of  "rfi  Porto  without  the  wbUb." 
Dasilica  of  &  Apiillniare  in  Cliase. — 
No  traveller  should  leave  Bavenna 
without  visiting  this  magniflcent  ba- 
silica, which  is  a  purer  specimen  of 
Cliristian  art  than  any  which  can  be 
found  even  in  Kome.  It  lies  on  the 
road  1o  Rimini,  and  may  therefore  he 
visited  by  personaproceeding  there;  but 
the  distance  from  the  cit);-gaie  (Ports 
Nuova),  about  2i  m.,  will  not  deter 
the  traveller  intereated  in  early  Chris- 
tian antiquities  from  devoting  an  hour 
or  two  to  it,  as  a  separate  excursion. 
About  J  ra.  l)cyond  the  gate,  after  pass- 
ing the  Borgo,  a  Greek  cross,  called  la 
Ci-ucetta,oa&  small  il  uted  marble  column, 
in  the  public  walk,  marks  the  site  of 
the  once  splendid  Basilica  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo in  Cuarea,  founded  (a.d.  396)  by 
LauritiuE,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor 
HonoriuB,  and  destroyed  in  15fi3  to 
supply  materials  for  the  ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Porto  within  the  citv.  This 
act  of  spoliation  was  opposed  by  the 
citizens ;  but  the  monks  to  whom  the 
basilica  belonged  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  and  tbe  cardinal 
legate    Capc  ^i  Ferro,  completed  the 


rork  of  Vandalism  I'y  sending  all 
wiumoa  escepting  the 
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fe^de  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto,  together 
■with  its  precious  marbles,  to  Borne.  The 
ancient  basilica  was  the  last  relic  of  the 
city  of  Cfsarea,  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus.     A  short  distance 
beyond,  the  united  stream  of  the  Konco 
and  Moutoue  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Nuovo,  a  bridge  of  5  arches,   erected 
whilst  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  legate 
of  Komagna.      From  this  bridge  the 
x'iew  is  extremely  interesting,  embrac- 
ing from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines, 
with  the  tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  Porto 
fuori  and  the  Pineta  on  the  1.,  and  the 
ch.  of  S.  Apollinare  to  the  S.,  surrounded 
by  rice-fields  and  marshes.     The  road 
crosses  the  marshy  plain  for  about  Ij 
m. ;  and  about  1  m.  from  the  pine-forest 
is  i'.  Apolliivv'c  in  Classe.    This  grand 
basilica  was  erected  in  534,  by  Julianus 
Argentarius,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  was  consecrated  by  arch- 
bishop St.  Maximianus  in  .549.     It  for- 
merly had  a  quadriporticus  in   front, 
but  of  which  no  portion  now  remains. 
It  is  built  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles,  in  the 
manner  of  Roman  edifices  of  classical 
times.    Over  the  door  may  be  seen  the 
bronze  hooks  used  to  sustain  the  awn- 
ing on  festivals.     The  interior,  172f 
ft.  long  by  92f  wide,  is  divided  by  24 
elegant  columns  of  grey  Cipolino  marble 
into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  of  lofty  and 
imposing  proportions.   These  columns, 
which  rest  on  elegant  square  pedestals, 
are  surmounted  by  complicated  capitals, 
on  which  again  rest  quadrangular  im- 
posts,with  crosses  sculptured  on  the  sides 
towards  the  nave,  and  support  round- 
headed  arches  and  a  wall,  with  double 
semicircular  windows.    From  the  nave 
a  flight  of  broad  steps  leads  to  the  high 
altar,  placed  above  a  crypt,  and  to  the 
choir  and  tribune,  which  is  circular  in- 
ternally, and  polygonal  on  the  outside. 
The  floor  of  the  nave  is  green  with  damp* 
and  many  times  in  the  year  the  subter- 
ranean chapel  of  the  saint  is  filled  with 
water.     The  walls  of  the  nave,  and 
part  of  those  of  the  aisles,  are  decorated 
with  a  chronological  series  of  portraits 
of  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Ra- 
venna, beginning  with  St.  Apollinaris 
of  Antioch,  a  follower  of  St.  Peter,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Vespasian, 
A,v,  74,    These  portraits  are  painted  •, 


they  come  down  in  nnbroken 
sion  to  the  last  archbishop^  who iilhH 
1 29th  prelate  from  the  Gommcneeaall 
They  have  a  oonunon  character,  uiM 
not  seem  to  have  been  executed  ftr  An 
archbishops  successively;  the  enikl 
of  course^  are  aprocr^phal.  ThemoHiBl 
of  the  nave  have  disappeared,  and  Ik  ■ 
marbles  which  once  covered  tbeviil 
of  the  aisles  were  carried  off  by  S- 1 
gismundo  Mala  testa,  to  adorntwdll 
of  S.  Francesco,   at    !Rimini«     In  tki  I 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  small  miitt  I 
altar,  dedicated  to  the  Vir^  ^'Mk- 1 
tyrum  Reginse,"  by  St.  Maximiaim^ii  I 
the  6th  century ;  beneath  lay  the  bMf  I 
of  St.  Apollinaris,  nntil  removd  to  fk  I 
crypt  in   1173.     In  the  /.  ai»U  are  4  I 
marble  sarcopha^,  covered  with  Ims^  I 
reliefs  and  Christian  symbols,  iu  winch  | 
are  buried  4   of  the    archbishf^  rf 
llavenna  ;  of  two  only  the  owners  an  I 
known — the  first  to  Felix,  with  an  ia- 
scription,  the  fourth   to  Johannes  V. 
On  the  wall  there   is  an   inscription, 
which  seems  not  to  be  older  than  tiielStk 
century,  beginning,   "  Oi^o  III.  RoM. 
Imp.,"  recording,  as  a  proof  of  his  re- 
morse for  the  murder  of  Crescentins, 
that,  '*ob  patrata  crimina,"  he  walkdl 
barefooted  from  Rome  to  Monte  Ga^ 
gano,  and  passed  40  days  in  penance  in 
this  basilica,  "expiating  his  sins  with 
sackcloth  and  voluntary  sconrging."  At 
the  extremity  of  the- 1.  aisle  is  the  on- 
decorated  chapel  of  the  Holy  Crosa^and 
near  its  entrance  a  very  curious  taber- 
nacle of  the  9th  centy.,  over  the  altar 
of  S.   Felicola,  raised  by  a    certain 
Petrus,  a  Presbyter.     In  the  rt,  aisle 
are  4  sarcophagi,  similar  to  those  just 
described,  and  likewise  containing  the 
remains   of  early  archbishops   of  the 
diocese.    All  these  tombs  were  placed 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Choreh  under 
the  portico  in  the  fore  court,  and  were 
removed  to  their  present  sites  long  sub- 
sequently.    An  inscription  in  the  wall 
of  this  aisle  records  that  the  body  of  St. 
Apollinaris  formerly  was  deported  be- 
hind a  grating  in  it.   On  each  side  of  the 
grand   entrauce   is  a    sarcophagy  of 
marble,  larger  than  the  preceding,  but 
covered  with    similar  ornaments  and 
symbols.     The    high    altar,    beneath 
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rich  in  murbluG  ojid  other  orDomeuts ; 
the  modern  cauopj  over  it  ie  Eupported 
by  4  aotiuuns  of  the  rare  marble  knovu 
by  the  modem  name  of  bianco  o  run 
miho.  The  tribune,  and  t)ie  arah  in 
{tout  of  it,  are  covered  with  moiaici 
of  the  6th  ceatuiy,  in  Sae  preEorvation, 
The  upper  part  on  the  vault  repre- 
senta  the  Transfiguration  ;  the  hand  of 
the  Altniahty  is  seen  pointing  to  a  small 
figure  of  the  Saviour  intr(»uced  into 
l£e  eentre  of  n  large  rross,  surrounded 
b;  a  blue  circle  studded  with  stars.  On 
the  top  of  the  cross  arc  the  5  Grei^k 
letters  CKpreesing,  "Je«us  Christ,  the 
^vionr,  the  Son  of  God."  On  the 
arms  are  the  Alpha  and  Om^a ;  and 
at  the  foot  the  words,  "  Salus  Mnndi." 
Onlude  the  circle,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  hand,  are  Moses  and  Elijah ; 
and  below  are  3  sheep,  indicating  the 
3  apmtlcs  —  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
«rbo  witnessed  the  Trans flgnration. 
In  the  middle  mosaic  is  St.  Apallinarig, 
in  his  episcopal  robes,  preaching  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  a  common  emblem  of  a 
Ciuislion  eongregiition.  Between  the 
windows  ore  the  portraits  of  S.  EcolesiuB, 
S.  SCFCrus,  S.  Ursus,  and  S.  Ursicimis, 
in  pontifical  robes,  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing the  people.  On  the  rL  hand  wall 
ia  represented  Archbishop  Bcparatus 
obtaining  privileges  for  his  diocese  from 
the  Emperor  Conataatiuiis  Pogonotus, 
who  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  compo- 
Mtion,  with  ReparaluB  attended  by  3 
eocleMaslics,  to  whom  the  Emperor 
deliveni  a  scroll,  on  which  is  inscribed 
*he  word  Friviie^iiim.  On  the  rt.  wall 
a.re  represented  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
loM :  Abel,  who  offers  the  lamb,  Mel- 
chisedek  (he  bread  and  wine,  aud  Abra- 
ham his  sun  Isaac.  On  the  arch  is  a 
series  of  5  mosaics ;  that  in  the  middle 
t^preients  the  Saviour,  and  the  symbols 
of  the  4  evangelists  ;  in  the  second  arc 
seen  the  cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem, from  which  b  number  of  the 
f^thful,  under  the  form  of  sheep,  are 
ascending  towards  our  Lord;  in  the 
tliird  is  a  palm,  as  a  symbol  of  victory  ; 
the  fourth  contains  the  archangels  Mi- 
chael and  Gabriel;  and  the  fifth,  half- 
figares  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke ; 
the  loner  edge  of  the  arch  has  hand- 
some mosaics  of  arabesque 
N.  Ilal!j—'iS60. 


a  passagcii 


In  the  crypt  beneath  the 
which  the  entrance  is  by  tw 
from  the  base  of  the  stairs,  ._  ..._  __ 
pulcbral  urn  of  St  Apollinaris.  This 
uru  contained  the  remains  of  the  saiol 
nntil  1735,  when  they  were  placed  be- 
neath the  high  altar.  The  crypt  is 
damp  and  green  from  being  freqoeiilly 
inundated.  The  stone  book  by  the  side, 
uear  oneof  the  doors  leading  to  Iheciypt, 
is  called  the  breviary  of  Gregory  the 
Great.  The  Bett-tower  of  St.  Apol- 
tinareisafine  example  of  those  circular 
Campaniles  which  are  so  peculiar  to 
Ravenna;  it  is  ISO  fl.  high  and  33  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  This  tower 
can  be  ascended  (through  the  sacristy] 
by  a  series  of  ladders  to  aheight  of  100 
feet ;  fii>m  the  (op  the  view  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  pme  forest  and  the  «ea 
beyond  to  the  K. ;  to  the  S.  the  Apen- 
nines, with  Cesena  and  Bertinoro  at 
iheir  base ;  aud,  in  fine  weather,  the 
Alps  of  the  Tyrol  and  Styria  on  the  N. 
This  tower  contains  only  two  small 
bells.    It  is  entirely  huilt  of  brick. 

The  aniaent  town  of  Clasais,  of  which 
this  noble  basilica  is  the  representative, 
was  one  of  the  3  quarters  of  Ravenna 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was,  as  its 
name  imports,  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  tlien  close  to  the  sea,  which  is 
now  4  ra.  distant.  With  the  exception 
of  the  present  ch.,  the  town  was  totally 
destroyed  in  728  by  Liutprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards.  Attached  tfl  the 
ch.  are  some  ^rm-buildiugs,  throneb 
which  admittance  to  the  Basilica  will  he 
obtiuneil,  as  it  is  only  apeu  to  the  public 
at  a  very  early  hour,  when  a  priest  ftora 
Ravenna  arrives  to  celebrate  maai. 

The  celebrated  /"iBetn.or  Finn  (Pmus 
Piiica }  Forest,  is  reached  not  fer  beyond 
the  basilica,  aud  (he  road  to  Rimini  skirts 
it  as  far  as  Ceryia,-  although  the  most 
convenient  will  be  that  which  passes  by 
the  Tomb  of  Theodoric,  or  through 
the  Porta  Alberoni,  reaching  it  beyond 
the  eh.  of  Sta.  MarU  in  Porto  ftiori. 
This  venerable  forest  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  tbr  a  distance  of 
25  m.,  from  the  L«moneN.  of  Ravenna 
to  Cervia  on  the  S.,  and  covers  a  sandy 
tract,  varying  in  breadth  from  1  to  3  m,, 
thrown  up  ^y  the  sea,  and  separating 
it,  ai  along  the  Pontine  marshes,  from 
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the  ionndateii  region  on  the  W.  It 
aKirds  abuDdant  Bpon  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  its  cones,  said  to  average  2OO0 
robbii  annually,  yields  a  coosiderablt 

in  ctas^ieal  and  poetical  intereel:  iM 
praises  have  beta  sung  by  Dante,  Boc- 
e«ccio,  Dryden,  and  Byron  j  it  supplied 
Kome  with  timber  for  her  fleets ;  and 
upon  the  masts  which  it  produced  the 
banner  of  Voiiice  floated  in  the  da^s  of 
her  supremacy.  One  part  of  Ihe  lorest 
Still  retains  Ihc  name  of  the  Vicoh  ilt-' 
Poeti,  from  a  tradition  that  it  is  the 
■pot  where  Dante  loved  to  meditate:— 


Quuidu  l^olo  h'irocco  toe  dlxioglieJ' 

Boccaccio  made  the  Pineta  the  i 
of  his  singular  tale  Xistnijio 
Oneati;  the  incidents  of  which,  ending 
in  the  amorous  converHon  of  tlic  ladies 
of  Ravenna,  have  been  made  familiar 
to  the  Kiiglish  reader  by  Drydcn's 
adoption  of  them  in  hia  Theodore  and 
ffonaiiii.  Count  Gamha  relates  that 
the  first  time  he  had  a  convcrsat 
with  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  . . 
ligioD  was  while  nding  through  this 
forest  in  1820.  "  The  scene,"  he  sayi 
"invited  to  religious  meditation;  1 
was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  'How,'  said 
Byron.  '  rusing  our  eyes  to  heaven, 
or  directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  w 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God?— < 
how,  turning  them  to  what  is  witht 
OS,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  somi 
thing  more  noble  and  durable  than  the 
clay  of  which  we  are  formed?'"  The 
Pineta  inspired  also  those  beautiful 
lioes  in  the  3nl  canto  of  Don  Juan:^ 


■■  Sweet 


(iriwllfRhtl— Inib 


UtJI. 


The  Pineta  is   ft   V! 

lovely  avenues  and  glades,  upon  whici 
j'ou  can  drive  for  miles  over  the  torf: 
in  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  have  one  of  the  keepers  ftt 
guide,  as  they  will  point  out  all  the 
picturesque  spots ;  they  may  be  found 
at  the  ferry. 

La  Colanna  de'  Fraacesi.  Beyond 
the  Porta  Sisi,  about  2  m.  &om  Ra- 
venna, on  the  banks  of  the  Ronco, 
is  a  square  pillar  erected  in  ISST 
by  Pietro   Cesi,   president  of  Roma- 

fna,  as  a  memorial  of  the  battle  gauied 
y  the  combined  army  of  Lonil 
XII.  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  over 
the  troops  of  Julius  II.  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  April  11,  1512.  Four  in- 
scriptions on  the  medallions  of  the 
pilaster,  and  an  equal  number  on  the 
4  sides  of  the  pedestal,  record  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day.  Lord 
Byron  mentions  the  engagement  and 
the  column  in  a  passaee  quoted  in  the 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Dante,  and 
commemorates  the  untimely  fate  of  Ihe 
heroic  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  fell  in  the 
very  moment  of  victory.  "  The  monu- 
ment of  such  a  terrible  engagement, 
which  left  SO.OIH)  men  dead  on  the 
field,  and  made  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
write  from  the  spot,  '  If  the  king  has 
gained  the  battle,  the  poor  gentlemen 
have  truly  lost  it,'  Is  Utile  funereal  or 
military ;  it  is  ornamented  with  ele- 
gant arabesques  of  vasen,  fruit,  festnons, 
dolphins,  and  loaded  with  8  long  tauto- 
logical inscriptions,  and  one  of  them  i» 
a  rather  ridiculous  jeu  de  toots.  The 
speech  that  Guieciardini  makes  Ga«ton 
address  lo  the  soldiers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ronco  is  one  of  the  most  lauded  of 
those  pieces,  diffuse  imitftliona  of  the 
harangues  of  ancient  historians.  Be- 
sides the  illustrious  captains  present 
at  this  battle,  such  as  Vittono  and 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  the  Marquis  della 
Palude,  the  celebrated  engineer  Pedro 
Navarra,  taken  prisoners  by  the  French, 
and  Anne  de  Montmorency,  yet  a 
youth,  afterwards  constable  of  France 
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under  4  kings,  wbo  began  his  long 
military  career  amid  tbts  irituiipb, 
several  per«ins  emineDl  in  Idlers 
were  there — Caatiglioue  and  Arlosto 
Leo  X.,  then  Canlinal  de"  Medici,  ai 
pajial  legate  to  the  Spaniards,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  bard  of  the  Orlaiido, 
who  has  alluded  to  the  horrible  car- 
nage he  witaeEGed,  mtisC  have  been 
powerfuU)'  impressed  by  it,  to  paint  hii 
Ijatties  with  so  luucb  nre.  la  stveral 
passages  of  his  poem  Ariosto  attributes 
the  YictoiT  oa  this  occasion  to  the  sltill 
and  courage  of  the  Duke  of  Fcrrarn. 
ll  liBS  be>^  stated  that  A1  Tonso,  in  repl; 
to  an  ohservation  that  part  of  the 
French  army  was  as  uiuoh  exposed 
hia  artillery  as  the  army  of  Iho  alii 
said  to  his  gunuers,  in  the  heal  of  the 
conflict,  '  Fire  a«ay  !  fear  uo  mistake 
— tfley  are  all  our  enemies  1 '  Leo  X. 
redeemed  the  Turkish  hursc  which  he 
rode  on  that  day,  and  used  it  in  the 
ceremony  of  bis  possesao  (taking  pos- 
session of  the  tiara  at  St,  John  La- 
teran),  celebrated  April  11,  1513,  the 
anniverEary  of  the  battle.  He  had  this 
horse  carefully  tended  till  it  died,  and 
permitted    uo    one    to   mount    il  " 


About  50  m. 
This  is  the  most  direct  route, 
A  diligence  runs  erery  (lay  from 
Bologna  lo  Bavenna  :  tares  IS  pauls, 
coupe  18;  it  employs  10  hours,  and 
starts  early  in  the  morning  in  winter 
and  at  midnight  in  summer,  from 
Ibe  Albergo  dei  Tre  B6  and  from  the 
AJbergo  delle  Due  Torri  at  Bologna. 
This  souveyuQce  oflera  the  most  con- 
venient means  of  reachitig  Bavenna. 
Vetturini  will  be  found  Rir  about  8 
scudl,  which  will  perform  the  journey 
in  to  to  12  hours. 

The  distance  from  Bologna  to  Medi- 
ciuaisaboiit  18  English  m. ;  the  road 
passing  through  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  of  La  HomiignB, 
crossing  successively  the  Idice,   Qua- 


dema,  and  Gajana  streams,  flowiu 
towards  the  Pu;  about  10  m.  beyond 
Medecina  il  leaves,  on  the  I.,  Masii 
Lombarda,  and,  after  crossing  the  rivei 
Sunlemo,  joins  the  road  from  Imola  n 
Havenna  at  Lugo  (see  Rie.  69). 


4(  posts  =39  m.  •! 

This  is  a  good  road,  althougli  nol| 
supplied  with  post-horses.  (The  post-i 
master  at  Bavenna  will  send  a  rclaH 
of  horses  to  Ccsenatieo,  or  will  convey 
travellers  the  whole  way  lo  Bimim ' 
with  the  same  horses,  by  allowing-^ 
a  hall  of  two  hours  at  the  Itttlecj 
place.)  It  folhiwB  the  shores  of  Ihu 
Adriatic,  but  presents  few  objects  oS 
interest,  and  the  sea  is  generally  con-3 
cealed  by  banks  of  sand.  I 

The  first  portion  of  this  route,  as  firf 
as  3.  Apollinare,  has  been  described  ia'| 
the  account  of  that  basilica.  After' 
passing  through  the  Pineta  for  several 
m.,  the  road  crosses  the  Savio  at  5^  > 
Saverio,  and  through  Cemij,  an  epis-  1 
copal  town  of  233U  soals  ou  Ihe  Adri-J 
atic,  iu  an  uobeaUhy  situation  close  t(M 
very  extensive  salt-works,  upon  whichj 
its  prosperity  depends.  Farther  S.  iM 
the  town  of  Cesendfico, partly  BorroundeM 
with  walls,  but  presenting  no  object  aCi 
any  interest  to  detain  the  traveller.  1(1 
is  about  half  way  between  Ravenna  an4J 
Kiniiiii,  and  is  therefore  the  usual  resC-1 
ig-place  of  the  vetturini,  (Inn  clean,, 
ith  good  bed-rooms,— T.  B.,  1859.)  1 
Beyond  this  we  pass  some  small  I 
)rrcnts  which  have  been  erroneously  ] 
ipposcdto  be  the  Rubicon.  Farther' 
a,  at  the  distance  of  3  m.  i^nv 
imini,  near  San  Martino,  we  cross  a. 
wooden  bridge  spanning  Ihe  Uso,  a  con- 
siderable and  rapid  stream,  deseendinK 
to  the  sea  from  Saut'  Arcangelo,  and 
called  by  the  people  on  the  -spot  II 
SiibicoM,  The  reasons  for  regarding 
thda  as  the  Ruhieon,  to  the  exclusion  oT 
the  nuniecooB  streams  whose  pretensio 
to  tiiat  ditt'uiction  have  heeu  advonn* 
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by  former  travellers,  will  be  stated  at 
length  in  the  next  route. 

The  present  route  falls  into  the  high 
post-road  at  Celle  shortly  before  it 
reaches  the  Marecchia,  and  llimini  is 
entered  by  the  Bridge  of  Augustus. 

35  m.  KiMiNi  (Rte.  72). 


ROUTE  72. 

BOLOGNA  TO  RIMINI,  BY  IMOLA,  FAENZA, 

FORLI,  CESENA,  AND  SAYIGNANO,  WITH 

EXCURSION  TO  SAN   MARINO. 

POSTS. 

Bologna  to  S.  Nlccolo     .     .     .     .  li 

S.  Niccolo  to  Imola li 

Imola  to  Faenza 1  . 

Faenza  to  ForH 1 

Forfi  to  Cesena 1* 

Cesena  to  Savignauo 1 

Savignano  to  Rimini      ....  1 

7J  posts  =  59i  miles. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Forli  fol- 
lows the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  JEm%li(f 
which  extended  from  Piacenza  to  Rimi- 
ni.* It  is  the  high  post-road,  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line 
through  Imola  and  Faenza  to  Forli. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  highly  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  districts  in  Northern 
Italy.  A  railway  is  now  in  progress : 
It  will  be  opened  as  far  as  Faenza 
«arly  in  next  year  and  to  Rimini  in  all 
1861. 

•  The  Via  Emilia,  commenced  by  the  Consul 
Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus  rB.c.  an.  87),  formed 
the  continuation  of  the  Via  Flamlnia  towards 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  principal  stations,  with 
their  respective  distances,  were — 

Placentia  (Piacenza)  to  M.  p. 

Floreniia  ^irenzuola)      ....  x^'. 

^dentia  (tioi^o  S.  Donhio)    ...  x. 

Farma  (Parma) xv. 

Tametum  (Taneto) \n. 

Eegium  Lepidi  (Kegglo)   ....  xr. 

Mutina  (Modena)    , xvii. 

Forum  GcUlorum  (nr.  Castol  Franco)  viii, 

Bononia  (Bologna) x\'ir. 

Clatema  (Quadiema) x. 

Forum  Comelii  (Imola)    ....  xiv. 

'   Faventia  (Faenza) x. 

Forum  Livii  ^Forlf) x. 

Forum  Pomdii  (Forlimpopoli)    .     ,  \n. 

Catena  ((Tesena) vi\. 

Ad  ConflttenU*  (nr.  Savignano)    .    .  vxu. 

Ariminum  (Kimini) ^^^• 


Leaving  Bologna,  the  nwd 
the  Savena  and  the  Idioe  {Idei^, 
proceeds  through  the  vilUige  of  S..' 
zaro,  to 

1^  S.  Nicol6,  a  village  near  the 
of  the  Hbman  station  of 
Between  this  and  Imola  we  pass  thioii^l 
Castel  S,  FietrOf  a  fortified  toirn  on  ttl 
Silaro  (Silai^,  whose  castle  was  bal| 
by  the  Bolognese  in  the  13th  centny. 

li  linola  (7»ns:  S.  Marco,  good:  I 
i  Tre  Mori,  kept  by  Lama,  newly  filtrf 
up,  clean,  1857).  This  town,  on  Ac 
Santerno,  the  ancient  Vartrenns,  oea* 
pies  the  site  of  Forum  Cornelil  BJ 
is  generally  considered  to  have  beo 
founded  by  the  Lombards.  In  tfct 
middle  ages  its  position  betwea 
Bologna  and  Romagna  made  it  ■ 
important  acquisition  in  the  conteiti 
for  power:  it  was  successively  bdd 
by  the  different  chiefs  who  exerciied 
their  sway  in  the  cities  of  central  Italjt 
and  was  united  to  the  States  of  tjie 
Church  under  Julius  II.  As  Fonna 
Comelii,  and  one  of  the  stations  of  the 
Emilian  Way,  it  was  a  place  of  some 
importance ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
and  by  Martial  in  his  3rd  £!p.— 

"  Si  veneris  unde  requiret, 
/Emiliffi  dices  de  regione  viae. 
Si  quibus  in  terris,  qua  simus  in  urbe  rogabtt, 
Cornell  referas  me,  licet,  ease  Foro." 

The  present  town,  with  a  pop.  of 
93-20,  contains  little  to  detain  the 
traveller.  Among  its  public  establish- 
ments are  the  Hospital,  a  Theatre,  and 
a  small  Public  Library,  containing  a 
MS.  Hebrew  Bible  on  parchment,  of 
the  1 3th  century,  much  prized  by  Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cas- 
sianus  the  Martyr,  contains  the  bodies 
of  that  saint,  and  of  St  Pteter  Chry- 
sologus,  archbishop  of  RaTenna,  who 
was  born  here  about  a.d.  400,  Vas- 
salva,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
also  bom  at  Imola  in  1666.  The  bish- 
opric dates  from  422,  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Celestin  I. ;  S.  Cornelius  was 
its  first  bishop.  Pius  VII.  was  bishop 
of  Imola  at  the  period  of  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  in  1800,  as  well  as  the 
\  Tev\pv\\^%  ^Tv\iSSS.,'^Vi»  IX..^  in  1847. 
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miiBt  not  be  looked  for  in  this  his  nBtive 
loirii;  Ihe  Palazzo  Pubblico  contained  3 
of  bis  paintings,  but,  as  he  lived  almi>Gt 
entire);  in  Bulogna,  he  probablj'  found 
little  patronage  in  ibe  cit;  of  his  birth. 

[At  Riola.  [I  m.  troai  Imola,  in  a. 
pioturesgue  valley  of  the  Apennines, 
are  Kome  ferruginous  mineral  spriuga 
frequented  in  Jnlj  and  August.] 

[A  road  leads  from  Imoia  to  Ravenna, 
through  Lugo,  5  posts  (Etc.  89);  but 
travellers  not  desirous  of  viailing  Lnyo 
will  find  a  shorter  and  more  convenieol 
one  froiD  Faenza.  to  ll 
EzarchB.    See  Rte.  ST.] 

Leaving  Imola,  we  pass  the  Santemo 
bj  a  handsome  modem  bridge.  Mid- 
way between  it  and  FaeuEa  is  dislnl 
Baiogtieie,  so  called  from  the  for- 
tress built  there  by  the  Bolognese  in 
1380.  In  U34  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  Florentines 
and  the  Milanese  commanded  by  Pic- 
cinino,  and  the  Florentines  by  NicolS 
da  Tolenlino  and  Gattamelaia.  The 
•rmj  of  tbe  Flireutines,  amounting  to 
WKM)  men,  was  completely  overtiiromi ; 
Tolenlino,  Orsini,  and  Astorre  Manfredi 
lord  of  Faenza,  were  made  prisonerB, 
together  with  the  entire  army,  with  the 
exception  of  lOOO  horse;  and  what  was 
more  remarkable,  only  4  were  left  dead 
on  the  field,  and  30  wounded.  Beyond 
Castcl  Bolognese,  the  Seuio  (^liiwui) 
is  crossed. 

1  FaenZx  {Inn:  La  Corona  or  la 
Posla)  occapiee  the  site  of  the  ancient 
>bMn(Ki,  celebrated  in  thebistory  of  the 
ciyil  wars  for  the  victory  of  Sylla  over 
[he  party  of  Carbo.  It  is  on  the  La- 
mone  (Aneme),  and  onn tains  a  population 
of  19,942  souls.  It  has  several  hand- 
some ediSces,  and  is  bniit  in  a  quad- 
rangular form,  divided  by  4  principal 
streets  which  meet  in  the  Piazza :  it  is 
HQiTouuded  by  walls.  Faenzais  memo- 
rable in  Italian  history  tor  its  captnre 
by  the  English  condotticre,  Sir  John 
^wkswood,  then  in  the  service  of 
Grsgtiry  XI. ;  he  entered  the  town 
March  29,  I.17G,  and  delivered  it  up 
to  B  frightful  military  execution  and 
pillage  ;  4O0O  persons,  says  Sismondi, 
were  put  to  death,  and  tbeir  property 
pillag'ed.  Amou^  the  masters  under 
B-Aose  covereigntj  Faeiixa   flgiires  iii 


ill  B 


ihe  middle  ages,  the  Pagani  ' 
foil  to  soggesl  themselves  to  the  reader    ' 
of  Dante.    The  poet,  in  the  bcnuliful 
passage  alluding  to  Macbinardo  Pagano    I 
under    his  armorial   bearings,   a  lion    i 
azure  on  a  field  argent,  says,  in  reply    ' 
to  the   inquiry  of  Guido   da  Monle- 
fellr<i. 


"  lamoi.t'B  dlj  ami  S»iileiip'>  moge 

IncontitanL  partLaui.  that  cfaon^lli  slden: 
Or  eta  «ummFr  ytalds  ti>  wIoLct'b  froaL" 

C^ttry't  TVvH. 
The  tradition  that  Facnia  tnkes  its. 
lame  fmm  Phaeton  is  thus  ulluded  to- 
ly  a  modem  poet: 


Faenza  is  supposed  to  have  been  oi 
of  the  first  Italian  cities  in  modem  timei 
where  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
was  introduced;  whence  the  adoption  trf 
the  name  faisnca  for  such  pottery  iD"~ 
the  French  language.  The  mannthc- 
tore  still  exists,  although  it  has  been 
long  surpassed  by  the  productions  of 
Umbria  and  the  north.  Another  branch 
of  industry  inherited  by  the  inhabitants 
from  Iheir  ancestors,  and  still  flonrish- 
tng,  is  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
silk :  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Faenza  by  2  monks  on 
their  return  from  India,  who  ereclecl 
their  spinning  machine  here  in  1559. 

The  Licio,  or  College,  conlains  some- 
esamples  of  Jaaoraone  of  Faeiwa,  ai» 
imitator  of  Baphael,  and  the  snpposei! 
painter  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Vltule  at 
Bavenua. 

The  Cathed'-al,  dedicated  lo  S.  Cos- 
tantins,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  A.S. 
313,  is  remarkable  for  the  picture  of 
the  Holy  Family  by  /niwtenio  da 
Tmolii,  and  for  bas-reUeft  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  San  Savino,  by 
BeneilellO  di  Mijt'no.  The  Capuchin 
Convent  outside  iho  town  has  a  good 
picture  of  Itw,  V\tmt  mA  "fev-  i'3tai>s^ 
(Ttiido,  -wKvcV-wttt  Ti«nW4iA"™  V\^-\  W- 
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painters  of  note.  Among  these  Lanzi 
mentions  Jaoomone.  It  also  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Torricelli,  the  celebrated  natural  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  barometer. 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Faenza  con- 
tain interesting  objects  of  art:  Stn 
Alaglorio  has  a  Madonna,  attributed  to 
Giorgione,  but  more  probably  by  Giro- 
hmo  da  Treviso.  In  the  ch.  attached 
to  the  Orfanotrofio  delle  Femmine  is  a 
good  picture  by  Fahnezzano.  In  the 
sacristy  of  the  ch.  of  the  Servi  are  two 
good  frescoes  by  Bertucci,  In  the 
Commend-Jf  a  church  in  the  Horgo,  is  a 
fresco  by  Girohmo  d'l  Treviso,  dated 
1533,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  SS.  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Catherine,  with  the 
Donatorio  kneeling,  a  fine  specimen 
of  this  rare  master,  and  a  remarkable 
work  ;  a  bu|^  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, by  Donatello  (1420),  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
of  great  beauty  and  expression,  is  kept 
in  the  house  of  the  priest  adjoining. 

Among  the  public  establishments  of 
Faenza,  the  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum may  engage  the  attention  of,  at 
least,  the  professional  traveller. 

The  Pinacotheca  contains  a  few  pic- 
tures by  native  artists,  especially  of 
the  elder  Bertuccio,  among  his  few  au- 
thentic works ;  of  Scaletta,  Ottaviano 
Face,  Fahnezzano,  &c. 

The  Falazzo  Comunale  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Manfredis,  lords 
of  Faenza.  Its  middle  window,  now 
closed  by  an  iron  grating,  is  pointed 
out  as  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
domestic  atrocities  which  figure  so 
frequently  in  the  annals  of  Italian 
families  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
recalls  the  fate  of  Galeotto  Manfredi, 
killed  by  his  wife  Francesca  Benti- 
voglio,  a  jealous  and  injured  woman, 
who,  seeing  that  he  was  getting  the 
advantage  of  the  4  assassins  she  had 
employed  to  murder  him,  leaped  out  of 
her  bed,  snatched  a  sword,  and  des- 
patched him  herself.  Monti  has  written 
a  fine  tragedy  on  Galeotto  Manfredi, 
The  window  of  the  chamber  that  wit- 
nessed the  murder  is  that  alluded  to; 


under  Italian  ▼hitewftshing.  Lonn| 
de'  Medici  subsequently  interested  lii»l 
self  in  the  &te  of  Francesca,  kept  i»l 
prisoned  by  the .  inhabitants  of  Faoa,! 
and  obtuned  her  release. 

The  Zandli  Canaly  so  called  frosj 
Signor  Zanelli,  by  whom  it  was  opeoei 
in  1782,  connects  Faenza  with  tk 
Adriatic.  It  commences  at  the  F«ti 
Pia,  and,  after  traversing  the  plain  fir 
34  m.,  falls  into  the  P5  di  Prunaro  it 
S.  Alberto. 

The  countiy  around  Faenza  is  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  richness  and  fertiU^: 
it  was  praised  by  Pliny,  Varro,  and  Co- 
lumella, and  is  still  the  object  of  admip 
ation  to  every  agricultural  traveller. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Faena 
to  Ravenna,  distant  about  24m.  (Rtft 
67);  and  another  across  the  Apennines 
to  Florence,  by  Marradi  and  Borgo  Sid 
Lorenzo.     Rte.  64.] 

Leaving  Faenza,  the  Lamone  is 
crossed,  and  the  road  proceeds  over 
the  plain,  passing  the  Montoue  (Aries 
or  Vemex)  before  entering  Forli,  and 
which,  uniting  with  the  Ronco  (^«< 
desis)  near  Kavenna,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  soon  afterwards. 

1  FoBLi  (/nn.  La  Posta,  in  theCorso, 
very  fair).  This  city,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  in  a  pleasant  and  fer- 
tile plain,  watered  by  the  Ronco  and 
Montone,  is  the  capital  of  a  province 
comprehending  541  sq.  m.,  and  218,433 
Inhab.  The  city  itself  contains  a 
population  of  17,000.  It  is  boilt  on 
the  site  of  the  Forum  Zivii  founded 
by  Livius  Salinator  after  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus.  During  the  middle  ages 
it  was  a  place  of  some  importance  as  a 
free  city,  but  at  length  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Malatestas  and  the  Qrde- 
laffis.  The  latter,  so  well  known  in 
the  14th  and  15th  cents,  as  princes  of 
Forfi,  became  extinct  in  the  person  of 
Luigi  Ordelaffi,  who  died  in  exile  at 
Venice  in  1504,  after  having  in  vain 
offered  to  sell  the  principality  to  that 
republic.  Forli  became  a  fief  of  the 
Church  almost  immediately  after  that 
event,  in  1504,  under  Julius  II.  The 
Ordelaffis    are     mentioned  b^    Dante 
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the  marks  of  the  blood  are  said  to  "ha-veWTi^et  \\v<i^^T^  q1\^^  ^««a\vQ.\v  home 
disappeared    within    these    few   -y ears  \  on  \>cve«  <!»^\.  ^i  «to»,  va  ^  ^vf«s»&.^ 
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.  contaiDing  an  allusion  to  the  defeat  oi 
■  the  Freuch  army  at  Forli  by  Guido  da 
:  Hontefeltru  ;— 

■'  1^  terra,  vim  fe'  g&  ]&  lllngA  prova, 
E  dl  lYancpscliI  ungulncw  muccliJc 


~         Forli  is  a  bandsome  and  weli-bnilt 

town;  its  architecture,  particularly 
_     some  of  its  {nJaces,  is  impoaina;:    the 
B      Palazzo  Guar-i.  after  (he  designs  of 
,      Micbael  Angt.u,  the  Pul/vtso  del  Gu- 
,      eai-710,    fonnprly   Apostotico,    and    the 
Monte    di   Pietk  may   be    mentioned 
Qmoug  its  most  remork&ble  public  edi- 
fices.   It  lias  a  wrcus  for  tbe  game  of 
piillone,  aud  a  public  promenade,  both 
QQiside   the  Ports  Pis,   on   the  road 
leading  to  tiimini. 

A  day  will  amply  suffice  to  see  every- 
thiug  worthy  of  notice  at  Forli,  pro- 
feeding  ill  the  following  order,  sup- 
posing tlie  tourist  Las  taken  up  his 
•jnarterB  at  tbe  Albvrgo  dcUa  Posra : 
Ficaia  Miigijiare ;  cll.  ol'Saij  McrciirUlo ; 
uh.  of  tbe  Ctrrnhx^;  Dtmno ;  ch.  of  .S'. 
Oirolama;  ch.  of  S<Bi  Filippo ;  ch.  of 
S^rtUi  Trinita;  t^.  of  the  Domiaicmu ; 
Citadsl;  cb.  of  the  Seni;  Pinicoteca, 
or  Ficlare  Gallery  ;  Oiniuuaa  and  Li- 
bra/y;  Pasa^giata  PMIica;  and  Giu- 
oeoo  di  P'xhae. 

The  Cathedral  ef  SJntii  Croce  is  cele- 
brated for  the  chapel  ofdie  Madonna  del 
Fitoco,  farming  tiio  1.  transept,  almost 
a,  ch.  of  itself,  the  cnpola.  of  which  was 
painted  by  Carlo  Cynnni  after  20  years' 
labour.  "  He  passed,"  says  Lanzi,  "  the 
last  years  of  his  lone  tiff  at  Forli,  where 
'-e  established  bis  &mil^,  and  left  the 


grandest  ^  

fine  cupola,  whicb  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  work  of  art  which  the  ISth 
eentnry  produced.  The  subject,  like 
that  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Parma,  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  aud  here, 
as  there,  ia  painted  a  true  paradise, 
which  is  admired  the  rabreitiscontem- 
plated.  He  spent  36  years  on  his  work, 
Tisitlng  Ravenna  from  time  to  time 
to  study  the  cupola  of  Guido  in  the 
Cathedral,  from  which  he  liorroweil 
the  Sae  St.  Miehaei  aud  some   other 


I  ^ups.     It  is  said  that  tbe  scaETold- 
ing    was    removed    against   his   will, 
as    he    never   made   an    end    of   re^  ■ 
touching  and  finishing  his  work  in  his  | 
accustomed   atyl?   of  excellence.      He  j 
is  buried  in  this  chapel."  A  dboriam  ii^  I 
this  cathedral  is  shown  as  the  design 
of  Michel  Angeli , 
carved  and  enamelled  work  of  the  140^ 
century,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
German  artists.     The  cathedral  is  iio«. 
undergoing  so  entire  a  restoration  thai 
a  considerable  part  of  it  bas  been  re^ 
built,  the  several  paintings  once  ia  i^ 
Ikavingbeen  removed  tothePinacotew^ 
^  The  Ch.  of  S.  Filippo  Ken  contains! 
picture  of  S.  Francesco  di  Sates,  b^ 
Carlo  Marattn,  in  the  Sod  chapel  on  \,^ 
a  St.  Joseph,  by  Cignanii  and  3  An^ 
works  by   Giterdno—Qie  Christ,    koX. 
the  Atmanciation — at  tha  Snd  alOr  tsa. 

The  Ch.  ofS.  Oirolamo  contains  in  the 
lai'gc  chapel  opening  out  of  the  it.  aislA 
the  very  fine  picture  of  theCouc«i|tion,. 
ine  of  the  mOEnerpieces  of  QuiJo ;  it  re- 
iresenls  the  Msdonna  surrounded  by  & 
Lost  of  angels.  The  first  chapel  on  rt, 
s  painted  in  fresco  by  Mcloiin  and  Pa/. 
•letiano:  the  lower  part,  attributed  to 
Palmezzano,  is  very  beautiful ;  in  the  up- 
per portion  are  introduced  the  portraits 
of  Girulamo  Riario  and  Caterina  Sforza, 
dressed  as  pilgrims,  and  those  of  both 
tbe  painters  iu  the  composi lion  beneath. 
The  vault  and  oruaraeuts  of  the  pilasters 
'ery  handsome;  iti  this  chapel  is 
the  tomb  of  Barbara  Ordelaffi  (1466), 
The  4th  chapel  has  a  picture  oier  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by 
Palmeiiaiu) ;  the  Donatorii  are  sup- 
liosed  to  be  portraits  of  G.  liiario  and 
Caterlua  Sforza,  with  tlieir  two  sonsi 
the  predella,  representing  the  Last 
Supper,  with  beautiful  figures  of  saints 
In  llie  intervals  of  its  3  compart- 
[uents,  is  by  the  same  painter  :  the 
roof  was  painted  bj  Melwio:  the 
whole  of  the  other  frescoes  in  thil 
chapel  have  been  covered  with  white* 
'ash.  The  I>th  cha|lGl  has  some  fres< 
Des  by  A'lresli,  a  uative  artist  \  the 
2iid  chapel  on  L  an  Ancona  of  a  Cruta- 
fixion,  by  F.  JfciiiocuS.*.  Tli\a  tV 
contains  V\ie  Wiiiio 
«\ebrttW4 
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TheCKof  S.Xerviiriale,intb<i  fonnof 
a  bstiliea  sdJ  dedicated  to  SS.  ThoiDas 
and  Mercurialis,  the  first  bishop  of  For- 
li, Gapella  de'  Fern,  has  a  good  painting 
by  Inaacanii  (In  Inaila,  and  is  decoraled 
mth  sculptures  of  IH36,  There  are 
•1*0  Mieml  good  pidntings  by  Marco 
Palmeiiano.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
carious  bas-relief  of  the  story  of  the 
Three  Kiugs,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Sansniao.  The  4(li  chapel  OQ  I. 
•|y  PnWi- 
kneeling : 
under  it  h  a  good  PredelTa,  in  the  style 
of  Pintwricckio ;  on  the  Innette  OTcr 
the  altar  is  the  Resurrection.  In  Sth 
chapel  ou  rt,  is  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Palmeiiano,  with  a  charming 
landscape.  The  Campanile,  a  Rue  quad- 
ranffular  towernithaspire,  rpmarkable 
for  Its  architecture  and  gt 
was  erected  in  1130. 

The  Ch.  of  II  Cta-mine  has  over  the 
Ist  altar  ou  the  1.  what  is  coDEidered 
Mehiio  da  Fin-lfa  fiuest  paiuling  in  his 
native  city— S.  Antony  the  Abbot  be- 
tween St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Sebastian.  In  an  Annnnctation  behind 
the  high  altar,  by  the  same  painter, 
the  figure  of  the  An^l,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  composition,  is  very  fine. 
The  Ch.  of  the  Serri,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Pellegrino;  in  Ist  ehapel  On 
rt.  is  a  monument  with  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  erected  dnriug  his  life  ' 
Lufo  Nanuti,  for  himself  and  w 
Caterina  Paulucci.  Over  the  altar  of 
the  sacristy  is  an  Annunciation  by  Piii 
tneixano,  and  in  the  Chapter-house  : 
fresco,  wrongly  given  lo  Giotto.  The 
frescoes  by  Agresli  here  are  now  almost 
destroyed. 

The  Ch.  of  Sa«ta  Trinita :  in  the  4tli 
chapel  is  a  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  Mcu- 
laxM  {1500)  ;  and  in  the  sacristy  a 
Madonna  with  S.  Bartholomew  and  S. 
Antony  of  Padua,  by  MoroUni  (ISUo"*. 

The  Ck.  of  8.  Antonio  AbtxUe :  a  Visi- 
tation, by  Palmettano,  in  the  sacristy. 

The  house  adjoining  the  SpsMria 
Iforandi  still  exhibits  some 
the  frescoes  with  which  its  ex 
adorned  by  Melozzo.  This  painter  was 
-  — ■'i-e  of  the  city;  and  is  sup^osei 


Francesea.      Lanii,    descriHL 

frescoes,  says  he  coTSfed  "thefl 

'ith  arabe(.ques  of  tha  fe 


figure  remarkably  well  painted,  intkl 
ct  of  pounding  drugs."  It  i  * 
0  be  regretted  that  these  ren 
o  interesting  a  magt«r  have  i 
nore  carefully  preserved :  they  Ml 
lOw  nearly  destroyed. 

OEOUSD  PLAN  OF  THE  PINACOTHH   I 


ityle, 


r  the 


r.  Qallf  ly  n(  KDgrBvingii. 


AnIlquiUM  and  ol(|«U  of  Nitimd  Hlrtmy. 
The  PinitcotecB,  or  Gallery  of  Hunt- 
ings, is  placed  in  the  Coll^io,  or  0»- 
tmsio  ComiinaU,  formerly  a  convent  of 
missionaries,  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Pelle- 
grino.  It  has  been  recently  arranged, 
and  contains  several  good  works,  espe- 
i^ially  of  the  school  of  Palmemno. 
Many  of  Che  paintings  have  been  pre- 
sented by  noble  families  of  the  town, 
others  procured  by  exchange,  bat  Some 
-~and  those  perhaps  the  best— from  the 
cathedral  and  other  churches.  The 
gallery  can  he  visited  every  day,  on 
application  to  the  custode  of  the  Li- 
brary at  the  Colleg^o.  Entering  from 
the  principal  staircase,  a  long  room  con- 
tains numerous  eneravings,  amoopt 
which  a  t^w  by  Mure  AiUonio  and 
some  frescoes  by  Aifi-etti  fVom  the  C«- 


to  AavB  teen  a  pupil  of  Fietro  Aei\a\tenn>ie'C™ft->«i\"™\\i6"?ilMi««.^™ 
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^^  pale.  Ont  of  this  opens  the  Sala  dffili 
^ZAraiii  ill,),  go  called  from  two  Epaei- 
_  Bens  of  Flemish  tapestry.  It  conlains 
^2,  several  Beeond-rate  paintiogs,  amongel 
^  -which  two  (42  and  46)  are  altribuled 
^  to  Gtolto,  and  two  others  (43  and  45), 
'  widi  more  reaaao,  to  Fr<i  Am/elico.  At 
y  U)B  end  of  thU  hall  is  a  eabiaet  (III.), 
oontainine  3  portfolios  of  drawings  anil 
*  sketches  by  Cimorn ;  they  belonged  to 
Cav.  MiBitritii.  the  eecretary  of  that 
9  great  sculptor,  and  were  presented  by 
him  to  the  musenm  of  Iiis  Dative 
town.  On  the  wollsare  several  skclchos 
"  and  drnwiags  by  Ciii-lo  GUjnini,  espe- 
cintly  ibr  the  paintings  which  he  exe- 
'  ciiteo.  ill  the  chapi^l  of  the  Madonna 
i;<^l  Fuoco  in  tbe  cathedral.  Iti  the 
centre  of  tliie  cabin<;t  is  a  Gne  bust  of 
Pino  Ordiilaffl,  atlribulpd  to  IhmaUlh. 
Fromtha  Satu  d^^iU  AnM'.ive  enter  the 
Great  Hall  (IV.),  called  the  Sain  tli 
i'iilina!i/i'ini,afinc  room,  nearly  40 yards 
Ions,  where  are  preserved  the  largest 
and  moat  valuable  works  of  the  collec- 
tion, of  which  the  following  are  most 
■worthy  of  notice; — 77  and  142.  t!-ir/o 
Cagnacci,  two  fine  pictures  of  SS.  Va- 
lerianus  and  Mercntiaris,  fomierl;  in 
the  cathedral,  78  and  14!.  7>»Ji;.mn  cli 
Zotto,  B  little-known  pointer  of  Forll, 
SS.  Sebastian  and  Koch.  65.  T'rmiii, 
SI.  Catherine.  S7,  Vund,,  a  good  por- 
trait of  Nessoli.  87.  r/ii/^.v((rt,  a  por- 
trait. 89.  B.  Oirii«i,Coronttlioiiof  the 
Vir^,  signed  nod  dated  1512.  92. 
Agrrsti,  a  CruRifiiion,  the  head  of 
Christ  very  fine.  93.  SonJini-m,  of 
liavenoa,  a  Madonna.  97.  Ba/naca- 
vtdl.,,  a  Holy  Family.  99.  Lor.' Ci-edi, 
portrait  of  Calerina  Sforza.  lOi.  C. 
C'i;n;ini,  St.  Gregory  llie  Great.  106, 
Felice  Ciipvmi,  his  own  portrait.  1 10. 
Ciuto  Ciyn^ni,  Santa  liosa.  111.  Uoli- 
!/nota,i.  good  St,  Jerome.  112.  Gftmari, 
thB  Virgin  of  the  Bosary,  with  St. 
Domiuicti.  121.  Allxmi,  St.  Sebas- 
tian. Fulineznana,  several  paintiop  liy 
him— ISO.  A  Madonna,  in  his  early 
manner;  ll'5.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross; 
127.  The  Last  Supper;  123.  His  por- 1 
trait,  at  tlie  age  of  BO;  and  1S9,  130. 
The  Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  Pre- ' 
BBQlation  in  the  Temple.  120,  Melosso  I 
liiFarU,  i\ie  Aimigbty.  131.  Qiwrcino, 
St  John :  this  pietave  was  rpmoved  to  I 


.arty«.  I 
piciQni'  1 


'  Paris  by  the  French.  133.  C  aynBii, 
I  his  portrait.  A.  Sncc/ii,  St.  Peter, 
I  from  the  cathedral.  137.  Modigtiat. 
1 8.  Valerian  and  his  fellow-martyM.  1 
,  ISS.  CCVTiinni,  a  sketch  for  his  piclnra'^ 
'  of  L<t  ybtte  di  San  Qiusepps. 
'  Forll  has  a  fine  Piatia,  and  n 
roiis  good  palaces.  The  Palaao  an 
l^OTO-nu  dates  from  the  Hth  centy. 
;  Iq  the  Casa  Manzont  is  a  monaroent 
to  a  member  of  the  iiimily,  with  a  bas> 
.relief  by  Canova.  Coraeiins  Gallnat 
j  the  poet,  Flavio  Biondo  the  historian, 
I  and  Morgagni  the  anatomist,  weKr- 
natives  of  tluB  town. 

Tka  Citadel,  called  the  Bocea  A': 
Ravaldino,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
was  founded  by  Cardinal  AlbemM 
in  lass,  and  enlarged  by  the  Orde- 
laffis  and  the  Riarioa  (1472-H81);  H 
j  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Ths  ruined^ 
Uninparfa  recall  many  historical  asBO^' 
ciations  of  the  middle  ages.  Id  the' 
15ih  century  the  sovereignty  of  Porft* 
and  Rimini  was  vested  in  Giro!»m»- 
Kiario,  the  nephew  of  Sixlus  IV.  Hrt 
was  one  of  Ihe  chief  actora  in  the  coB^ 
qiiracy  of  the  Paizi,  and  had  married" 
Catherine  Sforzn,  the  natural  daughtar-~ 
of  Gian  Galeazzo,  an  alliance  by  whicll"' 
he  secnred  the  powerful  protection  of' 
the  Dnkes  of  Mtlan.  His  enemies  dii  ■ 
not  venture  to  attack  openly  a  prince  Ml 
protected;  butatthe  mstigation,  it  i» 
said,  of  Ijorenio  de'  Media,  the  cap* 
tain  of  his  guard  and  2  of  hisown 
oSicers  stabbed  him  while  at  dinner 
in  his  palace  of  Forll.  The  oongpi- 
rstora  threw  the  body  out  of  the-  • 
window,  ntid  the  populace  dragged  it 
round  the  walls.  The  insurgents, 
having  seized  his  wife  and  children, 
and  thrown  them  inlo  prison,  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  the  keys  of  the 
citadel;  hnt  the  commander  refused 
to  surrender  nnlesa  ordered  to  do 
so  by  Catherine  herself.  The  coa- 
spiralors  accordingly  allowed  her  to 
enter  the  gates,  retaining  her  children 
as  hostages  for  her  return ;  but  she  i 
had  no  sooner  entered  within  the  walls,  \ 
than  she  gave  orders  10  fire  on  thtt  ■ 
besiegers.  When  they  threatened  W 
tesenl  this  b^  \iifl\ia.\B%  wmncaTj -sTSi- 
gennce  oii\»iitc^\\it<;w,^eiow,\-D.'yA.«M* 
rampanaani  e-xiAoiiiiei,  "  ^-^ 'S"^^  *^ 
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them,  I  have  a  son  at  Imola;  I  am 
pregnant  of  another,  who  will  grow 
up  to  avenge  such  an  execrable  act/' 
The  populace,  intimidated  by  her 
courage,  did  not  execute  their  threat, 
and  the  house  of  Sforza  shortly  after- 
wards avenged  the  indignities  she  had 
suffered.  In  1499  Catherine  again 
defended  Forli  against  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  the  Church  under 
C^sar  Borgia  and  Ives  d*Allegre ;  but 
after  an  heroic  struggle,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  contesting  every  inch 
of  ground,  retreating  before  her  assail- 
ants from  tower  to  tower,  she  was  cap- 
tured and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Machiavelli,  although  the  counseller  of 
the  alliance  with  Borgia,  celebrates  the 
"  magnanimous  resolution**  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  and  her  conduct  is 
recorded  with  admiration  by  most  of 
the  contemporary  historians.  The  cita- 
del, consisting  of  4  low  round  towers, 
and  of  a  central  square  castle  or  keep, 
is  the  only  portion  of  the  old  defences 
in  tolerable  preservation. 

[A  road  leads  from  Forll  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Ronco  to  Ravenna,  about 
20  m.  distant  (Rte.  66);  and  there 
is  an  excellent  road  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Florence,  Rte.  65,  which  is  tra- 
versed by  a  diligence  daily.] 

The  road  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Ronco 
(  Ufens)  3  m.  after  leaving  Forli,  beyond 
which  is  the  small  town  of  Forlimpopoli, 
with  a  Pop.  of  2324,  which  almost  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  of  Forum  Po- 
pulii.  It  was  ruined,  by  Grimoaldus 
king  of  the  Lombards,  in  700.  4  m. 
S.S.E.  is  BertinorOy  an  episcopal  town  of 
1546  Inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  hill,  whose  slopes  are  &mous  for  their 
vines.  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  fiefs 
of  the  Malatestas,  by  whom  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  Church.  Under 
Alexander  VI.  it  became  the  property 
of  Caesar  Borgia.  It  now  contains  a 
large  educational  establishment  and  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Roman  Duke 
Massimo.  The  view  from  Bertinoro, 
over  the  valley  of  the  Po,  extending  to 
the  Alps,  is  very  fine.  At  the  village  of 
Polenta,  4  m.  farther  S.,  originated  the 
family  of  the  Polentas  of  Ravenna,  cele- 
brated  as  the  lords  of  that  city  and.  a& 
the  protectors  of  Dante  in  his  exile. 


The  river  Savio  (Sapia)  is  erosni 
under  the  walls  of  Ceseua  by  a  ii» 
bridge  constructed  of  Istrian  limestott 
by  Clement  VIII. 

1^  Cesena  {Inn,  Posta,  called  ate 
Leone  Bianco  j  civil  people),  still  re- 
taining the  name  of  the  last  town  d 
Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  ^ntiilian  Way. 
It  is  a  neat  city  of  8684  InluK, 
prettily  situated  in  an  agreeable  and 
fertile  country,  on  the  slopes  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  plain  watered  1^ 
the  Savio.  This  description  of  in 
position  will  not  fail  to  r^sall  the  lines 
of  Dante : — 

"  E  quella,  a  cui  il  Savio  bagna  il  flanco, 
Cosi  com'  ella  sie'  tra  il  piano  e  il  moote, 
Tra  tirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco." 

Jnf.  xzvjL 

"  And  she  whose  flank  is  wash'd  of  Savio's  "mm, 
As  'twixt  the  level  and  the  steep  she  lies. 
Lives  so  'twlxt  tyrant  power  and  liberty." 

Oarjf's  Tranu. 

The  Palazzo  Puhhlico  in  the  great 
square  is  a  fine  building,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  as  was  also 
his  successor  Pius  VII.  In  the  inte- 
rior of  the  palace  is  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by 
Francesco  Francia,  The  Capuc?im  Ch, 
contains  a  good  work  of  Ouercmo,  The 
principal  object  of  interest  in  Cesena 
is  the  Library,  founded  by  Domeuico 
Malatesta  Novello,  brother  of  Sigis- 
mund  lord  of  Rimini,  in  1452 ;  it 
contains  4000  MSS.  Many  of  them 
were  executed  by  order  of  Mala- 
testa himself.  The  oldest  and  most 
curious  in  the  collection  are  the  Ety- 
mologies of  S.  Isidore,  of  the  8th  oc  9th 
century.  It  was  in  this  library  that 
Paulus  Manutius  shut  himself  up  to  col- 
lect materials  for  his  editions.  The 
collection  was  formed  by  Malatesta, 
when  that  illustrious  warrior  returned 
to  Cesena,  severely  wounded,  and  was 
bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Franciscan 
friars,  with  an  annuity  of  200  golden 
ducats  to  keep  it  up. 

Cesena  is  one  of  the  earliest  epis- 
copal sees  in  Italy;  the  first  bishop 
was  St.  Philemon,  a.d.  92.  In  the 
turbulent   pontificate  of  Gregory  XI. 

\yy    liXift   cxvxsX  «ax^M»si\  '^&ij^t\.  <5vv^- 
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k-  DBTB,  whom  the  pope  Beat  into  llaly 
t.  from  Avignon  ■with  a  company  of 
i_  foreign  adventnrers.  He  eDlered  Cv- 
SeoB,  Febniarj  ],  1377,  and  ordered 
t  all  tbe  inhs^bilatits  tD  be  maaeacred. 
,  SisinoDdi  Eays  tbat  lie  was  heard  to  eall 
,  outdaring  the  fearfnl  scene,  "  I  will 
,  bare  more  lilood  I  Kill  all  1  Blood  I 
Woodl- 

Abont  a  mile  from  Ceaena,  on  a 
comoianding  hlU,  i&  the  handsome  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  or  Sania  Maria  del 
-Monte,  the  work  of  BramsJite,  where 
many  Koman  nrnsand  otherrelicshave 
been  found.  Pius  VII.  took  the  yqwb 
as  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  adjoining 
mouasterj',  and  was  long  known  there 
as  the  Padre  Chiaramonte. 

There  is  a  road  from  Cesena  Into 
Tuscany,  followiug  Ihe  valley  of  the 
Savio  to  S.  Pietro  in  Bagno,  from 
which  It  erossea  the  central  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  Into  the  upper  valley  of 
the  CasentJDO  at  lilbiena ;  but  it  is  only 
practicable  for  horses  or  pedestrians. 

A  few  miles  S.  of  Cesena  are  the 
Bulphur-mines,  which  in  a  ^reat  mea- 
sure supply  the  sulphuric  acid  works  of 
Boloffna,  and  the  sulphur  refinery  at 
RimiDi,  The  sulphur  is  be:tiitifully 
crystallised,  and  in  imbedded  ia  the 
tertiary  muioe  marla.  The  sulphur- 
deposits  which  exist  throughout  the 
hills  between  Ceseua  and  Pesaro  arc 
so  rich  that  the  qonntity  now  pro- 
duced might  be  greatly  increased. 

3  ni.  aher  leaving  Cesena,  the  little 
river  Pisciatello,  supposed  by  many  to  be 
the  KubtiTon,  is  crossed,  and  3  m.  farther 
on  the  Itlgossa;  between  Cesena  and 
Savigoano  by  the  roadside  stands  a 
column  on  which  ia  inscribed  a  iSen  itus- 
Coaaultimt,  denonncing  as  sacrilegiouE 
any  one  who  should  presume  to  erose 
the  Rubicon  with  a  legion,  army,  or 
cohort.  It  was  considered  autheotic 
by  Montesquieu,  but  no  doubt  is  now 
entertained  that  it  is  apooiyphal.  Be- 
yond it  the  road  crosses  the  Fiumicino, 
by  the  bridge  of  Savignano,  a  remark- 
able Rotnan  work,  built  of  travertine, 
little  noticed  by  travellers.  The  small 
stream  which  flows  under  it,  the  Fimnl- 
eino,  has  had  almost  as  many  advocates 
as  the  Piscialelioas  the  true  representa- 
lire  of  the  Biibieoa,  the  Jine  of  separa- 


between  ancient  Ilalj  and  Clsal- 
Gaul.  It  unites  with  the  Kigossa' 
and  Pisciatello,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  abont  G  m.  lower  down.  Dr. 
Cramer,  following  Cluverlus,  thought 
that  these  united  streams,  which  are 
here  known  as  the  Finmicino,  must 
be  identified  with  the  Bublcon ;  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  which 
is  the  distance  of  12  m,  given  tnthe< 
Pentiiigerian  Table;  but  we  shall  pre- 
sently arrive  at  one  which  has  mueh 
more  claim  than  either  of  them  to  be 
Identified  with  that  celebrated  stream. 

Satignano,  a  town  of  2393  Inhab. 
(/nn,  Posta.)    Savlgnano  has  been  con* 
sidered  to  mark  the  site  of  Con^ittim 
Emilia;    hut    many    autiquariei 
disposed    to   place   that   ancieot 
3n  at  Longlano,  a  village  a  few 
miles  farther  inland,  where  ruins  with.    ' 
several  relies  confirming  this  opinion,   j 
have  been  fouud.     The  Iowa  was  for-  J 
tified  by  lunocent  VI.  in  1361.  \ 

'  few  miles  beyond  thiEp1ace,befora-  i 
mgatthetownuf  ^nt  Areangelo, 
the  birthplace  of  Clement  XIV.,  Iha 
road  crosses,  by  a  Roman  bridge,  llie    , 
Ubo,  a  conaderalile  stream,  wtiich  ia 
called  to  this  day  n  Bobiame.    It  flows  . 
directly  into  the  Adriatici  after  a  course  J 
of  about  35  m.  (Vom  its  source  hetweoa  i 
Monte  Tiffl  and   Sarsina,  rising  abont  ■ 
midway  between  the   Savio  and  tha  J 
Marecchia,  and  running  parallel  to  the 
latter  river  for  several  miles.    At  itt 
mouth  it  is  a  copious  stream,  and,  if 
its  course  be  carefiilly  eiamined,  the 
traveller  can  hardly  avoid  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  likely   . 
to  have  formed  a  boundary  than  any  J 
of  Ihe  others  he  has  j>aEsed.  A  farther  1 
conflimalory  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  ' 
peasantry,  who  can  have  no  interest  in 
upholding  the  theories  of  antiquaries,  to 
this  day  give  it  the  name  of  II  Rubicone. 
From  these  clreumstauces  we  cannot  but 
consider  this  stream  to  be  the  Kubicon 
of  the  ancients.     It  may,  perhaps,  be 
useful  to  give  a  summary  of  liic  several 
streams  between  Cesena  and    Rimini 
which  have  been  considered  to  be  the 
Rubicon,  that  travellers  may  prosecute 
the  investigation  for  theojiaeViei-- — Vf* 
the  P\soViite\\>i,Tvi\B%i>'sa"«i.wi'«t^i 
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freddo ;  3rd,  the  Fiumicino,  or  River  of 
Savijxnano,  near  Sogliano;  all  3  uniting 
into  a  single  channel  before  entering 
the  sea,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  high 
road  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini  (Rte.  71); 
and  4th,  the  Uso,  rising  near  to  the 
Tascan  frontier,  and  flowing  direct 
into  the  Adriatic,  receiving  some  minor 
torrents  in  its  course,  and  becoming  an 
ample  stream  at  its  embouchure. 

Before  entering  Rimini  we  cross  the 
Bridije  of  Aii^jmtns,  erected  over  the 
Marecchia,  the  ancient  Ariminus,  more 
than  18  centuries  ago,  and  still  one  of 
the  best  preserved  Roman  constructions 
of  its  kind  in  Italy.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus  in  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
and  completed  by  Tiberius;  it  has 
5  arches,  and  is  entirely  built  of 
white  Istrian  limestone.  The  principal 
have  a  span  of  27  feet,  and  the  width  of 
the  piers  is  nearly  13.  The  inscriptions 
on  it  are  scarcely  to  be  made  out,  but 
a  copy  is  preserved  on  a  tablet  under  the 
Porta  S.  Giuliano.  The  river  at  this 
point  separates  Romagna  from  the  an- 
cient province  of  the  Pentapolis,  the 
modern  Legations  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro; 
the  Via  ^Emilia  from  Piacenza  and 
Bologna  here  joins  the  Via  Flaminia. 

1  Rimini  {Inn :  Tre  Re,  clean  rooms, 
and  moderate  if  you  make  your  bar- 
gain), an  interesting  episcopal  city  of 
16,216  souls,  situated  in  a  rich  plain 
between  the  rivers  Marecchia  and  Ansa ; 
it  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  in  the 
summer.  Hiraini  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Umbrian  city  of  Ariminura.  It  became 
a  Roman  colony  at  an  early  period, 
and  was  patronized  and  embellished 
by  Julius  Cajsar,  Augustus,  and  many 
of  their  successors.  During  the  Lower 
Empire  it  was  the  most  northern  of  the 
5  cities  wliich  gave  to  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  the  title 
of  "  Exarch  of  the  Pentapolis."  The 
cities  governed  by  this  exarch  were 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  I^ano,  Sinigallia,  and 
Ancoiia:  his  jurisdiction  comprised 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  embraced  by  the  modem 
provinces  of  La  Romagna  and  La  Marca. 
There  was  another  and  more  inland 
Pentapolis,  from  which  this  was  often 


to  the  German  Empire,  Otho  IIL 
into  the  Maica  as  his  viceroy  MililH^  I 
the  ancestor  of  that  illastnoas  flnbl 
to  which  Rimim  is  indebted  Ibr  ill  nil 
sequent  importance.  His 
Galeotto  was  created  lord  of  Bimndlf  I 
Clement  YI.  It  passed  firom  the  Mrii'  I 
testa  family  to  tne  Venetians  by  ak 
and  reverted  to  the  pope  after  tk 
battle  of  Gera  d'Adda.  The  lfialsl» 
tas  often  endeavoured  to  regun  it,  M 
in  vain,  and  the  treaties  of  Toteate 
and  of  Vienna  confirmed  it  to  Ae 
Church.  The  name  of  Malatesta  ft- 
calls  the  fine  passage  of  the  InfenOb 
in  which  Dante  describes  the  lord  cf 
Rimini  as  "  the  old  mastiff:" — 

*  E  il  mastin  vecchio,  e  il  nuovo  da  Vemoddik 
Che  fecer  di  Montagna  il  mal  governor 
L2i  dove  soglion,  fan  dei  denti  snodiio." 

/f^jf.  zxvfl. 
"  The  old  mastiff  of  Verucchfo  and  the  yonnfc 
That  tore  Montagna  In  their  wrath,  still  muBt, 
Where  they  are  wont,  an  auger  of  their  fimgi.* 

Oar^t  TroHL 

The  celebrated  council  between  the 
Arians  and  Athanasians  was  held  here 
in  359. 

The  principal  object  of  clasrical  in- 
terest at  Rimini,  after  the  bridge,  is 
the  Arch  of  Augustus^  now  theForta 
Romana,  under  which  the  road  to 
Rome  passes.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  on  the  easten 
coast  of  Italy,  and  is  built  of  travertine. 
It  was  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
and  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  repairing  of  their 
roads.  Its  architecture  is  simple  and 
massive,  with  2  Corinthian  columns  on 
each  side ;  above  the  arch  are  medal- 
lions, with  the  heads  of  Neptune  and 
Venus  on  one  side,  and  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  with  a  fine  bull's  head,  on  the 
other.  The  pediment  is  proportion- 
ately small,  being  scarcely  larger  than 
the  breadth  of  the  arch :  a  great  part 
of  the  machicolated  superstmctnre  is 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  town  is 
the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  now  the  cathe- 
dral. This  noble  edifice,  originally 
built  in  the  14th  century  in  the  Italian- 
Gothic  style,  was  reduced  into  its 
present  form  by  Sigismundo  Pandolfo 


distiDguhhed.  by  the  epithet  "  maii-  \"NV.«!\aXe8X'at,  iTwsv  ^iJcva  \^\^gE&  isC  lieon 
■imar  In  1200,  when  Rimini  beVongedX'B^XxX^x.Bi  KVwst^\,  Vo.  \«k.^.    Vv  '-a  >^ 
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masterpiece  of  that  great  arobitecl,  and 
isaniutereetmglmkmtheluBtoryofart, 
mule  bj  Alberti  lo  cunceal  the  Gotliic, 
sod  to  reviT?  the  clamcal  style.  The 
fhntt,  coDSJEtiiig  of  i  columuB  and  3 
arches,  is  uDfiushed,  bat  the  side  is 
masked  by  a  series  of  7  grand  and  simple 
archi>s  on  paaelled  piers  detached  from 
the  vol!  of  the  ch.,  elevated  on  a  cud- 
tinued  bnsemeut,  ccmcealiiig  without 
altering  tlie  Gothic  vindovB.  The 
vhole  building  is  covered  vitb  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Malatestas  and 
their  alliances;  the  most  striking  and 
frequent  of  these  orusroents  are  the 
rose  and  elephant,  and  the  nuited  ci- 

Ehers  of  Sigismundo  and  his  wife  Isotta. 
fnder  the  arches  above  mentioned,  on 
the  side  of  the  building,  are  7  large  sar- 
cophagi in  the  medicoval  style,  wherein 
are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  eminent 
men  wbom  Malatesta  had  caliected 
around  him,  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
and  soldiers.  The  effect  produced  by 
these  tombs  is  as  grand  as  the  idea  of 
making  them  an  ornament  to  bis  ch. 
was  generous  and  noble.  The  interior 
retains  much  of  its  original  architec- 
tare  in  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave, 
and  is  f\i1l  of  interesting  memorials  of 
the  Malatesta  ikmily. 

The  chapels  are  rich  in  has-reliefs, 
man;  of  which  are  of  great  beauty ;  as 
wons  of  art  they  deserve  an  atteutivt 
■todj'.  The  elephants  nf  the  Sretchaprl 
which  support  the  elaborately  worked 
arch  give  an  Oriental  character  to  the 
baildmg.  Atnonff  the  sepnlchral  monu- 
ments those  of  Sjgisniund  hiraseir,  be- 
tween the  entrance  and  the  chapel  of 
8.  Sigismund,  tlie  first  an  the  rt. ;  of 
his  favourite  wife  Isotta,  in  the  ehnpel 
of  S.  Michael,  in  which  the  statue 
of  the  archangel  is  said  to  present 
her  likeness;  of  his  brother  "olim 
principi  nunc  proteetori,"  hia  stepson 
(l-tea),  and  of  the  iUustrious  females  of 
his  bouse  "  Malatestomm  domfls  he- 
roidtun  sepalcmm,"  are  the  moat  re- 
matiable;  that  of  Sigiamunii  bears  the 
date  of  14(i8,  and  is  the  finest  in  taste 
and  execution.  The  bronze  fruits  and 
flowETs  on  the  cDlunms  of  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento  are  supposed  to  be  by 
Ghibeiti.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  lltljcs 
ia  an  interesting  fresco,  by  i'ietro  dtUa 


betook 


D-nnceaca,  of  Sigismund  kneeling  hi , 

his  patron  «Binl_,  St.  Sigismund  of  HuhJ 
gary;  behind  him  are  two  greyhonndajH 
with  a  view  of  the  castle  of  Kimini,^ 
erected  by  bim,  in  a  medallion  above,,^ 
signed"  Petri  di  Burgoopus,  1481."  iMj 
the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  is  St.  Francis  re*] 


by  Benedetto  Codi 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Rimini^ 
(hato/,9.  GiKliaao  contains  a  fine  all ais 
piece,  representing  the  martyrdom  0^1 
St.  Julian,  by  Paalu  Veronese,  and  aj 
curious  early  picture  of  the  life  ofthafei 
saint,  in  compartments,  by  LattontiaL 
delta  llarca,  dated  1337.  The  ch.  of  3,. 
Birolamo  haa  a  good  painting  of  thv 
SainChy  Ouerciae ;  the  chapel  ia  painte4| 
h^  Pranti.  Rimini  was  erected  into  s 
bishopric  A.D,  £60;  its  first  prelate  i^ 
supposed  to  have  been  S.  Gaudeulina., 
At  the  Copiceini"  are  some  ruins,  said, 
withoDt  much  foundation,  to  belong  t»_ 
ao  amphitheatre  erected  by  PuMioB 
SemproniuE. 

The  Pain'no  del  Connme  _..  _  _. 
beaulifiil  altarplece  by  Domeiuco  (Jrf 
Gkirl/mdiiio,  a  picture  by  iSiiwti*  dir 
Pen'iro,  and  an  interesting  early  Pieta; 
by  a.  Bellini,  painted  about  1170.  The'' 
Pahee  of  the  3Iarchem  DtiHolevi  " 
contains  some  good  pictures. 

In  the  ma»Eet-place  is  a  pedesttA 
with  the  following  inscription,  record'^ 
ing  that  it  served  as  the  su-zgestum  fi-oni 
which  Caisar  harangued  his  army  after' 
the    passage    of    the    Rubicon:  —  C.. 

CA£SAS  DltTT.  RlJBICONE  SUPERATa- 
CtVILI  BEL.  COMMILIT,  SnOS  HlC  !»■ 
FoHO  An.  ABLOCDT.  This  is  probably 
as  apocryphal  as  the  Senatua  Con- 
sultum  on  the  column  at  Savignano. 
Near  this  is  pointed  out  the  spot  wherb 
St.  Anthony  preached  to  tlie  people,  and ' 
near  the  canal  is  a  chapel  where  the  saint, 
is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  fishes 
because  the  people  would 


fountain  and  a  hronxe  EtaCue  of  Pops 
Paul  V.  The  ancient  port  of  Biminii 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mareo" 
chia,  has  been  gradually  destroyed 
by  the  sands  lirought  down  by  that 
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harbour  were  appropriated  by  Si^s- 
mund  Malatesta  to  the  construction  of 
his  cathedral.  Theodoric  is  said  to 
have  embarked  his  army  in  this  port 
for  the  siege  of  Ravenna.  It  is  now 
the  resort  of  numerous  small  vessels 
occupied  in  the  fisheries ;  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Rimini  are  said  to  be  fishermen. 

The  Citstel  Malntcsta^  or  the  fortress, 
now  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  un- 
sightly barracks,  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder:  the  rose  and  elephant  are 
still  traceable  upon  its  walls. 

The  Library  was  founded  in  1617, 
by  Gambalunga  the  jurist.  It  contains 
about  23,000  volumes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  classical  MSS.,  and  a 
papyrus  known  by  Marini*s  commen- 
tary, the  interest  of  its  manuscript  col- 
lection is  chiefly  local. 

The  house  of  Francesca  da  Rimini 
is  identified  with  that  occupied  by 
Count  Cistemi,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
Ruffi ;  or  rather,  it  is  supposed  to 
iiave  occupied  the  site  of  the  existing 
building.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  so  full  of  touching 
feeling  and  tenderness  as  the  tale  of 
guilty  love  in  which  Francesca  reveals 
to  Dante  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and 
of  her  soul's  master.  Its  interest  Is 
increased  by  the  recollection  that  Fran- 
cesca was  the  daughter  of  Guido  da 
Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna,  who  was  the 
friend  and  generousprotector  of  Dante  in 
his  exile.  The  delicacy  with  which  she 
conveys  in  a  single  sentence  the  story  of 
her  crime  is  surpassed  only  by  the  pas- 
sage where  the  poet  represents  the  bitter 
weeping  of  the  condemned  shades  as  so 
far  overcoming  his  feelings  that  he  faints 
with  compassion  for  their  misery : — 

**  Noi  leggiavamo  un  giorno  per  diletto 
Di  Lancilotto,  come  Amor  lo  strinse  : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  scnz'  alcun  sospetto. 

Per  piu  flate  li  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quclla  lettura,  e  scoloroccl  '1  viso  : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  (juel  cbe  ci  vinse. 

Qtiandu  le^^mmo  il  disiato  riso 
Esser  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 
Quest!,  cbe  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso, 

La  bocca,  ml  bacid  tutto  tremante : 
Galeotto  fu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse— 
Quel  giorno  piu  non  vi  leggcmmo  avante. 

Meutrc  che  lo  uno  spirto  questx)  disse, 
L'  al tro  piangeva  si.  che  di  pletade 

^  lo  venni  men  cosl  come  io  mof.asc, 
E  caddl,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 


v 


"  *  We  read  one  day  for  putiine,  seated  idf^ 

Of  Laucilot,  how  love  enchain'd  h*m  too.  ' 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspidoafllT. 
But  oft  oar  eyes  met,  bdA  our  chedcs  fai  tai 

All  o'er  disoolour'd  hy  that  reading  wen; 

Bat  one  point  only  wholly  us  o'ertliiev: 
When  we  read  the  long-sigh'd-foramileofBii; 

To  be  thus  kiss'd  by  such  devoted  lover. 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  De^a* 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trerobltng  In  the  act  ali  ovet 

Accursed  was  the  book  and  he  who  wrote! 

That  day  no  further  leaf  we  did  uncover.' 
While  thus  one  spirit  told  us  of  their  lot. 

The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thnDi 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  tBandtt, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  IklU." 

Trans,  hy  Lord  Bgrmu 

The  Castel  di  8,  Leo^  to  the  west- 
ward of  Rimini,  is  remarkable  as  tiie 
place  where  Cagliostro,  the  celebrated 
impostor,  died  in  exile  in  1 794. 

There  is  a  bridle- road  to  S.  Leo^ 
and  from  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Marecchia,  by  Badia  Tedalda,  to  Have 
S.  Stefano  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  from  thence  by  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Alvernia  to  Bibiena  and  Flo- 
rence, by  which  the  fishermen  at  times 
supply  the  Tuscan  capital  with  the 
produce  of  the  Adriatic.  The  mountains 
over  which  it  passes — the  Alpe  della 
Luna— are  highly  picturesque ;  the  road 
is  said  at  its  highest  point  to  command 
a  view  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterra- 
nean. 


EXCURSION  TO  SAN  HABINO. 

About  13  m.  from  Kimini,  isolated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Emilian  Provinces, 
like  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  is  San 
Marino,  long  the  only  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  Italian  liberty.  This 
miniature  State,  the  smallest  which 
the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  whose  unwritten 
constitution  has  lasted  for  H  cen- 
turies, has  retained  its  independence 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  pemnsula, 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulf 
of  Taranto,  has  been  convulsed  by 
political  changes.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
the  republic,  until  the  year  1847,  made 
but  little  progress,  rather  studying  to 
preserve  itself  unaltered  by  communi- 
cation with  its  neighbours,  than  keep^ 
ing  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
«L^e,    T  tie  \xvcv>c«v%  v^  csBi  XvaA.  "Wit  then 
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ilicity   was   common,   and  a  gaoiiD 
-table  IiBd  very  recently  conlributed 
shars  to  the  public  revenues.    The  cc 
•titution  of  this  singolsr  republic  ii 
derwenl  an  important  chau^  in  18 
smidst  the   universal  agitation  uf  the 
Italian   States.      Tbe  ffeneral  council, 
vliicli    bad    liitherto  been    composed 
promiBciiouely   of  CD  nobles  and  ple- 
braang,  elected  by  the  people,  vaB  llic'ii 
trangfomied  into  a  chamber  of  rtipre- 
■entfttivea.    Every  citizen  was  declared 
m   elector,  and  tbe    sittings    of  the 
obunber  «ere   ordered  to  he   public. 
lius  (Aatnlier  constitutes  the  legisla- 
tive  body.    The  voting  is  by  ballot, 
•ad  two-thirds  are  necessary  to  con- 
•■      "  ■  •  ■  ■)   of 


appointed  foi 
tbe  coimtry^nho  arc  charged  with  the 
eKMotive  power,  and  are  elected  every 
fi  months.  The  judicial  office,  like  in  the 
free  towns  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
Dot  confided  to  a.  citiaen  of  the  republic 
bat  a  stronger,  possessing  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws,  is  appointed  to  discharge 
its  functions,  and  is  elected  for  3  years ; 
a  physician  and  surgeon  are  also  chosen 
from  persons  who  are  not  citiiens,  and 
are  elected  for  a  similar  period.  In  a 
state  so  eonstiluled  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  great  simplicilj  of  manners 
wonld  prevail;  hence  the  phief  magis- 
trate will  of\en  be  found  fanning  his  own 
land,  and  the  senators  pruning  their  own 
vines.  The  territory  of  the  republic  is 
17  sq.  m.  in  extent,  its  populatioo  is 
under  TOGO,  and  its  miniature  army  does 
not  DDmher  more  than  40  men.  It  has 
3  castles,  4  convents,  aud  5  churches,  1 
■very  recently  built,  with  a  handsome 

The  city  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
Toeky  mountain  which  forms  so  conspi- 
cooaa  an  object  from  the  high  road,  and 
contains  about  700  Inhab.  Only  one  road, 
that  from  Rimini,  lea.ds  lo  it;  although 
Ble*p  and  nigged,  it  is  broad  and  prac- 
ticable for  carriages.  It  runs  up  the 
valley  of  the  Ansa,  which  rises  in  the 
hills  of  S.  Marino.  The  territory  of 
the  latter  is  enli  ■  -  ■  - 
ing  Scrravalle. 


ilsins  about  &U0  souls. 
The  soil  of  the  lower  grounds  is  fertile, 
and  the  little  town  of  Scrravalle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  9  m.  from  Rimini, 
has  a  thriving  trade  with  the  several 
towns  in  the  plain.     S.  Marino  itself, 

high  situation,  is  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
Yariahle  climate,  and  snow  frequently 
lies  there  when  the  lowlands  enjoy  s 
comparatively  summer  lemperalure. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  is  as  ro- 
manlio  as  its  position.  Aceotding  to  the 
legend,  a  stonemason  from  Dahnatir, 
called  Marinus,  who  embraced  Chris- 
liani^,  after  working  30  years  at  Rimini 
withdrew  to  this  mountain  to  escape  the 
persecutions  under  Diocletian.  Leading 
the  life  of  an  aiislere  anchorit 
&me  soon  spread,  and  he  obtained 
disciples,  as  well  as  a  reputation  for 
sauulily.  The  princess  to  whom  the 
mountain  belonged  presented  it  Ic  " ' 
Bod  instead  of  founding  a  convent 
afler  the  example  of  the  time,  he  esta- 
blished a  republic.  Doring  the  middle 
ages  the  independence  of  the 
oflen  threatened  by  the  dauge 
nity  of  the  Malatestas.  In  the 
lury  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  legate  of 
Bomagna,  inlrigoed  against  it,  and, 
on  the  pretence  that  the  government  had 
become  an  oligarchy,  invaded  and  took 


of  i( 


a  the: 


of  the  Church.  An  appeal  to  Clement 
XII.  obtained  an  order  that  the  eitisens 
should  determioe  haw  they  wonld  he 
governed  ;  at  a  general  assembly  they 
unanimously  voted  against  sobmis^on 
to  the  Church,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  withdrawn.  But  the  events  which 
subseqaently  conTulsed  Europe  threat- 
ened the  republic  more  than  the 
intrigues  of  the  Church;  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  long  since  ceased  10  ei'-- 
cxcept  in  history,  if  it  had  not  bi 
saved  by  the  magnanimous  condact 
of  Antonio  Onofri,  who  deserved  the 
title  of  "  Father  of  his  c«untry,"  ii 
scribed  by  his  fellow-cilinens  upon  hil 
tomb.  This  remarkable  man  spent  his 
life  in  its  service,  and  by  his  bold  and 
decided  patriotism  induced  Napolco 
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to  rescind  his  decree  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  republic.  When  summoned 
before  the  emperor,  he  said,  "  Sire,  the 
only  thing  y.o\i.  can  do  for  us  is  to 
leave  us  just  where  we  are."  In  spite 
of  all  subsequent  overtures,  Onofri  main- 
tained so  perfect  a  neutrality,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  vindicate  his  country 
before  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
obtain  the  recognition  of  its  indepen- 
dence. Unlike  other  republics,  San 
Marino  did  not  forget  its  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  the  preserver  of  its  liberties, 
for,  besides  the  inscription  on  Onofri* s 
tomb,  a  marble  bust  in  the  council- 
chamber  records  his  services,  and  their 
acknowledgment  by  the  state.  In  more 
recent  times  San  Marino  has  not  in  vain 
solicited  the  protection  and  support  of 
the  First  Napoleon's  successor  on  the 
Imperial  throne. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest  to 
be  found  in  San  Marino,  if  we  except 
a  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
council-chamber,  attributed  to  Giulio 
JEtomano.  At  Borgo  there  is  a  singular 
cavern,  into  which  a  strong  and  dan- 
gerous   current   of  cold  air  perpetu- 


ally rushes  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rock.     The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  from  various  points 
of  its  declivities,  is  sufficient  to  repay 
a  visit;  on  a  clear  day,  the  deepgoLT 
of  the  Adriatic  is  traced  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  a  wide  prospect 
of  the    chain   of  Apennines  is  com* 
manded,   singularly   in   contrast  vitb 
the  sea  view.    But  the  interest  of  San 
Marino  in  our  own  time,  independently . 
of  its  historical  associations,  has  been 
derived  from  the  late  Cav.  Boi^esi; 
one  of  the  first   scholars   of  modern 
Italy,  who  made  it  his  place  of  residence 
for  nearly  40  years.   This  learned  man, 
a  native  of  Savignano,  was  an  adopted 
citizen,  and  his  archaeological  acquire- 
ments made  a  pilgrimage  to  San  Ma- 
rino a    labour  of   love    to  the  most 
eminent    antiquarian    travellers.    The 
house  in  which  Melchiore  Delfico  com- 
posed  his    historical   memoir  of  San 
Marino  is  marked  by  an  inscription 
expressive  of   the   author's  gratitode 
for  the  hospitality  he  experienced  there 
during  his  exile. 
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Genoa.— A  new  liue   of  steamers, 

The   Railway  between  Venice  and 

under  contract  with  the  goverumeDt, 

Trieste  was  opened  the  whole  way  ia 
Oct.  1S60.  There  are  two  trains  dmlyc 

has    been    juat    established    betveeu 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Naples,  starting 

the  distance  29  Aast.  leagues  (1 34  Eng. 
m.) ;  the  fares  lOJ,  71,  and  5t  floriiu. 

every  second  ereainR  ou  the  arrival  of 

the  last  railway  train  from  Turin  and 

Milan.    The  1)oats  that  leave  ou  the 

with  that  which  leaves  Turin  at  8  and 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  call  at  Leghorn ;  that 

Milan  in  the  foreuoi>n  ou  the  one  htmd. 

of  Sat.  proceeds  direct  to  Naples.   The 

and  with  the  train  to  Vienna  on  tha 

steomera  arrive  at  Leghorn  at  an  earl; 

other ;  so  that  the  whole  distance  to  the 

honr,   and  sul  again  at  midday  ibr 

Austrian  capital  is  perfbrmed  in  4T  hrg. 

Naples  :  thev  return  from  Naples  every 

from  Turin,  48  JVom  Genoa,  43  from 

Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.,  at  e  p.m.  ;  those 

Milan,  and  30  from  Venice:  and  be- 

of Mon,  and  Sat.  calling  at  Leghorn, 

tween   Genoa,   Turin,  Milan,   Venice, 

and  leaving  again  at  9  a.m.,  thus  per- 
fiirmiae  the  voyaKi^  tu  Genoa  by  day- 

and    Trieste,   in   26,    S5,   and  21   hre. 

There  is  a  third  train  evenr  day,  which 
does  not  go  farther  than  Udine. 
The   stations   betweeu   Venice  and 

tight.     The  new  lino  of  st^iimers  is  m 

Palermo,  &C    There  is  also  iwwadirect 

Trieste,  with  the  distances  in  Aostrian 

_^l^ryice  between  Genoa  and  Palermo. 

leagues  of  4iKug.m..are- 

'i  ""Meslre                  *ia"  Paelan-Sclii»>-o. 

it  Uuijllino                         ni^Bco 

s    Pregsnriol               IB    Udlne 

4    Trevtao                   19    Butlrfo 

a    |jmcaiigi>               an    Bm  Ofire,  M.il- 

61  I^Bve                      aiH  Oonuoin 

U  <l.pislUmi>              aa    (Judniii 

Lu    Sidle                      -U    S«gndu 

1S4  CuHrsu                   at    Sibraliu 

\i    llfflinrtpu                 ao    Trtrttc. 
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Bononia  and  Felsina,  455 
Books  on  Italy  in  general,  xx. 
Bordighiera,  90 
Borghetto  in  Ligaria,  126 

on  the  Mincio,  288 

diS.Spirito,94 

Borgo,  at  S.  Marino,  town,  54J. 

Cavern  at,  944 

Lavezzara,  stat^  53 

di  San  Dalmazzo,  6a 

— —  San  Donino,  405 

San  Lorenzo,  502 

di  Sasso,  500 

Ticino,  stat.,  54 

VercelU,  stat.,  39 

Borgoforte,  422,  437 
Borgone,  stat.,  9 
Borgorato,  67 

Bormida,  and  valley  of  the.  68 
Borromean  Islands  to  Muan, 

B08C0,  51 

Botanic  garden  at  Bologna,  466 

at  Genoa,  iii 

at  Milan,  200 

-—  at  Nice,  81 

at  Padiia,  326 

at  I'arma,  419 

at  Rivoli,  12 

at  Turin,  33 

Bovisio,  150 
Bozzolo,  228 
Brk,64 

Bracco,  pass  of,  125 
Brandizzo,  33 
Braus,  col  di,  63 
Breglio,  63 

Brembana  valley,  152 
Brembo  river,  15a 
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CERTOBA. 

CertoM  of  Pfevia,  210 

ofV*lPMio,6i 

Oervara,  123 

Cervia,  500,  5Ji 

Gerviipano,  J94 

Cervo,  92 

Geiaiio,  150 

Cesena  :  —  Palazzo    Pubblioo, 

library,  5j8;   snlpbur-mines 

near,  5J9 
Oesenatico,  5J1 
Ceaerano,  42^ 
Ceva^  nuurqauate  of,  a 

,  town,  65 

Cheraaoo,  64 

Cherlo  torrent,  225 

Chiaravalle,  abbey  o^  220 

Chiari,  230 

Chiavarl,  124 

Chieri,  47 

Chiero,  valley  of,  402 

Chiesc  river,  252 

Chioggia,  505.  Excursion  to,  284 

Chirt'glio,  434 

Chiusa,  la,  9 

Chivusso  city,  jj 

Ciceroni,  xvii 

Cigliono,  34 

Cigognolo,  228 

Cimies,  83 

Cinque  Tcire,  le,  126 

Cisa,  pass  of  the  Apennines,  423 

Cisano,  151 

Cividale,  393 

Classis,  ancient  town  of,  529 

Clastidium,  ancient,  56 

Clatemum,  532 

Climate  of  Bol(^a,  495 

Oenoa,  loi 

Nice,  82 

Turin,  15 

Venice,  330 

Villafranca,  85 

Coccaglio,  230,  237 

Codogno,  223 

Codroipo,  town,  393 

Cogoletto,  97 

Coins  current  in  Italy,  xviii 

,  tables  of,  xxxi-xxxiii 

Col,  or  Pass,  dell'  Abbetone,  434 

di  (/asaglia,  502 

delle  Cerese,  61 

de  Cisa,  423 

deUe  Finlstre,  61 

di  Giove,  52 

di  San  Bartolomeo,  66 

di  Tenda,  62 

Cola,  257 
Collegno,  Stat.,  12 
CoUecchio,  422 
Collina  pass,  501 
Collina  di  Torino,  15 
Colognola,  300 
Colomo,  421 

Columbus,  birthplace  of,  97 
Comabbio  lake,  143 
Comacchio,  506 
Comerio,  143 

Como :    InDB  —  Diligences  — 
StesmboatM,  144.     Situation 


DOLO. 

—  Trade  —  Dnomo,  145. 
Paintii^;8, 146.  tMoamnents 
—Baptistery— Broletto^  147. 
Theatre— Pbrt.  i^ 

Como  to  Leooo,  roaa  firan^  x  jo 

to  Milan,  153 

Compigno  torrent,  502 

Condove,  stat.,  9 

ConegUimo,  town,  392 

Coni,  60 

Comiglia,  126 

Corniche  road,  87 

Comigliano,  town,  98 

Corsaglia,  67 

Corsico,  47 

Corte  Maggiore,  404 

Corte  OloDA,  57 

Cortile  San  Martino,  4IX 

Cotignola,  509. 

Couriers,  xvl. 

Coviglii^o,  498 

Cozzo,  46 

Cremona,  history  of,  22|.  Cfr* 
thedral,  224.  Baptistery — 
Tower,  225.  Campo  Suito 
— Chiu*ches,  226.  Palaces- 
Collections  of  Pictures.  227. 
San  Sigismondo,  227. 

Cremona  to  Brescia,  227 

to  Mantua,  227 

• —  to  Milan,  223 

to  Parma,  420 

Crescentino,  45 

Crescenzago,  258 

Crespino,  402 

Crostolo  torrent,  421,426     — 

Crown,  the  iron,  156 

Cucciago,  153 

Cunella  valley,  286 

Cuneo,  or  Coni,  60 

Cunio  castle,  ruins  of,  509 

Currency,     tables    of, 
xxxiii 

Curtatone,  battle  at,  228 

Custom-houses,  x. 

Custozza,  battle  of,  263,287. 

Cutigliano,  village,  434 


B. 

Dante,  tomb  of,  521 
Dego,  and  battle,  69 
Dertona,  ancient,  56 
Desenzano,  town,  stat,  252 

to  the  Prom(Hitory  of  Ser- 

mione,  252 
Desio,  stat.,  154 
Dessaix,  death  of,  $$ 
Diano  Castello,  92 

Marino,  92 

valley,  92 

Dicomano,  $03 
Diligences,  xv. 
Dockyard  at  Yillafhmca,  85 

at  Genoa,  102,  I2X 

at  y  dAofc,  %^\ 

Dole,  a\AX^  ^1% 


Domenloo,  fian,  tank  <  i| 

Bologiuw469 
DomeaXIc  arddtedncek] 


Dora-BBltea,  4< 


Dora-Biparfe  rlT«r,  15 
DooaobouDo,  atattiSj 
Dovadola,  504 
Drap,  87 
DaGDles  of  PaiDmand] 

of  Masm  and  Gbbi| 

of  Modena.  425 


Edolo,  2j6,  asa 
Egyptian  Mnaemn  afcTiriiy « 
EUero,  the.  66 
Elaa  river,  502 
EmiliA,  Via.  4oi 
Enza  torrent.  421, 426 
Erba,  151         "»••'»*- 

Esa,  87 

Este,  castle  of;  186;  toniajll 

Este,    house   of,  538.    IMr 

patronage  of  art,  440 
Euganean  hills,  ja?,  j8^  |K 
Exarchs  of  Baveima,  511 

P. 

Faenzai-^Inna,  hiitay,  CIAS' 
dral,  5J1.  ChiirdMik  As 
coteca,  Falasxo  OoaaA 
5J4. 

to  Florence,  501 

— —  to  Ravenna,  505 

Falicon,  84 

Faventia,  site  of  (FaeoaXff) 

Felizzano,  stat.,  50 

Felsina  (Bolognal  4$^ 

Feigusson,  Mr^  his  HimfT* 
of  Architectore,  xxv. 

Feirara  .-—Inns,  437.  HMori* 
cal  notice,  438.  Scbotdofii^ 
438.  Plan  of  dty,  439^  Re- 
formation at.  441 

Churches :— Sitfa6dn],44i; 
S.Andrea,443;  aBeoedettag 
443{;  Campo  Santo^  444;  Oi" 
puddln8,444;  CorpositomH 
444;  S.  Cristofero,  444;  & 
Doiinenico,  444 ;  S.  FnutmOt 
445 ;  Gesu.  445  ;  S.  Gloi«fe 
445 ;  Sta.Maria  del  yailo^44i; 
8.  Paolo,  446 ;  Theatfauy  441^ 
CasUe,446.  OallfliyofFfe- 
tores,  447.  Palano  del  Tb^ 
gistrato,  448.  Studio  Fab- 
blico,  448.  Public  Ubntf, 
448.  (>iiBadiAikMtOb449.C. 
Guarini,  449.  Piana  0  Alt* 
osto,  449.  TsMo's  priMB^ 
«j^^   TVueatre^  4{i.    GItiM, 
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QBADISCi. 

JULIUS. 

GallBl«,  pnbUo,  It  Femra.  447 

OraTElloM.  Jt                             1 

BB^SyC^io.^,, 

atForli.ufi 

Kill     ?^'^' 

Grezzana  vdll^,  ,86                      ' 

S^P  »  ft3S%*"4n 

—  TTirii!^''' 

Gulf  oTSpeiio,  117 

^Vfran^i" 

H. 

_-.  Vi«nza,  ,0, 

Handbook  ot  Palnliiig,  ixll. 

Oalllano,  m 

of  Archii«agre,iiv. 

UalUiiana,  laland  ut,  92 
Oamalero,  53 
Ginls  lake,  isi 

kIES5S'..« 

—  ^W^y.  157 

prison,  4S1 
Hospice,  ^t,  padnmli  of,  85 

fiSomlrtm^  uT'^''  "'* 

I, 

_t  't-lto  Bo;og!w,  <»6,  ^99 

Oarlenda,  9J 

Idlw,tllcCIdo»J,«I,;,i 

B   •-  ■ h,  FoEDzn,  (03 

Gavltaw,  ,4, 

^     ., W  FwU,  jO( 

Oeii«a,"la'Sn|)CTbi."98.  Inna, 

nnil  eatbedral,  j(i 
Impara,  tonent,  U 

,.     Fondlgps^i^fi 

7     BV1BM00.SD1 

S8.  Csl^B— Omials— Sleun- 

laAno.  .11 

1     BWMoS.K»™.  11) 

IndLshria,  the  ondenl,  41 

^'TsiilButnddii,HC4 

m.    Railway- P«tofflc=- 
fe^Ush  Chnret— flMifcers— 

lH»s  in  general.  ivHI  " 

InverigoTisi,7(4 

]^'S'^ip.%i" 

4       Forn.  blatonml  iioHca.  SJ41 

Ctams,  public  garim,  cathe- 

'           dT4l,  cliurebM,  f  1!  1  nnaco- 

—C  Itottle  -  Hartjont-Poira^ 

IiUic  table,  17      '     ' 

t™:  rata«,   dJl  Q.,«rm,, 

l.tioa-iai,iufiu:«i«8.  Id.. 

MandofArlsuo.  S05 

dbtdid,  <hl9l«lul    UHKlft- 

Costume  — StrtetB  -[Pieis  — 

Bergeggi.  94 

—  mIS^%84 

LlghQioase  — A  rsenal  -  Bag. 

ll!"M]ft«BimB,t4°' 

— Oatom-lmu^-Cil'r  ™Ub 

Mazorbo^jBl 

8.  Micteie^jgi 

Murano,  ih> 

Ganliius— l-urUlicaliiraa,  loj. 

Palmaria,  IZB 

.  P»!«alrtoa,  J84 

Palacf  s-CollKUons  of  p^uu 

TIncllo,  11a 

Fonini  AUienl.  nn 

IngMof.     Uulversily,  11.. 

Tino,  118 

Comeftl,!!! 

—  Torcello,  jBl 

Udril,,'. 

KniliiH^'—  Mospilal^'Ii'?! 

Islands,  Borromeiin.  141 

Uvll,  JH 

Isola  del  OioUme,  stal.,  51 

P8pulli.jja 

Fine  Aril  _  Public  Librarj, 

Isonw  river,  jm 

Fl»dlDOVI>,  414 

I IB.  Dlical  Patnce-Esellange 

Fm™»,  to,  66 

-Ooldsraitha'  Slreel,   ,.9. 

Cuelani-bousei,  x.    Bonlfs, 
nil.    Modes  vt  tia«lling— 

Fralne,  m«mt.  154 

Bank  cr  San   Glarglo,    110. 

FniBUoLo,  ,ut.,  ji 

Dockyards.  101,  i» 

FmlgnuiD,  S09 

•OouiBi  fo  Turiii  4B 
• WNic^  7^,87 

Laquida  de  iWe  i^"cLi^ 

Fnm,  la,  ml  or  pass,  497 

ronl,   iviL     Money,   »vlll. 

—  WSanana,.!! 

• lo  Pavla  ana  Milan,  Mg 

xvili.  B«*>op.n.,H.Mapi 

G, 

Geology  lifcomiwy  about  Nice. 

of,  iiliL    Objecu  n>  be  no- 
Ocod-AnliqulUes-Artli!. 

Gem  d- Adda,  m— torrent.  i;i 

l«ln«,>slv.    Mmlc..ivll. 

Qhlaraa'Addo,ln 

Skelei™  U10rB.iiiii.    T«hl« 

GhlBalba.  1)6 

omamiBtremp,  5)1 

Glapdola,  6j 

Gudo,  fof 

Golden  legend,  91 

.  railway  to,  14 

OiiUarate,  14. 

Giraagas.  liliKirj  of,  1B9 

O^llwics,  public,  at  Btrgmno, 

Gitrgoniola,  i;a 

J. 

Gorl^;o,  1J4,  ii5 

zri^^;'„. 

Goraono,  csnal,iqD 
Govcmulo.  4rt 

SSiM.™ 

Gradiscji,  icn                              \,\v\\\™\\-,W-««^«'^.'i>    - 

i 

Kogler'a  Uindbiiok  ot  Palnt- 


Colie,  1914  Paluio  iBpBl-. 
■le  orDuEaJ  FkU»,  VfL  Vm 
ot  Ducal  raUce,  191.  Outt' 
drsl,  sjj.  Otmiitt,  ip,- 
PaliKCI,  196.  \  r  I  ■llTlll 
ScuoLe  ^ubblchr,  19&.  MgM 
■atiqaariOi   197.      "  —  " 


^H 

WL-  s.  «'m  f.,««o, 

MiiJcnii.  dodij  of-Agticol- 

Monte  Sire"  n^M 

^^^^.    S.  aiovuDni  in  Cunai| 

Trtbbta,"^  al,  504 

Po»Ui,g-Mo<,.y'.4i5 

Vl«,,a™    '*^ 

^HP^,  ■l78."'s.V^a   del 

MoDEBi,  elty-Catbcd™!.  41B. 
PIbh  of  ihe  cltr,  419.    Sec- 
chl,B»pi.«.4J-.  thnrtha, 

Zi«o.T°4 

^^Kumlpe,     179.      S.     llsiin 

^^■MK&Celso,  ilii.    S.M»- 

^^■bdelleOraile,  ite.   S.Uo- 

4)1.    Pulira,  4JI.    OttUwy, 

01.69 

411.    Library,  4)1 

MontorosB,  .16 

^^HMPutione,  i3j.    S.&UU- 

lo  Plaids,  4J) 

MonlBU  Pd,  45 

Montl^ml,  dn'i^y  of,  i 

^^KSo  ta  fieiule,  la;.     B. 

Modlgltaia,  J04  ^ 

MonEi  Lcasln],  umroloiu  on. 

^■1^  1S6.    a.  &it».eliu». 

Migltoo.  sUl!  ,9> 

^^^mT    a.  SepolcKi,  i3&     S. 

MoiDbello,  YiI1ast,i;o 

UoDtiKlU.  411 

^^■S|ifld«>CL  iM,  VsitCmo 

Moqsco,  terTHorj  uf  tlie  ptinca 

Monlcnetlver,  504.518 

^HpMU<i,lk.  e.Tomu.tii 

^<M.    To»n,89 

Montorfano,  1,1,^, 

^^Bnimli,  187.    S.Vfiture 

MuQcalieit.'^a 
Mrariert,  (i6^ 

M™i«rio.)»     .     ' 

^^R^^bnlUi^t :  -  Am- 

LX-ULb^;,';":  aSS.' 

kS?" 

see  snd  gudcni,  157 

^^KcSeo,  igj      Sriilpturc 

Id  Piedmont,  6 

•Mom*  to  oZ.  J," 

^■^ii«7  T99      llrrlilrrj     in  Biviero.  7J 

•— toLccco,  15. 

^B^    r^„,    F^         ^    InLcbmtyui 

toMllu.,,57                       J 

H^    M                                            In  Parnm,  196 

Mordano,5o8'     * 

H                                                    —  in  Hodenn.  ^5 

Mortara,  town  snd  listtle  of. 

H     I                                             lu  Is  Ronugiu  4jfi 

461  51 

H    Pitti--  U      u          4          »    M  1  fiileoup    ia4      Eicurslon 
■     Fontsoa   la,     to              11        fr^n.  lo  AquKi*  J9, 

MS^e"ist    m 

MoriooloL  no  " 
Mngello,  li)».  497, 501 

H      ^        '""              "   °     MuuBellce  JB7   190 
r            ifevsU    bnndJie-    —Pa     M     tigaana,  jE6 

iissta;„ ».  L... 

■         laces   iBdrinDl    -,      ir  1      M  uulhi  r     «4 

bsrdy,  ixvl 

inW     105      Bcrr  1           I          M         l-P     Ball  tury   11) 

Muraim  iibuid,  jflo 

ramrui  —  Ir          ifi      ■ one  mUtit.joj 

^  BreEcia,  741,  =49 

ScriMoS     nandg  107 

Uonle  AppK  90 

Milan,  .99, 101.  loj 

Public  prden   1C7      Ca 

—  Baldo  151 

ModQqs,4„ 

Bln«rLlnli>iOQBea)»7  Qal 
leitadi!Cri.toftrl»  107    Plan 

-fieri™  JD8 

Mas,J27 

forTWUng,  J07      EnvlTTms 

^Bulc.,287 

CalTO,69 

^^PsXlls 

•»mIntoTnrln,jj.44 

-^  fe™l";  9 

Eayenno,  m 

• to  Ccmo,  15! 

Regglo.4n 

tlu:flli,'^B 

^Turin,  15,  18 

ta|^V3a«nno.2dB 

-_Oivo,n™rNi«,84 

Ve=l»,,J, 

Verons,  ^^^ 

— ^SRu«j^^», 

mSlM^o^^zM 

STtM" 

al  Fo,  i>i-} 

Fraii.e7iS4 

Muiino,  MoDle,  ii 

—  Galdo.).. 

Oi™ie,4i4T 

Hnia,  cuiil,  HI                         ' 

Gustma.4Ii 

W  Bergiuiu,  119, 15a 

=r^'^/ 

W  BrcKiu.  129 

MI11HU7  niThlleoture  InMlaly, 

—  Miirtno,!! 

H. 

xxvl 

Orhpo,  M7 

MiUealniD,  tattle  nt,  id 

ilnMriano,  9 

Nai'igUo  Gronde,  41 

—  Borinasio,  tai      _      _ 

dl  Pai-la.  no 

MiKiiii4!7                               Stn«lo.«tiy«ilor,49B    |  Nervi,  ill 
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NEBVIA. 

Nen-U,  river,  90 

Nice,  •76.  Inns,  76.  Lodgings— 
Servants  —  Oafds — Carriages 
— Vetturini, -r?.  Passports— 
Bankers — Physicians— Apo- 
thecaries -  Libraries  andread- 
ing*rooms  —  Diligences,  78. 
Steamers  —  Tradesmen  — 
Straw  hat  and  inlaid  wood- 
work —  House-agents,  79. 
English  church  and  burying- 
crouiids,  79.  Masters,  79. 
History  of.  79.  Castle,  ruins 
of,  80.  Cathedral,  81.  Li- 
brary and  museum,  81.  Ge- 
ology of,  81.  Climate,  82. 
Environs  of,  8j. 

Mice  to  Genoa,  76,  87 

-^— ,  county  of,  2 

Nicholas  V.,  birthpUce  of,  130 

Kogara,  385 

Noli,  94 

Nosedo,  San  G.  di,  church  of, 
220 

Novara,  39.  Cathedral,  39. 
Baptistery,  39.  Churches, 
40.  Buildings,  &c.,  41.  Battle 

•of,  41  ^      , 

Novara  to  Arona  by  rly.,  53 

to  Milan,  42 

•^—  to  Alessandria,  53 
Novalesa  abbey,  9 
Novi,  Stat.,  town,  51 
Nura  river,  404 


0. 

Obscure,  Vallde,  84 
Observatory  at  Bologna,  465 

Milan,  199 

I*adua,  326 

Purmu,  419 

Turin,  25 

Oderzo,  village,  392 

Oglio  river,  228,  235 

Olegglo,  Stat.,  53 

Olegno,  5  J 

Olevano,  53 

Olgiate,  144 

Olginate,  lake  of,  151 

Olona,  44,  142 

Oltro  Po  Pavese,  2 

Ombrone  di  Pistoia,  river,  434. 

Valley,  501 
Oneglla,  92 
Ontfl^^no,  392 

• to  Turin,  63,  66 

Oreo  river, }} 

Ormea,  66 

Orrido  di  Tinazzo,  torrent,  236 

Oslo,  259 

Osoppo,  393 

Ospedaletto,  stat.,  237 

Ospctaletto.  386 

Odpizio,  Peninsula  di  Sant',  85 

Ostiglla,  437 


PASSES. 


P. 

Padua,  Stat.,  311 
Padua,  city:— Inns— Caf(&— 
Antiquities,  III.  Plan  of  the 
city,  312.  Palazzo  della  Ba- 
gione,  313*  Archives,  315* 
Cloclo,  315-  Cathedral,  315* 
Baptistery,  316.  Biblioteca 
Capitolare,  316.  I^lazzo 
Vescovlle,  316.  Churches, 
316.  Prato  della  Valle,  320. 
Arena,  320.  Giotto's  Chapel, 
or  Santa  Maria  dell'  Arena, ' 
321.  University,  ?  26.  Public 
library,  327.  Observatory, 
327.  Palaces,  327.  Thea- 
tres. 327.  Hospitals,  327. 
l*lan  for  \isitlng,  328.  Ex- 
cursions from,  328 
Padtia  to  Ferrara,  390,  437 

to  Venice,  328 

• to  Vicenza,  310 

PagUone,  valley  and  river,  63 
Pales tro,  battle  of,  38 
Palestrina,  island,  384 
Pallarea,  87 
Palazzolo,  236 
Pallavicino,  state  of,  404 
Palma  Nova,  fortress  of,  393 
Palmaria,  island  of,  128 
Panaro  river,  454 
Panfilio  canal,  437 
Pania,  la,  peaks  of,  501 
Pantena,  Val,  286 
Parma,    .107.     History— Plan 
for    visiting,    407.      Cathe- 
dral,   407.       Plan   of    the 
city,  408.    Baptistery,  411. 
Churches:  San  Giovanni, 41 2. 
Steccata,  413.     Sant'  Ales- 
sandro,  414.    San  Lodovico, 
414.    The  Aununziata,  415. 
Famese  Palace,  415.     Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  415.  Pina- 
coteca,  415.      Library,  418. 
Museum,  418.     University, 
419.   TipografladelGovomo. 
419.    Theatre,  419.    Botanic 
garden,  419.    PaL  del  Giar- 
dino,  419.    Giardhio  Ilucale, 
420 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  duchies 
of,  395..     Government,  395. 
Nature  of  the  country— inha- 
bitants —  products  —  finances 
— money,  and  posting,  396 
*Parma  to  Cremona,  420 

to  Mantua,  421 

——  to  Lucca,  422 

to  Kegglo  and  Modena,  426 

^ to  Sarzana  and  Lucca,  422 

* —  to  Piacenza,  396 

torrent,  407,  419 

Parola,4o6 
Passable,  85 

Passes  of  the  Apennines  (see 
Cols) 
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Flarfl 


PasflOk  11.506 
FasBports,  x 
Putrengo^  lyj 
PmiI1o,4I3 
Pavta,  Certosa  <ii,  no. 
of,  214.   dtyod^ito" 
Cathedral,  21 
dty,    215. 
University,  217. 
of;  218 
*Pavia  to  MlUn,  209 

to  Qenoa,  219 

,  NavigUo  di,  210 

Peacchia,  Monte,  ptM 

nel,  501 
PegU,  villas  at,  97 
Pelestrina,  384 
Peninsula  di  Sant*  OipWoblf 
Percotto,  393 
Perinaldo,  90 
Peschlera,  stat.,  25& 
Gov.  stcameis  ^  257 

to  Verona.  261 

in  Lake  of  Ism^  V4 

Pesio,  valley,  61 
Pessione,  stat.,  48 
Petiglio,  434 

Piacenza,  Inns,  3961  OltfMli 
worthy  of  notkc;  laDinji 
and  diligences,  397.  Ftam 
de'  Cavalli.  397.  CUiiednL 
398.  GharcheSt^oo.  GltaM^ 
I'alaces— Charitable  IhstUi- 
tions,  402.  Nei^dxNntMxd 
of,  402.  Excursian  fton  tu 
Velleia.  402 

.  duchy  ot  395 

•— —  to  Turin,  54 

to  Parma,  396 

PiadeniL  228 
Plan  d'Erfco,  151 

dl  S.  Prlmo,  151 

Pianoro,  496 
Piantogna,  423 
Pianzano,  stat.,  393 
Piastre,  Iiamlet,  434 
Piave  river  and  stat,  joi 
Piedmont:  Territory ~Goveni- 
mcnt,    I.      Nature   of  the 
country  —  extent— popnto* 
tion,  3.  Lang^nage— fme  arts 
—  literature,  4.    Posting,  5« 
Railways —  money— weig^u 
and  measures,  6 
Retola^  la,  229 
Pietra,  94 
Pictramala,  497 
Pievc,  66 

di  Cento,  4^4 

Pclago,  434 

Pineta.  the,  near  Bavmna,  129 
Hno,  47 

Pirchlriano,  Monte,  9 
Plsciatello,  the,  539 
Plsogne,  236 
Pizzigliettonc,  223 
Po,  the,  437 

dl  Goro,  Jo? 

Grande,  505 

I. Vecchio,  420 
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'^  oi  mmiro,  411,  job 
^— diVulMiD,  4(7, 4JJ,  506 

"tenli,  Ttllige,  iiB 


mla.  109 

111  CulelUni,  loj 


-^  Num.  404 
-  PelEl,  4J4 


™»iaB™.,  wwnimclsWl., 
™reitt,I.i,.b>l*»t«r.of. 
EorbUbtru,  ferry  of.  jt 
"wtofComo,  148 
"■^^^  of  CbjD^ll,  JB4 

"^"-^  of  Mftlamocco,  184 
^^^^^  ofPrtmfcTo,  eo6 
~-~-DfR»ycnni.5i6 


^Iiilina,  49a 
l^ta  Blunix. 


QupTto   and   QuIdLg   vjll&geH, 

QutrcioUpo.  504 

Oulnlo  vniage,  ooar  Verona, 


1 10  Gepiil,  41 


Lago  Mdgglora  by  Mo 
Lin,  uid  theoca  lo  Ni 

Turin  MdCuneo.SB  ' 
■Ocnoa  10  Turin,  48 
•GCDoa  to  Aleuandris,  4A 

Cutuo  lo  MODU  ud  miiD,    i 

•UiUD  tdMonuuidO^iDcij 

c[&,  Verofd,   l^iu,   an 
VeDlu,  117,  ijl.  199 
Milan  10  Vraias,  119 


CluBe.  fin.   PIneta, 


'    R«Goaro,  boUu  of^  jio 
■    Regglo,  dU.  416 


Kcsegoj»  dl  I^eccu,  m 


i :-  Hl.lorii«1  Dotlfl^  54(h 
1  of  Augmna,  I40.  Cw. 
ihedisl.  }4o.    OmnlK*,  p< 


b  Rlmlnl,  !41- 


j>  Trarino  Bad  Ca- 


,    K»siigniBno,4q6 


;°9.  UiH 


EvangtiiaLa,  517 ;  StLMa 
inConDEdln,  ;i8;  SU.M1 
in  Pono,  518;  a.  NiiK 
T]B;S.KomualaOti]Si3fl] 
^)ii11o.5i8;  S,Vilala.  jii 
ddta,  SID-    Palace  oTTh 


)14.     Mnwi 
HoBpUal,  515 


;  Bivoli,  In  Hedmunl, 
,  — plittau  of,  1,7 
.    Robaiello,  WLlagE,  I. 


!D  aiid  JuUet,  >taiT  of,  iQ 
a,  valley  of,  1B6  -" 

RoncogllH,  411 

,      —ni«,S04,i0i. )!».»» 
^RoiU,ilal.,ii 
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BOTOltD^ 

84V01Ii. 

nBAMBM. 

a«™uci»«.u»,o(iwa«uo, 

San  NLuolo^i 
S«iNlooUi,iSt,51 

Scaligira,  hlsoiii  of,  lU 
,  lornhj  of  ie.  iM 

San  Pfer  d'Araui,  51,  oS 

RoriuAlaCnilur^  406 

Sin  Plera.  vUUge.  5°} 

S«r*na,  6j 

Runto,  111 

Seq  Plf  uo  la  Cariino,  itt 

Schlo,  town  of,  J09 

Ko™r1*IU,  lUt..  iSB 

Su  Pletro  tn  VolUh  J  84 

Scollmiuitiver  414    ^^^ 

Bonglli^tf 

ISSi'i.t;' 

dy,  uidTufciuiy.  IITl 

Bovlgol  dtj.  19^  4)7 

SaiiFrlmo,eTTadablocluat,Tji 

S™bljB^a.U.4)1.4)l 

S:ffi.ST.»£H„,„,, 

San  Proipero,  416 

liver.  41a 

Switemo,  9. 

&le,tte,je) 

SanHijElU.,496 

Bi?b?eii.4i', 

San  Siilralore  dl  Lugino,  144 

Ru«l.T=>» 

Sid  Si>ertu,  Ijl 

SS^S"?'' 

Badlt^lown,  191 

Gdcio  Monte  dl  Vame.  i: 

Sun  dl  San  Mkbete,  10 

Saletu,  jW 
fialmour.  65 
8iilta<lelUBeU*Alda,ia 

Sajqizo,  mu^ulsaU  of,  1 
SuniboDiliaclOtfAUil^.  |do 
Svnoggli.  4t4 
in  BaoedDtlo,  V04 


San  Donlno,  Borgo,  405 

San  Germ&no,  t,UA-,  14 

Boil  Qluiglo,  lB6,40f 

Ban  Glarfo.  tut,  9 

Ssn  OlovaoDl  llartoQs,  1B6 

SanQlullnoci,  111.    SUU  t« 

Sun  Oodenio,  rinr  and  vulag«, 

Sangolnetto,  l8j 

Sui  LaEiara,  401, 416,  5J1 


111  <:onit<tiition,  541.  Hun- 
lEiof Bi^,  14).  Origliiand 
hlatarr  ul  the  republic,  54] 

^^ — ,  vm.^e'^d  buttle,  Ji6 


Suu  VlLdlliiiHilnl.  1 
SuD  Vlu,,  J9J 
S«jit'  AmbroAlu.  45 

,  ch.  at  Milan, 

.  neir  Verona, 


ants  JUrghPritt^  III 
anu  Maria  Midiialena.  4J7 
anta  Maria  delln  Stella,  aa 
liiu;  of,  1S6 


SaYlo,(hf(,  fji,  uS 
8a»ona,clt.yot,  9( 
• to  Turin,  70 


10  La  Speila,  en(t4«l, 

JVtra,  vnlley  and  toirHit,  Jos 

Setie  Conunuae,dlMrlcta;]U 

Sttdmo,)} 

3HK,ilaL.6« 

Shakapeare  anil  Van*)*,  Iff 

Sitana,  px) 

^gbt-BKlng,  itU 

Silk,  pcod'nction  of.  IB  Imb- 

^viaua.  1J4 

SoUUfno.  ijb 

.  liMUe,  IJJ 

fiomma,  vUla^  141 

Campagna,  lUt,  l6j 

SoTbolD,  411 

■lMpell< 

J8! 


lined  slw  of  Ilalr.ixTU 
■amrra  belwenB    Nl«  . 

-  balwam  Nka  Md  II 


;b  Migglors,  54, 


Trtv^'aiUe  of,  63 
Trotr»re!lo,  Slit.,  it,  (B 

TropbKa'  Aiigusll  U  Turbla, 

Tunnel  of  BumIIs,  11 
TUD07  aiberj,  ti 

Taiia,  tatUe  oT,  !«,  li 


Pott-oOa,!! 

Riltwiijfi, 'pbTstcluu,  pram. 
i.«„  ..     Hirtorj.iJ.   CU- 
BulldlDgi— AUie- 
driU.  15-      Swiio  Sottarit.-    1 
Rdlka.  iG.     Chnndua,    17.    ^ 
ProlsiUntcbiirch.  18.  RotsI    ^ 
"-'-1,18,    Kins'!  Lfbi»r)'—    ' 
oury,   19,     AnjhivK 
juy Academy,  to.  Cu 

of  Ptawres,    > 


Vil  PmIo,  61 


3f  Konia,  iM 
■ndl  Veroneaf,  jS; 


BcodB  fRRD,   t- 

Mllan.iu.  Pablls 
li  to  IbtiCamtfTlolB 
Como,  14).  ToLigo 


BBIOE.CLlj,  Jiq.   Holelj 

ruiporta,  I(eauiunii(i,Caltt, 

Sleunen,  Pwi-oIDm,  Stawa, 
Vaiela  de  Pliee,  jji.    De- 

le, Dialed,))!.  Audi 


.-r.J40.    UBTGRill, 

p.  I'TocuraUBVvcdiEe.^^. 
:aip(!riBle.)4i.  Llb[BrJihi4i. 
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VENICE. 

jM.  Fabbriche.  }5^.  Ponte 
diRialto,358.  FondachUjsS. 
C!hiirche8,  i6o.  Archives,  36^. 
Scuole,  3^3.  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  jni.  Moaeo  Ciorrer, 
J59.  Pinaooteca  Manfrini, 
j$9.  Theatres,  J 79.  Artesian 
wells,  ^79.  Plan  for  visiting 
the  city,  38a  Islands,  380. 
Churches:  St.  Mark  (Cathe- 
dral), 3i$*  SS.  Apostoli,  j6i. 
La  vergine  del  Carmelo,  361. 
S.  Cassano,36i.  S.Franoe80o 
dellaVigna,  361.  S.Giovanni 
Grisostomo^364.  SS.Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  364.  S.  Oioi^o  de' 
Ored,  367.    S.  Gioi^o  Mag- 

gore,  366.  S.  Giaoomo  di 
ialto,  367.  Jesniti,  367. 
S.  Lazaro,  372.  Madonna 
dell'  Orto,  367.  S.  Maria 
Formosa,  368.  S.  Maria  Glo- 
riosa  dei  Frari,  361.  The 
Madonna  de'  Mtracoli,  368. 
S.  Maria  della  Salute,  368. 
S.  Moise,  369.  S.  Pantaleone, 
369.  S.  Pietro  di  Castello, 
369.  II  Redentore,  369.  S. 
Rocoo,373.  S.Salvatore,  370. 
GliScaM,37x.  S. Sebastiano, 
371.  S.Stefano,  371.  Toleu- 
tinJL  371.  S.  Trovaso,  372. 
S.  ZSaccaria,  372 

Islands  :  —  Murano,  380 ; 
Burano  and  Mazorbo,  382 ; 
Torcello,  382 ;  Iddo,  383  ; 
Pelestrina,  384.  Malamocco 
pass,  384.    Chiof^a,  384 

Venice  to  Chi(^gia,  excursion, 
384 

♦ —  to  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona, 
and  Brescia,  299 

to  Ravenna,  505 

to  Treviso,  391 

to  Trieste,  391 

Ventimiglia,  90 

Venzone,  393 

Vercelli,  lordship  of,  2 

city,  34.    Its  library,  35. 

Cathedral,  35.    Churches,  36 

• —  to  Turin,  33 

to  Novara,  38 

Verdello,  230 

Vergatello  torrent,  500 

Vergato,  500 


VEZZANO. 

Vemazza,  126 

Verolengo,  45 

Verona,  city  of^  263.  Inns, 
diligences,  cUmate,  divisions, 
site,263T  Ancient  buildingB : 
—  Amphitheatre,  264.  Ro- 
man Uieatre,  tSs.  Porta 
de'  Borsari,  265.  Arco  de' 
Leoni,  Fortifications,  265. 
Gallery  of  pictures,  270. 
Cathe<hral,  272.  Baptistery, 
274.     Biblioteca  Capitolare, 

274.  Caster  Vecchio,  272. 
Caster  San  Pietro,  272.  Ca- 
stel'  San  Felice,  272.  Museo 
Lapidario,  271.  Palazzo  del 
Consiglio,  207.  Piazza  delle 
Erbe,  267.  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
267.  Pinacoteca,  270.  The- 
atres, 285.  Tombs  of  the 
Scaligers,  268.  Vescovado,  or 
bishop's  palace,  275.  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona,  285. 

Churches  :    S.  Ajiastasia, 

275.  S.  Bernardino,  277. 
S.  Elena,  277.     S.  Eufemia, 

277.  S.    Fermo   Maggiore, 

278.  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore, 

279.  S.  Giovanni  in  Valle, 
279.     S.  Maria    in  Organo, 

279.  S.  Maria  della  Scala, 

280.  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso, 
280.  S.  Pietro  Martiro,  272. 
S.  Sebastiano,  280.  S.  Ste- 
fano,  281.  S.  Tomaso  Cui- 
tuarense,  281.  S.Zenone,  281 

Palaces: — Canossa,  Giusti, 
Miniscalchi,  Giiarienti,  Maf- 
fei,  Gazzola.  &c.,  284,  285 

Tomb  of  Juliet,  Verona 
and  Shakspeare,  &c.,  285 

Theatres,  285.    Cemetery, 
285 
Plan  for  visiting,  285 
Vorona,  environs  of,  285 
• —  to  Brescia,  252 

to  Mantua,  287 

to  Vicenza,    Padua,   and 

Venice,  299 
Verrua,  45 
Vespolate,  stat.,  53 
Vestena  Nova,  286 
Vettuone,  44 
Vetturini,  jciv 
Vezzano,  129 


ZAPSOUHO. 

ViaJEmiUa,40ii.454,53: 
Roman  gtatioos  <»,  53: 

Vioentine  hlllB^  jo8 

Vicenza,  stat,  30J 

ViOKNZA,  theandiDi:  I 
the  ci^,  J02.  Inns— 
tion —Bridges—  Bern 
mains— Palladio's  bofl 
303.  Piazza  de'  Sign 
Basilica— Palazzo  Prefi 
—Cathedral — Ghuidief 
Palaces,  305.  Gasa 
fetta,  306.  TeatroOli 
—  Pinaooteca  Civica, 
Cemetery,  joo.  CoUegi 
delUno,3o8.  Nei^boi 
of,  308.  Madonna  dl  ] 
Berioo,  308.  Rotondac 
ladio,  J09.  Plan  for  vi 
310 

Vicenza  to  Padua,  310 

to  Recoaro,  310 

• —  to  Verona,  299 

Vico,  sub.  of  Como,  148 

Vico  Belegnano,  421 

Vicopre,  421 

Vigevano,47 

Vljsarano.  437 

Vigo,  500 

VillaJfranca,  harbour,  d 
&c.,  85.  Stat.  49,  2» 
Treaty  of,  256,  287. 

Villanova,  stat.,  49 

Villanuova,  93 

,  stat.,  300 

VUlastellone,  stat.,  58 

Vinaglio,  battle  of,  3% 

Voghera,  56 

Voltri,97 

Voragine,  96 


w. 

Wooden  bucket  (laSMoh 
pita)  of  Modena,  431, 4 


Zanelli  canal,  534 
Zappoliuo,  battle  of,  431 
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LaswK.  Mag  1, 

[MESSRS.   J.   &   R.    M<=CRACKEN, 

7,   OLD  JEWRY,    LONDON, 


EAST   INDIA   AGENTS, 


I  BHIPUEH'r    OF  WDSEfi  Of 

FKOK  Ann  TO  AI.L  PARTS  OF  THE  WORXD, 

nil  thcDisFlves  of  this  oppoitiinit}' to  return  tbeir  EiDccre  ockiiowl^gioenlibi 
T  fcr  Ihe  l'»tiMiia(r=  llitliprlo  conferred  on  them,  i    ' ' 
le  HOQERATIOIf  OF  THEIB  CHABGES,  nnd  unremitting  cam  ii  , 
-h  tlw  Cuainm-houae  Proprtj  contidLTl  to  them,  lo  merit  a  caintiuuiaoi  of 
oui^  LcretofoTe  enjuj^. 

Their  Establiihraent  oomprisea 

DRY    AND     SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

e  Worka  of  Art  and  all   descriptions  of  Properly  ean  be  kept  dnrlif  ttl 
Owners'  abscuue,  nt  uio.st  modemte  rata  of  rent. 

'      Pai-tia  fBTOaring  J.  and  It.  McC.  vitti  tJiefr  Consignments  are  requeslal  Is 
jni'ticnlar  io  bs'^ing  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  DtRECT  bf  Fust,  lai  *!•>' 
forward  their  Eejs  with  the  Packages,  tis,  aJthongli  the  conUnts  majUftveof 
DnEv,  all  Fackages  are  still  EXAMiHen  by  Uie  Customs  {mmedintvlj  on  anird. 

IlPatk^  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherai!*  lo  Scuthnmptou  anil  Livertico!  also  attojri 
|ta;  bat  all  Letlers  of  A<^vii^e  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addicssed  (o  7,  Ol9 
Ubwbv,  London. 


MESSES.  J.  AND  E.  M^CEACKEN, 

eilGiid  their  Agencj  to  the  Emt,  biTe 


£AST  INDIA  AGEHCY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES, 

And  they  solicit  the  support  and  patronage  uf  their  -  FrieDdn  aitd  Clieoti  to  tiih 
new  Branch.  ThEj-  undertake  all  Banking  and  Fiuaudal  Tian«c[ions ;  lo  uhl-uU 
CommissionB  for  ererj  descriptiou  of  Goods,  Supjilies,  Perxmal  TequUitt^  uJ 
Wines,  nhieh  latter  they  are  enabled  lo  aiipjily  on  tlie  most  ftsourable  Imoa,  us 
Ibey  are  the  Agents  in  Englsad  of  several  of  tJie  Most  eminent  lioiun  on  tJu 
Continent  ftir  Iho  sale  of  their  Wines. 
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ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGEXT3  IN  ENGLAXD  OF  MR.  J,  M.  FAItlNA, 
Geoenuber  deu  Jl'Lichs  Platz,  COLOeSE, 

CELEBRATED     EAU     DE     COLOGNE, 

Akd  MtssBS.  A.  DELGADO  &  SON,  of  Ci.v>iY, 

SHERRY  AHD  AMONTILLADO  WINES, 

'    GENERAL  IMPORTERS  OF  FRENCH  AND  ALL  OTHER  WINES, 
Fur  Prica  of1eAil!^,  aetatparate  List, 


LIST   OF    DUTIES. 

n  klodi  of  Merchandise,  Works  of  Art,  Antiquities,  CuHositiRi,  &c.,  are  now 
illtted  into  England  FAEE  OF  DUTX,  except  the  following  (and  a  few  otben 
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UEIDELBEltQ 

l^'up^^™*""'™-  '™""'  "  "*""■  '■'™"""  "  "'-  "■          1 

Mr.  J.  Uiossmm.     Mi.  Olekext  Sebti. 

LAUSANNli  .'..!'.'.'. 

Hr.  Losodunra.    Mr.  DiiH>ts  REi,D[t,  li^Is. 

LEQSOBM 

1     8ivlMB-bl*.    Mr,M.BjBrou.    Mr.C.BUi  Cjkocc:!,  Uffiiiud^ll* 

I     StradaFEMB.  MMHri,Clta.G.llJAKliCO,  Mr.[jLlMBC0TR«««. 

L     K«iBi.U(Si(Cp.^^O(fc''es.            ™      *™"'^'^'"^' S'"" 

LDOEKNE 

Mr.  J,  KBBBLBACE-niiriai-uiOEB.    Mam.  F,  Ksoaa  S:  Fils. 

Mes9n.Bi«!iI&Ca. 

KAnRm.'.'.'.'.v;.;; 

M«mi.  Hisar  OSHt^  fc  Co.,  SI,  CaU=  de  Fdcqair™!. 

MALASA 

Mr.GBOSDsHoDOBw. 

,  Mr.  Eh JHina  ZAiuirt.     Hnara.Josii.riBiruini&Saiie,  Ja,  Rtfoda 

MALTA 

)     LhqIi    Mr.C.BK£LoDi«KH.   Mr.  L.  FuKeiLAraA.liia.SUiuta 

'       SLBiOVHlU. 

MARIKNEAD  ■.■'.'.'. 

Mr.J/rTo'^'rGls^iiXwte^r.  ''*'"■ 

MARSEILLES 

(  Mesmi.  Clauds  Clebo  A  Co.    Mosrs.  Hobaok  BgnoccT  k  Co. 

MAYENCE 

1&:  Q.  L  k!S<^  E^ilEnr"'  H(.  W.  Kkbbiia™,  Cbiml  Maker. 

M™™.  C*ill>r  i;  Co. 

Mtssrs.  Bl'KI-et  b  BUMIO,  Raiiale  di  S.  Sepolora,  Ko.  31T9. 
1  Mr.  llT.  WmiiiK.  PrinUcller,  Pmmedade  SL  No.  11.    Uein  at  Sue. 

MtTNiCH 

>     PiaaMa.     M«i«.  HUi  fc  Widkaveb,  PrtaUtllera.    Mqs*™.  L. 
'M^^^^^fcCo.    Mc»n.  W.  J.  TuEBEBliCo. 

M«n..Wnj.B»ftPK(Cfc    Mr.TH(o.«Si«ra. 

NKw  YORK';:.":; 

)  Mr.  John  OisKin  C^cl^F.  bwiker  and  Forwudliig  igtnu 
I  Mr.  A.  PiumM,                                                                                         1' 
MeuTS.  B.t(9i  &  Co. 

QSTENP 

Messn.  TuoUAS  Bbothebs. 

PAIUfi..... '.''.'.'...' 

Mr.  L.  CHBBBfc  Packer.  Em  O^  PeHB  Chirapj,  No.  M. 

PAD 

FiaA 

Mu»a."H[iaDn  k  Vui  List,  Scnlplon  In  AlahuUr  ind  Muble.              ' 

PHAOUE 

1  Mr.  W.  HoraABB,  GUaa  M™Bfiu.tur=r.  Bl.aem  Stern. 

i  Mr.  P.  CtiMiAg,  dltlo,     Mr,  A.  V.  Lhwda.  Gnii  Maker. 

,  MeuriL  TouoiiA  t:  Co.     Mann.  Fbeuoen  ii  Co.     Meun.  Uac- 

1     auH  Jl  Uo.    MeBira.  Pwwdes,  Cuouiklk,  Jl  Co.     Me.iii, 

1    cuixi.AtUibEEgUsbCaUegi!.    Mr.J.  P.  Shea. 

ROTTERDAM.... 

(M™rs.P«™D»aCo.    M«srB.C.llEiiiiANK&Co. 
tMMSrB.Bonnrr&Co. 

HCHAFFHAnSEH 

Meura.  ZoLLiKOFirKS  b  Boi. 

( Ml.  JHUAH  B.  WauAMS,  British  ViM-CtOlKlUlB. 
tn»nJ»A!«A»r.  BAlLLt. 

SMYTINA 

Kessn.  Haksok  1;  Co. 

CT.  POTEHSBUaO 

ErK^rfcS-oir 

THOOHB 

.    M™rb.MoOB>SiCo. 

.    MEfflfs.  J.  A.  LAOKATaE  Si  Feksjuia,  Bm  do  I'Araenil,  So.  1- 

.  1 M^^  8.  i  A,  BLUMBniui  i  Co. 
1  Mr.  L-  BoYAEDi.  Csmpo  H.  FuiUn»,  Ko.  aooO,  row. 

VOLTERRA  

Slg.  OiTn.  Callaj,  uid  Mcssn.  O.  Cheoici  K  FioL              [Slrassfl. 

WALDBHtHT.... 

ZURICH 

.    Mesire.  WKiaammBRAOSM,                                                                 A 

MDKKAFS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

FLORENCE. 

G.    BIANCHINl, 


So.    4  8*  4, 

OppotiU  the 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  nnd  Gentry  1o  risit  his  Entahlislunent,  w 
-*'  msj  aUnyt  tie  ^een  tuimeroan  Bpecimeiia  of  this   celehratni   and  beBalifhl 
nuractrire,  iq  ererj  dcwriptlDn  of  EOire  and  Preck>Qs  Stones.     Orders  fbr  Tabid 
.  other  OrnBiiiEnts  execnted  te  any  Design. 
G.  BiANCiiiNi'a  Agents  In  England  an  Measra.  J,  &  P..  M'CbaCKEK,  T.Old 


^H  WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMEKTS, 


BRIENZ  — INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 


A.T    TSTXaSiAOmnX. 
■Q\3  WAEGHODSE  is  situated  bctnTcen  ttic  Bctredere  Hotel  and  Scbw^wM 


Correaponde 


r 


where  he  keeps  the  largest  nnd  best  assortment  of  the  abOTe  otiiKta  lo  bt  I 
In  Switzerland.  He  undertakes  to  lonrard  Goods  to  England  and  ^ttmhat.  m 
rTopoDdenta  in  EnfiUnd,  Ueasr*.  J.  &  R.  McCRACKEN,  T,  Old  Jewi7.  I 

PISA.  ' 

HUGUET  AND  VAN  LINT, 

SCULPTORS  IN  MARBLE  AND  ALABASTER, 
Knnr'  Amo,  under  tlie  Hotel  rsTerftdB. 


rPHE  old«t  eslablisheil  house  in  Pisa,  where  may  be  band  the  tiest  assortment 
''-      of  ModeU  of  the  Duomo,  Baptistiy,  and  Tower.     Also  Figures  and  other 
local  objects  illustralite  of  the  Agiiculture  and  Ciutoma  of  the  country,  «iecuted 
In  the  highest  style  of  art. 
-.     Their  eilensive  Show  Rooms  are  alwajri  open  lo  Vlslton. 

Correapondenla  in  England,  Mesm.  J,  &  H.  McCRACKEX.  7,  Old  Jewry, 


J 
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GABY'S  IMPROVED    POCKET 
TOURIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

{See  'Murray's  Handbook.') 

innliiclurer  af  all  d«i:rfpUiiiu  of  Mutbenu- 

1  ilK  of  Nuv'iJ  and  MlliUry  OmifU.  &C. 

Gltai,  »  highl)-  spoken  of  bf  olBcare  mud 

(.    Gary's  linproTed  A 


1  lel.  l: 


India  CollFge,  A^rii.  lie 


XmvelLiDg  8piictAcLffl  of  aU 

al  and  Optical  InstniBient 
AHinlraJty,  Koyal  Milltui^  Cnl- 
luiiE's  Hospiud,  and  East 


I 

I 


MUNICH. 

HENRY   WIMMER, 


J.  M.  DE  HERMANN, 


aOVAIi    PBOHENAnE    8TBA8SE,    So.    12, 

PICTURES,   PHINTS,   DRAWDSaS,  AMD   LITHOaRAPHS, 


ItrviTES  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  lo  visit  hia  EstabliBhment,  wliere  he 

has  always  on  Sale  an  eitenaiTo  colleGtiou  of  Pictures  by  Modem 

Artiflts,  Paintings  on  GlasB  and  Porcelain,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  En- 

.,     gravings,  and  Litliograpbs,  the  latter  comprising  the  Complete  Collec- 

L^jmB  of  the  vorimis  Oa.lteries,  of  which  Single  Copies  may  be  selected. 

m 


He  has  also  on  Sale  all  thatrekfes  to  the  Fine  Art 


[^.  WIMMER  undertakes  to  forward  to  England  all  ptirchaseB  made 
at  hia  Establishment,  through  his  Oorresjiotidents,  MeEsrs.  J,  &  B. 
M'Cbacsbh,  T>  Old  Jewry,  London. 


J 


I 
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1^.    FARM, 

CAPO    LE    CASE,    No.    3,    ROME, 

I   esEAT  BEITAIH,  FKANCS,   SUBSIA,  QERHAKT,  ABI  AKEBICA. 


,  PABBI,  CoCTmiBflioiinaiTc  aad  Porwardicg  Agent,  uiidcrtakcs  Iho  l 
Forwarding  of  Works   of  Art,   Pictures,   Statuary,  and    Baggage, 
eijxmBB  of  whicli  can  be  paid  tlirougb  rates  on  arrival  of  the  j 
at  their  destination. 

M.  PADBr,  in  order  to  sava  troi^te  to  trftvaHera  or  otters  who  wish  to  1 
forward  articles,  attends  to  tbcir  removal,  packing,  shipping,  aod  marina  I 
at  moderate  fixed  rates,  aad  fulfils  all  the  formalities  required  I 
ij  the  KonioQ  QisComs  on  ox]iartujtiona.  ' 

M.  Pabri  eni])ioys  akilled  workmen  fcir  packing  Statuary,  Marble,  SOd.  M 
fn^le  articles,  and  has  covreapondents  in  all  tbe  principal  Cities  of  I 
the  World,  to  whom  packages  at«  oonsigned,  and  who'paas  them  thioiigttl 
the  Customs  with,  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  deliver  them  to  lim  I 
OoiuigneeB. 


IIMIessrs.   LIOHTL^iT     &     SIIMON, 
128,    PENCHTTBCH    8TEEET,   LONDON, 
are  M,  Fabbi's  Correapondenta  in  Great  Britain, 
me 
ttc 
; 


M.  Pabbi  also  nndertakes  the  purchase  of  Picturea,  &c.,  and  pay- 
ments to  Artists  or  others,  as  well  as  any  other  oommission  business. 

'..  L.  Fabbi  liaa  coniniodious  warphousea  specially  adapted  for  the 
rfecuption  of  Pictures  a:id  otlier  works  of  Art. 

RATES   BY   SAILING   VESSELS. 

Pa  tublc  foot. 

I  Prom  Bipa  Grande  (Eomej  to  New  York 40  centi. 

,  ,,  Boston ■    -    80       „ 

,  „  Fbiladelphia  .■■..-.    BO       „ 

,  ,,  London,  Dntriin,  and  QOiBrEng--l   ,.    ,». 

Ush  ports f  W.  IM. 

EySTEAMER Ss.  fid. 
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FRANKFORT    O.  M. 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

(LATE  FRANCIS  STEIGERWALD,) 
KElEr  O,  Kb.  17, 

MHCY  ©LASS  AHB  CIY^TAIL 
WAEEMOBSiE. 


p.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR  begs  to  acquaint  the  Public  that 
ho  has  becomB  the  PurehaBer  of  Mr.  F.  Steiukrwald's  Ebt*blish- 
M£NT  in  thia  Town,  for  the  Sale  of  Bohemian  Faney  Cut  Glass  and 
Cryalala. 

He  has  always  an  extensive  and  choice  Assortment  of  the  Ncnest 
und  moat  Elegant  Patterns  of 

OENAMENTAL  CUT,  EWaRATED,  &ILT,  a  PAINTED  GLASS, 


In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliera,  Articles  for  the  Table  and  Toilet, 
and  everj'  poasMe  variety  of  objecta  in  this  beautiful  branch  of  manu- 
facture. He  Bolicita,  and  will  endeaTonr  to  merit,  a  continuance  of 
the  favours  of  the  Puhilc.  which  the  late  well-l^nowa  House  enjoyed 
in  an  eminent  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

P,  A.  Tacchi's  Successor  has  Branch  Establibhmentb  during  the 
Season  at 

WIESBADEN    AND    EMS, 

Where  will  always  he  found  Selections  of  the  newest  Articlea  from  bis 
principal  Eslabliahmeut. 

His  Agents  in  England,  to  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
chaaea  mnde  of  him,  are  Messra.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbackbn,  7,  Old  Jewry, 
London. 


i 
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COLOGNE    O.    RHINE. 

JOHN     MARIA    FARINA, 

GEGENiJBER  DEM  JTJLICHS  PLATZ  J 

(OppOilK  Ihe  jDHch'a  PliM), 

PURVEYOR    TO    a.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA 
TO  (L  M.  F.  W.  ILL.  KiNl}  OF  PHUaslAi   THE  EMl'EKOP.  OF  KfIS 
THE  KING  OF  HANOrEK,  ETC.  ETC 

0HL7   GEHDINE   EAU   DE   COLOGNE. 

fch  sre  BDniet[mi»  iccidentsl,  but  for  the  iDOit 


and  cbeiper  quality  of  Ead  dk  Colocsb 

HVemI  InhabllioU  of  Cologne  bave  mteicd  IdIo  engagements  wlin  lUUloiu  or  (be  uUM  N 

Fuini,  ui>l,  by  erapto/lDg  Ibnt  nune,  bun  nicceeded  lo  *  veiy  gnat  exient  in  faStOagla 

Bnl  Umy  tuve  la  tbb  itvelry  In  tnde  net  Iieen  atlsHcd  nilh 
umB  i  Ihe  conciodlng  pbisH,  "opjiohie  (*e  Julfeft'i  Flote,"  wl 
iptdal  properly,  was  noL  allowed  to  rsmain  In  Ita  int'^lty,    T 

1^  «impetUlan  eeiied  bold  of  tbe  word  -  oppoiili!,"  and  male  Uun  ones  aeUlecl  laa^ 
immediate  DClgbboUTbood.  Ihatthe^  might  avail  tlieiiuii'lvea  lo  Uie  Tull  extent  gf  ihepbuMa 
■•tfpoiUe  Oic  JaliiXi  Plaa,"  WiEn  tried  before  tin-  conns,  Ibe  niO  only  of  tJia  mrd 
"oppoiiU"  uma  fDrbiddeu,  wblch,  lioicever.  boa  been  mppllalby  Iba  word  "ei"  ot'imot," 
wllb  Uie  addition  oT  ibe  number  of  tbeir  boDses.  lUe  tnie,  another  Ic«  Dagrant,  bat  mil 
leaa  deceitful  Invention  was,  tbal  eniBrol  of  m;  Imitators  edtabUsbeil  Ibe  eileiof  Aclr 
Dutin^ictorleB  In  otber  public  placed  of  the  town,  to  enable  them  lo  make  use  of  the  fttraM 

^oppotite Flaa,  or  MarJat"  on  tbelr  addresa  cards  or  Libela.  specnlatln^  with  n^ect 

to  the  proper  name  "Jbiujt,"  on  Ibe  cai^leaaneas  or  Torgetfulncss  of  tbe  consinner.  1  ttaen- 
ton  beg  Id  Inform  all  strangers  WaUlng  Cologne  that  my  estabUsbmtut,  wlilcb  baa  fiJdtfed 
rince  ITUQ.  la  exactly  oppoalte  the  Jullch's  Plaoe,  forming  the  oomer  of  the  lint  Amts. 
Onter  Ooldscbmldt  and  Oben  Marepforlen,  No.  13;  and  tliat  It  may  be  Ibe  more  eadly 
reoognlDsd,  I  baie  put  up  Ibe  anci  of  England.  Rnssia,  &c  fee.  In  tbe  front  at  my  banH. 


Ion  "blch  baa  been  sa  Ion 
tiers,  who  receive  bribea 

pmcUseil 
romlhe^ 

endorsof  U 

e  nujiy  apnrlons  compounda  sold  under  my 

let  of  the  Jury  of  the  GrH 
ee  the  Official  Sutoment 

tEiMbli 
n  No.  SU,8 

rmauulao 
M,pageB 

ore  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  lh< 
Ion  huving  .„anled  »>:  Ihe  Pri«  Med»l- 

Cotoosa,  (W=6o-.  laii. 

J.  M.  FARIS.\, 

Oegennber  dem  Jtilicbi 
•,•  My  Agmls  in  Zondm  are  Mbssbb.  J,  &  R.  M'CftiCKSK,  7, 
ly  Khtm  ordin  are  rteeaxKifor  me. 


m 
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SWISS    COURIERS' 


TRAVELLING    SERVANTS'    SOCIETY 


1 


DEG  to  iDfomi  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  should  they  require  the 
-'-'  services  of  a  Courier  or  Travelling  Servant,  only  those  whose 
efaBractera  have  borne  tiie  strictest  iuvestigatioii,  both  as  regards 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  general  good  conduct,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Society,  and  who  are  capable  of  fulfilling  their  dutiea  efficiently. 
The  Society  therefore  ventures  to  aolicit  your  patronage,  and  hopes  to 
deserve  your  future  favours. 

AU  information   may   he   ohlain-ed  of  the   Sfcrctary, 

HENRY  HASSEY,  Stationer, 

103,    PARK    STREKT,    GBOSVENOR    SQUARE. 
Eatatlielied  1856. 


WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN     GLASS     M  AN  U  FACTU  REU 


rfat  aBsortment  of  Glnsa  Wflre,  from  his  own  Manufactories  In 
The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Sliape,  and  Description,  are  sold, 
;  moderute  prices,  at  both  his  EetabliBbmenCs — 

At  Pragme,  Hotel  Bine   Star  i  M  Vienna,  768,  :Lnceok. 

Agents  in  London,  Messis.  J.  and  R.  M'CKACKEN,  7,  Old  Jewry. 
Goods  famarded  direct  to  England,  America,  ^o. 


LEGHORN. 


CABLSEAD. 

THOMAs"  WOLF, 


[ACCiTn  MICALI  AKD  SON, 

Via  Ferdinanda,  A'n.  liM. 

^^^*^^^,^-tJ^;'^]tJ^}^S^:_--^.\^M\VmTil  GLASS  WARES. 


^■tessBs.  J 


I  tbe  CrjfBtal  nnd  Glasi  Wsres  of  Bobeiaig — 
GLAND  AEB  eaprcl&lly  Tabls  and  Susart  SeTvioas  — 

ISBS.  J.  AHD  E.  M'CEACKEK,   I  ""  "  "^b™  ^  "^^'^''ijStAin. : 

jaary.  Irmdan.  Messrs.  J.  i  R.  H'CRACKEN.I,  Old  Jewiy. 


i 
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FRANKFORT   O.    M. 


STEHFEl, 

bewillig 


SENA! 

der  freien  St 


FRIEDRICH   BOHLEE, 

MAMFACTORlf  OF  8TAGH0RS, 

Zeil  No.  54  (next  door  to  the  FoBt-Office). 

FuBNiTUBB  OF  EVERY  DESCKIPTION,  as  Sofas,  Cliairs,  Tables.  r&C.  &C,  Cl 
DBLiBBB,  TaLle  and  Hand  CaDdleaticks,  Shooting- tackle,  Ikkbtands,  Pi 
knives,  Peulioldera,  Seals,  &c.  KsiVES,  Ridiso- whips,  Cigar-caBe* 
Holders,  Pipes,  Katch'boios,  Porte-moanaiea,  Cnrd-cascs,  Thenoom^ 
GoBiJiTB,  Candle-acreens,  Pigure»  and  Groups  of  Animals  execated  I 
Riedinger  and  others.  Beoooheb,  Bracelela,  Eanings,  Shirt-pinB,  Stnds, 
Buttons.  Stao  Ann  VfKEB  Heads  with  Antlers  attached  to  tbe  Skull. 
ruga  or  Poot-cloths  of  Skina  of  Wild  Animals  with  Head  preserved. 

Orders  tor  a  Complete  Set  of  tor  any  quantity  of  Fprnituhb  will 
promptly  esecnted. 

Tlie  Agents  in  Lotulon  are  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  U'^Cbaoesn,  T,  OrI  Jcvtj 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


il,  MUBBAT^  HAIQIBOOE  ADVEKTISBR. 

Zeil,        #55§      No.  54, 
dicht    neben  ^^^^^^     der     Post, 
tempel,  IwwiU^t  T(nn  Benat    ^^^(^^         ^^i'  l^eieii   Etsdt,   Fiankfoi) 


PssunLES  (Ornamental  Clocks)  of  every  description,  TASEa,  Gobleta,  AntkW 
And  MasEKH  Ss^atuxttics  and  Gbobfe,  Groups  gf  Animals,  IiiSBTAmi 
Paper-weights,  &c.  Sen.,  in  Bronze,  Osst  Iron,  Galvaoo-plastic,  kc, 

Cbowk-chasdglierb  ;  firoacb,  Table,  And  Hand  Csndleatjcaa,  in  I 
i&c.  i  Xamps  of  every  description, 

PCPBCKLAIH  and  BritaQnia-metal  Goods,  Liq^ueur-clieBta. 

Thateluhg  DnEaHtKo-OAssa,  Batlroad  Companions,   Piisiio-bsskeU,  Trt 
veiling  BagB,  Brushes,  Combs. 

WoaK-TABLKB  and  Bosea,  Tapestries,   Fans,  Ball-books,  Smelliog-bottlo 
Opera^Glassea,  &c.  &c. 

Superior  Copies  of  the  Akiadkb  by  Danneoker,  and  the  Ajiason  by  Kiss. 
^^^  Genuine  E««  da  Cologne  of  Jean  Maria  Farin»,  opposite  tlw  JiilichaplaU.  l 
^^■ffibe  Agents  in  London  aro  Messrs.  J.  aad  K.  M'^Craceeh,  7,  Old  Jewry«1 


MDKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEKTISER.  M 

VI  EN  NA. 

tulBK  fVhlte  and  Coloured  CrjiitBl  Olags  IVarehou 

J.   &  L.   LOBMEYR, 

QliABS     MAirnFACTUBSBB, 

No.  940,  KaRSTHNERSTRASSE, 
inform  Visitors  to  Vienna  that  ihej  have  conaideraltly  enlarged  their  E 
nt.     Tho  most  complete  usorlroent  of  nil  kfods  of  Boliemian  White 
d  CrjtUl  Glam,  and  of  all  artieles  in  Uiia  bniDch  of  indogtiy,  in 
'est  and  most  el^ant  itylc,  is  alwaya  on  iLind.    The  rich  coUef  liona  of 
rdclai  of  Liuurf,  Tiz.  Table,  Dessert,  mid  other  Services,  Taaes,  Candelabia^ 
istrea,  Looklag-glasiei,  &c.  be.,  will,  they  feel  asaared,  aatialy  ereiy  viribnv 
The  prices  aiv  fiicd  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The   Engliih 
laagnage  is  ipoken. 

Their  Correspandenta  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Ceacicbk,  So.  7,  OU 
Jowry,  London,  will  eiecnte  all  orders  with  the  greatest  cue  and  attention. 


FLORENCE. 


i 

m  PETER    MANNAIONI, 

^B  BCTJLPTOK   IN   MARBLE   AKD   ALABASTER,    AMD 
^M  WOEKEK   nS"   FLORENTIIifE   MOSAIC, 

^H  LDNG'  AllKO.  HOUTH  SIDE,  So.  20301. 


i 

^,      The  ' 


11  and  Modem  PIciDrei.  Hlnlatu»B,  Ka 

"SIS'  Books  and  FlorenHni. 

P^ntJog.  and  genermUjr  for  aO 

— r,  —  , ^,  ,— ^„^  , — j8,  Fumiiiire,  fcc 

CiirreipondenU  la  Lusdon.  Ueurs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEH,  1,  Old  Jawiy. 


I.  OWecta  or  Anllquitj,  Bronies.  tic,    J 


FBANKFOBT    O.    U. 

MESSRS.   LOHR  &  ALTEN, 

THE  ROMAN  EMPEROR  HOTEL, 


This  large  and  well-sitnated  Establish inent  is  conduored  under  the "  Immediato 
iporinleadence  of  the  Frnprietois,  and  uewlj  fuinisbed  with  every  comlbi-t,  atul 
new  splendid  Dining-rooni . 

■"■  "  Roui-N  Empebob  "  ia  often  honoured  by  Royal  Faniiliea  and  other  hlgll 
a.    The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

HJM.  THE  KING  AND  QDEES  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.M.  THE  yniiEN  OF  MOLl.ANa 

H.R.H.  THE  CROWS  PRLNCE  AND  PRIHCKS3  OIXIA  OF  WURTEMBEBa. 

H.LH.  THE  ARCHDUiCK  OK  AUSTHIA.    Kc.  &c.  tK. 

Table-d'hBteai  1.    Ifl.  SOkr.  BreaUost,  ft2kT. 

E.    2fl.  'leu,  42IU-. 

Sod  Uoomi,  trom  IS.  Is  311. 
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BERLIN. 

C.   HARSCH  &  CO., 

67,  Uuter  den  Iiinden, 


3  to  cull  the  attrition  a(  VisrroBS  to  their  Eitenbive  Assortuent  at 
BOEEMIAH,  BA7AEIAH,  AND  SILESIAN  GLASS, 


ARTICLES    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION, 

IF    THE    »BWE3T    IND    HOST    BLBQAST    PATTERNS. 
Thdf  Carrrapnmleiits  ia  LoodoD  arc  Hubts.  J.  &  R.  M'Coackek,  T,  Old  Jewrf. 

J.  IRWINE  WmTTY,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F,R.G,B., 
QEOailAPHEB, 

pitglisl^   :m!t)   Jforrigii   glap   ^tlkr. 

AGENT  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
ORDNANCE    MAPS    AND     RECORDS. 


HAP-HOUNTtHO   DOKB    OK  THE   PBElOfiBg, 


Spring  Boiler  Maps,  Case  Maps,  &c.  O-lobes,  Atlaaee,  Cliarte. 

GEor.oairAL  maps,   ocide  bcvxs. 

TRAVELLIS'fi   M.'M'S.     SCHOOL    MAPS.     LAIiGK  WALL-MAPS, 
GEOGSAFmCAL  WDBKS.      IDIITABT  SKETICHES,  &e. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  WAllEIIOUSE, 
3S,    3P£u-liaiiient     Street,     London. 


JIUHJUT'S  HANDBOOK  ADrEBTlSER,  Hq, 


1 


FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS. 
No.  1318,  VIA  DEI  BAUDI  (Studio  on  the  Firet  Float). 

I,   Costa  aad  Coxti  keep  tlie  Ur^t  coIJectJoa  m  Flureuoe  of  origiiul 
It  and  Modem  Pictures,  be  ivell  as  cupieu  of  all  Ibe  most  uclebratcd  muMtl. 

N.B. — English  apokea. 

Cori«poiidiinlj  in  Euglaod,   Messrs.  J,  and  R.  M'CRACEEN,   7,  Old  Jeinj, 


FLORENCE. 

VIGUIER,  ^E  MAUCHE, 

|WAZZA  SAMTA  MAEIA  NOVELLA,  No.  4253,  First  Floor; 

j\Vj-(  door  l„  We  Cum  Lihri. 

Lisea  and   Linen  Artielet,   I'eodj-made  Shirts  and  Shirt-&Dnt«,  pUaorf 

SanAkerohieb,  in  Cinmbricmid  I.inui,  ploinand  nnhroidored, white  and  cbIoOhIc' 
StacbiAfs  and  Soolu,  fur  \jiA\s  awl  Guitleuuin. 
Damask  ITapking  and  Table  linen, 
Ever)-  kind  olNoveUy  in  Ladies'  Dressea,  fiic. 

Tiiii  Ealjiblishment,  lelling  fnr  accnnnt  of  the  firft  English  and  Fn 
'      ■  '        rticles  of  the  best  quBlitj  at  Munufhcturera'  prices. — Fiied 


FLORENCE. 

PICTURE    EOOMB. 

Mfi.  B.    BACCIOTTI, 

Via  Legnajoli,  No.  1, 

OPPOSITE     THE     STROZZI     PALAOB 


e  best  Copies  of  the  Florentine  Gaileiieg  may  he  found  there.    If  deal 
ltd  caji  he  ir.ade  for  prices  to  include  delivery  Iree  of  diargea  in 
h-  New  York. 
r   CWPexpandent*  in  London,  Mesara.  .1.  aad  IC.  U'CRACKEK,  7,-0^11 


w 


MUltitArs  HA!IDBO0K  ADVERTISER. 


.^  EDWARD    WHITE, 

(FEOM  DENT'S,; 
CHRONOIKEETEIl, 

^ATCH,  AND   CLOCK 


E.  WHITE, 

Fuc  Btvi-ral  yuars  priu 
iipal  osaislaut  lit  Messrs. 
Di  M  a  ot  Cookspot 
blrcet,  btiviug  taken  tiiu 
jCLmiaoa  formerly  olcu 
J  led  by  McsBra  Qrcou 
mid  Ward,  tLBpectfully 
aoli  it«  !Ui  luepeetioa  uf 
li]B  SlucJc  eompnauig  a 
tlioiLe  aLlettiun  tif 


HRONOMETERS,   WATCHES, 
CLOCKS,   &c., 

lioh  have  1jeen  recently  mitnufiictured,  on  tliii   moat  improved  priuoiplea, 
by  workmun  of  the  first  lalL'Ut, 


20,   COCKSPUR    STREET,    PALL    MALI 

LONDON,    S.W. 
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TO  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONTINENT. 

LOKDOK,  IsT  May,  isai. 

OLIVIER     &    CARE, 

37,  Finstury  Square,  London, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS    A>D    GE?lEBAL  AGENTS 

I        fur  Shiimmi  ajul  Eeception  of  Goo-h  to  aii-i  from  r,ll  Parli  of  the  World. 
Ag«nt(  to  Kr.  F.  BETZSMAH,  Bordeanx,  anil 
3b.  T.  TOWIE,  IfBKnil,  near  kj,  Cluunpagite,  nod  B,  Sua  f  anteUe,  hitl, 
FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THEIR  BOKDEAUX  AKD  CHAUPAGKE  WIKES. 
TTXDEilT  AKE  to  receive,  and  pass  throngh  the  Cnsiomhonn 
U      in  London,   Liverpn->1,  Southampton,   kc,   jackoL-es  of  erory  dfscriptite. 
pMticohrlT  THE    WOHKS    OF   ABT    AMP    OTHER    PBOPEETT,  XKZ 
FTTBCHASra   OF  VISITORS    TO    THE   COSTIHEST,  a».uring  thoat  «!» 

wfEh  Koderata  diuge*. 

The  Bill*  of  U.liug  anJ  Lrttsrs  of  Adri™  of  Pockages  sont  to  LireipMl  ttd 

k  fiontluimptonEliauldbeaddrHsed  toG.  &C.  in  tondon,  ood  keys  of  locked  hcbfl* 
K  idiouM  be  lieDt  to  iheoi,  as  evarrthtug  mu>t  be  opeunl  immedtalely  an  nrnnL 
I       O,  &  C.  h1;o  iindeiiske  the  uecutioD  of  orden  nt  a  mnderate  comnUsmo^  fer 
i  tHZ  FURCHUE  OF  GOODS   OF   ETZRT  HESCBIFTIOII,  beiug  u^U 
'-'rem  their  long  eipeiience  Bx  Cemniision  Mereboot^,  ud  IliDroiigli  knowtedgtif 
)A  die  MsAeti,  to  parebaw  oa  tlie  mut  Bdvantageom  terms. 
'  In  order  to  annpl}i  wilh  the  freqnentl y  eipi«»ed  desire  on  the  pBrt  of  Tnvillai 
'  I  koDw  in  anticipatkm  to  what  eipenus  Ihi^r  IVkn^  me  liable  on  arrinl  ii 
pgland,  Ot.lVU!R  &  ClRR  bare  ettabUlhed  the  followiog 

Rates  of  Chaises  on  the  Beception  of  Packages. 

I  Jbr  Landiny  from  the  UMp,  clearing  through  the  Cilitomfioiise,  JJdivay 

in  any  pari  t^  Londrm,  Agency  iniiuded : — 

I  Od  Trunks  or  Cnses  of  Baggage  and  Femmal  Effects,  if  sent  singly.      9i.      each. 

~  ~  -i  Packages  sent  at  one  time 7l. 

6  „ *.  aa.i 

|<Oo  Coses  containing  Wnrks  of  Art  or  otbcr  objecta,  the  purcbasea  of 

Tiavellers,  ofmodBmleaiieandTttina.  ifiantBUiglr    ,      .      .      .    llit.         , 
If  3  Cases  sent  dt  one  tiow 12i.         , 

_  ife      «         9*.      „ 

■■>0n  large  Cases  of  raluable  Pictures,  Slatnsry,  &c..  the  charges  will  depend  oB 
the  mre  and  trouble  required,  but  they  will  be  on  the  same  ntoderile  ncalt 

Their  tlr.  C.  H.  Olivieic  having  been  established  at  the  above  nddrms  u  ■ 
Commission  McnJuinC  tor  UiirCy  yeais,    and   their  Mr.  C.  C^RH  hurine  been 

J npwBi-ds  of  nineteen  years  in  tiw  house  of  Measrs.  J.  4  R.  M'Cntcken.  Ceneid 

^■^Agienta,  No.  7,  Old  Jewry,  they  inn  oHer  Ihe  resnita  of  long  eiperiensr  nii4  ■ 
^^Bdetennination  to  rendrr  thoin  selves  worthy  of  the  iratroDage  which  they  respcctfnllj' 
^^Knlicit,     Their  principal  Correipandenla  are  as  follows. 
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OI.IVIBB  &  CARR-8   «;«»          d  nu                                             1 

.  Messrs.  A.  SOUHEUR  &  CO. 

„  AlBiandtia    .... 

.  Mr.  E.  St.  J.  FAIKMAN. 

„  Antwerp    

.  Mr.  F,  YERELLEN  BEERSAERT. 

..S^lB... 

Mr.  J.  J.  FRET. 

.  Mr.  K.  BETERMAN,  lo  whom  0,  &  C.  ire  Agenb  for 

the  Sale  of  Ma  Wines. 

.  Mr,  L.  BBAKLr.                                                                    i 

„  Calais 

;  Messre.  CHARTIER,  MORY,  ii  VOCUE 

„  Cologne 

Messrs.  G.  TlLMEg  &  CO. ;  Mr.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN. 

.  Messrs.  VALSAMACHY  k  CO.,  Galata. 

„  Dresden 

.  Mr.  JOHANN  CARL  SEBBE. 

.  Messrs.  W.  H,  WOOD  &  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  TOUGH.            ■         ■ 

Mr.  H.  HENL^.                                                      ,^^H 

Mr.  IIORITZ  B.  GOLDSCHMIDT,  Banker.              ^^^H 

„  BencTB  

,  Messrs,  JOLIMAY  &  CO.                                             ^^^H 

„  Genoa    

.  Mr.  J.  NQIMO,  12,  Str^da  Ponte  Reale.                     ^^^H 

„  Hambui^  

.  Mesmi.  JULIUS  WIJSTENFELD  &  CO.                  ^^^ 

,,  Havre 

.  Messrs.  H.  L.  MULLER  &  STEHELIK.                                 ■ 

„  Interlaeken  .... 

.  Messrs.  ftlTSCHARD  &  BURKI. 

„  Leipzig  

.  Meare.  GERHARD  A  HEY. 

;;  teghora 

.  Mr.  MARIO   GIOVAMNETTI,  13,  Scdi  della  Da>^ena 
Nuova. 

f  Mesni.  GIRAUD  FREREa 

■(Mesa™.  HORACE  BOOCHET  ft  CO. 

,  Milan 

Mr.  LOUIS  MALEGUE,  Rae  de  I'Agaeau,  No.  8  rouge. 

.  Mr.  J.  QUTLEBEN. 

„  FioB   

.  Messrs.  LES  FILS  DE  CH.  GIORDAN. 

„    OstBIld     

.  Mr.  J.  DUCLOS  ASSANDHI. 

„  Paris 

.  Messra.  VICTOR  GRAND  &  CO..  Banters,   14,  Rue  4e 

TreriM. 

Messra.  DELASSUS  &  LEDOUX,  Packers  ami  ForwardiiiJ 

Agents,  6,  Roe  Neuve  St.  Auguatin,  prSs  la  Bourse. 

Mr.  T.  FOWLE,  8,  Rue  PemeUe,  and  st  Marcuil,  near  Ay, 

to  whom  0.  4  C.  ara  Agent,  for  the  Sale  of  his 

„  PragBB  

.  Maura.  G.  DALLE1ZETTK^&  CO.;  Mr.  J.  P.  SEEA.             , 
.  Mr.  J.  A.  HOOWENS. 

Eorae 

„  Hotterdam 

„  Trierte  

Messrs.  MARTIN  FRBRES. 

„  Turin 

.  Mr.  C.  REMOSDINI. 

„  Venice   

,  Mr.  HENRY  DECOl'PET. 

.  Messrs.  AKNSTEIN  k  KRAUS. 

„  Vienna  

0.  &  C.  have  Fi  Slock  in  London  of 

Poro  Bordeaux  and  Biine  Wines  imported  direct,  from  IBi.  to  9e«.  per  doi. 

■    OlIVIEB  i  CABR,  37,  FnSBimY  SQCABE,  LOmOJ.        A 

m 
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CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETKCTOK  LOCKS. 


CHITBB'3  LOOKS  sfforil  the   greatest  security  rrom  nil  Picklocks, 
or  false  Keys;  also  delect  any  attempt  W  open  them,  are  Htremely  simple  ind 
durable,  and  of  all  slies  and  for  ever;  purpose  to  which  locks  can  be  applied. 

Trniilu,  FaitmBateani,  Travelling  Baga,  Dreanng  Caiei,  ViiUng:  Seski, 

&C.,  titled  with  only  the  usual   common  and  uttrrly  ioseunrE  locks,  can  have  ibi 
place  of  theae  supplied  bj  Clinbb't  Patent  without  alteration  or  injury. 

TrarellBrs'  IiOBlc-FTotacton  and  Portable   Sontoheon  XooIib  for  wcuring 
Docrti  that  may  be  found  la^l^ned  only  hy  common  locks. 

CHUBB  &  BOH  have  always  in  stock  a  variety  of  Writing  and  DespfttaL 
Boxes  in  Morocco  or  Uuasla  leather,  and  jgpnnued  Tin  ;  the  latter  beiog  pai-tioU' 
larly  lecommended  for  lightneas,  room,  durability,  and  fteedom  from  dunngc  bj 
insects  or  hot  climates.  Writing  Boies  fitted  widi  trays  Bud  stationery  complete, 
ther  plain  or  in  imitation  of  oak,  roiewood,  and  other  woodi, 
secnred  by  the  Detector  Locks. 


} 


TraveUing  Coven  for  Writing  Boiea  kept  in  readini 

Best  Blsok  Enamelled  Leather  TraTeUing  Bags 
Imbb's  I'atent  Locks, 

Cash,  Deed,  and  Paper  Bezel  of  all  dimensions. 


CHUBB'S  FIREPEOOF  SAFES. 


I 


OieiT  OnnpowdsT-pniof  Steel-plated  Deteotoi  Lockg,  nrr 

fire  and  burglary,  and  form  th^  most  oomplela  Bifeguard  for  Books,  Fapers,  Deeds, 

Jewels,  Plate,  and  other  rahiable  property. 

VHUBB  ft  SOK  have  also  Safes  not  Sreproof,  bot  equally  secure  in  all  Diher 
mipects,  intended  for  holding  plate  where  protection  fi-om  fiie  is  not  sa  abject, 

mended  specially  in  place  nf  the  ordinary  wooden  cases  for  plate,  which  mayso 
easily  be  brakea  open. 


Confute  niustrated  Priced  Lists  of  Chuhb's  Lacks,    Boxa,    Safes,  awl  other 
*  Mantifaetvres,  gratis   am!  post-free. 


CHUBB   and   SON,  57,  St.  Patd'a  Churchyard, 
London,  E.C. 
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MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 
A   REVISED   LIST 

Irincipal  New  and  Choice  Books 

IN  CIRCULATIOX    AT   THIS    EXTENSIVE   I.IBRAKY 
IS    NOW    READY, 


Single  Bubacription,  ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum, 


CHARLES   EDWARD    MUDIB, 

i,  510,  &  511,  New  0>raid  Street.  sDd  20,  SI,  it  22,  Miuenm  Street,  Lgni 
S,  Crtes  Street,  MancheBttr ;  and  45,  New  Street^  Birmlngliam. 

THE  ATHEH^UM. 


JFERT  SATOJIDAT,  PRICE  FOUKPE^'CE,  OF  ANY  BOOKSELLER, 

THE   ATHENJEUM 

ORNAL  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


Engliih  Boot,  a 


I  of  tbe  1 


-Vletn.  wllh  mtracls.  of  evei; 

I  porunL  t  i}n\sn  "'  orks. 

bporta  ul  Ui?  i'mcctdLTigBaf  IheLeunedSodeUeB.nltb  AfaEinicUof  I'Bjm  orinwiebt. 

Ultlieiitlo  Aocounu  utSclcuilili:  Voyuges  nnd  t'liptdliiona. 

'     elEU  Carresponaenee  uT  -  " '■' " °-' ■"  '" 


Ji  C[|[i»l  KulliM  oC  £ililbltloiifc  nciure  CuUecUoiui,  New 
uding  Bepnna  an  Uie  Open,  ConcerU,  lliutru,  New 


J'rii    . 
Inilc  and  1 

lo'srapliloal  Notices  of  Mpn  rtlsiLngnlalieii  in  LIKralurc,  Sell 
riBlnal  Papers  ana  Poems. 
*~ikly  Gossip. 

.e    anea,  ---S"^'  "a  T  H  E  N  ^  ulff' 

OfflM  tor  AdftrLlKmeuu,  so.  Wb".™otok  Strkki,  BrBiBo.  LOIUOK,  VI, 


MUKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  3 

>ERFECT.  FREEDOM  FROM  CQVGUS  1\  TG\  MrNUTES  AFTER  USB, 

I  AMj   AI.L   DIS0RUEK3   OF  THE   BUEATH    ASD   LOSGS.  AfiE  IKSUKED  BY 


.  ._   ,  ..llnTi  butpwrt- 

ibly  reiievtd  by  uklBg  two  bMa*' 
-      Sir,  yours  kCAnitly, 

■'  'Id  Mr.  T.  J.  Divlo,  Ctatmijil,  Uudnn."  CalvliilaUc  Uetbudiil  UinUtor." 

To  Binders  uid  PabllO  Speakers  tfaer  a»  laTalnable  for  cleurbig  u 

IttrngtbeniiiK  the  loLi-e.    Titst  have  i  i-lcasa><t  Tuib.    Frice  Ic  lid.,  at.Bil„  ud  11 

twtboi.    Solil  by  all  Dragglsla,    Also, 

DR.  LOOOOK'S  COSMETIC. 

,    Bewue  of  cDuuterfelU,- 


'  lUvslralrd  It 

OATTTIOH.- 

Bepfioi 


i  eLouu.  ndralrobl;  odnp 


or  »iimiTj^r  n 

The    BEHTinrE    BI&LVEBH  GLABBEB  na  OSIT  be    .ihl.iinsl    Ti-om 
HMin.  BOKEOWS  ZSTABLISHMEST,  Belle  Vne  Plaee,  Great  Halvein. 
!  aiME   DiV. 


w 
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To  loiu'ists  ill  Britain.  {Tt 


g  full 


BnEland,  10/«. 
BiiKllBta  Z<iLke  ] 
-UToleB,  irortb  and  South,  S/. 
Nortli  Wales,  sepBrately,  3/S. 
Derby  and  vrarwlok.  each  Z/. 
Hampsblre  (Zile  ofVlgbtl,  2/. 
Olouoester  and  Hereford,  2/. 
-rorluhlre,  a/«. 


Scotland,  8/S. 

Klglilanda  (Anderson's),  10/6. 

Troiactu,  1/fi. 

Skye,  1/. 

Staffa  and  Zona,  1/6. 

SutherlandBlilre,  1/. 

Edtubureb,  3/6  &  l/«. 

OlasBOW,  2/6  4i  1/. 

Ireland,  $/. 

Subiim,  Kiiiamey.  eacii  1/6. 

aeifast,  lit. 


BLACK'S  ROAD  AM)  RAILWAY  TRAITLIMG  MAPS, 

CbtbIOUj  constnicled  from  dio  M:ipa  of  lio  OtdnimM  Survey  aDiI  other  AiilhoriUej, 


ti  1/6.   Ireland,  2 


Sngrllsb  Kakea,  11 
'Wales,  N.  &  S.,  14 
Sarbysbire,  l/> 


:  ENCTCLOF^DIA  BBITANNIGA, 

EIGHTH  EDITION. 
1  XHctionarj/  of  Arti,  Stnences,  mid  QeneralLiterature. 
OS  WOOD  AND  s: 

iielj  half-bound 


BLACK'S  GENERAL  ATLAS  ,t'.  WOBLD. 

A.    Scr-ios    of  Fifty-Six   AInps 

f  THE  PRINCll'AL  COUNTRIES  OF   THE    WOKLD,  WITH  ALL   THE   MOST 
RECliNT  DiaCOVEKlES,  NEW  BOtTNUAEIEa.  St 

sQ  Index  of  6S,000  Funn,  forming  a  ready  Kej  to  ths 
ia  Ite  Maps.  Price  £3,  half-boBnil  raoroceo,  gilt  leuvffi. 


EUINBDBGH :  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK. ; 


J 
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By  geobge  mearom. 


I 


Second  Editions. 

Borth-Westem  Railway  and  its   Branches.     Three  Eondred 

uiiil  Siilj  EugriviugB. 

ONE    SHIXKXNO. 

Lancaster   Eind   Carlisle,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  Cale' 

BONUS  JiaiLWAYS.    One  Hundred  ond  rifl J  EiigiavinBe. 


e  bonnd  laaelfaer,  3a.  6 


'  Horthem  of  France,  with  Six  Days  in  Paris,     loo 
OJsn   sariii^xNO. 

re  IWD  Wvilu.  bannd  Mgiuhsr,  irlth  nnp.  3ih  94. 

m  of  B  diDllag  foi  e&di  ot  l)ia  Iwognlde-bDoki  nboveinenlJiintai  ani  k 

!.  The  Norttem  of  Francs  ami  Purta  li  tr 
tt  juiil  th«  rouiG  tbero  1jy  Buulogu,     Tht 

iluB  his  crfdll  AB  a  rolLwoj  uipocnpher  Tur  lrave]1(>r«  tUl 

11  lllualraleil  Gnlda— one  lo  the  Soulh^iistHTi  Raflwiiy  and  !(• 

I*  Brmcbes,  a  sf^M  UbcroZ  f^iUcnf '«  uvrlA  ^  tdifieiUvm ;  the  Eitbur  lo  thv  Nurthttm  RiHwiff 

ix  lUfi  la  Piili."— EuuiHiui. 

The  Brighton  and  South-Coast  Kailway.     One  Shilling. 
The  South-Weatera  Railway  and  its  Branches.     One  Shilljng. 


J  spent  ptetiv^lnaty  pana 


murrafs  handbook  advertiser. 
Official  illustrated  railway  guide-books-^ 


^RNat  Western  Railway  and  its  Branchea.    soo  EngrftTing*- 
^^  ONE   SHILUNa. 

Bristol  and  Exeter,  North  and  South  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 

SODFH  WALhM  KAILWAYS,    300  Lnitr.ivlng!.    6U0  PogM  of  LctUTprean. 

OKE   SHILUNG. 

The  stxare  two  Vr«rk*  (taaud  toselkcF,  3a.  6^U 

"  Ur.  George  Msuom'i  Ojleial  lUuilralid  Guide  to  tht  Grral  Wisltm  HaQaai  Is  the 
contluuetiuiLaf  amnai-jtaUeieriarof  lllmlnEJiHiB,  Uternryvid  pictuiidi,  ofGoimcry  CTOsMd 
by  oar  greiit  Kagllnb  raltwdf  llaea.  The  abLbdauce  and  octOfMa  uf  Iba  luformalLoQ,  and 
tbe^4>I  n»i>dckiiA  glveD  in  thae  works  for  a  ahilllDg,  is  one  oftiie  tlccraiy  niarvela  of  (mr 
duj.  'J1te  ithillLng  official  guide  to  Uie  Qifat  Weateni  iLself  cooLalna  ST^  pisea  of  latlBT' 
pns^  Willi  a  woodcmt  or  nveral  WEwdcQta  npmi  HlmoBtovtrj  iyjif," — l<J:^4HiT4Ea. 

marvel  ol  Llte.ipneu.     i'be  UluBlrAlloDB  ore  well  cboHD  and  ivelL  executed^  luid  ttie  letter- 


fa  ouodj  umllar  in  gtyle  and  coDBTructlon  la  Ibe  larger  compar 
West  of  EiLglaod  ahtHild  b 


ttlMngdeKTlpU  ellluai 
■umyeriliir  '-  ''-■■-  "' 


CBleit  aglonisbineiit.    He  boa  puMlibcd 
-K  bulky  vdIuqv,  omtalDltiB  mwrlj  H" 


ytanofwsll  ou  well-executed  eggnvlnga— Uie  ohurK  for 

■vScbUIhe  i,      Tht  hoik  li  tht  rAmfatbailitixr  paliithtd 


Great  Northern ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire ;  and 

SUl'LAND  KAIL  WAYS.    30n  EiipuvliiE^.    600  Pages  of  Lellerpreaa. 
ONE   SHILLING. 

Nortfa-Iiastem ;    Horth  British  ;    Edinhorgh    and  Glasgow ; 
Hcorrwa  CEfiTRAi;  edinbueoh.  peeth,  asd  DUNLiKEi  scoI'TBH 

N0KTH-BA3TEUN  i  atid   CHEAT  NOETH  OF  SCOTLAUD  EAU.WAVB.    Mu 
Ei^Qviu^,    £0u  PiiHea  of  Li-tlerpr4?9&. 

ONE   SHILLING. 
Xhe  Bbare  two  Worlu  bvnnd  la|[pilicr,  3a.  6d. 

TAaxK.  R,  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  Stationers'  H»n  Court,  Paeemoater  Row. 

Mr,  OEORHE  MEASOWaill  feel  obliged  foren?  local  Infonotttlnimrpublic  general  _ 


86  UCKRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  Vmf, 

DIBECT  INTEENATIOKAL  SERVICE 
Betneen  Vienna  and  Constantinople, 

I  Placing  ConHtantinople  within  6  Days'  Joume;  firom  LonAaOt 

SEA.PASSAGE    ABOLT  20   HOURS, 

TiduHi  amUaVUfor  30  dayt,  triOi  libertj/  Is  tlop  ai  inlermfliate  SlaHont. 

TWO    SERVICES    WEEKLY. 


FABES  Df  FRASCS. 

flm-Clng.    .  3»       S«inilj;iui    .    .  XIS-«9       Uiisl    .     .  3M-3« 

ad  llckeU  UB  FSM-DaB  twtwHD  CiiiiiUi>Iliio|>l«  ncd  Bailu.  lud  ^omid-Cla*  bf  Bill 

I  The  Sxpnn  Boct  "C  ibe  DnnabF  Suun  Nsci^iioii  Cmpur  Ihvh  Vienu  aiaj  ' 

^■niUax  Hifi'^io  jh.K.    Tbe  InveUn  con  go  1^  ii  to  Ba^u  iDEtvAdorbj  Ittf  RaOiray  on  tl»  I 

iMLowing  do;  at  equal  OOflt.  I 

Th*  Tre"(lter  ieaviag  SOCTH-EASTEKN  STATION,  LOXDOS  lUiinGE.  an  SAIVB-  1 

IT  TUESDAY  il  e-ss  Lii„  litlwr  vii  Puu.  Slruboai^.  mul  Hanteli.  or  tM  CmImIi,  ' 

aicli,  Cologne.  Ubjciih.  dtIvh  at  Viauu  mid^daj  UO.VLiAV  or  TBUKSDAY,  ud 

BetnnL  from  CoiutBiitiiiopIe  erery  Konday  and  Batarday  at  ■'■!■,  due  at 

Tbe  DANUBE  GTEAMHtt  In  cormpiiiidaiee  with  the  Sutatiay  SnriM  boa  ObMu- 
Haopte  la  dw  In  Vltiirui  ate  iolluvtitg  Fridn-r  ^bom  ooop- 

Tbe  Ttaivller  ran  IcATe  Tletmi  fur  EngUnd  thedaf  of  JUt  vrival,  at  trjL  or  T'SOriL 
aoordlDg  la  ^ht  Boute  cbofeo. 

FARIB,  IS  FEASCS.  Bl 


TICKETS     0BTAI9ABLE    A.T    TEE    BOVTH  -  EA8IESS    HAUW&T 
STATIOR,    LOSOOH. 


34,    ABrEraDOK    STBEET,    I.Om>OIT,    8.W. 
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PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  5EI,  FLEET  STRFET,  E.  C. 
B«sulationa  for  obtaming  Foreign  Office  Faeaports  ^atis. 

TJESIDESTSinl 

Jt  whodwlralc  ..  „,..    ,„^ 

fAaSPOKTS  obUined  UKl_.ia«l  Willi  «jjcdi-   \yj^    i^rS~— 


Van«  Ultenii  lAi 

Faaiport  Caiei  &vm  !■.  6 


erslpiitoreodlieAnierlniB  JUlDlili-rliilrfndoiioblaincilloUiiilsaStdKsPiiMpuni 
Breiy  I/aaiplitm  qf  Slalimarryfor  TraixlUxi. 
THE   LATEST   EDITIONS   OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 
PbrHC  Banks  sad  IHotloDoricB. 
B»*ti«HA«'B  Bi.mnH  »ml  CustHEBiii,  QoiBM  iDd  HisuKjoita  to  Fmu«,  BEjgiU 

Swltjuirlind,  Psrls.  Lonikiu.  lt:c 
£ELUH'EU*pDfSwlUerl(iDd,OrlEliu1EdltloD,  e>.  ed-uidiu.  ed. 

INDIA. 
BunaHAw'E  OFcrlmid  ind  T&raugh  Route  Guide  In  Indln.  Clicn,  and  AustrallB,  Ei. 
BaAEsnATv'B  Handbook  to  tbe  Bomboj  Prpdileucj  ond  the  Nurlt-We«  Prurlnccs,  Madi 

■Hd  Beoeal.  Ittf.  Gri.  ffltlL  ^^^_^_ 

EXPEHIENCEB   CoDBIEBS   li\1    BE   HAD   ON    ApPi-lCATIOS   TO 

W.  J.  ADAMB  [BiBdsIuiw'i  BriUBh  and  Continental  Qnide  Office), 

LONDON,   S9,   FLEtT  STREET,   E.C. 

OFFict:  Hours  3  lo  7.     iiatuhdavs  8  to  3. 


GRAND    HOTEL   DE   LYON, 

BUE  IMPERIAL,  AND  PLACE  DE  LA  BOURSE,  LYONS. 

rJO 
Lot 


>ES   SPOKXir. 

D  State  tlmt  it  «Bl" nearly  THREE  MllXiONS  OF  FKANC8, 

Although  vat  GIlANn  HOTEL  DE  LYON  aSotdi  (ar  moat  cleEiint  DFCiimiDcdBUDii  for 
tlwIileticBtcliiBHi.  It  IsfieqnenKd  b;  victors  of  Ike  bnmblestpreUBsiDiiB.  Roami  st  i(n„ 
■vny  comrutubly  tUridtbed. 

TABLE  D'HO  TE  Bt  4  tn.    In  cuueqneiire  of  the  PrDprieton  kjiTtdg  coatmct^  nllb  tlis 

fint  vtntBgES  may  be  had  at  this  Hotel  at  moderDte  pricet  Since  tbe  Hotel  hai  bwn  in  tlin 
hiodi  of  iiew  Proprlelun,  IneLead  of  a  tJompan;.  tbe  tcductioa  Ike;  kave  mode  In  Ike  prices 
inwludea  lliero  frem  pajlnB  Fees  to  Oh  Cob  and  Coacti  Drivera  at  lie  Railway  Stallon- 
Tmvallers  an  tliBwrore  reqiieBled  to  Iwir  in  mind  that  Itii  Urand  Hotal  de  Lfon  \i  titnBI«d 
lu  Uie  ceulre  of  tbe  Rue  Imperial,  dbu  Ibe  Bank  ol  Fnooe,  nud  oppuslie  Uh  PaUce  of  tba 


MITRRAr'S  handbook:  advertiser.  Mb7, 

I  JBootg  of  Voyage  and  Travels,  Works  on  Natural  Mistory,  ^e. 

M*I,   I8S1. 

TEN  WEEKS  in  JAPAN.    Bj  tbe  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong). 

I     ^      Wltb  a  Map  »Dd  a  tlluitratloiu  iu  Ummosylogtaphj.    eva,  I4i. 

I   THE   NATURAL   HISTORY   of  CEYLON  :   comprising  Anccdotei 

I     -^      lUojtrallcr  oribeKabllsanillncllnclsaftlicMainmiilla.  Birds.  H(^illFB.Fi>bci.JiuHl& 

ftt,  of  tie  Inhrid;  al»  a  Monogr^  of  tite  ELepliaiiL,  luhl  u  jJpBqriplion  i»f  IhH  Mudei 

of  CaplurinB  sTiil  Tiatalng  IL     Jly  Sir  J.  Emersok  Texkf.st,  ICO^,.  LL.D..  tt 

BspabUaheil  fnim  -Au  Aonunt  of  Ccylun,'  £,c.  U'llb  capioui  AiUltioua,  olid  Dcn  lUiu- 

tnlloiu  from  OriglniJ  Ylmt.  Lnga.    Vaei  Bvo,  (^Neulii  nadn. 

WILD  LIFE  on  the  F.TELD8  of  NOEWAY.    By  Fbancm  M.  Wtnd-. 
HAK.     Wllh  f  lUiutrulopi  In  Cbronia-UIbDeiapby,  '1  >1b)w.  and  6  WoudunU.     Oat 

Mao  and  s -„ 

\jH'airi^  Teadf. 

THE  ALPS :  or,  Skotclies  of  Life  and  Nntore  in  tiie  Mouiilaina.  B>y 
-*-  Jj.  Bbulefb;h.  TnuBlMied  bT  ibe  Rev.  Lksue  STD-nKK,  M.A.  enKwlih  II  Bau*. 
IJfrari)  ar--- 

JSPLOB 

SASKATCBKWAK    , 


i 


nn.    If.  :f56; 

«s  on  W,»«l. 
P  THE  SEA  and  ITS  LIVING  WONDEES. 

r    -^     Aulbor  oI'The  Ule  o(  lim  I'roplca,"     WiH  k^vctsL ,  _  .  .s, 

Hip.  and  1*  Oiroinu-sylogn^lui,  froni  dcafgnB  ly  H.  N,  HiwraiiKrs.    Smood  Edliioo. 

THE  UFE  of  Uie  TB0PIC8 :   a  Popular  Scientific  Account  of  flie 

NalumI  UlBtDTf  of  Ibe  Aiilpud  and  Vegetable  Kingdoiiu  la  Tropical  Reglma.    Sr  Dr. 

Gionae  H.mwio,  Autbur  of  ■  Fba  Sea  und  lu  Uving  Woodftj.'      y«  jirq«i™tiO». 

A  WEEli  at  Uie  LANDS  END.     By  3.  T.  Blight.  Antlior  of  •Ancient 

■"-  CowMa  and  oUior  ADlliiuiUea  gf  CorowiUl!'  iu»l!l«l,bi  0^lilhologT.lJTP■H.Hou^ 
aq.;  In  IcSUyHogy,  by  B.  Q.  Codch,  Ebi..  M.H-C.S. ;  unil,  In  Bounr.  bJ  J.  Kalfb, 
Eai^  U.H.aS.  Wlib  a  Map,  Eeolosicallr  coloured,  and  iiunerons  lUiutmiluni  drawn 
andaigiBifedoDlbe  Wood  l)y  IbeAulbor.    Square  Iqi.  8yo.  iKar^rrailf. 

rjLBNCKEGGAN ;  or,  a  Higliland  Homo  in  Cantire.     Bf  Cuthbeht 

^  ilBDE.  WlUi3Mapi,8CliraBn-nibognipb8,aiidniuqen™WoodouuftoinlltBlgn.ly 
tile  Antbor.    2  voIl  post  bxo.  [.Vroflj/  ludf. 

TWO  MONTHS  in  tlio  HIGHLANDS.  OECADIA,  and  8KYE.     By 

■^     Ciuui.EB  I(n;ii*Kn  WEtu.  BalTi!te^al■Law.    WItba  illuttralloua.    Postsm.  Ut;M. 

^^■HB  AFRICAN9  al  HOME  :  being  a  popular  DeBcription  of  AMea 

Uy  llie  lloi.  R.H.  Miu-BaAiR,  M.A.,  AolbtKuf  the 
Clio.    WlUia  Dew  Mnp  and  about  luWudcBUUlia- 


THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATfHIV  ..inl   III  V-1<)[,UGY  of  Hie  VER- 

*■     TEBIUTK  ANIMA1.S.     fly  Rifii.i.  .  ■  ■  1      Siiptrinujultnt  ot  lbs 

Natural  Hlali.ry|ii.puTinHil,flrliLa,  .J  ■  -..,r uf  Plivjlulugj In llie 

Boyal  Ini»tut[orr  o!  Or«t  Brit^li,  .1  i  ,   l„„iuuU  of  Fii™  ko. 

luOneUiietVolunie.avo.   Wlibui.i,-.,..         ,_.|- ;-..rilVood.    [rtWrj™. 

COCIAL  LIFE  and  MANNEIIS  ii.  AU.'-riiALiA  ;  ildng  tlie  Reeull 
^     ofliigbl  Years' EsprriaiM.    By  a  RtslIllL.^T.    I'uais™.  IJmCnad,. 

London  :  LONGMAN.  OB.'E'ES,  6,\i4  CO.,  Palemostor  Eow. 
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VOFAGSS  AND  TUAYELS,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  $c. 

pBAKI?,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS.    By  Members  of  tbe  Alpine  Olab. 
■*-      Eillled  by  JoBM  Biix,  M.BJjL,  PresldtDt.     Travollar'i  EdlUon,  compcMog  Uia 

■,•  The  Fourth  iSiiun  of  ■  Paika.  Paww,  and  Olscieni.'  with  8  coluurcd  lllnalreUooa,  BBJ 


>  tlM  Alps.    Bj  A 

■RAMBLES  in  the  ISLANDS  of  SAHDINIA  and  CORSICA :  with 

-*»i    SoilcBsof  IhBlr  HUIory.Anllqul»*i.4iidi'r9iiurn&.nrttliod.    By  Thobab  Fmnwr™. 

W3tb  a  Hop  Abd  many  iULU^^raLLuru  from  SbptqhBi  by  UeUt-OaL  BlPOVLPH,  J*  *, 

■POREST   CREATURES  :    1.   Tbe  Wild  Boar ;   2,   Tlie  Rob,  a  New 

-■■      Woniler  hi  NjiWral  Hlalory ;  J.  The  RedD«ri  *.  The  Fiillov,- Doer i  i.  TbeCodiof 

Uie Woods!  >-  Tbe  Black Codk;  T.Tbe  Eogtc;  s.  Hodht n ^neduin ;  9,  HlnU.    By 

UlusmLloDB  by  Ouli]i>  Haoimcr,  of  DreaiFD.    Post  era.  [Juii  nwly. 

London ;  LONGMAN,  GKEES,  and  CO.,  PateraoBter  Bow. 


ij  ^    A    ^ 

i!       PATENT 
F  CORN  FLOUR 


Boyal  Atlas  of  Modem  Cteography: 

Airongt^d  Eo  ss  loobviato  tlie  Inomvflilent  mclbal  ofnftreaa  by  DegreoB  and  MlnuUioI 

LongUuda  and  LAlllod?. 

'     BT  ALEX.  KEITH  lOHUBTDK,  F.B.S.E.,  F.a.O.B.,  Ac.. 

GMgnpIier  In  Ordinary  10  Her  MiOul J  fDiScoIland,  Autborof  Uie  '  Miysioil  Atlu,' Sio. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinbueqb  iSD  LoNlxis. 

Plata  of  the  nbove  Atlu4  mitv  bo  had  Kppntely,  with  a  sppdal  Index,  deIdb  ii.  B± 

-onutediDCuafUT  tbe  Pocket;  or  In, gliGelB  at  3i. 


MITRRAY'S  HAKDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


ihyJ 


SPECIALNOTIOE. 
'  PELICAN  LIFE  INSUEAJfCE  OFFICE.     Eatabliahed  in: 

IMT.    So.  ID,  Lomb»rd  Street,  E,C„  and  SV,  Churlng  CroM.  S.W.  ' 

SXKEOTOXS. 
Octailu  E.  Coope.  Esq.  ,         H^nc?  Lduulat  HolUnd,  B<q. 

WlUlnni  Cultim,  Eeq.,  IhC.L,  F.B.S.  WllUun  Juaei  Lmiaaei,  ^a. 

'-'iQ  Divli,  Esq.  Julin  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.tt.l*. 


&.  Oordon,  Etf^  H.J}.,  F.K& 


I,  will  putldpils  lu  ( 


Bciijunln  Shmw,  Biq. 
Mstlliew  WlilUng.  EsJ. 
ManiiadiikE  WjiFl!!,  Jun.,  Eiq,  KJ. 


Seciuitir  Id  coanectlan  wllh  Life  AnDnnce. 

V  Eur  PrusiwctuBH,  FomiB  ot  Fraiuul,  be.  sppl;  it  Un  Om«i  u  sboTo.  o 
the  Compruif '■  Ageuu. 

THE  LONDON  an4  WESTMINSTER  BANK  iiisuei  Ciroalar  Note 
each,  purihU  U  nierf  ImporUot  place  In  EnrDpe.  Tbeie  Notri  are  iuu 
(tim^,  «bd  tbey  orv  cubed  Alirood  free  of  Gonnuiulaii.  The  BaoIc  alao  icaaes.  Erc< 
L^LLen  of  Credit  on  all  On  principal  dtjea  and  [owns  In  Europe.  The  Letter 
■re  iHoed  wil;  it  Uie  hcmd  oince.  In  Lotfabgry.  Tbe  arcaltt  KeUi  may  be  nbtai 
bead  oIDm,  fn  Lotbbury,  or  m  sny  o(  Uie  BraneheB,  vlt:— 

WegtmlDEler  Bunch,  I,  Sl  JaraM'iSquiin.  I 

Bloonxilwiy       „       JU.BlghHolbom.  t 

BoulhwKfc         ,.       3,  WelUngloii  Street,  Boroogh. 
Eaiten  „       at.  HighStiHl,  WbiteohapeU  < 

Karjiebona        .       4,  Straifcrd  PIub.  Oifbrtj  Sueet  i 

Tsmple  Bar        ,       aiTiSlnmd. 
MiT  1,1811.  Wh.EIV^IXOS,  General  Mumget    ' 


GENEVA. 

L  I  O  D  E  T, 
WATCHMAKER    AND    JEWELLER, 

&4r,   It«e   clu   ISlione.  j 


WATCHES    OF    EVERY   DESCEIPTION,  majiufactared 
entirely  on  the  Premisos,  and  nuiie  sold  that  ciuinot  be  ivarraated 
Perfect  TiMEKEBPEns. 

Travelltrs  will  ahvaya  find  a  large  choice  of  ihe  newest  style  of 

JEWEUERY,  MUSICAL  BOXES,  MECHANICAL  FIGURES,. 

SINGING-BIED  BOXES,  &c.,  j 

only  to  be  seen  in  the  few  old-tstnlilisheil  Firms  of  Geneva,         ' 

—All  their  GiiodB  nre  warranted  to  their  Ijondon,  Paris,  and  New, 
Work  Ageste,  who  lue  rce^iuible  for  thidr  amwcriug  the  tiuarantet 
a  qC  the  time  of  Salo.  ,     I 


mjERArS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

FLORENTINE  BOUQUET, 


ROBERTS  &  CO., 

DISTILLERS    OF    ESSENCES 


on"! 


ARMACIENS  TO  THE  BEITISH  LEGATION, 

4100,  VIA  TOENABLTONI  co«oa,tE  the  o>i,s.  piu„:e), 

FLORENCE. 


^  WbitbuTu'a,  Foreign  Chemist,  174,  Regent  Street, 


kapt.  All  English  uul  Frencli  «jiptov«l  Pawal  McdklneB  imd  MirficilHi  Loipnuea ;  UDgllth 
Bid  FnncL  Flulu  and  higlily  Perfumed  Uwps  Id  grut  varift;)  Pixre  Had  LivH  m  mnu 
Snrfguiidluid ;  Dr.  de  Jiragfa't  ditig  1  Seldlli:  pDWdrni  HoblDHti's  Patent  Gmalg ;  TiTlare 
BQiakHipitbId  Cocoa  ^  Oatm^aLi  RiwuivnE  ilee  Anbpi;  Soda  and  Selu^T  Wiier  En  SypLulde 

Tau;  Cungreu  WBWr  dinKH  Irom  tbe  Spring;  ImUo-rubber  Onsda  ut  everj  imaipaoa ;  y 

rinesc  Tarke;  SponRei  Sponge  Di«>;  Meusiltu's  loaUi  Bnishei,  Hair  BnubcB,  god  Nail  1 

aetoi  EH«'aUuni(eui«Qi]cOlulHiltat  Ueutuv  Oil.  t 

D<pai  for  the  Genuiue  Eau  de  Culogue  of  Jtan  Miiria  Farina  (gep-nVber  ipra  JiUIotu  1 

Ibuj;  BawlaDdaMsuBsirOil.Odooui,  and  Kalydot;  Hi'sry'i  Calclutd  MignEgli.  J 

LAKE  OF  GENEVA.  j 

GRAND  HOTEL  BYRON,  AT  VILLENEUVE,  ' 

NS&S.   THE  CHATEAU  CHUjLOW.  | 

One  of  Uh  mosl  dfllgblful  iltimliodi  In  Europe,  Mjoj^g  a  grand  anil  suutliioB  psnorunii  d(  1 

the  UkBOfCiPhPva  ami  the  iwautlfiil  anil  pIctnreflqnBiaouHaLui  «bic&  anrround  It.    Tho  J 

Bisiu  ore  large.  u'cLE-uln'd,  and  tliicil  up  must  ci,ufurublj.  The  bclel  >lu  puB»sieB  t  large  ^ 


nle  leimi  from  IHh  Dtliilxr  to  in  Juw. 


i 
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gutdj  $;lMivisIj  gailfoaiT. 


May, 


^032 

^ft    COLOQITE,    IHS    BHIKE,     ITOBTHERK    AITD   EASTEBIT    GESMAIFT, 
^B  AKD  SWUZEBLAND,  via  HOLLAND. 

General  Steam  ]Va\ig:ation  Company, 
FROM    LONDON    TO    ROTTERDAM, 

II        DITCH  RHEMSn  RAILWAY, 
^  OnBor 
Thnrsdor. 
P --'■- 


ftXailnaj. 


sallon  Cam-paij's  Ftnt^Clnu  SUunen  ■  COLOOKE,' 
L  KaUiiiiBe'a  Wharf  for  Bollerdun.  evcij  TmidM, 


e  fallowing  I>lacni 


AIX-LACHAPELLE. 

AMSTERDAM. 

BASLE. 

BERLIN. 

BINGEN.! 

BREMEN. 

BRUNSWICK. 

COBLENTZ. 

COLOGNE, 


DUSSELDORF. 

HAMM. 

HANOVER. 

HARBURG  FOR 

LEIPZIG. 

MANHEIM. 

MAYENCE. 

MAGDEBURG. 

OBERHAUSEN.  kc  be. 
from  tbe  Hilc  ot  mat,  end  eDubte  Uw 


jf  price,  and  cunfenlDg  Hi 


Coli^ne,  Bonn,  Ali-IO'Ctuipelle.  WIcibadin,  lia^Bn-Bades,  Knnkfurt,  ciirlBrnlw,  Sec 


le  OFFICE  OF  THE  DUTCH  RHENISH  KAILWAY, 
luLdeii  Ctoas,  CbBiiiiK  CrciM;  Ballwiy  Offlw. 

>[  Suam  NnvlgtUqo  Cuspuijr,  3),  Bi 
te  lbs  ilwTe  Plioa  u 


llu  princliul  Toniu  of  the  lUilne,  Geniuio;,  luiil  AUEUia.    Liate  of  Ui< 
■   obts&ied  at  Ebe 
I  Z-OmtOS  OFEICBt  Vi,  Omcecknrch  Sircctt  B.C> 
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DAKISH  ISLES,  AND  COPESHAGES.    By  Hoejce  SUBBYiT. 


■Mr.  MuiTiit  Eoa  from  town  latom.  Irom  bniidbiE  to  bijlldlnc.  and  ilimiH  upon  each 
■be  itoT7  K  legend  lh.[  gi™  It  >n  lalerwl.    His  YolumB  »boqnd  in  amu<i<.E  pMfflgss,  aod 

-ItlanfmliiiigtonieetwIttiawuTt  like  Ui<s,  wbleh  la  ii  void  of  pi^Uiulon  uU  Isi^ 
rffcctlwly.  Bid  in  u  ilyle  whlcb  Is  pitfectly  bia  own.'— Preu. 

■  Mr.  Mstryil  mmblnos  tbe  dlKemina  eye  of  IhE  ardi«QlngHl,  the  widy  hjuid  ot  an 
■nut,  and  tue  kDowledgo  o[  Uie  blttoriisL' -Literary  Gaaite. 

JOHN  MURKAY, 

AlbBmarle  Struet. 

BAGNERES  DE  BIGORHE 

ZURICH. 

la  ■  dcllgblfiillj  iillii«44  town  it  tin  toc.t  of 
the  Prrenfwa,  nossoaslng  a  larae  tbennal  ea- 
DMUmenl  'J«l  «.,er.  ot  mucb  celebrity. 

J.  H.  KERBZ, 

pliiEia  In  Ibe  Pyren[lE^  nnd  pnaEeiscs  lI;« 

CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 
D  ESPECTFDLLT  «mom.cB  to  Tanr- 
"•    iBIa  nnd  Vlal.oni  Ih.t  he  prepana  and 
dlapenaea  Hedicbiea   ami  Prascriptiona  ac- 

the  pureai  and  chuiceatDmin  and  Chi'mlculn. 
J.  if.  KEBEfc  having  i«eii  a  prinoipal  dH- 
penslDii  Aulilul  at  one  of  Uie  But  Hnnsca 
In  Kogland.  bopei  Ibat  bli  experience  and 

ded«  of  Ibe  li:ngll.h  NobllUy  and  Genliy. 

eelecwd  StocH  ul  Ibe  moirt  populu  Engliah 
Palent  Hedlcinca  anil  I-erfumprf. 

■Omn  H  »n  1i:iik1I>Ii  eplKopsl  church  aod 
nilU«.t  d»1>Ui>.  11  fogJiereTwIiete  ».eral 

ITBB   BOTBI.  DB  BBABCB 

rintued.  dun.  uid  eumfDrtable.   Tbi  culaine 

dXtomnl  10   recei™  Ennlish  fiunlltM,  and 

lo  Oie  w.nn  of  hlB  gueau  and  treit  them 
irilta  gFHt  llbenitly. 

NUREMBERG. 

J.     A.     STEIN 

(C.  A.  DEMPWOLFF), 
3  of  Library,  Photographs,  and  Objects  of  Art, 

BAIERISCSEB  EOF. 

-Pbotograpba,  Ubmiy,  iia 
•Ti,  The;  will  nnd  a  largo 
Engmvinga,    Maps,   St,    of 


id  for  biB  deplorable  death,  v 
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Epps's  Guinea  Homceopathlc 
Medicine  Case 

OmUinB  Tnenty-foiir  nemcdlM.  and 


NUREj^BERG. 
GKEAT  EXHIBITION 

IMANUFACTUKES. 

■jTnrehaUBi'  for  Toyi  of  tiery  kind,  and  fur 

A.  WAHNSCHAPPE, 

PLACE  JOSEPH  L.,  Nn.  292, 


VfhBn 


etjm 


ESSENTIALS 
TRAVELLING. 

ThreBher'i  India  Tweed  Buits. 
Threaher'a  Kasluair  Flannel  Shirts. 
Tliroflhor'8  Kaahmir  Woollen  Bocks. 
ThreaherV  Coloured  Flannel  ShirM. 
ThreiheT'g  Travelling-  Bags. 


THRESHEK  &  OLEKNY, 

192,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


BREMEN. 


I 

^^1       be  foDDd  bEre  for  Dunklin  and  gai[lemi 
^^^       Tbe  Flegnnt  Cuflw  Bcum 
^^H  ^i^liab,  Fniodi,  (od  Qenmin  Kev 


ALEXANDRIA,  EGYPT. 


HOTEL    ABBATT, 


FreaiA  Table  d'Bole  or  EtigUdh 

Living  at  optiiia. 

GOOD  WnTES,  &a. 


OXFORD. 

SPIERS  Ai\D  SOX, 

102  &  103,  mSH  BTBETT, 


( arid  rememhraaoM  of  OXFOKD. 
i  ihe  GUIDE-BOOKS.  HAPS,  Kcm  of 
nj  djid  lu  nelflibourhood  kept  In  Btoclc, 
eU  oh  Views,  Pholosmplu,  eiereascapis 


Tbnlro.  sad  Eicbange, 


INTERLAKEN. 

PHARMACIE  ANGLAISE 

i  AUG.   F.   DENNLER, 

ENQIJSH  DRlJtjOlST, 
DISPENSING  CHEMIST. 
STKCiALlTKa    FRANQAISES.       H 

EAUX  MlNfiRALES, 

aATUEELLES  kt  AKTlFJClGIiBS. 

CATES'L'  MX,DlCISeS. 
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FABIB. 

Hotel  lies  Deu\  Sllondes  et  iFAiigleterre, 

8,    RUE    D'ANTIN. 

Xfiir  the  miorids,  I'tace  Vciidoia^,  aaU  the  Bmlevaitls. 

THIS  MagLilittiit  Kiiii-tl.i.-*  llptel,  retvntly  tonslructad  and  elegantly  fuitiislieJ 
ill  liif  npwrat  iiiicl  most  fiu.liicnable  style,  siiimunJed  by  Gardens,  justifies  U* 
priierHin  iiccoi-ilnl  lu  it  by  I'iimiliu  mid  Gentlemea,  for  tbe  splendour  sad  ton- 
fblt  of  Ito  A|iUilIliPliIe.  hf  eMvllent  l^isine,  and  tilv  care  and  atleiltiun  nhowil  tu 
sU  wtio  lioQour  the  Hctel  with  their  psliiKuige.  Large  and  small  Apoi-Uaente, 
bd4  nngk  lioonii  at  tnodrmte  Cbai^M.  Private  Hef^tnuriint,  splendid  CoHee- 
ittWDU,  Snluons,  SwdliK  and  Smoking  lloonis,  Let[CT-bii>,  interpreteiij,  Horses, 
degAtit  Cnm^;ei,  OmnibuaM  for  the  fcuiwaj-e, 

^y.  KiNasTON, 

CmiMIST  AND  DRUGGIST, 
Sngluh  Qupensuy,  44,  BtradtL  Tentro . 

(Oppoitla  UBiHilics  Squire).  I  

PbyMcianB'  PjpseriijtioQS  and  Fumilv.  'THK  HlTIROPATHiC  ESTABUSHUtUiT 


BOPPABD  ONTHB  EHIKE, 
Family  Hotel,  Rhine  Baths, 


1U1JHU3AU  meills  al 


Becipw  carefully  dispensed  from  Ihchi-st    well  topi,  airf  In  a  deilgbttul  lucallly.    Ii* 
aui  pureaC  Unigs.  I  spparaiuB  li  eiceUeot,  under  la  experienufd 

All  Ph»m»=euli™l  Prepstationa  mads  '  J^^  ">"  "f^  ^"^  i^-S™ 
■eeorfinelo  theKonimliH  of  the  British  .j.^'^rms  ai^  very  re»K.™blei  and^^sLs 
Ruimacnpsins.  nhu  do  not  requln  treauneni  am}'  be  IxionlEil 

Genuine  Palint  MciUcaiti.  I  uidMdflde.'DnirurtB.blr  lieic. 

HOTEL    WANDL, 

Tl»o  lai-gcet    Hotel  In   tlie    ccnti-e   of  tlio 
iDuei-   To"«Ti.   of  'Vienna, 


CASEFUL  ATTENSASCE  AITQ  HODZBATE  FSICSS. 


npHIS  FIRST-RATE  HOTE[,,  wiih  200  Rooms,  among  whicli  are 
*  aeTeral  Apartments  for  the  Kobility,  poaseasfts  new  and  comfortable 
accommoJation,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  freqnentud  and  best  Bituateil  of 
the  Imjierittl  Residences, 

Dinners  a  la  carte  are  served  at  any  tinie  of  tbe  day  in  the  peculiarlj- 

decorated  Dining  Saloon  and  !!oom,  | 

The  Owiitr  v.-ill  use  hie  best  endeavours  to  prtserve  tlie  gowl  reinitii-         I 

[[     tjon  of  the  Eatahlishment,  I 

■V-  JOHANN"  WANDL,  j 

^^■Kfrnrnt,  Hotel  Kekpeb,         A 

K :: i 


MITRRAVS  HASDROOK  ADVERTISER. 


BEBNEKHOF   (HOTEL).  ENGLISCHER  HOF. 

BEK.   XRAX-T,  Proprietor.  ,,.—  «,.«.. 
Proprietor,  JK&H  BXBBS. 


highly   'TIHIS    Firet-rate  Establishmeat.  verj 


rIS  New  and  Fh-at-plasB  Hotel  for 
Fsmilim   nod  C 
^^^  -    -       .  lended  by  ihc  best  claH 

^H      mnnds  from  its  vindowa  b  most  eiten- 1  of  Trardleri,  is  situatal   close  to  the 
I  aiTfl   and   spltDdid  view  of  the   whole  |  Steemfra'    Lmding-pUce,   aod    Tu-i-v£i    1 

chain  of  the  AIpe  imd  of  the  beautiful  I  the  RnWvny  Stations,  on  the  loveliest 
eoTirons  of  Berne ;  aa  aho  the  Govern-  I  position  of  the  Lake,  wiUi  superb  viewa  ' 
inent  I'dlnre,  the  charming  Promenade, '  of  the  Rigi,  Pilatns.  Alps,  nod  Glaciem ; 
the  Bsmpartii,  and  Etatlway  Tenninus.  contauu  aeveial  Saloons,  62  comforbihlB 
Tlie  Hotel  has  eicellent  aooomniodatiDB,  Booms,  Smnking  and  HeadinE  Rooms, 
eomWning  elegance  and  ooinfort,  imd  where  are  French  and  English  Kews- 
otfers  to  Tourists  a  desirable  pince  of  |  papers, 
temporarv  residence.     From  October  Ist  I      Chnmber,  IJ  fr,  op  to  3  fta.     Break- 

rto  Julv  1st  families  cnn  be  accomniodated  i  fast,  I)  fr. 
ivith  'board  and  lodging  at  reasonable  '      Tables  d'Edte  at  I,  4,  and  T  o'clock, 
torms.  :  The  prices  are  3,  4,  and  2*  frs.      ' 

r 


Bnths  in  the  Hotel.  |  cok  of  s  longer  etay,  guesla  aie  received 

"     "ng-rooms     supplied     with     the    en  pensijn. 

Gnlignani'a   Messenger,    Punch,  I      Omnibuses  aod  Droskics  are  at  com- 


AMSTERDAM. 


BRACK'S    DOELEN    HOTEL, 

Bltaated  in  tlie  Centre  of  the  Town,  and  most  eosvenient  for  Vititon  on 
Pleaiore  or  Buaineii, 
I  a  splendid  View  of  the  Quajs,  ic. ;  and,  being  couduetod  on  a 
J  liberal  scale,  it  is  patronised  by  the  highest  chissea  of  Bocietj'  in  Holland.  It  is 
aJfo  much  frcquenled  by  English  Travellers  for  the  comfort  and  flntrrale  aocom- 
modation  it  affords,  as  well  as  for  the  invariable  civility  shown  to  viiitora, 

I    Cold  and  Warm  Baths  may  be  had  at  any  hour. 
DENTELLES,  BRODEUIES,  LISGESIES,  ET  ■COSFECTIOSS. 
Cb  Magnsin  tient  un  Dt'pflt  apifciBl  d'Applicfttiotis  de  Bmiellea, 
Dentellea  noirea,  Valenoiennea,  ImitatioDa  flnea,  Tula  unia  et  bn)d&, 
todories  de  I'EtrQnger  et  Fabrique  dc  Broduriea  de  Florence, 
Truusseatu:  en  iinjcriei  et  Funires  oompletoi  e*  Dtnttlhi. 


Tahk-d'mte  at  half-past  4,  or  Dinner  d  la  carU. 

FLORENCE. 

AUX  VILLES  DE  FLANDEE. 
PLACE    STA.    MARIA    MAGGIOKE,   No. 


1^  J 
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NICE,  PRANCE. 

School  for  Tonag  Gentlemen 

MK.  J.  NASU, 

HAISON  PONS, 

2,   CROIX  SE   UABBBE. 

poring  the  Sumruor  JliiuUi.  dffl  Jup.e  u 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGES, 

FEAKZ  THIMM'S 

SERIES  OF 

European   Grammars, 

AFTElt  AlINS  METHOD. 


SpinlHta  QnuBniiir,  bj-  SiLvo  . . 
JVinugnMe  QniDinar.  I>;  CihinD 
Bwedlili  Orummir,  bf  Ijaitatia 
DanLili  Gmuninr,  br  I  jiod  . .  , . 
ntUdtamDiur.  b}  Aba    ..     ., 


Themelhuid  aduplal  in  Ibid  nrlulriil  Serlei 
oTOnunmar.  Is  inn«i  elm).le  nnd  luUijuil,  and 
It  imlneiiily  atLipied  lur  SeIMuIUod.  lUr 
Wwul  iJ».  and  lur  4  cmupurotlvD  atodf  ol 
Btttapeiui  UoEuugei. 

FOREIGN   DIALOGUES, 

laltd  lu  Injure  a  nipll  acqulidUua  at 
KDreipi  L»agiia|;«l,  lamo.cluUi.  ^  g 
llel«er'i«>imi>iiandli>wUih..  ..It 
pndBviut'iFRncfa  and  iijigliab  ..  ,.  i  t 
JlsrchBuri  lulian  SDil  Biwliali . .  . .  3  I 
SalVD'uSpanlaband  Knglii^  ....  a  c 
]|iHiUWsPurtiigue*eaadEagtliii  ..    1    g 


Tourists  and  Travellers, 

l^iton  to  tha  Eeoiide, 
UOULA.\DS>  KALYDOR 

plexlob,  dl^peUSiig  the  cloud  or  lafljtuar  and 
ivluatlon,  allayji.g  all  but  and  IrnuUUt;, 

Hon  aLi^inE  reviond  elHaUdty  uul  bdlLh- 

li'ni'klcL   Tim.  ;^U,  Fbiiplei.  Fluibas. 

luaburn,  uniii^af  Iukcu,  Iti  virtus  have 


IVicf  41.  (U  and  Hi.  Sd.  PC 


oi,Ily  ™ 


mlulPaadryiigaa  in 
vlilal  by  Uta  UH  uf 

ROWI.A\nS'  M\CASS\R  OIL. 

mvigorami 


dellghltolly  fragi 
1  iiUrlBer  bgynni 


rnoB  u,  B(i.,  31.,  101.  ail.  (equal  lo  four 
•Dull),  aud  double  tliat  ilia  31>.  pel  l)ulUi>. 


ROWLANDS'  ODONTO, 


Torklili.Kiiiiilan,  It  EiiKlLrii  Vocabulary  a    a  rt;i„.„..  ,„„,.„„ 

>    acranm  B«l(-Taiislit l    ^  Pu^ty  and  iragtance. 

fttinrti  teir-TaugU      I    o  PjIm  to.  »d.  pa r  Boi. 

JULUan  aclC-raugbl      1    0  sold  it 

Pobliahod  by  Mr.  F»»w  THrmi.  Fmigu  20,    HATTON     OABDEK; 

Gn)«»eiwr^i4n!,"!..indiio'i  iiial™'3a,  !■"»■  -"^  ''"  L''.^"''"' and  ;'£r/uj«iTi. 

MM.Suni,  UandiaAai,  V  A«k.  (or  EOWLASD'S  iiUcljw, 
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HANDSOME  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS. 

nEATj  and  SOVS  PlIOW  ROOMS  contain  a  Israe  BMortment  of 

..li],tln<.M>.u»llnc>.i>dfl.^i 
and  Jii|winH( ;  all  BiWd  Milii  Bi 


I 


CONTAINS  DESIGNS  AND  PRICES  OF  ISO  DIFFERENT  ARTICLE 

OF  BEDROOM   FURNITURE.  AS  WELL  AS  OF 

100  BEDSTEADS,  AND   PRICES  OF   EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BEDDING, 

SENT   FREE   BY  POST. 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND   BEDROOM 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

196,  TOTTEXHAM  COURT  llOAD, 

iowDoir. 


T-E    SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE    PORTATL 

TTEAL  and  SON  bm 


e  patentol  a  roothod  of  making  a  Spring  MattreH 

-_    -  — „„.iCpnlotiif  uiui»ISprtn((MftHreMUltsWni[*ihMVyaiiiirumt« 

"nw  <  BoBuniar  Slattiqufl  PgrtatU'  ' •■-  '"  "■ — '- -^-.i.—  .-.— ^.- 


)  BOM,  lee,  TOTTETTHAM  CODHT  ROAD,  W. 


1.  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

JOHN    SOUTHGATE, 

Solid  Leather  Portmanteau  Manufacturer, 

76,  WATLINQ    STREET,    LONDON. 


HIS  REGISTERED 
rABDROBE  PORTMANTEAU 


:^7^ 


JpHM"  SOUTHGATE,  76,  -WATLIWa  STKBET, 


)  mid  at  t)ie  Msnoficturlb 

ET,  LOMDON'.  J 


UdEtRATS  HANDBOOK  jU}VEBTISER. 

ROME. 

J.    P.    SHEA, 

5NGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT,] 

FORWARDINP.  AGENT 
TO   n.B.H,   THE    PRINCE    OF    WALE 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 


At  this  Office  persons  applying  for  Large  or  Small  PnP- 
nished  Apartments  invariably  obtain  correct  aud  unbiassed 
information  on  all  matters  connected  with  Lodgmg-Hooaea, 
Boarding- Houses,  and  Household  Management,  Trhile 
Low  and  Fixed  Chaises  fur  [iracliL'ul  servicoa  offdr  safe 
and  liatihfactory  asBistance  to  I'rojirictur  and  Tenant,  as  testi- 
fied by  the  increasing  confidence  of  Engiish  aud  American 
Travellers  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852, 
Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post  to  peiwns 
who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at 
the  approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

Mn.  Shea,  being  a  Custom-house  Agent,  clears  and  wspe- 
houses  Baggage  and  other  effects  fur  persons  who,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 
lu^age-traio,  directed  to  his  care,  through  the  following, 
or  any  other  agent. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 


|„_ _ .„„.„.„„,„.._., 

^  Messrs.  OLIVIKR  &  CAKR,  37.  PiuBburj  Sqaare, 

DUBLIN  Mi^Bsra.  O,  &  E.  ELLIOTT. 

LIVERPOOL  MciBStB.  C.  *  B.  ELLIOTT,  17,  Gnn-r,  PiB«» 

FOLKESTONE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

BOULOGNE  S.M Mr.  BERNARD.  18.  Qilio  doB  Piiqueboh. 

PARIS  MoHsra.  LANSING  &  CO.,  8,  Pisco  <ie  la  Bourae. 

MARSEILLEB   Measca.  QIRAUD  FKERE8,  44,  Roe  Sainte. 

_. . a 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

P  AE  I  S 
CONTINENT, 

VIA  NEWHAVEX  AND  DIEPrE. 


pLONDON,    BRIGHTON,    AND    SOUTH    COAST 

RAILWAY. 


rHE    SHORTEST    AND    CHEAPEST    ROUTE. 


From  the  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  Termi 


fAEES  THKOUGHOUT  : 

FiTBt  Class  28s.  |  Second  CIeies 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  FOil  FODIi  DAYS. 


20a^^| 


EETURN  TICKETS: 
First  Class 50s.  |  Second  Class  . 

AVAILABLE  t'Olt  ONE  MONTH. 


L'imes  of  Sailing,  the  Slimmer  Tiilal  Service,  aod  full  pnrticukrs, 
D  Advert] sem en tB  in  '  Bradslinw'a  Guide  for  Great  Britain  nnil 
l'  also  'Bradsliaw's  Continenlnl  Guide  ;'  the  "l'imes' newnpnpcr; 
lOd  the  'I'iuie  Tables  of  the  Briohton  akb  South  Coast  Compakt. 

Every  information  may  be   obtained  respecting  tliis  pleasant  at 
miil'^al  route,  on  application  in  London  to  A.  D.  Boseon,  4,  ArtLi 

b  East  (opposite  the  MoDUment),  London  Bridge;  and  at  tho 
ondon  and  Brighton  Bailway  Offieea,  London  Bridge  and  Victoria 
;  and  at  all  their  vavious  Statiutis;  aiso  at  the  Compacy'it 
ffices,  43,  Eegent  Circus,  Piccadiily. — In  Paris,  to  A.  D.  Eobsok, 
K^ne  de  la  Paix ;  and  at  35,  Quai  Henri  IV.,  Dieppe. 


y 
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Norwich  Union 

M 

FIRE 

i.ssiuiiAXoii:  sue 

IneUtiitad  1797. 
DIRECTORS. 

ETl 

■ 

CntUH  EVAKS,  Kan 

;VuWn.i.         Ei.w.BD  Stii*«al> 

Kiq.  r<«-m«i<iipti^H 

g»iio«Do»ii.)rT.Kiq. 

,      Joni  Wnmitr.  E«i.            1 

D.  Da 

ky«Li!.ai 

PdbkwJchxIIuivw 

Hiumi  Bkowis.  B»q. 

W.C.Hot«xE«j. 

!l*bm.  Esf. 

*1'pS%^;e«i. 

C.  K.  T««,  Ssq. 

Mrms.  E«. 

SKHtor,.-SlrS*«r 

fef  thtt  »KLety  on  tiulMlngg.  r^hiI 

ndltr.   Slid  eSMi. 

llp.lni»rt.luirboiir,Qr 

i«*,  frm,  i™,  or  *m-ge  bj  tt«. 

inw 

put  of  tbs  DnltHl 

d  IwlDDd. 

Oiutlun  of  Ih.  Socioly  Uiiit  the  Inmml  ib 

all  be  me  from  ml 

■niibUltT ;  '^1  ><•  r»n 

itundo 

£SSI).00«hBlM«. 

at  tbB  CumMiiT  are  penoi 

,.      IwhuTOUma  from  Time  lo  linil  _  ....^   .. 

Hawretnw  u  oiaitj  £400,000. 

r  A  nuther  mni  ii  applitaUe  far  a.  Bonni  upon  poUoiM  ronewed  in  IBSL 
^Tha  lUtfB  of  Pmnlnm  atb  m  do  cum  blgber  iMil  thoKe  cbmrgeit  by  the  oiber  principal 
CiTiHg  BO  Bonus  In  Ibilr  loaBim. 

■*  — ■ -■-  '—  -"- "-"-TOT  sump  when  ll»  insnrmoo  biwsOs  SsOO. 

Jtcwdi  £68,000,000.  "I'J.  'iwfng  lo  the  UbniUl7«»ll 
:n  MrforaiMi,  li  mpldlj  IncreuBlng.  Tbe  Dnty  niid  W 
13  £80,639.  lOi,  Ud.;  ibe  unount  iraarod  on  fkunOii 

i-rciore,  iLDw  third  in  order  of  magnitude  ■nuoa  Itt 


Norwich  Union 

LTPE    INSUUANCK    SOCIETY. 

Instituted  1808.    Upon  the  principle  of  Untaal  Assnrsoca,. 

DinecTORs. 


(III    £.?:£,S^'*'■     < 


Is'.Esq,  I        "^ " '-—■^~        1        I.—   =    i:   » : 

kicj.— Mr.  E.  W 


anoe  III  annmencemedt,  33,700  F«U°I«  bare  been  luued.  and  ££,666.565  piid  u 
rfpTpwmntfvwof  88Md«fwn1  M»m1«r8. 

'  '  '  '   '  "iniTQi  mty  Pmnht  db  ■  pcmuBenl  c]iafb«  h] 

.     .            ...Mi'e  Kmwith  Vi\\m  Klrr  Offlce.    ti,.  .~™. 
■'"■'■■'■  ■■■  iriy  HallalKllionBt«ling. 


I 


IRel.  snjRRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  43 

The  only  Short  Sea  Route  to  the  Continent. 

SEA  Pa^s.v'sE  USDEU  two  IIOURS.-FOUR  THIlOCrUH  SIlRVICES  UAII.Y. 

Conunencement  of  a  Paris   thiongli  Night  SerriDe,  via  Folkestone  and 
Boulogne,  in  addilion  to  the  Special  Day  ServiGe. 

LONDON  AITD  PARIS  in  101  HOUBS, 

J}ij  Ihe  Acceleratal  Spedul  Exiirem  Daily  DirecL  Tidal  Sa'oice, 
VII  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 

a   RONl>L"CTOn. 


KanaillM in  34  hours.  |  SwitserUnd  [Bale] luSTIlumn. 

Bordeaux  3B      „       1  Italy  [Turin] 60        „ 

A  Through  Night  Service  between  London  and  Paris, 

My  the  Regular  Trains  an^l  Special  Boalt, 
\h\  FOI.KHSTOSGiind  BOULOGNE. 

I'AillS  RhTUK-Ji  TICKIILS  (VU  Boulogne)  AT  REDUCED  RATtS. 

NEW  KOUTE  TO  GEEMAKY  «^  a.  EAST  : 

London  to  Vienna,  Pesth,  Baaiosch.  Eustendje,  ConBtanUnoplei 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAKD,  &c.  &c., 

By  Uit  Mail  Traini. 
TWO  SERVICES  DAILY.  uM  Docti-  and  Calais; 

i  A  SKRVICE  EVERY  NIGHT,  via  Dover  and  Osterul. 

[BOITGH  TICEI:TS  ISSUXO  A9D  BAGQADE  KEBIBTEEED  [nitli  a 
,„»•  of  :■'•  !l*.  eiiL'h  l>ass^rs.a>rl.  In  ".id  IVnm  (ti«  PBIBOIPAl 
CONTINENTAL  CITIEB  AND  TOWSS,  in  mnuj  ot  i%hidi  tliei-e  ia  an 
Agent  of  the  Company. 

lucnce  ol  Uie  opeuiiig  oC  Ihe  Saliburff  Eallna;  between  Miinkh  ud  YIfrdb, 
L'SiiiiiiH'  be  buckled  through,  rrli  Paris,  u>  yin^m:  ksd  there  also,  ea  heretofore. 
.  Thniugli  Ttdtel*  uf  naw,  for  tbe  llrsl  limr,  Issned  le  K»>-lri«  f  wri.™!, 
ftinicA.  ATiiittBctfe.  Bud  voattantivopl':.  via  I'laia;  and 
via  Psiia;  u  irclt  ei  b;  thv  CglogDc  coute,  u  fDiroerl;. 

:  7ABCELB  EXFBXS3ES  aonTsy  Faroeli   to  nsailr  aU   CDntbumtal 

Deitinationi,  at  thron^li  Bates,  ai  qnicMy  as  the  KailB. 

mebchaiwime  porwaaoko  to  bol'i.ogne. 


BPABSPOETS,— British  SabjectB  con  now  enter  and  travel  through 
Franoe  without  PaaspoitB. 

°°\^Til^if'°'^'  C.  W.  EBORAiL,  General  Managai.  j 


M  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  Mb 

STEAU  COUMUMCATIO?!  BETWEEN  HULL  AND  UAMBURG. 

Helen  BPOregror,  Knowles;  Smerald  Me,  Fcsii^ri  >m  liiceoded  Id  kv 
Ihe  UQiaber  T>eei  tor  Hamburg  every  Balindir  eVEUlng  alUr  urlnl  of  the  s-30  r.: 


mrd  iTum  KiKBTEN  uiid  Co.,  AdmirsllUl 
It  OibiQ-,    Hgtura  Ticket,  V.    Secind  CiUii,  IM.; 


nULL  AND  DUNHIRK,  A\D  VICK  VEKSA. 

Vranalt  atiil  Caaelle,  iveiy  WGUXKSDA  V  HTid  SA.TUEDAy.  noxmlliig  taTUa. 
.  _...._ ~  ..  ^i,_  .  , ^.._^_.    -(  J,  gri     Avenge  liaaBue, 

lu  Ibe'Ageuii.  LOETUOUSB, 


Passage  mdsky.-iei,  fimi  cnbin;  itcti 


QALIQNANHS 

NEW  PARIS  GUIDE. 


Compiled  fram  tbe  best  authorities,  re- 
Yued  and  rmlied  bf  paiioiul  iu^milinn, 
and  arranged  an  an  entirely  new  plan. 
Kith  Map  and  Plates.  Roynl  IBino, 
I  lOs.  6rf.  baund ;  or  H-itliout  I'latea,  7e.  6((. 


pund. 


:  SiHPKiM,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


WHITBURN'S 

Foreii^D  Pharmacy, 

174,  Itogent  Street,   Losdon, 


ClaU  Gbkhrdi), 


I  TIGUB_  ,_      , „ 

1  PhamuceuiKai  ChcmlBt,  fram  Pirli, 
Florence,  ami  Eiome,  begs  lo  Inrimii  EugO^ 
■,:..., ._ ■  __j__  f,.um  ibeOiBi. 

pro[>ired^lth 
ml  Btpai   of 


returtklikE  to 


flion,  and  Uedldi 


EGYPT. 
AJLiEaLAJVDlilA    and    CASSXtO. 


E.  ST.  JOHN  FAIRMAN, 

OENERAl-    AGENT,     AND     MERCHANT,    &c.. 

Begs  to  place  hie  services  at  the  dispoBal  of  ViaiuiRi  lu  EgJ-pt. 
L  HOUSES. 


a  in  Alexandria— Neil  Door  to  tbe  Bank  of  Egrpt,  in  tho  street  jmnwdbtdj 
n  a  line  with  the  P.  and  O.  Co.'s  Ofbcee.  lu  Cuio—Ic  tbe  liUbeki^,  a  few 
Duon  from  the  1'.  and  0.  Co. 'a  OiBcbb. 


SiortJj,  niOfbnn  with  '  Handbook  for  Modem  London." 

MUBBAY'S  HANBBOOK  FOE  PARIS. 


a  dfflailed  Clue  Mnp  of  Paris,  and  Plans.     Po 
JOHN  MURBA.Y,  M\iemoi\<s  Btaeot, 


IS'll.  ML'KBArS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

DORRELL  &  SON'S 

15,  CHARING  CROSS, 


FnnclL  Knd  ItkUiu  ipakm,  tad  Corsipondnua  curlsd  on  in  AHitr  Laai 


save  much 
IS  tlirough       I 


British  Sumectb  who  purposa  visiting  the  Con 

trouble  onA  expense  hy  obtaining  their  Passports  and  Tisas  tl 

the  aboTG  Agency.     No  personal  attendnnce  is  required,  and  persons 

residing  st  a  distanoe  from  the  Metropolis  may  hare  their  Passports 

— with  the  necessary  Visas — forwarded   to   them   throngh   the   Pout. 

MeesTS.  Dokrbi.i.  and  Son  will  send  their  "  Passport  Prospectiis," 

(wntsining  every  particular  in  detail  relating  to  Passports,  by  Post,  on 

application. 


THE  LATEST  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOKS. 


I 


Parle  —  Spain  — 
Italy  —  SouUi  I 


Portogftl  —  Central  Ital;  — 
EUy  —  Egypt  — Syria  and 
ift. EngUsh  HandboQk 


8wlt*Brlanfl  —  Fcanos — 
inilltB  HaitreDa— Sortli 
iIUb  —  Qtbbo*  — 


'Ugh  and  Foreign  Stationery.  Dialogue  Books,  CDnrieri'  Bags,  Pooket' 
books  and  Pnrses  of  every  desoriptioa.  Jonmal  and  Cosh  Books  with  Look 
and  Key,  Travelltng  Writing  Caaei  and  Inkstands,  and  a  variety  of  other 
Article*  osefol  for  Travellers. 


SOBBELL  and  SON'S  PASSPORT  AGENCY, 
I  15,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W, 


MCRRAT'S  HAXDBOOK  ADVHRTISER. 


UliUlU 


n  la  ths  THITES  KIIIBQOM 

wui  BH  Itae  liillo»lii|irt1dH  fttremFL^r 
laiaabie  iminy  inditpetuabiel : — 
MAPS  AND  GUIDES. 
hy  MtimiT,  UlKk.  Suaranl,  uid  Jutamti] 
(gr  IfWlnnd.  I^Ilhli  Couniiu  and  Uki 
ble  of  Wight,  WUf  [«onU  Bi 


'inUUKJi 


ROTTERDAM. 

H.  A.  KEAlVrERS, 

ZmpotteT  of  Foieign  Books. 

Nr.  MoRn.i-B  ■Ha^.lbooka  tor  Ttiwl- 
len,'  BAEMtKm'i  '  KelA^aiKlbiiclipr/  uid 
fcuvKB'H    '  Guidi«    pom    left    VujuffVrK' 

107.  lOB.  7ISSCHEEBDTX. 

THE^LPS. 

Witb  luu^initiuus,  poii  avo.,  in, 

THE  GLACIERS  OF 
THE  ALPS. 

Being  a  Naniitive  of  ExciirEinui 
and  Ascents ;  an  Account  of 
the  Origin  nnd  I'lienoinctw 
Glaciers;  Hud  nii  uxjKisitioD  _ 
tlic  Pliyaical  Principles  to  v/iatii 
tliey  ai'e  related. 
By  JOHir  TmiALL,  FJLa, 

rrolCsHir  ut  NiLiiHl  Plillceijphy  iu  Uie  Bl^ 


HANBK  HAH<»llbiral  wWeb  m  lW»tMim 
ihoilW  eomman™  U*  Imir),  In  out  anil  porl- 
»ble  Ojwai.  num  If.  Bch.  Afan  IBTTS' 
vHm  nt  ItnAh.  llAjl.WAr.  JlDll  Heveh  Uafs. 
;h  Uie  [oofll  inlerviCIng 


ftir  PeilolilHiia  thr 
[■III  of  Eagliinit. 

In  ibe  Tigiilln, 


«Opd  nuiy  re 


lUi^  £»)(»,  SiHlntt'  and 

■  :Hii  iHatia,  Lmatgt       .  . 

(Hnal,  wnw^  or  qtlaOrJIM.')  owl 

rM»<4rt,  ftii<*M,  Paftr,  and  other 

'  SUmKopIc  Slides  of 


(ro»ppH( 


ITALIAN  VALLEYS  OF 
THE  ALPS. 

I'^y^ISrfiSutt'™^^  ■*■  Tour  throiish  all  the  rotnanlio 
and   leas- frequented    'Vals'   of 
Northern    Piedmont,    froni   the 
Tatantnise  to  the  Gries. 
B7  Ber,  B.  W,  Eine. 


ilmaiiiKd.  cmbsmppUadKiDrfBr, 

ramA  611<1«  fiKwirdMl  upoa  re- 

PMl-ofllm  Order  tor  lii,  pojidjle  tu 

_am,  Bov,  &  CO., 

I,  ttOYAL  ESOHAHGE,  LONIXIN,  E.C., 
iiUonort.  Travelling  !)«*  MmmtMLnren. 
Uttaognpfaei^  and  Agouta  ta  H.M.  Dourd  oT 
A_. nod  Ills  a™li)gloriSoctely. 

GuUh,  and  AdaM^  foTwinlfd  pv  KHn  of 


e  leBS-neqaented 


«:id  miRfltf    Rlaplera,  uid   tbIiiideFliil  jiva- 
lOHS  UUGBAV,  ALSfMAinji  eiiuun. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEHTISKB. 

GEOLOGY   AND    MINERALOGY. 

AENOWl.EDGE  of  these  interesting  brancriBS  of  Science  adds  greatly  io 
pleasure  nf  Uie  truvgUer  Id  flII  parts  nt  Uie  world,  and  moj  Ipsd  to  ImportAiit  dlscovi 

«-  ^■,.„....^  ,_.  ._ ..„  =. ..._,  — -Koil  Inttm 

Uap^  ECammer^ 


eolo^  by  Lysir, 

. , „ , , ^ „_iy  carinel.  wllh 

mn  rnrs,  comprjging  Ibe  following  qodiiieDS.  tf*..— 

UIN£RAI^  which  ate  elUier  tie  componpnls  ot  Bocka,  or  ooiriMially  embtddHl  in  them : 
Ctanrti,  AeuIc,  Cbalceiloiiy,  Javier,  Garoet,  Zeolite^  HDmblende.  Auilu,  Asbefltes.  FelApar, 
SBol,  Talc.  Tounnalhie,  C«lair«ra>  Spar,  Flncir,  Bslenlte,  BaryU,  Btrontla.  Salt.  Cryolite, 


jpr,  Flnur,  Bslenlte,  Bar; tt,  Etrontla.  Salt.  CrToUte, 

Dfloi,  iri  vbiaa,  DJia  occaiionauy  m  uie  neos  or  nvwa.  bpeomflns  ot  tbo  fuUonl^  me^lhi 
am  are  pat  In  UiaCaUaiit:  Inm,  HwiganeH,  Lead,  Thi,  Zinc,  Copper,  Aoihtioii;,  Silver, 
Uold.  Platlna.  fee. 

KOCK^ :  Gnnlle,  Gneiss,  Uka-alate,  Cb^p^Iale.  FoiphTiy.  SeipentiDa,  6aiiilal«i«,  Llnw. 
atolMS,  BualL,  LaTiiI^  Sec 

PAL£0Z01C  KBSILS  from  tba  Llandello,  Wenlock,  Lodlaw,  Devoniaii,  sad  Carbaol- 
fanxu  RDi?k9. 

SECONT'AJIT  FOSSILS  from  Dig  Lias,  OoltU,  Wnlilen,  and  Cretawmi  On>upa. 

TERTIARY  POSSUM  from  the  Woolwldi,  Barton,  and  Braddeaham  Beds,  LuDdon-tla;, 

In  the  more  eipensive  coIiecllDDS  some  of  Ibo  specimens  an  rare,  and  all  mere  select. 
■  tba  DuSe  ot  Bookbigham's  CoUeolion  of  Minerals  from  aiowe. 
ID  apeclmeni,  and  baa  been  peally  cnilcbed  amca  Iba  nnrobass 
r»«lluIionafcoLaursdIHimoodB.AiulralluiGo1d,&o,    Price IDDO EaineBS. 

J.  TENJIANT.  GeologiGt,  No.  149,  Strand,  Loudon,  W.  C. 


■'S 

lANDBOOKS  FOR  ENGLAND. 


■  lAODERN  LONDON.     A  Complete  Gdide  fob 

SlRiNGEEa   TO  TUE  METCOPOLia,     Map.      IBmo,      S». 

n.  KENT    AND    SUSSEX.     Map,    Post  8to.    10>. 

I  111.  SURREY,  HANTS,  and  ISLE  ofWIGHT. 

'  Itip.    Post  870.    73.  6rf. 

>  m  WILTS,    DORSET,   AND    SOMERSET. 

Map.    i'o^t  8ro.    75.  Gi/. 

T.  DEVON  AND   CORNWALL.      M.p..    Pot 

'0.     7s.  6rf- 

fn.  BUCKS,  OXFORDSHIRE,  AND  BERKS. 

I  Map.    Port  aro.    7s.  BJ. 

|m,  Till.   NORTH    AND     SOUTH    WALES. 

Maps.     3  vols,     i'ost  8yo, 


i 


MURBArs  BAKDBOOK  JDTEBTEEIt. 

ICELAND. 

■ma  itr.  'i^  ^'P  ond  cuiBCTuui  Uliisuilioiu,  Pm  ero., 

THE  VOLCANOES,  GEYSERS,  AND  GLACIERS 
OF  IGEUND. 

BT  COKMAITDBR   S.  C.   FORKEB,  BJT. 


■ayila  Fotn  bu  tliniini  i  mrir  light 

blDtng  boiilc  oT  bxnL    A  pwUoo  of  Ihli 
FDiba  »ea,  beco  tnxhten  b;  ihe  toil  of 

JOHN  MCBRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


■C>pt.  Foite*  bortil;  mjond  bit  Mp  to 

Iceland,  wd  wb  bin  buitil;  ent^ti  >>ll 

'An  tgnoble  nlnmc  Bj  shIIob  otU 
icScDce,  bltUwT^  l^rend,  and  UIBTakiiT^  and 
peniHUI  adTeutnre,  In  fiiir  vid  Deail7  opal 

ponioni,  C^iUIb  Farba  hu  i '—•  ■" 

general  luLe.Aadnndendlilma 
able  ctjmpviUta.''—AtiitnctUBi, 


£VEBYTHINO  FOR  THE  TOURIST. 

TtBESBING-CASES.— At  UECHI  and  BAZHfS  Eslabllslimetita,  113. 
-I-'  Bmbii  Etrw«.«.l«flHih»;iSa«t.  Mid  CrjamlPataM,  are  EXHIBITED  UaFlKEar 
EPBCDfKNS  of  BETTlSEI  UANDFACTDRES,  la  DnubtE^^aKi,  W«k  Boieg,  Wrilli« 

Gaao.  iMMtoe  Bff,  and  otbti  ardclrs  ol  oUllly  oi  Inrurj,  suilabLe  for  proMolal 
■qiinU  [lEpHtmait  for  Papier  UlcM  Hunfaclares  and  BagaUllo  Table*.  Table 
Buon,  Sduon.  JVn.kntiei.  Slnipg.  Fiaif ,  Ac  Gblpplng  uidera  eucuud.  Ab  e 
aaADfUaeDl  of  npukiE  Hair  ami  otber  Toilet  Eruahea. 


I 


F.  LAUSBERG  &   CO., 

ROSSMARKT,  NO.  10,  FRANCFORT  O.M., 

Beg  to  recommend  to  English  Tmvellets  lisiting  this  part  of  the  Continent  tlidr 

Stock  of  all  liinasof 

HAVANHA.  BSEHEK,  tm>  HAHBUBGH  CIGABS,  TOBACCO,  8PISI1S, 
AND  FOaEIOH  VIIIE8,  Zi.V  D£  COIOQHE,  ALL  80BTS  OF  TEAS, 


'CAEAVANE     TEA" 

meriu  a  Epedat  attenlipn. 


Goods  foTwanlod  to  &&d  Ciom 'Ea^q^  uu^  ^  <A\Lfi£  Gauntivu. 


IWI.  MDitRAVS  HAKDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

MUNICH. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEI," 

No.  2,  MAXIMILIANS  STRASSE. 


%■  Xh>  Uulmlllui  StiMt,  wbkh  la  nno  being  built  it  th«  exprs 
M4«tT  ths  King  »f  Boxriii.  will  after  Ita  cniiiplell^in  be  one  of  Ibe  I 
aumr,  Intb  lor  )U  mdeiatlcEnl  atirl  grand  Buildings,  na  wnU  s>  tur  lis  beauUfnl  onu 


AUGUST  SCHIMON,  Proprietor. 


I  rjiHIS  BracioiiB  new  Hotel,  situated  in  the  most  hialthy  part  of  tlie 
'  town,  has  been  recently  conBtruotad  and  elegantly  furnished  in  the 
newest  and  most  faahionaUe  style  hy  the  present  proprietor,  mho  will 
sparo  no  effort  to  promote  tlie  comforts  and  antisfaotion  of  those  who 
may  do  hiin  the  honour  of  frequenting  his  Hotel,  The  Hotel  is  utu- 
ated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  town,  and  near  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  Royal  Theatres,  and  the  Post-office.  The  Hotel  contains  130  lar^ 
KuA  email  Apartments,  all  of  them  having  the  view  of  the  above-meu- 
iioned  handsome  Street  on  the  south  siiie  ;  together  with  two  large 
Dining  Saloons,  Coffee-rooms,  Smoking-rooms,  and  Billiard  Tables. 

The  lovers  of  News  will  find  at  the  Reading-rooms  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  (where  smoking  is  not  permitted)  the  best  German,  French, 
English,  American,  and  Italian  Newspapers  and  Periodical  literature. 


[ 


HOT   AND    COLD    BATHS    ALWAYS    READY. 

ELEGANT  CARWAGES  ON  HIRE. 

An  Omnilmt  from  tha  Sold  attendt  the  arrival  of  lit  Train: 

A  I'lk«a  Cli«TKe  tar  Attendanee. 

The  Hole!  waa  opened  on  Ite  1st  of  July,  135B. 


I  60  JI01!RAT'&'  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER,  ISaf, 

London  and  South-Westem  Railway. 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 


PARIS, 

Via.  SOUTHAMPTON  and  MAVJtU. 

I%.e  CheapsBt  Koute. 

t'ARES  THItOUGHOOT—FIUST  CLASS,  28/0:  PECOND   CLASS  20/0. 

RETURN  TICKETS  (avBiUUs  for  one  month )~FJRriT  CLASS,  50/Q; 

SECOHD  CLASS,  3B/0. 

For  timei  of  taSinf/,  lee  The  Times  A'CTCTpoper  daily. 

Boea — Wjurlno  Bridge  GUUod— Ho.  S3,  Kirg  'Wfiliun  Str»t.  Cl(7~UnlvFT»l  Office, 
RegentOltcni-Nn.  ai8,  (JsforaBHycitWeaO-GoldenCroM.CtiarlugCrojs— awin-TVo- 
N«ks,  Orepbun  Street,  LoudDO.  —  Soutbaruptnn,  lUI[ABySULJi>u.'—Hiivn,  11,  Grand 
UiuL — i'ul^  3,  Place  VendUme,  iir  3D,  Kuc  Elergcre. 


JEXtSEV   AND   GUEItH'SEV, 

MAIL  SERVICE, 
Vid  SOUTHAMPTON. 
Erery  Mouday,  Wedneaday,  tuid  Friday.  i 

[fares  THROUGHOUT,  31/0  First,  or  WO  Sr.cosn  Clam. 
METURN  TICKBTrf,         46/0  Finsr,  or  3B/0  Sbcosd  Class,   avaaiible  ftr 

ooe  Monlh.  ] 

TItB  Last  Train /ruin  London  U  at  8.30  p.m. 
Offloes  aa  Oiliove* 

THE  ART  OF  TEAVEL. 

Kdw  Heady.  Tuirii  Edition,  revised  and  cnlor^ea,  wllh  mmj  additional  Wimfcnls, 

TTINTS  on  the  SHIFTS  and  CONTEIVAKCES  available 
JJ.     in  WILD  COUNTRIES.     Bj  Frakcis  Gai.ton,  Author  of  'Tht  Nat- 
ratiTf  of  BQ  Eiplorer  In  Tropical  South  Africa.' 
■Mr.G«IIon'»lii.iidbiBikiiilglilprrve»frlnidlD  noed.  e«en  lo  ati  old  tramller  while  taa 
jomig  ODE.  who  Intcnde  u>  venture  bejoiHl  mlUays,  it  mutt  be  v>liuilile.'->Umom>». 

In  evfTydlmsts  and  region  materUli  which  odd  to  lu  uMfuIiiB«s.    Fit  Hnvdierstlie  bi«fc 
■*iH  iiavB  II  psniuncnl  .»lue,  and  will  lie  louod  ■  nsaful  lupplemeal  1.1  Murnv's  nrnid- 

I  JOHN  MURRA.Y,  M.BS,«k\ll.£  STREET, 


MURRAY'^  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

BONN    ON    THE    RHINE. 

MR.   SCHMITZ, 

PBOPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 


1 


Begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Englisli  Travellera.  The  apart- 
monta  aro  furnished  iLronghout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carjieteii ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mr.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  firat^ 
rato  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  clia:^ea  and  more 
cleanlioess. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  heen  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  tha  English  Royal  Family ; — 


"•{ 


ait.H.ui«PriD« 


17.  Juljl 
iT.  July  J' 
II.    Jnlj-J! 


I  n.  E^hI^K-Lik:^  of  Wa'^  pay" 
i         T.  R,  H.  Ibe  nqchsiB  of  CabbKH 

_  J  H.  R.  a.  p 


jmpMiled  bj  l\eaUaiiaU 

ir  Gami  Burin',  ncoonipiiotal  bj 
lAXB  Wkikab.  Lard  sod  Lsdy  Sab- 
),  Rev.  J.  It.  Woop,  M.A.,  Cmpiatn 


FT.  R.  H.  tilt  Diicb 
H.  ILK.  II  "  ■ 
II.  R.  H.t 

H.it.H.  r 

H.It.H.  UisUmifae 

of  CiJTBBtnOK 

H.  R.  H.  ths  Diu! 
IMncB  of  Lm 

R.  H.'  PitoHui 


Gonu,  Accornpanled  by  PrluM 
iB4iled  by  tie  PrioccM  Anount* 
id  SnlW,  (icoriDi{miJed  by  H.  S.  H.  the 


Hud  SQlts,  iccompuiled  by  IL  S.  H.  Ibi- 
it  of  CAHaaroaa,  iflUi  Uielr  Fnmily  ani] 


WURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.        iUj.  1861. 


Foi  Indies. 
FoTSentlemen. 

SKgUik  *  J^wA. 
Bnfllik  A  nalidn. 

SnglUA  a  PofiM^luv. 


Metftllio    BoBp 


AmbsssBtlon'SLgDatureaobtiiittiid 
to  Brilisb  Secretiiy  of  StnU's  nnd 
American  Fuvspoitu,  >t  One  Sliilliag 


CounnB»,orTHiVELi,isoSKny4KTs, 


LUOQAOE 
LABELS, 


,    QRUIM.Ra    ll 


GARTER'S    GUIDE   DEPOT, 

4-tO,  WEST  STEAND,  W.C. 


runa,  osu  b«  ablalniid. 


U 0ItOC<X>  uid  BDSBIA  POBTABLE  BOU'UP  CASES,  •» 


L 


1bT'>  r«a»,  IE*.  M.  nob,  in  th  V.-hnu^  P<i«L  3>iv 


Jf<>U  MiN  snu  (Miv  mrry  4>  " 
k..ltl>.  J. . 


--Ji:.>J^l 
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STANFORD  AUXILIARY   LIBRARY 
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solcircOsulmail.Jlanford.adu 
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